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NOTICES    OF    THE    FIRST    PART. 


YOUNG    lEELAND: 

A  Fragment  of  Irish  History, 


From  Thb  Spectator. 

"  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy's  book,  lar^  as  it  is,  will  have  for  politicians  more  than  the 
interest  of  a  novel,  as  well  as  more  than  the  instructiveness  of  a  history.  We  need  not^  say  that 
we  cannot  always  agree  in  the  drift  of  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy's  political  criticism.  It  is  a^  very 
powerful,  and  for  the  most  part  a  very  just,  indictment  against  the  Irish  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
The  brief  review  of  Irish  history  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  one  of  the  most  painful  '  acts  of 
accusation '  against  this  country  which  was  ever  penned,  and  for  English  readers  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  lessons." 

From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

"The  charms  o  a  style  singularly  lucid,  the  manifest  truthfulness  of  the  narrative,  the 
transparent  sincerity  of  the  writer,  &scinate  the  reader,  whatever  his  preconceived  notions  may 
have  oeen^  and  arrived  at  the  end,  he  will  exclaim  involuntarilv,  '  Had  I  lived  in  those  days,  and 
been  acquainted  with  these  young  men,  I,  too,  might  have  bieen  a  '  Young  Irelander.' " — P.  J. 
Smyth,  M.P. 

From  The  Saturday  Review. 

"Sir  Charles  Duffy  has  many  qualifications  for  his  task.  With  great  ability  and  much 
literary  experience  he  combines  an  earnest  belief  in  the  justice  of  his  cause  ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  he  alwavs  writes  in  the  lancuage  and  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman.  His  invective  u  seldom 
personal,  and  he  never  condescenas  to  coarseness  or  buffoonery." 

From  The  Times. 

"  The  gifted  and  ill-fated  party  of  Young  Ireland  certainly  deserved  an  Apdogui^  and  it  is 
oast  dispute  that  no  one  could  bie  more^  competent  for  the  task  than  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy. 
Notwitnstanding  the  genuine  modesty  with  which  he  always  attributes  the  origin  of  the  school 
(for,  in  the  true  sense,  it  was  a  school  rather  than  a  party)  to  Thomas  Davisj  he  will,  we  think, 
be  always  regarded  as  its  true  founder.  The  literarv  quality  of  the  book  u  remarkable ;  the 
style  is  vivid  and  graphic.  The  abundant  correspondence  and  other  materials  at  the  author's 
disposal  have  been,  on  the  whole^  judidouslv  used.  .  .  .  The  portrait  of  O'Connell  presented 
by  this  book  is  of  enduring  historic  interest. 

From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 

"These,  it  seems,  were  the  founders,  heroes,  and  martyrs  of  the  Nation^  and  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  the  Young  Ireland  of  those  days  had  incomparably  more  patriotism,  eloquence,  and 
energy  than  their  degenerate  successors.  But  even  Ireland  cannot  produce  an  inexhaustible 
supiMy  of  Davises  and 


Dufiys.    It  u  in  the  nature  of  all  human  things— 
In  pejus  mere  et  retro  sublapsa  referri.' " 


From  The  Dublin  Review. 

"  The  remarkable  and  romantic  career  of  the  author  serves  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the 
public ;  but.  independently  of  these  advantages,  this  book  contains  literary  merit  of  too  high  at> 
order,  and  nistoncal  matter  of  too  great  value,  to  allow  of  its  being,  under  any  circumstances 
ignored  or  forgotten. 

From  The  Contemporary  Review. 

"  Sir  Charles  Duffy's  chapter,  entitled  '  A  Butl's-Eye  View  of  Irish  History,'  casts  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  wretched  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  Those  cruel  wrong^s  belong,  'tis  true,  to  the  past  ; 
but  their  effects  remain,  and  our  generation  is  undergoing  retribution  for  the  unexpiated  crimen 
of  other  days.  ...  I  cannot  dismiss  the  volume  without  bearing  witness  to  his  scrupuloi»Iy 
fair  treatment  of  those — some  of  them  no  loiiger  able  to  defend  themselves — with  whom  he  canie 
into  conflict.  He  is  eminently  fair  to  O'Connell,  and  finds  excuses  for  him  even  when  he  is 
obliged  to  condemn  him." — Rev.  Malcolm  MacCall. 

From  The  Westminster  Review. 

"  With  all  the  vividness  of  historical  romance,  he  places  before  us  the  wrongs  Ireland  has 
had  to  endure,  the  evils  inflicted  upon  her  system  of  land  tenure,  the  restrictions  which  have 
crippled  her  industry,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  Irish  patriotic  party  to  redress  their  grievances. 
The  volume  is  full  of  special  pleading,  but  the  author's  style  is  so  graphic  and  flowing,  his  irony 
so  keen  and  humorous,  the  manner  m  which  he  marshals  his  statements  so  terce  and  lucid,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  rendering  his  work  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  season." 

From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

"Youns  Ireland,  the  Confederate  movement  of  1848,  deserves  to  have  its  history  written. 
Even  if  all  the  leaders  of  that  movement  were  still  living,  there  would  probably  be  none  as  well 
Qualified  to  tell  its  whole  story  as  the  author  of  the  work  which  has  just  been  published.  - 
JUSTIN  McCarthy,  M.P. 
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PREFACE. 


I  H4TK  given  «  sepante  titie  to  iha  Second  Put  of  "Toung 
Ireland/'  chiefif  beoMue  ol  the  aniuul  period  iriiioh  has  vlifaed 
sinoe  the  pcblication  of  tiie  first  volame.  The  nudo  omue  <^ 
delay  waa  the  qnantity  of  new  matorit^  placed  at  my  diapoeal 
during  last  year.  Describing  transactions  in  which,  for  the 
most  part,  I  had  personally  shared,  I  might  perhaps  have  dis- 
peosed  with  aid ;  but  contemporary  correspondence  and  diaries 
are  Uke  living  witnesses,  who  come  to  correct  or  confirm  a 
writer's  individual  impressions,  and  I  gladly  accepted,  and  have 
nsed  hugely  throughout  the  narrative,  the  valuable  materials  in 
question.  I  felt  the  more  bouud  to  do  so  that  one  aim  of  this 
book  is  to  negative  long-received  opinions,  aud  disturb  rooted 
prepossessions,  and  this  is  a  task  which  is  attempted  in  vain 
auless  a  writer  rests  his  deductions  on  solid  evidence. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  acknowledge  these  documents 
wherever  they  are  used  than  to  enumerate  them  here. 

Of  one  series  of  facts  I  could  have  no  personal  knowledge. 
During  the  abortive  rising  in  Tipperary  in  1848,  and  the 
corresponding  movements  in  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  the  borders 
of  Meath,  I  was  a  close  prisoner  in  Newgate.  But  of  these 
events  the  information  furnished  to  mc  is  singularly  full  and 
exact.  McManuB  gave  mc  a  narrative  of  the  transactions  in 
Tipperary  before  he  left  Ireland  as  a  State  Prisoner,  Meagher 
wrote  another  in  Tasmania,  John  Kavanagh  sent  me  a  third 
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narrative  from  New  York,  and  I  conversed  on  the  subject 
with  Smith  O^Brien  in  prison,  John  Dillon  at  Havre,  Stevens 
and  O^Mahoney  in  Paris,  and  with  neariy  every  person  else 
whose  name  is  associated  with  that  era.  Concerning  the  sub- 
sidiary movements,  I  received  information  of  the  same  character 
— mostly  in  answer  to  a  request  published  in  the  Nation  in 
1853  for  documents  with  a  view  to  a  volume  like  the  pre- 
sent,— but  also  to  some  extent  during  the  last  year.  Before 
the  State  Prisoners  left  Ireland  they  directed  that  the  Minute 
Book  and  correspondence  of  the  Irish  Confederation  should  be 
committed  to  my  care  by  the  persons  with  whom  they  had 
been  secreted  during  the  Insurrection.  Six  years  later,  when 
I  sailed  for  Australia,  I  transferred  them  to  Dr.  Cane  of 
Kilkenny,  and  after  his  death  his  family,  at  my  instance, 
entrusted  them  to  John  Dillon.  On  Dillon's  death  they  were 
restored  to  me ;  and  I  lodged  them  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
as  historical  documents. 

The  private  correspondence  of  O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  Dillon  ^ 
for  which  I  had  so  much  reason  to  be  thankful  in  "  Young 
Ireland,^'  has  proved  still  more  valuable  in  this  volume. 

There  is  one  contribution  which  I  desire  to  specially  acknow- 
ledge, because  it  did  not  come  like  the  others  from  a  political 
friend.  Dr.  Maunsell  was  a  Conservative,  probably  an  Orange- 
man, and  a  constant  writer  in  the  Dublin  Ei?ening  Mail,  the 
organ  of  the  landed  gentry ;  but  he  was  an  Irishman  who 
sympathised  profoundly  with  his  country,  in  spite  of  party  pre- 
possessions, and  a  man  of  honour  who  may  be  heard  with 
advantage  on  questions  of  conduct  or  principle.  I  have  ' 
fortunately  been  enabled  to  have  recourse  to  his  Private  Diary 
during  the  troubled  period  of  the  Secession  and  the  State  Trials, 
and  to  learn  not  alone  what  he,  but  what  the  Government, 
and  the  Party  of  Order  (as  the  Unionists  named  themselves) 
thought  and  believed  at  that  era. 

This  book  is  not  a  panegyric  on  the  Young  Irelanders,  but 


11  narrative  of  transaotions  in  which  t.hcy  were  chiefly  concerneil. 

iwn  dfiMiibed  witfa  oonjdffe  vanaen*  the  fimlu  bf  n 
they  &3ed  and  fall.  -  To  do  w  MMned  to  me  th*  pUiiMat  doty. 
A  mlaai  mtij  duatgm  it«  duaoier,  iad  in  Iidand  hitiiarto 
}ustory  haa  repeated  itactf  witii  the  flddit^  of  a  atodc  piece  at 
the  theatre,  whoe  notiiiaff  is  cihaaged  from  geaeniaxm  to 
gesemtion  bat  the  acton.  Tfaa  ouae  mintakes  in  poli^  and 
ctmdact  are  oommitted  over  and  over  again;  and  a  faithful 
nanative  d  one  evoitfnl  eta  ia  like  a  mimv  in  which  the  Iriah 
people  may  see  many  things  refleoted  idiich  it  greatly  behoves 
them  to  nndentuid.  Tba  critacB,  vhetim  native  or  foreign, 
who  an  most  perplexed  by  the  events  of  to-day  in  Ireluid,  are 
preciBely  those  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  events  of  yesterday. 

As  the  strange  story  of  O'Connell's  sudden  ^1  from  a 
nearly  unexampled  authority  is  written  here  for  the  first  time, 
it  was  necessary  to  write  it  in  unusual  detail.  The  occult  causes 
could  be  made  clear  and  certain  on  no  other  condition.  Napo- 
leon sacrificing  a  world  to  the  edacity  of  greedy  kinsmen  and 
kinswomen,  scarcely  less  than  to  his  own  diabolic  ambition, 
was  a  drama  played  on  a  more  conspicuoue  stage,  but  not  one 
conveying  a  more  significant  moral,  or  one  applicable  to  so 
wide  a  range  of  human  affairs. 

Writing  for  the  most  part  of  the  dead,  I  desired  to  be  fair 
and  generous;  but  I  have  never  for  this  or  any  other  purpose, 
sacrificed  the  substantial  truth  of  history.  This  book  does  not 
contain  one  sentence  of  unfriendly  criticism  on  any  human  being 
that  was  not  indispensably  necessary  to  explain  the  transactions 
of  the  time,  and  to  point  the  lesson  which  they  teach  to  another 
generation,  or  one  statement  of  fact  that  is  not  the  rigid  truth 
as  I  understand  and  believe  it. 

The  task  I  undertook — to  make  known  the  men  of  a  past  era, 
as  they  thought  and  acted,  to  the  men  of  the  present  time — is 
now  finished,  to  the  best  of  my  powers.     To  secure  leisure  to 
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accomplish  it,  I  relinquished  a  career  which  habit  had  made 
pleasant ;  and  to  keep  it  free  from  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  hour,  I  declined  to  re-enter  political  life  in  Ireland.  I  am 
repaid  by  the  hope  that  it  will  perhaps  render  the  Irish  question 
less  of  a  mystery  and  puzzle  to  statesmen  and  thinkers,  and  that 
in  the  future,  when  my  dust  mingles  with  that  of  my  comrades, 
it  may  still  inspire  young  Irishmen  to  love  and  serve  their 
country. 

Villa  AiuiE,  Nice, 

December,  1882. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

THE    RALLY    OF    YOUNG    IRELAND UNDER    FIRE. 

There  are  transactions  in  history  so  falsified  and  mis- 
understood, that  the  chief  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them 
springs  from  the  rooted  prepossessions  of  the  reader. 
Whenever  important  interests  have  been  in  conflict  and 
one  has  succumbed,  the  facts  are  certain  to  be  misjudged 
by  the  next  generation,  who  commonly  hear  only  the 
story  of  the  successful  competitor.  The  student  of 
history  who  studies  such  annals  is  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  looks  through  a  stereoscope  for  the  first  time ; 
he  sees  only  confused  blotches  without  colour  or  outline, 
and  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  there  is  anything  else  to 
see ;  till  suddenly  he  finds  the  focus,  and  the  chaos 
becomes  a  picture.  Of  the  period  which  I  am  now  about 
to  describe  a  fixed  idea  has  got  possession  of  the  public 
mind — that  certain  immature  politicians,  of  whom  it  is 
not  clear,  to  critical  persons,  whether  they  were  generous 
enthusiasts  or  only  rash  and  contumacious  youngsters, 
broke  away  from  the  veteran  leader  of  the  Irish  people, 
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set  up  a  theory  of  physical  force  in  opposition  to  his 
constitutional  doctrines,  and  having  unfortunately  got 
the  lead,  led  the  country  to  disgrace  and  disaster.  There 
are  many  purely  accidental  events  which  seem  to  lend 
this  theory  a  decisive  sanction  ;  the  external  circum- 
stances  at  first  view  appear  to  harmonise  completely 
with  it.  And  yet  in  all  history  there  is  no  theory 
more  fatally  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  when 
the  facts  come  to  be  known. 

I  have  revived  in  my  memory  the  circumstances  of 
that  era  with  acute  pain.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  story 
of  hopes  disappointed,  of  sacrifices  made  in  vain,  of 
great  power  fatally  squandered,  of  horrible  calamity  and 
suffering.  But  there  is  no  part  of  our  annals  more  essen- 
tial  to  be  studied,  if  the  main  object  with  which  history 
is  read  be  to  gather  examples  and  warnings  for  the  future. 
There  were  no  mistakes  committed  in  that  day  which 
are  not  liable  to  occur  again  and  again,  because  they 
are  mistakes  to  which  the  Celtic  race  is  prone ;  and  to 
exhibit  them  is  like  setting  up  a  storm-bell  on  a  rock 
where  shipwrecks  have  been  common. 

If  the  reader  be  one  of  those  who  think  that  the 
story  of  a  people,  and  the  biography  of  a  great  man, 
ought  to  be  constructed  like  a  stage-play,  in  which 
events  are  omitted,  or  transposed,  to  correspond  with  a 
pre-determined  plot,  in  which  unpleasant  incidents  are 
coloured  or  hidden  away,  he  will  find  what  he  wants  in 
more  than  one  accessible  book ;  but  my  design  is  to 
write  the  rigid  truth,  as  it  was  known  at  the  time  to 
adequately  informed  men,  and  as  it  will,  I  believe,  be 
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re'Co^nised  uniTersaUy  in  the  end,  in  older  thiat  it  may 
i>e  a  light  and  gaidance  to  other,  generations.      \  : 

Hie  winter  of  1845  marked  the  opening  of  an  eia, 
for  ever  memorable  in  Ireland ;  an  era  more  calamitous 
■.xxd  destructaTe  than  any  in  her  Bangoinaiy  annals. 

I  have  described  in  a  fijnner  work  the  paralysiB  which 

f^Il  on  the  national  movement  when  O'Connell  1^ 

Kichniond  Bridewell  in  broken  health  and  apirits,  and 

tlxje  incidents  and  calamities  which  scattered  the  Yonng 

Ix^auders  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Davis.*  Dillon  was 

fc  'vanderer  in  search  of  health,  UacNevin  was  gradually 

BinHog  under  a  fatal  disease,  some  needed  to  pursne 

tlieir  professional  studies  at  a  distance,  others   were 

disgusted  and  disheartened  by  the  manifest  design  to 

transform  the  Kepeal  Association  from  a  Dational  into 

a  sectarian  body.     Smith  O'Brien,  who  still  held  aloof 

trom    identification   with    Young    Ireland,    might    be 

counted  on  to  resist  any  specific  abandonment  of  the 

londamental  pact  which   held   the  national  party  to- 

S^ther,  but  he  was  constantly  absent  and  had  apparently 

•^linquished  to  Mr.  John  O'ConneU  the  initiative  and 

*fle  control  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise. 

^he  decline  of  enthusiasm  was  followed,  as  it  always  is 

'"  popular  movements,  by  jealousies  and  dissensions. 

■'■ue  people,  having  no  longer  a  sure  confidence  or  a  clear 

pilose,  fell  into  cabals.     The  Association  found  itself 

•^Ued  upon  to  compose   local  quarrels    between    large 

'^ons  of  Repealers  in  Sligo,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and 

^ilkeany,  and  did  not  always  succeed   in    composing 

•  "  Yonng  IreUnd,"  p.  759, 
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them.  Agrarian  crimes  began  to  be  frequently  heard 
of;  for  when  the  peasant  despairs  of  agitation  he  flies 
to  the  Eibbon  Lodge.  The  Eepeal  Rent  necessarily 
submitted  to  the  same  influence ;  it  scarcely  reached  a 
tenth  part  of  the  amount  received  twelve  months  before. 
O'Connell  was  enjoying  a  holiday  at  Darrynane,  but  the 
journal  supposed  to  possess  his  special  confidence  * 
appUed  itself  steadily  to  the  task  of  disparaging  the 
remnant  of  the  Young  Ireland  party ;  and  in  revolu- 
tionary eras  denunciation  is  the  preliminary  st^e  of 
speedy  trial  and  sentence.  The  opening  of  the  new 
year,  it  seemed  certain,  would  determine  the  fate  of  the 
marvellous  organisation  which  had  risen  to  so  splendid 
an  apogee,  and  now  seemed  tottering  so  perilously 
towards  an  ignominious  disappearance. 

I  have  hitherto  refrained,  whenever  it  was  possible, 
from  speaking  of  my  own  acts  or  opinions  except  as  one 
of  a  party.  In  the  stage  of  the  narrative  we  have  now 
reached  this  reticence  will  no  longer  be  possible,  for  the 
death  of  Davis  threw  upon  me  the  task  of  reconstructing 
and  directing  the  party  he  had  created.  I  was  about  to 
encounter  the  painful  experience  which  always  awaits 
the  student,  who  after  speculating  and  projecting  in  the 
free  atmosphere  of  fancy,  comes  down  to  hustle  against 
the  obstacles  with  which  the  actual  world  is  thronged. 
I  had  the  aid,  in  that  trying  time,  and  in  every  serious 
emergency  which  followed,  of  thoughtful  counsellors, 
who  loved  the  Irish  cause  better  than  they  loved  ease  or 
ambition,  and  of  whom  the  people  knew  little.     There 

♦  The  PUoty  edited  by  Mr.  Richard  Barrett. 
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■re  inidfeets  like  feormd  trees  which  pat  forth  gay 
bloescnu  and  jniey  fruit,  and  are  the  delight  of  the 
'peoples'  eyes ;  there  are  othcsa  like  plants  whioh  grow 
their-tuben  nnder  the  soil,  where  careless  feet  tread 
without  noting  their  exiatenee,  and  this  latter  is  a  elass 
which  finds  a  natural  habitat  in  the  secret  counsels  of 
poUtieal  parties,  and  was  not  wantin|;  in  this  party. 
'  Bat  a  man  mnst  walk  by  the  light  of  his  own  conscience 
and  jadgmeiit  in  the  last  resort.  Through  the  success 
ntm  9i  tnmUed  timoi  which  now  began,  the  policy  ot 
tihe  journal  whldi  I  directed  was,  as  we  shall  see,  a  con- 
stant and  often  a  decisive  factor  in  public  a£&irs,  and 
for  that  policy  I  accept  the  whole  responsibility,  and 
submit  it  cheerfully  to  the  judgment  of  my  country  and 
posterity. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  that  time,  and  experience  and 
reflection  have  deepened  the  conriction,  that  it  depended 
mainly  on  the  Nation  whether  the  Irish  cause  would  not 
again  disappear  from  view,  as  in  1835,  and  the  people 
who  had  felt  the  divine  inspiration  which  enabled  Bel- 
gians and  Greeks,  Hungarians  and  Italians;  to  hope  and 
strive  for  a  national  existence  till  it  was  attained,  should 
not  fall  back  in  despair,  or  harness  themselves  once 
more  like  cattle  to  the  triumphant  car  of  an  English 
party.  I  resolved  that  one  post  at  least  should  not  be 
yielded  to  the  enemy,  and  much  depended  on  that 
decision. 

The  few  Toang  Irelanders  who  remained  at  home 
had  frequent  consultations.  Our  first  duty  was  to  per- 
form an  operation  equivalent  to  the  military  tactique 
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of  calling  out  the  reserves.  We  had  many  friends  and 
allies  scattered  through  the  island :  the  time  was  come 
to  prove  what  they  would  do  for  the  cause.  The  Nation 
must  not  lose  a  jot  of  the  authority  it  had  won  by 
ability  and  courage,  else  the  "  permanent  monster 
meeting,"  as  some  one  named  the  array  of  readers  on 
whom  it  could  count  for  sympathy  and  co-operation, 
would  be  disbanded ;  for  they  had  no  common  camp  or 
flag  except  the  journal.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  call 
out  the  reserves;  it  was  equally  necessary,  in  the 
military  slang  prevalent  in  the  journalism  of  that  time, 
to  withdraw  all  furloughs.  The  Young  Irelanders  had 
disappeared  from  Concihation  Hall  since  it  had  become, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  them— covering  an  equivoke 
which  will  be  imperfectly  understood  out  of  Ireland — 
"  such  a  Aoly  show ;  "  but  if  they  were  silent  in  Con- 
ciliation Hall,  it  might  be  feared  that  the  slanders  on 
their  good  name  whispered  in  the  country  would  soon 
be  heard  on  the  platform.  And,  moreover,  it  was  from 
Conciliation  Hall  the  cause  was  directed  and  controlled ; 
if  they  were  silent  there,  it  might  be  effectually  ruined, 
whatever  they  accomplished  elsewhere. 

It  was  admirable  to  note  the  zeal  with  which  the 
remnant  of  the  young  men  took  up  their  task  anew. 
McCarthy,  Barry,  and  Mangan  redoubled  their  exertions 
for  the  Nation.  Hitherto  they  had  only  written  verses ; 
now  they  contributed  critical  papers  of  great  interest. 
Even  poor  MacNevin,  maimed  and  distracted  by  the 
pangs  of  a  cruel  disease,  insisted  on  bearing  his  part  in 
the  experiment.      And  O'Gorman,  Doheny,  and  Barry 
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{ODDUsed  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year — ^then  at 
hand- — to  isEHune  their  place  in  Oonoiliation  Hall.  Bnt 
tile  greatest  snrprise  to  onr  watchful  cenBors  was  Vixe 
sodden  -irraption  into  nationid  ppHtics,  and  national 
jonraalism,  of  new  men — men  of  whom,  in  some  oases. 
Hay  had  nerer  heard 'so  much  as  the  names.  Th<»Das 
Fmiteis  Meagher,  John  Mitchd,  Thomas  Daroy  MeQee, 
and  l%omas  Devin  Beilly  for  the  first  time  began  to 
talce  an  open  part  in  public  affairs  in  Ireland;  and 
Thmiue  Wallis  and  John  Fisher  Mnrraj  a  silent  bnt 
flfaringent  interest.  The  reader  will  desire  to  know 
something  of  these  recruits,  and  of  their  opportune 
appearance  in  the  front  rant  of  the  national  party.  As 
they  were  men  of  marked  characteristics,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  make  him  see  them  as  they  then  appeared. 

Thomas  Francis  Meagher  was  the  son  of  a  retired 
merchant  in  Waterford,  who  became  in  succession 
mayor  and  member  for  the  city — a  silent, steadfast  man, 
held  in  general  respect.  On  the  occasion  of  Davis's 
death,  yo\mg  Meagher  wrote  to  me  expressing  profound 
sympathy,  and  asking  to  be  permitted  to  co-operate  in 
raising  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  youth  of  two-and-twenty,*  who  had  scarcely  beard 
his  own  voice  except  in  a  college  debating  society,  and 
had  not  written  a  line  for  the  public  beyond  one  feeble 
copy  of  verses  in  the  Nation.  But  there  was  a  mesme- 
rism in  his  language  which  touched  me.  I  speedily 
made  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  soon  had  the  happi- 
ness of  counting  him  among  my  friends.    His  education 

*  He  w»e  bom  at  Waterford,  on  the  23rd  of  Auguat,  1823. 
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had  commenced  at  Clongowes  Wood,  the  Jesuit  College 
in  Kildare,  and  had  been  completed  at  Stonyhurst,  the 
Jesuit  College  in  Lancashire,  where  Sheil,  O'Loghlen, 
Wyse,  More  OTarrell,  and  other  notable  CathoUcs  of  a 
previous  generation  had  been  trained.  He  won,  more 
than  once,  the  prize  for  English  composition  in  Stony- 
hurst, and  took  a  remarkable  place  in  an  Academic 
Debating  Society,  which  the  students  of  the  Higher 
School  in  Clongowes  Wood  were  allowed  to  establish ; 
but  he  was  somewhat  negligent,  in  both  colleges,  of 
graver  studies.  He  had  not  had  the  advantage  of 
university  training ;  his  father  shared  with  many 
Catholic  fathers  a  profound  distrust  of  the  only  uni- 
versity in  Ireland  —  an  institution  which  tempted 
Catholic  students  to  apostacy  by  reserving  its  prizes  for 
apostates ;  but  he  graduated  in  the  greater  university  of 
the  world  by  making  a  Continental  tour  before  he  came 
of  age,  during  which  he  was  keenly  impressed,  as  he 
was  fond  of  telling,  by  the  condition  of  Belgium  a  dozen 
years  after  its  escape  from  the  domination  of  Holland. 
Meagher  was  middle-sized,  and  well  made.  The  lines 
of  his  face  were  so  round  as  to  give  it  the  character 
of  languor  and  indolence,  till  it  was  lighted  up  with 
enthusiasm,  when  it  became  impassioned  and  impressive. 
His  voice  was  not  rich  or  flexible,  but  the  genuine 
feeling  with  which  he  was  moved  rendered  it  an  instru- 
ment fit  to  express  a  wide  range  of  emotion  and 
passion  with  astonishing  power.  In  the  counsels  of  the 
party  he  did  not  prove  of  much  value ;  nor  even  when 
he  attained  to  the  height  of  his  reputation  was  he  ever 
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A  leader  in  its  cabinet.  Bat  after  a  little  lie  began  to 
address  the  Association  in  language  such  as  it  had 
never  heard — -the  language  not  only  of  conriction,  which 
Davis  and  his  associates  had  constantly  spoken,  but  of 
passion,  poetry,  and  imagination.  His  powers  were 
intense  but  limited.  He  never  WTCstled  with  an  adver- 
sary foot  to  foot  in  dose  debate,  or  struck  hira  down 
with  the  massive  force  of  reason  as  with  a  club.  He 
stirred  the  emotions  at  will,  he  moved  the  generous 
passions,  but  over  the  judgment  he  exercised  less  cou- 
trol.  His  speeclies  were  as  carefully  prepared  as 
'  Veigniaad's,  and  will  bear  compmson  with  the  finest 
efforts  of  the  great  Girondist.  In  the  style  one  may 
trace  the  inspiration  of  Grattan  and  Davis,  and  in  later 
times  a  soapfon  of  Lamartine.  There  was  no  deliberate 
imitation,  bat  he  had  been  fed  on  Grattan  and  the 
Nation,  and  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  "  History 
of  the  Girondists  "  was  to  intoxicate  the  young  men  of 
all  civilised  countries,  and  he  did  not  escape  the  spell. 
Like  Curran  and  Shiel,  he  had  to  struggle  with  natural 
impediments,  which  the  impulse  of  the  orator  never 
entirely  overcame.  It  was  like  listening  to  the  mystical, 
sonorous  music  of  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam,"  recited  in 
Shelley's  shrill  treble,  to  hear  Member  pour  out  passion 
and  pathos  and  humour  in  tones  which  possessed  no 
note  in  perfection  but  intensity.  In  private  he  was  a 
fast  friend  and  a  man  of  steady  honour ;  but  though 
he  had  a  buoyant  and  enjoying  disposition,  he  was  not 
eminent  for  social  any  more  than  for  colloquial  endow- 
ments.     "Flaunting    and  fashionable    as  I  sometimes 
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was,"  he  afterwards  wrote  to  me,  "  I  thoroughly  hated 
Dublin  society  for  its  pretentious  aping  of  English  taste, 
ideas,  and  fashions,  for  its  utter  want  of  all  true  nobility, 
all  sound  love  of  country,  and  all  generous  or  elevated 
sentiment."  His  ra^e  and  splendid  gifts  were  seen  only 
in  the  tribune.  To  the  common  eye,  indeed,  the  new 
recruit  was  a  dandified  youngster,  with  a  languid  air  and 
mincing  accent  obviously  derived  from  an  English  edu- 
cation ;  but  this  was  a  vulgar  error.  Nature  had  made 
him  a  great  orator,  and  training  had  made  him  an 
accomplished  gentleman.* 

*  The  Meagher  family  came  to  be  prosperons  in  a  way  which  iUnstraies 
how  much  Ireland  lost  oj  losing  the  privileges  of  a  nation.  His  grand- 
father, a  Tipperary  farmer,  emigrated  to  Newtoondland  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  Newfoundland  is  the  only  British  colony  where  the  Irish 
constituted  a  majority  of  the  population,  and  there  the  Tipperary  fanner 
met  such  a  welcome  as  in  that  day  an  Irish  Catholic  woula  scarcely  have 
found  elsewhere  under  the  British  flag.  He  became  in  turn  a  trader,  a 
merchant,  and  a  shipowner,  and  carried  on  a  prosperous  commerce  between 
St.  John's  and  Waterford  city,  where  he  finally  placed  his  eldest  son  to 
represent  his  interest.  This  son  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  partners 
in  a  firm  which  derived  its  name  from  the  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse 
(Wyse,  Cushin,  and  Quan),  and  this  lady  became  the  mother  of  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher.  The  English  reader  should  be  told  that  this  name  is 
pronounced  Maher,  or  colloquially  Ma*r.  In  the  days  when  it  was  much 
in  the  newspapers  it  was  a  constant  perplexity  to  Englishmen.  In  1846, 
while  the  House  of  Commons  still  met  in  the  temporary  building  used  after 
the  burning  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  I  went  with  him  to  hear  a  debate. 
The  accommodation  for  strangers  was  very  limited,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  for  admittance  beforehand,  but  our  names  had  been  duly  entered 
by  a  friendly  member,  and  we  presented  ourselves  accordingly.  The 
official  janitor  scrutinised  his  list  carefully,  and  intimated  that  one  of  us 
was  presenting  himself  without  due  warrant,  as  there  was  no  such  name 
on  it  as  Meagher.  We  flew  to  our  Irish  member,  Dan  Callaghan  of  Cork, 
who  panted  up  the  long  narrow  staircase  with  much  puffing  and  pain  to 
vindicate  himself,  and  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  veritable  name  in  the 
official  list.  "That,  sir! "cried  the  anuized  door-keeper;  "why,  that's 
Meagre ! "  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  M.P.,  who  was  Meagher*8  schoolfellow  at 
Clongowes  Wood,  tells  a  curious  story  of  that  period.  His  first  months  in 
Stonyhurst  were  devoted  to  the  production  of  a  history  of  the  Clongowes 
Debating  Society.  This  work  having  been  presented  to  Mr.  0*Connell,  upon 
the  occasion  of  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Clongowes,  he  made  the  memor- 
able remark — "  The  genius  tnat  could  produce  such  a  work  is  not  destined 
to  remain  long  in  obscurity." 
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Mitdiel's  <'  A6dh  O^NeiU/'  just  published  at  this 
time,  had  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
eonntrj ;  I  recognised  in  hixn  the  possibility  of  great 
soeoess  as  a  journalist;  and  I  made,  him  a  proposal 
which  induced  him  to  give  np  his  professional  business 
in  Banlmdge,  in  order  to  reside  in  Dublin  Mid  become 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  Nation.  He  was  then 
thirty  years  of  age  and  one  year  my  senior.  I  have 
described  his  personal  appearance. '>'  In  fiusulties  and 
endowments  he  was  a  man  who  expanded  and  grew  in 
many  directions.  In  the  beginning  he  wrote  clumsily 
and  even  feebly ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  experiment  of 
becoming  a  journalist  would  not  prove  successful,  but 
in  the  end  he  came  to  write  with  admirable  vigour  and 
skill.  His  debut  as  a  speaker  was  a  more  complete 
failure  than  Sheridan's  or  Disraeli's.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  '82  club,  shortly  after  his  removal  to  Dublin,  with 
such  a  familiar  theme  as  the  memory  of  Thomas  Davis, 
he  sat  down  without  being  able  to  remember  the  speech 
he  had  prepared.  Later  he  became  singularly  ready 
and  self-possessed;  his  language  grew  clear  and  incisive; 
and  he  attained  to  that  complete  mastery  of  his  faculties 
before  a  public  assembly,  which  enables  a  debater  to  use 
them  with  an  ease  and  power  resembling  the  trenchant 
sweep  and  stroke  of  his  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
swordsman. t  He  wrote  slowly  and  with  much  delibera- 
tion, but  his  MS.  shows  few  erasures  and  was  generally 

•  "  Tonng  Ireland,"  p.  731. 

t  In  recent  American  estimates  of  Mitchel  he  is  sometimes  described 
aa  an  effective  writer  but  a  feeble  speaker.  In  Ireland,  in  the  era  of  reyo- 
lution,  he  spoke  better  than  he  wrote. 


lik.. 
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as  legible  as  a  printed  page.  His  style,  till  late  in  bis 
career,  was  very  variable,  and  the  trace  of  a  favourite 
author  might  generally  be  detected  in  it — at  first 
Carlyle,  and  afterwards  Lockhart  and  Cobbett — ^but  in 
its  maturity  it  was  easy,  flexible,  and  effective.  He  wrote 
greatly  better  in  his  own  journal,  when  he  came  to 
have  one,  than  he  ever  did  in  the  Nation ;  but  whoever 
has  watched  the  development  of  character  cannot  have 
failed  to  note  .that  individual  responsibility  alone  brings 
out  all  a  man's  powers.  One  faculty  he  wanted  at  that 
time,  and  during  all  his  career,  a  faculty  without  which 
great  results  are  rarely  accomplished,  the  gift  ordinarily 
called  judgment — a  capacity  of  estimating  justly  the 
relative  momentum  of  forces,  and  of  discerning  the  fit 
occasion,  which  counts  for  so  much  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs..  He  was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  who 
had  been  a  United  Irishman,  and  his  career  furnishes 
another  example  of  a  principle  often  illustrated  in  Irish 
history,  that  the  seed  of  liberty  is  indestructible  and  buds 
anew  after  long  hibernation. 

Thomas  Wallis  was  a  man  for  whom  Davis  had  a 
great,  and  perhaps  an  inordinate,  admiration ;  that 
exaggerated  estimate  which  a  generous  nature  is  apt  to 
form  of  him  who  gave  it  the  first  impulse  in  a  noble 
direction.  He  had  been  a  tutor  in  Trinity  College,  and 
was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  national 
movement  which  began  there  in  1840.  He  had  been 
for  a  time  editor  of  the  Citizen^  but  had  never  hitherto 
written  for  the  Nation,  He  lived,  indeed,  as  secluded 
and  unwholesome  a  life  as  Mangan,  and  to  the  majority 
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o{  Dane's  friaids  ms  a  'sort  of  Veiled  Proj^iet; 
bat  be  came  in  at  this  em  tbrn^j^h  the  interpontti»  of 
3<Aai  Kgot,  not  ittdispeeed,  as  it  seemed,  and  not  unfit 
asheconoeiTedtto  fill  the  gxoat  void  which  destti  had  1^ 
in  our  xanks.  Though  I^vis  estimated  Wallis's  abiHtjr 
md  his  prinoii^es  highlj,  he  -did  not  deoeive  himself  u 
to  his  di^Mwition.  In  a  letter  to  Ibddyn,  vrittoi  when 
In  was  most  mtder  Wallis's  inflnenoe,  a  few  mont^ 
befttte  the  Nation  appeared,  he  judged  him  strictly  bnt 

"  I  do  not  legazd  myself  as  ui  -active  politioiaii,  qaite  tlie 
levetse ;  I  take  merely  saeh  part  as  informs  me  of  the  men  and 
tbings  abont  me,  and  gires  me  political  cocnections.  I  am  a 
student  and  not  nearthe  first  form.  Wallis  is  the  greatest  objector 
as  to  words  and  thoughts,  and  the  most  Aogmaiic  man  without 
exception  that  I  ever  met.  He  has  a  fine  taste,  an  impassioned 
fancy,  but  his  judgmeuts  are  different  from  day  to  day,  always 
extreme,  often  inconsif<tent,  and  then  he  loves  singularity  to  a 
roost  mischievous  extent.  If  he  worked  hard  at  writing  or  action 
he  would  soon  get  rid  of  his  defects.  [Torrens]  McCulIagh  does 
more  in  a  month  than  Wallis  in  a  year."* 

Wallis  was  a  small,  dark  man,  with  lively  eyes  and  a 
smile  of  conscious  power.  He  was  vain,  but  his  vanity 
was  not  at  all  of  the  obtrasive  character  in  which  that 
weakness  commonly  presents  itself ;  but  calm  and  im- 
perial like  the  sentiment  of  a  dethroned  prince,  kept 
out  of  his  undoubted  rights  for  a  time  by  ungrateful 
subjects.  In  naked  intellectual  force  he  might  perhaps 
have  matched  Davis;  but  the  moral  qualities  which  were 
Davis's  masterspells — complete  unselfishness,  sympathy 
•  DstIb  to  Uaddjn — "  Maddyn  Pspere." 
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with  other  men's  work,  and  an  ever-present  purpose  for 
which  he  was  ready  to  "  spend  and  be  spent " — were 
wanting.  Davis  never  thought  of  himself,  and  he 
worked  miracles ;  Wallis  was  not  vulgarly  selfish,  but 
he  could  not  ignore,  for  an  instant,  his  own  claims  and 
pretentions,  and  he  accomplished  next  to  nothing. 
Whatever  he  knew  was  readily  producible  in  conver- 
sation; it  was  as  a  talker  he  was  most  effective  and 
persuasive,  while  of  Davis  it  was  said  with  great  truth 
that  he  was  like  an  iceberg,  of  which  two-thirds  were 
under  water,  only  one.third  visible. 

John  Fisher  Murray  was  essentially  a  man  of  letters. 
He  had  been  educated  as  a  doctor,  and  afterwards 
became  a  barrister,  but  his  devotion  was  reserved  for 
the  less  profitable  service  of  the  muses.  He  was  taU, 
dark,  and  ungainly,  a  man  of  vigorous  physique  and 
vigorous  ability  akin  to  Swift's,  and  with  habits  almost 
as  eccentric.  His  handwriting,  like  his  style,  resembled 
the  Dean's,  and  was  as  legible  as  print.  His  contribu- 
tions went  mainly  to  Conservative  periodicals,  but  on  all 
questions  touching  the  rights  and  interests  of  Ireland 
he  was  a  passionate  nationalist.  Murray  was  a  Belfast 
man,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Murray,  a  physician 
knighted  by  Lord  Anglesea,  and  one  of  a  generation 
which  produced  a  remarkable  group  of  eminent  men  ;  * 
but  he  detested  the  narrowness  and  bigotry  which  had 


•  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  0*Hagan,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  Sir  Samuel  Fer- 
fifuson,  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  Sir  Alexander  MacDonnell,  and  a  man  whom 
his  intimates  regarded  as  the  eqnal  of  any  of  them,  Robert  James  Tennent. 
This  latter  is  the  Tennent  of  wliom  Carlyle  speaks  so  fayourablj  in  his 
recently  published  "  Reminiscences." 
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replaced  the  old  historic  spirit  in  the  cradle  of  the 
Yolunteers  and  the  United  Irishmen.  While  I  was 
editing  a  nationalist  jonmal  in  that  town  he  broke  in 
on  me  with  a  letter  of  enconragement  and  congratola- 
tioTL  ''  If  jon  make  an  impression  on  the  North,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  jon  shonld  not,  Ireland  is  free/'  To 
aid  the  experiment  he  wrote  repeatedly  in  the  Belfast 
Vindieahry  and  afterwards  sometimes  in  the  Nation.  I 
induced  him  at  this  time  to  become  a  regular  contri- 
bntor,  and  his  racy  and  original  artides  constituted  a 
new  feature  in  Irish  journalism.  But  he  resided  in 
London,  and  had  no  share  in  the  counsels  of  the  party, 
to  the  majority  of  whom  he  was  personally  unknown.* 

Thomas  Beilly  was  the  son  of  a  country  attorney/ 
created  a  tazing-master  for  political  services  to  the 
Whigs.  We  were  bom  in, the  same  town,  and  had 
been  educated  in  the  same  school;  but  he  was  more 
than  seven  years  my  junior,  and  came  in  after  I  had 
left.  He  completed  his  education  at  Trinity  College, 
and  in  country  or  city  I  knew  him  constantly  from  his 
youth  upwards.  During  the  Federalist  controversy  he 
wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  Freeman  y  sustaining 
my  views  with  notable  power;  and  as  he  was  among 
the  resOTve  I  knew  I  could  count  upon  in  any  serious 
emergency,  I  now  invited  him  to  contribute  occasionally 
to  the  Nation.  Those  who  know,  or  can  imagine,  what 
a  diploma  of  merit  it  was  considered  by  a  young  Whig 

*  Mnrray  pobliahed  several  books,  the  best  known  of  which  in  that  day 
were  "  The  World  of  London  "  (reprinted  from  Blackwood's  Magazine) 
and  ^  The  Yiceroy,"  a  trenchant  satirical  novel  picturing  the  mimic  conri* 
of  the  Lord-Inei^nant. 
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sixty  years  ago  to  be  admitted  a  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  or  by  a  young  Tory  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  corps  of  the  Quarterly  or  Blackwoody  will  understand 
how  greatly  a  student,  barely  arrived  at  manhood,  and 
longing  for  intellectual  companionship  and  sympathy, 
estimated  this  opportunity.  Eeilly  was  a  constant 
sujfferer  from  nervous  headache,  which  he  attributed  to 
excessive  study  for  his  degree,  and  this  malady  disturbed 
his  judgment,  and  even  distorted  his  affections.  He 
was  still  a  boy  in  manners  and  habits  at  that  time : 
exuberantly  joyous  when  he  was  free  from  suffering,  and 
outspoken  to  a  charm,  perhaps  to  a  fault.  He  was 
middle  sized,  but  strongly  built,  with  a  head  that 
seemed  unduly  large  even  for  his  sturdy  frame,  a  great 
crop  of  light  hair,  and  large,  full,  protruding  blue  eyes. 
He  was  a  big,  clumsy,  careless,  explosive  boy  in  appear- 
ance, but  he  possessed  a  range  of  ideas  and  a  Anigour  of 
expression  which  made  him  a  companion  for  men. 

Richard  O'Gorman  was  tall,  well  made,  and  hand- 
some, with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  carriage  which  was 
easy  and  graceful.  A  young  dandy,  you  would  have 
said  at  the  first  glance  ;  but  his  eye  had  a  purpose  in  it, 
which  was  serious,  and  plainly  far  away  from  self- 
display  ;  and  his  playful  smile  spoke  of  the  contentment 
of  a  man  who  had  found  his  task  in  life,  rather  than 
the  self-complacency  of  a  beau.  He  could  not,  perhaps, 
match  the  foremost  of  his  associates  in  knowledge  or 
natural  gifts,  but  he  had  talents  and  information  far 
beyond  the  range  of  young  men  of  his  class — the  sons  of 
commercial  or  professional  notabilities — and  he  doubled  . 
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tiiefr  foioe  by  applying  them  to  ft  Doble  piu'pQse.  His 
&tB%,  'wha  t(KA  a  teading  part  in  the  moTement  hx 
ezQaocipatioii,  had  brokrai  away  froln  O'ConnfiU  tm  some 
ciaeatioa  nffeatlng  their  personal  iodependenoe ;  bat  no 
famoa  of  the  family  fead  was  disoernible  in  the  frank 
and  generous  demeaaoer  of  O'Gonnaa. 

AH  tfaeae  yonng  men  had  been  reured  in  pi^ospeioas 

lu>Bwi^  and  trained  in  public  schools;   bat  Thomas 

^Hrcy  Hc(}ee,  a  recruit  more  giited  in  some  respects 

f^ian  any  of  them,  had  enjoyed  neither  of  these  adran- 

^>gee..    At  the  period  when  the  bases  of  eharaoter  are 

Iftid,  the  early  death  of  his  mother,  and  hia  father's 

second  marriage,  sent  him  an  emigrant  to  the  United 

States,  in  pursuit  not  so  mucli  of  fortune  as  o£  food  and 

Salter.    Education  and  discipline  are  the  chief  moulders 

o!  character,  but  the  watchful  guidance  and  wise  coun- 

™>  which  form  part  of  the  daily  discipline  of  a  happy 

nome,  were  altogether  unknown  to  him.     In  forming 

"IS  opinions  and  principles  he  had  literally  no  guide 

"ttt  books.     While  he  ought  still  to  have  been  at  the 

'eet  of  an  Irish  teacher  in  the  border  county  where  he 

***  bom,  he  was  earning  his  daily  bread  in  a  newspaper 

office  in  New  England.     This  is  a  slavery  which  might 

"^'^^  cramped  and  distorted  the  nature  of  Davis.    At  an 

C4r]y  age  he  undertook  the  care  of  his  younger  sisters, 

^Dd  bore  the  burthen  cheerfully  through  long  years ; 

sueh  a  responsibility  softens  the  heart,  but  to  how  many 

Btrat^ems  does  it  reconcile  men  that  they  may  make 

Wds  meet  ?     Poverty  teaches  self-reliance,  but  it  does 

"ot   always  teach    self-respect    or   steadfastness;  and 
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whatever  defects  marked  McGee's  character  in  after-life 
we  must  refer  in  part  to  the  painful  struggles  in  which 
his  youth  was  passed. 

McGee  was  horn  in  Carlingford,  in  the  County 
Down,  and  got  his  prenomen  of  Darcy  from  one  of  the 
few  families  of  Catholic  gentry  ahle  to  maintain  them- 
selves there.  He  was  educated  at  Wexford,  where  the 
vagrant  pursuit  of  his  father,  who  was  an  exciseman, 
happened  to  call  him.  He  came  by  his  mother's  side 
of  what  he  was  fond  of  calling  "good  rebel  blood." 
Her  people  had  been  out  in  the  rising  of  '98,  and  she 
fed  the  imagination  of  her  boy  with  tragic  and  romantic 
stories  of  that  era.  When  he  landed  in  Boston,  early 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  had  neither  money  nor 
money's  worth,  except  a  prize  received  at  a  school 
examination  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse ;  and 
this  diploma  of  early  merit  had  to  go  to  a  book-stall, 
that  he  might  sleep  under  a  roof.  They  are  but  un- 
generous critics  to  whom  the  picture  of  the  solitary 
Irish  lad,  as  poor  and  unknown  as  the  world-famous 
printer's  apprentice  who  once  walked  the  same  streets 
dining  on  a  penny  roll,  will  not  explain,  and  in  part 
excuse,  errors  of  discipline,  even  when  they  become,  as 
they  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  become,  errors  of 
conduct.  His  first  employment  in  America  was  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Boston  Pilot,  an  Irish  journal 
then  and  still  planted  in  the  old  Puritan  capital ;  and 
he  used  his  opportunity  so  effectually  that  he  became  a 
contributor,  and  in  the  end  its  editor.  An  article  of 
singular  sensibility  and  power  on  periodical  famines  in 
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Ireland  attracted  the  notice  of  Wilson  Gray,  a  man  of 
Wn  insight  and  wide  sympathies,  and  he  offered  the 
inknown  writer  an  engagement  at  a  liberal  salary  on 
the  Freeman's  Journal.     McGee  bad  a  genuine  affection 
for  "Wilson  Gray,  but  he  found  himself,  when  he  entered 
wi  his  task,  in  imperfect  sympathy  with  his  other  col- 
leagues,    I^e  Freeman  was  the  organ  of  the  commercial 
class — a  class  who  desire  what  is  right  and  just  as  far 
^  they  understand  it,  but  who  are  conamonly  deficient 
IQ  imagination  and  political  faith,  and  easily  alarmed 
"J  novelty  or  enthusiasm.     The  young  poet  naturally 
S'ATitated  towards  men  with  gifts  liker  his  own.     He 
^rag  sent  as  special  correspondent  to  London  during  the 
BfiBsion  of  Parliament,  hut  his  political  letters  were  a 
little  wild  and  speculative.     A  solid  puree  of  fact,  with 
a  piquant  seasoning  of  personality,  is  what  the  public 
expect  in  that  sort  of  p/at,  and  did  not  find  in  McGee's ; 
and  it  was  plain,  from  certain  volunteer  contributions 
which  he  sent  to  the  Nation,  that  he  had  plunged  into 
the    British  Museum,  and  was  more  absorbed   in  the 
achievements  of  Luke  Wadding  and  Art  Kavaoagh  than 
in  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord  John  Russell.     He 
had  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  whatever  was  Irish,  and 
his  mind  was  stored  with  knowledge  on  national  subjects 
collected  under  great  disadvantages,  and  hence  inexact 
and  ill-digested,  but  curious  and  abundant,  and  it  was 
his  highest  enjoyment  to  increase  and  classify  this  store. 
Dr.  Gray  was  clearly  within  his  rights  in  objecting,  as 
he  did,  to  the  dissipation  of  time  for  which  his  firm 
were  paying  liberally,  and  the  eng^ement  came  to  a 
0  2 
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sudden  end.  When  the  fact  was  reported  to  me  I  con- 
sidered myself  hound  to  protect  him  from  the  conse- 
quences of  rashness,  originating  in  his  sympathy  with 
the  Young  Irelanders,  and  he  became  London  corre- 
spondent, and  in  the  end  a  political  writer,  for  the 
Nation.  In  years  he  was  still  little  more  than  a  boy, 
not  yet  having  reached  the  statutory  age  of  manhood ;  * 
but,  as  he  has  himself  somewhere  written  of  anothe^, 
"his  mind  was  far  older,  for  life  does  not  count  by 
years,  but  by  events  and  experiences,  and  some  have 
lived  as  much  at  thirty  as  others  at  three-score."  I 
have  described  his  appearance.  His  face  was  odd,  and 
might  even  be  considered  ugly;  but  it  had  what  is 
better  than  comeliness  in  the  face  of  a  man — plasticiiy 
and  expression.  The  prevailing  character  was  agreeable, 
with  a  tendency,  perhaps,  to  be  too  deferential ;  but  it 
changed  suddenly  to  correspond  with  the  sentiment  he 
was  about  to  utter,  and,  in  addressing  a  public  audience, 
helped  wonderfully  the  purpose  of  his  speech.  An  un- 
accountable Negro  cast  of  features  was  a  constant  source 
of  jesting  allusions,  and  induced  his  enemies,  of  whom 
he  came  to  have  a  plentiful  supply,  to  distort  his  name 
from  Darcy  McGee  into  Darky  McGee ;  but,  if  he  was 
as  uncomely  as  Curran,  he  was  nearly  as  gifted. 

Among  these  young  men  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
was  not  one  of  those  who  founded,  or  made  the  early- 
reputation  of  the  journal.  None  of  these  indeed  had 
fallen  away  ;  Dillon  wrote  from  time  to  time  letters  of 

*  McGree  was  bom  on  the  13tli  of  April,  1825,  and  was  the  youngest  of 
the  party  in  1845. 
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CjFmpati^  and  oouuel,  aad  ^be  two'  joong  iMrzuibert 
«dinm  ISx.  &odie  ww  tnuning  in  the  aibefnue  niTBte* 
iiM  of  &e  law  which  legnlstes  hncb,  teoemenits,  ftad 
*  heieclitBtiicmtB,  made  tiiae  once  a  week  to  aend  ooeanonal 
oontribstioiifl,  uid  constant  cariticiBm  and  advice  on  whaV 
ercr  was  being  done  in  Irisb  aiEain. 

To  reonut  the  rank  and  file  of  an  army  seaitefed  hf 
■mat  9>  a  leaa  difficult  operation  than  to  replace  it  etat- 
Mo^  when  it  has  been  dsBtrojed;  and  the  equivalent 
adadn  in  civil  affaira  is  still  more  desperate ; '  biit  it 
ndgbt  be  hoped  with  some  confidence  that  whrai  the 
new  year  opened  a  Yoncg  Ireland  party  would  be  found 
in  its  place,  not  identical  indeed  with  the  one  the 
country  had  known  earlier,  but  manifestly  the  same 
p»ty  recruited  and  re-organised,  and  as  ready  for 
action  as  at  any  period  of  its  existence.  AU  the  gaps 
in  its  ranks  were  filled,  except  the  gap  which  no  one 
could  fill. 

To  keep  bo  many  new  recruits  in  harmony,  it  was 
essential  to  determine  beforehand  our  course  in  difficul- 
ties long  foreseen,  and  sure  to  arise.     The  quarrel  with 
Old  Ireland,  as  the  immediate  adherents  of  O'Connell 
Qow  delighted  to   call   themselves,    only    smouldered, 
'^uice   Davis's  death   O'Connell  had  been   silent  and 
'^'ene,   but    open   and    subterranean   attacks   on   the 
^^Han  never  ceased;  and  we  had  learned  from  .^sop 
|'*iat  when  lackeys  shower  blows  and  bad  language,  it 
*^  *»ot  safe  to  trust  to  the  smiles  of  their  master.     It 
.^*8-  very  probable  we  should  soon  have  to  fight  for  our 
*^Pmions,  perhaps  for  our  existence  as  a  party ;  and  the 
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policy  we  adopted  might  evade  the  danger,  or,  if  that 
proved  impossible,  determine  the  victory.  The  principles 
of  the  journal  and  the  party  were  of  course  fixed,  hut  the 
policy  fit  to  be  pursued  under  the  circumstances  of  the  hour 
can  be  determined  only  when  the  hour  is  about  to  dawn. 
Principles  are  like  fixed  stars,  always  in  their  unchange- 
able places ;  policy  is  the  chart  of  the  pilot  who  sails 
by  their  light.  He  shifts  with  the  wind  and  tide ;  his 
craft  may  be  driven  out  of  her  course  by  a  tempest,  she 
may  lie  like  a  log  on  the  waters  in  a  calm ;  he  tacks  to 
the  right  to  avoid  breakers  on  a  dangerous  coast,  and 
to  the  left  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  a  sunken  rock,  but  all 
the  time  he  is  pressing  on  with  unsleeping  watchfulness 
to  his  appointed  port.  The  upshot  of  our  consultations 
amoimted  to  this :  a  quarrel  with  O'Connell  would  en- 
danger, perhaps  destroy,  the  public  cause,  and  must  be 
avoided  by  aU  honourable  means.  It  was  true  that  a 
great  opportunity  had  been  lost  on  the  release  of  the 
State  prisoners,  but  a  national  cause  outlives  reverses, 
and  we  were  yoimg  and  could  wait.  To  complete  the 
work  of  education  and  conciliation  which  Davis  had 
begun,  would  occupy  all  our  energies  for  many  a  day. 
Prejudices  of  sect,  of  race,  of  class,  and  of  locality,  which 
kept  the  people  disunited,  had  to  be  sapped  and  mined. 
But  if  it  were  true,  as  men  whispered  on  all  sides,  that 
the  long  retreat  since  Clontarf  was  to  end  in  a  new 
Whig  alliance ;  if  the  leader  was  going  to  pull  down 
the  green  flag  once  again,  as  in  1835,  we  must  resist 
that  manoeuvre  at  all  costs.  We  had  prevented  him 
retreating  on  Federalism ;  and  though  the  public  spirit 
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had  bera  steadily  declining  ever  since  that  attempt,  it 
might  be  hoped  it  was  strong  enough  to  forbid  a  more 
shamefal  retreat  upon  "VVhiggerj-.  At  worst,  if  the  cause 
moat  go  down,  better  go  dowu  with  it,  and  leave  to 
another  generation  an  honourable  example  and  a  sacred 
duty;  for  he  was  a  true  philosopher  who  declared  that 
the  Uwt  resource  of  oppressed  nations  are  writers  able 
to  bequeath  to  posterity  tasks  which  posterity  will 
&itl]fulty  perform. 

I  expuusded  these  opinions  in  the  Nation  plainly, 

but  with  a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  offence.     Men  who 

believed    that   God's   justice    controls    the    cxirrent    of 

bBnum  ollairs,  and  who,  having  read  history,  knew  how 

I    the  sternest  resistance  breaks  like  glass  under  the  pres- 

jr  lore  of  a  great  emei^ency,  might,  I  urged,  confidently 

await  the  future ;    for  the  future  is  the  storehouse  of 

opportunities.     Sooner  or  later  the  hour  would  come 

when  patience  and  courage  would   reap  their  reward. 

And  meantime  we  must  strive  to  carry  with  us  all  the 

elements  of  a  nation,  its  gentry  and  merchants,  as  well 

as  its  artisans    and    peasantry.      Ulster,    jealous  and 

troward    as    she    was,  influenced    by  bigots,  led    by  a 

gentry  who  had  a  manifest    interest    in    keeping    her 

apart,  might    and    must  be  won.       It  was  Ulstermen 

wbo  had  planned  the  national    movement  of    '82,  the 

national  movement    of    '98,  and    the    first    Protestant 

movement  for  Catholic  Emancipation.     The  cause  for 

which    Porter    and    Orr    died    on    the    scaffold,    the 

wcEennas  of  the  Monaghan  Militia  under  a  fusillade, 

^  UcCracken    in    the  field,  the    cause  of  a  United 
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Ireland,  begotten  in  Belfast,  nurtured  in  the  glyns 
and  hamlets  of  Antrim,  and  sealed  with  the  testament 
of  blood  on  the  plains  of  Down,  might  still  be  made 
dear  to  men  of  the  same  race.*  An  easier  task  was 
to  win  the  middle- class  Protestants  in  Leinster  and 
Munster,  engaged  in  commerce  and  professions,  for 
they  had  the  clearest  interest  in  the  design  to  which  the 
bulk  of  their  countrymen  were  pledged.  They  were 
kept  away  only  by  the  fear  of  Catholic  ascendancy,  and 
against  this  danger  they  were  entitled  to  receive  the 
most  positive  guarantees.  The  language  of  the  northern 
patriot,  Drennan,  had,  after  half  a  century,  lost  none  of 
its  touching  truth :  "  Blessed  be  the  man  who  falls  like 
Joseph  on  the  neck  of  his  brethren,  however  different  in 
character  or  feelings,  kisses  them  and  weeps  aloud,  and 
says  *  I  am  thy  brother.' "  f     The  agents  to  be  relied  upon 

*  That  the  hope  of  a  national  union  for  national  ends  was  not  iU. 
founded  we  now  know.  Before  half  a  dozen  years  the  most  rigoroas  and 
enlightened  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  were  united  with  the  remnant  of 
the  Young  Ireland  party  in  a  great  public  purpose,  second  only  to  national 
independence — the  protection  of  Irish  farmers  from  arbitrary  eviction  and 
unjust  rents.  Nationalists  were  perhaps  in  a  minority  in  Ulster  in  1845, 
but  we  knew  they  were  not  in  so  hopeless  a  minority  as  Reformers  had 
been  in  Scotland  half  an  age  earlier.  If  nationality  made  little  visible 
progress  in  the  North,  it  was  at  worst  uot  so  effectually  repressed  as  sym. 
pathy  with  Parliamentary  Reform  had  been  repressed  m  the  whole  island 
of  Britain  under  Pitt,  Addington,  and  PercivaL 

t  Though  this  hope  was  bafSed  and  impeded  by  the  sectarian  tone 
adopted  in  Conciliation  Hall,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  it  was  well 
founded.  Before  three  years  had  elapsed  there  was  a  Protestant  Repeal 
Association  in  Dublin,  consisting  exclusively  of  recruits  of  that  religion ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  humiliating  reverse  to  which  the  national  cause 
was  subjected,  before  twenty  years  a  section  of  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  and  of  the  landed  gentry,  led  by  professors  of  the 
Protestant  University,  declared  for  the  government  of  Ireland  by  Irish- 
men in  their  own  parliament.  Even  in  1845  the  most  authentic  organ  of 
the  Protestant  interest  and  propertied  class,  foreshadowed  a  national  con- 
federacy which  would  be  crowned  with  immediate  success.  **  However 
improbable,  it  is  not  impossible,  that  better  terms  might  be  made  with  the 
Repealers  than  the  government  seem  disposed  to  give.    A  hundred  thou- 
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wen  education  and  conciliation,  tlio  one  tu  strengtheQ 
»nj  discipline,  the  other  to  unite  the  whole  nation. 
And  of  all  revolutionary  forces  education  was  the 
jrrentest.  IgDorancc  cowers,  whines,  and  despairs ; 
tniined  men  are  patient  and  hopeful.  Such  men 
fonndfd  Holland  on  a  swamp,  and  held  it  again^'t  the 
master  of  Europe ;  such  men  preserved  the  tap-root  of 
nationality  in  Belgium  when  the  soil  was  desolated  by 
constant  war,  and  trodden  by  a  successiou  of  foreign 
tnradsB.  It  was  the  schoolmaster  who  liberated 
America,  and  who  was  preparing  the  inevitable 
b'berstion  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The  deliverance 
of  the  Irish  people  might  be  distant,  but  it  was 
SOT*-,  cm  the  sole  condition  that  they  were  true  to 
themselves. 

This  was  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Young  Ireland 
party  at  that  time — Conciliation  and  Education,  not 
Conspiracy  and  Arms ;  and  there  will  not,  I  think,  be 
t'uund  a  syllable  spoken  or  written  by  any  of  them 
which  runs  counter  to  it.  It  is  important  to  note  this 
fact  in  its  relation  to  transactions  Which  were  soon  to 
occur.  They  had  not  ceased  to  believe  that  Ireland  had 
a  rams  belli;  but  the  opportunity  which  justifies  the 
last  resource  of  the  wronged  had  been  permitted  to  dis- 
appear for  the  present,  and  it  would  have  been  rais- 

•»iid  Ormngemcn,  with  Ihfir  coloore  fljing.  might  yet  mwl  n  huodred 
:tH,u..iua  K(-i>e»liTS  iin  the  banks  of  the  Bovne ;  aud  on  a  fiold  prosi'ntinj:; 
»j  muT  wleuin  remiuiaoi'iiooH  tu  all,  sign  the  Magna  Clinrin  of  Ireland  h 
i»Jrl>.  udi-nf e.  The  Urpi'al  banner  might  tlit'n  lie  orange  aud  grfcn.  flviug 
^^■B  the  GiutB  Cansewsy  to  the  Cove  of  Cork,  and  iirondly  look  cliiwii 
(I"*  the  ««11b  of  Derry  npon  a  new-born  nation."— I>ut iin  Evening  Mail, 
fintl  m  the  Sation,  Aug.  J,  1845. 
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leading  the  people  not  to  recognise  the  &.ct  and  teach 
them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  adversaries  knew 
so  little  of  the  arts  of  party  warfare  as  to  allow  us  to 
rally  and  reform  our  ranks  in  peace.  We  were  kept 
under  fire  during  the  entire  operation  by  the  sharp- 
shooters of  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  It  sounds  like  a 
paradox  that  a  person  whom  I  have  described  as  feeble 
and  trivial  should  be  so  considerable  a  motive-power  in 
these  affairs,  but  nothing  is  easier  to  comprehend.  He 
was  able  to  sway  a  powerful  lever — ^the  leader  of  the 
people;  and  the  leader  of  the  people  could  move  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  and  in  an  especial  manner  the 
Catholic  clergy,  whose  confidence  he  had  won  by  signal 
services. 

If  O'Connell  or  his  son  believed  the  Young  Irelanders 
to  be  dangerous  he  had  doubtless  a  perfect  right  to 
thwart  and  resist  them,  but  in  no  case  by  the  methods 
which  were  employed.  Personal  slander  became  a  con- 
stant weapon  against  men  who  slandered  or  assailed 
no  one.  Nothing  could  be  said  against  their  lives,  bat 
it  was  easy  to  tell  a  pious  people  that  they  were  the 
enemies  of  religion,  and  this  device  was  in  constant  use. 
Our  first  unmasked  assailant  was  a  clergyman  named 
Power.*  He  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  the  Tablet, 
complaining  that  Mr.  Lucas  was  disparaging  Mr. 
Barrett,  a  faithful  follower  of  the  Liberator,  for  offences 


*  This  was  the  clergyman  whose  letter  on  the  "  Duty  of  a  Soldier " 
constituted  an  overt  act  in  the  indictment  against  the  State  prisoners. — 
*•  Young  Ireland,"  p.  396.   - 
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which  were  after  all  so  trivial  as  his  sins  against  the 
Primate  and  the  Nation. 

"  It  is  to  me,"  he  said,  "  perfectly  ineiplicable  that  one  of 
TOOT  wvIl-kDown  sagacity  does  not  at  once  perceive  that  the 
iiBpBtatiuns  of  the  godless  Nalwn  and  the  eeoaurea  o£  Dr.  Crolly 
are.  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  produced  that  the  man  whom 
they  aasail  is  the  uu purchasable,  steadfast,  faithful  advocate  of 
tbe  liberties  of  his  country  and  the  religion  of  the  people." 

"  The   godless   Nation  !  "     I  joined   issue   on    the 
tnument,  in  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  Tablet, 
that  the  antidote  might  follow  the  hane.     I  had  long 
desired,  I  said,  to  find  anyone  with  a  name  and  character 
to  make  the  charge  implied  in  this  epithet  in  terms  that 
could  be  grappled  with,  that  I  might  put  the  slander  to 
shame.  But  such  an  opponent  must  come  into  the  court  of 
inquiry  with  clean  hands.  If  Mr.  Power  were  an  opponent 
answering  to  this  description,  I  desired  no  other.   But  it 
was  proper  to  state  that  the  staff  of  the  Pilot  had  re- 
ported throughout  Dublin  that  it  was  he  who  instigated 
them  to  publish  the  shameful  falsehood  that  the  Primate 
was  insane.     If  he  could  deny  this  charge,  I  would  in- 
Tite  him  to  debate  the  other  question  ;  if  he  could  not 
deny  it,  he  was  entitled  to  no  answer— he  was  beneath 
controversy.     Mr.  Power  wrote  a  reply  contending  that 
■och  a  report  actually  existed  ;  he  had  himself  heard  it 
with  details  more  humiliating  than  any  given  in  the 
Pilot,  and  to  communicate  a  current  report  to  the  press 
vu  not  a  falsehood.     As  for  the  Nation,  he  called  it 
"  godless  "  because  it  advocated  the  godless  system  of 
education  established  in  the  Provincial  Colleges;  and 
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the  Tablet,  he  insisted,  must  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
I  considered  a  polemist  like  this  worthy  of  no  further 
notice,  but  Mr.  Lucas  held  him  in  an  iron  grasp.  He 
admonished  him  that  by  admitting  the  authorship  of 
the  slander  on  Dr.  Crolly  he  assumed  a  very  serious  re- 
sponsibility. As  to  Mr.  Barrett,  the  charges  against  him 
were  that  he  had  forged  a  letter  designed  as  the  basis  of 
a  slander,  and  that  he  had  left  the  falsehood  against  the 
Primate  without  contradiction  long  after  he  knew  it  to 
be  unfounded-charges  to  which  the  friendship  of  the 
Liberator  could  hardly  be  pleaded  as  an  adequate  answer. 
Nothing  that  had  ever  been  written  in  the  Tablet  justi- 
fied Mr.  Power  in  applying  the  epithet  "  godless  '*  to 
the  Nation,  for  the  Tablet  always  admitted  the  honourable 
intentions  and  personal  integrity  of  Mr.  Duffy  and  his 
friends,  and,  in  the  opinions  they  held,  had  unfortu- 
nately the  support  of  many  of  the  Irish  clergy,  whom 
Mr.  Power  would  scarcely  denounce  as  "  godless."  As  for 
Mr.  Barrett,  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  CathoUc  cause  in  Lre- 
land  to  be  identified  with  forgery,  and  Mr.  Lucas  heartily 
prayed  that  so  good  a  cause  might  be  speedily  purged 
of  so  shameful  an  ally.  This  answer  was  overwhelming, 
but  the  dogged  dullness  which  confounds  a  charge  with 
positive  proof,  and  the  factious  malignity  which  is  in- 
different to  evidence,  were  content  with  Mr.  Power's 
vindication,  and  the  "  godless  Nation  "  became  a  favourite 
epithet  with  Mr.  John  O'Connell's  partisans.  The  lie, 
indeed,  played  an  important  part  in  Irish  affairs  for 
more  than  a  generation. 

I  can  still  recall  the  wrath  and  scorn  which  this  base 
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employment  of  religion  as  a  mask  for  party  paasioiis 
excited  in  honourable  minds — a  wrath  and  scorn  the 
more  intense  in  proportion  to  the  seriousness  of  their 
convictions.  One  ecclesiastic  in  an  eminent  position,  a 
professor  of  theology  in  the  National  College — the  same, 
indeed,  who  had  attacked  the  Naf'xm  for  careless  writing 
on  dogmatic  questions  a  year  before — poured  out  this 
feeling  in  spontaneous  eloquence,  of  which  he  was  a 
master.     He  was  disgusted,  he  said,  at  the  liberalism  in 

'  doctrinal  matters  which  would  shade  away  and  refine 

I  tauth  to  the  likeness  of  error : — 

"But  worse,  baser,  viler,  and  more  loathsome  ia  the  other 
eotreme,  and  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  faith  in  the  end — the 
practiee  of  making  the  spouse  of  Christ  a  political  or  personal  etalk- 
ing-horse,  of  trafficking^  in  the  strong  faith',  in  the  ardent  devotion 
and  religious  delicacy  of  feeling  of  the  people,  for  political  ends  or 
the  gratification  of  vanity  or  spleen,  or  for  any  end ;  of  representing 
religion  as  a  masked  assassia  of  character  with  her  da^er  and 
bowl — this  is,  practically  at  least,  hypocrisy  of  the  worst  kind : 
it  tends  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  reality  of  whatever  is 
generous  and  sincere  in  man :  its  goal  is  the  utter  extinction  of 
all  religion — atheism  in  practice."* 

And  the  Dublin  Review,  the  highest  organ  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  empire,  took  occasion  to  strike 
the  same  note.  In  reviewing  the  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ire- 
land, it  recognised  the  beginning  of  a  national  literature, 
and  approved  heartily  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
undertaken.  If  the  hopes  of  creating  such  a  literature 
were  disappointed  from  lukewarmness  or  indifference, 
*'  a  deep  responsibility  and  heavy  shame,"  the  writer 

*  FriTAte  letter  j>ene8  m«. 
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significantly  declared,  "  would  rest  npon  those  whose  in- 
fluence was  withheld  from  the  task  of  realising  them/' 
This  atonement  for  bigoted  censure  was  the  more  wel- 
come that  the  writer  was  also  a  professor  in  the  National 
College — a  man  "  of  whom  scholarship  and  sanctiiy," 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries 
has  declared,  "  were  special  characteristics,"*  the  emi- 
nent ecclesiastic,  who  afterwards  for  nearly  a  generation 
conducted  its  affairs  as  President.  Among  the  men  who 
tendered  me  personal  sympathy  and  good  wishes  at  that 
time  was  a  young  priest,  then  professor,  afterwards 
president,  in  the  Missionary  College  of  All  Hallows.  I 
had  never  seen  him  before,  but  I  was  much  struck  by 
his  simplicity,  suavity,  and  good  sense ;  scarcely  fore- 
seeing, however,  that  he  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  bishops  of  his  day ;  a  man  who 
took  a  fearless  part  with  the  national  party  when  he 
sympathised  with  them,  and  a  fierce  aaid  fearless  part 
against  them  when  he — or  they,  as  he  believed — had 
changed  opinions.f  There  were  not  in  the  Irish  Church 
at  that  time  three  men  of  rarer  gifts  or  higher  character 
than  these  three  ;  and  it  is  good  that  those  who  will 
read  with  pain  and  shame  the  proceedings  of  other 
ecclesiastics  a  little  later  should  remember  this  fact. 

O'Connell  still  held  occasional  meetings  and  ban- 
quets in  the  country.  His  constant  theme  was  the 
necessity  of  a  parliamentary  party;    "with   sixty-five 


*  Charles  William  Russell,  D.D.,  an  Essay  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland. 
t  Known  to  the  present  generation  as  Dr.  Moriarty,  Bishop  of  Kerry. 
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memben  lie  would  cany  Bepeal  and  restore  the  [oriia- 
tinsnt  to  College  Qreen:"  When  he  atondoned  the 
poHcf  of  the  Mallow  Defianoe,  the  onlj  altematiTe,  if 
be  oontinjied  a  Bepealer,  wab  a  pariiamenta^  party. 
If  he  would  not  fight,  l^en  he  mnst  persnade  or  coeroe 
de  Lf^fislatare;  there  was  literaUy  no  third  method. 
He  reoc^nised  this  necessity  so  clearly,  that  after  his 
Federal  proposal  had  failed  it  was  the  to^o  to  whidi 
he  Amsiantly  applied  himself.  At  local  meetings  and 
hanqoets  he  exhorted  constitnencieB  to  insist  upon  their 
r^resentatdres  supporting  the  nati<mal  cause  or  to 
cashier  them.  In  Sligo  he  promised  that  there  should 
be  seventy  Bepealers  in  the  next  parliament ;  the  Clare 
election  had  carried  Emancipation,  and  the  election  at 
which  seventy  Repealers  were  chosen  would  carry 
Repeal.  In  Galway  he  exhorted  the  people  to  elect 
members  of  the  Repeal  Association,  two  for  the  city 
and  two  for  the  county.  In  a  public  letter  he  bade  the 
"Whigs  "  not  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  soul 
that  this  rule  would  be  relaxed  in  the  slightest  degree ; "  * 
and  he  warned  the  most  gifted  of  them,  Richard  Sheil, 
in  language  which  subsequent  events  rendered  memor- 
able, that  even  he  must  cease  to  sit  for  an  Irish  con- 
stituency unless  he  returned  to  his  original  faith  as  a 
Repealer.  "  Sheil  is  a  brilliant  orator  (he  said) ;  I  love, 
I  regard,  and  I  esteem  him ;  but  when  I  tell  him  from 
this  spot  that  he  shall  not  continue  to  represent  Dun- 
garvan  if  he  does  not  become  a  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, I  speak  a  truth  most  unpleasant  to  me,  but 
*  Letter  to  the  Repeal  AssociAtion,  dated  Aognst  14tb,  18^. 
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one  that  assuredly  will  be  worked  out."  *  These  were 
promises  sufficiently  specific,  and  the  time  was  near  at 
hand  to  give  them  eflPect. 

In  the  Association,  meantime,  things  went  badly. 
Mr.  John  O'Connell  proceeded  day  by  day  as  if  his  aim 
were  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done  in  1843  and  1844. 
Protestants  were  alienated  by  harangues  which  were  as 
much  out  of  place  in  a  Kepeal  Association  as  in  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  sympathy  of  foreign 
nations  was  wantonly  rejected.  When  the  State  pri- 
soners were  in  Eichmond  Bridewell,  O'Connell  predicted 
that  the  war  policy  of  France  would  burst  open  the  prison 
doors  ;  but  Mr.  John  O'Connell  thought  proper  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  declare  that  the  special 
representative  of  that  policy,  M.  Thiers,  the  man  whose 
designs  more  than  any  other  force  then  in  existence 
tended  to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  the  surrender  of  1782, 
was  **  a  characterless  vagabond  " — an  estimate  of  the 
French  statesman  which  corresponds  imperfectly  with 
the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  And  this  was  not 
the  worst ;  somewhat  later  an  incident  occurred  which 
gave  the  Head  Pacificator  an  opportunity  of  transcend- 
ing the  folly  of  his  patron.     In  the  American  House  of 

*  Repeal  Association,  reported  in  the  Nation,  Nov.  Ist,  1845.  In  tbeae 
country  excursions  O'Counell  was  frequently  accompanied  by  Mr.  Barrett, 
fresh  from  his  slanders  on  the  Primate,  and  Mr.  Dillon  Brown  piebald  with 
social  sins.  No  one  familiar  with  public  affairs  can  ignore  tlie  necessity 
sometimes  imposed  upon  a  leader  to  protect  the  scabby  sheep  of  his  flock ; 
but  to  select  such  men  as  his  travelling  companions,  and  to  permit  them  to 
harangue  audiences  on  the  class  of  representatives  whom  they  should  select, 
and  even  on  the  interest  of  faith  and  morals,  proved  a  disastrous  mistake—^ 
mistake  which  cannot  be  left  ont  of  view  in  a  survey  of  O'Connell's  career, 
*   for  it  was  one  of  those  for  which  he  paid  a  terrible  penalty  in  the  end. 


nor  RMuar  or  rovwa  oaLjam^-^aamR  nax.  0) 

SmfumeaitSlxna  »  number,  of  Bnh  Bneage,*  moved  » 
Mriei  of  teeolatioiis  affirmin;  Hiat  itme  tik^  dnlyof  fhe 
SflfrnWe  to  extrad  the  bleenngs  a£  its  ftee  iiisttt«ti<Hi8 
Ao  vnxf  jmutioibk.  quarter «{  tfa»  worid,  tiuit  the  Idali 
Iwo^bad  long  been  gMmnd  down  hj  British  ibugoyeiA' 
wmoA,  a&d  that  i^  Hotue.  would  g^ve  doe  otnsideratiM 
i0aiij«wrtDfefroml^tpe(^  to  be  moorpontedvith 
tiie  0aioa.  Tbe  most  k^al  jgenfleaaan  hi  Irelflud  migiit 
•ee  with  ntiribotim  s&eh  a  spar  allied  to  the  lagging 
i^pint  «F  Si^Iiah  stateemen.  To  natimalirtg  it  wm 
ttattmmi^  a  God-eend,  for  it  waa  iHKler  the  preerare  of 
foxeign  troables  their  desire  would  be  most  speedily 
acoomplisbed.  It  might' have  been  answered  that  the 
good  wishes  and  sympathy  of  America  were  always 
welcome,  though  the  Kepeal  Association  was  aiming  not  . 
to  break  away  from  the  empire,  bnt  to  regain  for  Ire- 
land her  rightful  position  in  it.  Bat  the  Head  Pacifi- 
cator in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Liberator, 
"  who  confided  in  his  fidelity  to  the  laet  extremity  of 
human  confidence,"  and  of  his  noble  spirited  friend, 
John  O'Connell  (both  being  absent  on  the  occasion), 
made  this  stapendous  declaration : — 

"Not  only  do  I  disdain  the  attiunment  of  selfish  Irish 
nationality  at  the  sacrifice  of  abandoniDg,  even  for  a  moment, 
the  sablime  principle  of  universal  liberty,  religious  and  civil,  to 
every  created  man ;  bnt  I  Bolemnly  declare  before  High  Heaven 
that  rather  than  see  Ireland  independent  and  annexed  to  America, 
and  polluted  by  sending  representatives  to  sit  in  a  Congress  that 
Mictions  Negro  slavery,  I  would  wish  to  see  Ireland  with  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  on  her  soil,  myself  of  coarse  included, 
*  Hon.  Phelix  UeConneD. 
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overwhelmed  and  submerged  for  ever  by  a  swelling  and  upheav- 
ing of  the  wild  Atlantic  Ocean/' 

Only  a  vivid  imagination  can  realise  the  wrath  and 
horror  of  men  whose  dearest  hope  in  life  was  to  lift  up 
their  nation  again,  on  reading  this  tirade,  uttered 
without  comment  or  contradiction,  in  the  name  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  from  the  platform  of  their  national 
Association.  It  was  slight  consolation  to  remember 
that  it  was  made  by  a  crazy  rhapsodist  who  was  living 
on  funds  contributed  by  the  people  whose  devotion  to 
their  mother-country  he  denounced  as  selfish,  or  that 
Ireland  already  sent  representatives  to  a  parliament 
which,  up  to  a  dozen  years  before,  had  sanctioned  Negro 
slavery  as  complacently  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  whose  members  had  bought,  sold, 
reared,  and  kidnapped  slaves ;  or,  indeed,  that  more 
intolerable  wrong  was  at  that  moment  inflicted  on 
tenants-at-will  in  Mayo  or  Kerry  than  on  slaves  in 
Alabama  or  South  Carolina.  For  the  sting  was  that 
our  best  allies,  the  American  people,  would  feel  out- 
raged at  being  universally  included  in  a  reproach 
applicable  only  to  a  bare  majority,  and  would  hold  the 
Irish  people  responsible  for  language  uttered  in  their 
name  without  repudiation  or  dissent.  At  bottom  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that  this  preposterous  Pacificator 
did  speak  with  authority,  and  that  the  transaction  was 
as  much  the  result  of  a  man  behind  the  screen  as  the 
street-drama  of  "Punch  and  Judy.''  It  may  seem 
strange  that  Mr.  John  O'Connell  should  desire  to- 
degrade  a  cause  which  he  hoped  some  day  to  lead,  and 
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to  dimiaigh  a  power  of  which  he  claimed  the  reversion. 
Men  not  disposed  to  judge  him  with  inordinate  severity 
— some,  indeed,  who  were  still  his  associates  at  this 
time — were  of  opinion  in  latter  years  that  he  was  willing 
ibat  it  should  dwindle  into  such  a  cause,  and  such  an 
organisation,  as  would  submit  to  his  spur  and  rein,  "  A 
little  donkey,"  says  the  Eastern  proverb,  "  is  easily 
moanted ; "  not  so  a  stallion  or  an  elephant,  and  the 
Yoang  Liberator's  powers  of  equitation  were  limited. 

While  the  rally  of  the   Young  Ireland  party  wa«  j 
still  in  progress,  before  Davis  was  three  months  in  his 
grave,  the    danger  we   foresaw  in  the    distance  arose 
saddenly.     In  December,  1845,  the  government  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  resigned,  during  a  parliamentary  recess — 

"  Like  sliip*!  that  have  qimp  liown  at  wa 
While  heaven  was  all  tranqnillity." 

The  apprehension  which  began  to  exist  of  a  famine  in 
Ireland  induced  him  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws;  but  some  of  his  colleagues  refused  to  assent  to 
this  measure,  and  he  delivered  up  the  seals  precipitately, 
and  advised  the  Queen  to  send  for  Lord  John  Russell. 
The  Whigs  were,  it  appeared,  on  the  threshold  of  power. 
That  the  Irish  Whigs  who  were  masquerading  as 
Bepealers  would  intrigue  to  sacrifice  the  national 
question  in  the  interests  of  the  new  administration 
might  be  safely  assumed,  and  that  O'Connell  would 
fwist  them  was  by  no  means  certain.  O'Brien  and  the 
lonng  Irelanders  accustomed  to  speak  at  Conciliation 
H»ll  were  in  the  country  for  the  Christmas  holidays ; 
D  2 
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I  was  precluded  from  speaking  there  by  the  new  roles, 
and  the  decisive,  and  often  irrevocable,  first  step  might 
be  made  before  any  of  us  could  so  much  as  be  heard. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  was  a  cardinal  one. 
As  soon  as  the  chair  was  taken  a  brief,  significant  note 
was  read  from  O'Brien.  li  the  Whigs  came  in  he 
trusted  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  effect  by  cor- 
ruption what  the  Tories  had  failed  to  effect  by  coercion. 
If  the  people  forgot  their  pledge,  never  to  remit  their 
claims  to  self-government,  he  would  regret  having 
avowed  himself  a  Eepealer.  His  motto  was  ''Bepeal 
and  no  Compromise."  O'Connell  moved  the  insertion 
of  this  letter  on  the  minutes ;  but  why,  he  asked,  should 
they  pause  to  insert  it  on  the  minutes,  it  would  be  engraved 
on  the  heart  of  every  honest  Irishman ;  his  own  motto 
also  was  "  Repeal  and  no  Compromise.''  The  skilful  tac- 
tician had  not  forgotten  the  device  by  which  he  circum- 
vented John  Keogh  a  generation  earlier — ^wreathing  him 
with  compliments  at  the  outset,  and  then  gently  leading 
the  meeting  to  reverse  the  policy  Keogh  had  recom- 
mended. In  the  course  of  a  long  speech,  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  he  proceeded  to  do  the  precise  thing  against 
which  O'Brien  had  forewarned  him — ^to  offer  the  parlia- 
mentary support  of  the  Irish  members  to  the  coming 
Government.  "  The  new  administration  will  be  wanting 
us,  and  they  will  have  us,  if  they  do  good  work  for  the 
Irish  people."  The  good  work  was  specified :  let  them 
repeal  the  Com  Laws — which,  as  it  happened  to  be  the 
task  they  were  called  to  office  to  accomplish,  was  not  an 
embarrassing  condition ;  and,  as  it  was  a  task  in  which 
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tea  agricnlfcural  conntiy  like  Ireland  had  no  special  J 
interest,  was  an  amazing  one  in  the  mouth  of  an.  Irish  i 
tribone — let  them  pass  an  Act  to  hold  the  Committees  ' 
on  Irish  Railways  in  Dublin  instead  of  London ;  let 
them  advance  money  to  construct  railways  on  which 
ttie  people  would  be  employed,  and  an  Act  to  improve 
the  tenure  of  land;  and,  finally,  let  them  restore  the 
magitftnitcs  dismissed  by  Peel,  or  who  had  resigned  in 
consequence  of  his  arbitrary  proceedings.  If  Loi-d  John 
Russell  did  these  things  he  would  become  a  popular 
man.  and  O'Connell  predicted  that  he  would  have  "to 
transfer  his  green  cap  over  to  him."  These  were 
Kareely  the  achievements  the  green  cap  typified  when 
h  was  presented  to  the  popular  leader  in  the  presence  of 
»n  organised  uation  on  the  Rath  of  Mullaghmest ;  the 
mystic  head-dress  was  too  plainly  shrinking  from  a  dia- 
dem to  a  night-cap.  The  hybrid  harangue  concluded  with 
the  ordinary  formula — "  At  the  same  time,  we  proclaim 
that  we  deeply  regret  to  think  there  is  no  chance  of  per- 
nunent  and  effectual  redress  till  we  have  our  own 
Parliament  sitting  again  in  College  Green."  These 
portentoas  declarations  passed  without  immediate  com- 
ment. Their  reception  by  the  Whig  press  of  London 
enables  as  to  measure  their  importance  to  that  party. 
The  Sun  declared  that  Lord  John  had  been  awaiting 
this  speech,  and  finding  the  Irish  members  would  sup- 
port him,  he  was  prepared  to  form  a  government.  The 
GUAe  undertook  to  predict  that,  after  twelve  months  of 
a  Whig  Government,  "  Repeal  would  be  a  thing  of 
history." 
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To  me  this  compact  seemed  the  fatalest  stroke  that 
fortune  could  strike  against  Ireland.  The  former  con- 
nection between  O'Connell  and  the  Whigs  had  corrupted 
a  mass  of  men  to  the  core.  High  and  low  felt  its 
influence,  from  the  barrister  who  wanted  to  be  a  judge, 
and  the  baronet  who  wanted  to  be  a  peer,  down  to  the 
peasant  who  wanted  to  be  a  policeman,  and  the  town 
voter  whose  taxes  were  paid  with  money  from  the 
Castle,  or  who  got  the  promise  of  a  situation  for  his 
son  or  his  brother.  We  had  ejected  this  evil  spirit  with 
enormous  pains;  was  it  to  come  back  stronger  than 
before  ?  Peel  was  helping  the  national  party  by 
breaking  down  the  old  barriers  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dency ;  if  he  destroyed  their  monopoly  in  the  Church 
and  University,  nothing  would  keep  the  educated 
Protestants  from  the  national  ranks.  Peel  drove  them 
towards  us  ;  Russell  would  drive  them  from  us.  And 
as  regards  remedial  measures  and  provisions  against  a 
famine,  Peel  was  far  abler  to  devise  and  to  carry  out 
such  measures  than  his  rival.  The  one  thing  the 
Whigs  had  to  give  was  places,  and  places  meant  bribes 
for  silence  or  apostacy. 

In  the  next  Nation  I  stated  these  objections  without 
reserve.  But  this  was  not  all ;  I  insisted  there  was  no 
chance  of  obtaining  from  Lord  John  Bussell  even  the 
slender  boons  specified.  K  he  made  an  administration 
drawn  from  a  minority  in  both  Houses,  it  would  live  on 
the  sufferance  of  Peel,  and  could  concede  nothing  which 
Peel  was  not  equally  willing  to  grant.  Like  the  last 
Russell  Government,  it  would  probably  be  too  weak  to 
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nde  and  too  mean  to  resign.  K  the  Whigs  wanted  the 
lid  of  IrcUnd  there  was  a  method  to  obtain  it :  let 
thRii)  Jean  on  the  national  party  on  the  one  hand  as 
openly  a-s  tbej  leaned  on  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
on  the  other,  make  Repeal  an  open  question,  appoint  an 
Irish  nobleman  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  would  be  as  free 
to  countenance  Repeal  as  Lord  Anglesea  had  been  to 
wontenance  Emancipation.  If  this  were  plainly  im- 
possible, then  it  was  manifest  that,  in  supporting  them, 
Irish  members  would  betray  the  cause  to  which  tliey 
were  pledged. 

Lord  Jolrn  Russell  did  not  prove  equal  to  the  task 
imposed  upon  him ;  Peel  returned  to  office  to  abolish 
■  tlw  Coni  Laws,  and  the  Association  was  reminded  by  its 
B-kiderthat  he  and  they  were  for  "  Repeal  and  no  Com- 
promise." But  the  sentiment  which  his  action  excited 
at  the  moment  among  men  who  understood  its  import 
may  be  gauged  by  a  letter,  written  to  me,  the  day  his 
Whig  speech  was  reported  in  London,  by  one  of  the 
most  moderate  and  self-controlled  of  the  young  men — 
one  who  was  a  constant  monitor  of  forbearance  and 
patience : — 

"  I  saw  CConnell's  speech  in  to-day's  Times.  What  the  infernal 
Devil  does  he  mean  ?  If  be  meditates  hetrayin^  the  cause,  I  would 
ippeal  to  the  country  againet  him  without  a  moment'E  hesita- 
tion. However,  you  on  the  spot  know,  of  course,  far  better 
what  is  going  on  and  how  to  act  than  I  can  here.  But  will  you 
send  me  true  accounts  ?  I  have  just  heard  from  a  gentleman 
who  mixes  with  Whig  coteries  that  Lord  John  will  take  otfice 
DOW  that  Dan  says  the  Irish  members  will  come  over,  the  doubt 
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of  which  was  his  difficulty  before.     What  it  is  to  be  engaged  in 
a  holy  cause  with "* 

The  Tory  press  exulted  in  what  they  represented  as 
a  fulfilment  of  their  early  predictions.  **  Mark,"  they 
said;  "he  lifted  the  Bepeal  banner  when  the  Whigs 
went  out ;  whenever  the  Whigs  come  back  he  will  pull 
it  down  again." 

The  danger  was  postponed,  but  the  interval  was  like 
a  truce  between  declared  belligerents.  The  Young 
Irelanders  had  due  warning  of  what  was  to  be  feared 
whenever  the  fall  of  Peel  took  place;  and  O'Connell 
was  apprised  that  a  new  Whig  compact,  if  he  had  such 
a  measure  in  view,  would  be  stubbornly  xesisted.  What 
none  of  us  in  the  least  surmised  was  the  vital  fact  that 
the  strong  man  was  labouring  under  a  fatal  disease^ 
which  paralysed  his  powerful  will  and  rendered  him  an 
easy  prey  to  sycophants  and  intriguers.f 

*  The  blank  is  in  the  original  letter, 
t  See  '*  Yoang  Ireland,"  p.  531. 
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A  OHKAT  calamity,  from  which  Ireland  was  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  brief  interval,  already  began  to  throw  its 
shadows    before.    Sirthe   auturau  of  1945  there  were 
rtitnonrs  that  a  blight  had   fallen    on    the    potato   in 
Tsrious  districts  ;J»nd  before  the  close  of   the  season 
there  was  scarcely  a  county  in  which  the  disease  had  not 
made  some  progress.     No  one  indeed  foresaw  all  the 
tngic  erents  impending,  but  vague  uneasiness  and  alarm 
began  to  prevail,  /  A  famine  was  an  ordinary  occurrence 
in  Ireland,  and  femiliarity  had  diminished  its  terrors; 
but  a  famine  on  the   scale  of   the  one  at  hand  had 
never  occurred  even  in  Ireland,  and  was  scarcely  known 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  raceJ  A  benevolent  country 
gentleman  indicated  at  the  Beginning  where  the  real 
peril  lay,  with  a  foresight  that  was  remarkable  ;  for  in 
tnith  it  was  not  the  failure  of    the   potato,  but   the 
&ilare  of  all-wise  and  adequate  government  that  was  to 
be  feared.     "I  think,"  he  said,  "that  we  approach  a 
time  when  peace  will  he  worse  than  war,  when  the  more 
quiet  grows  the  country,  and  the  stronger  the  govern- 
ment, the  more  easily  will  the  landlords  draw  away 
their  rents  to  live  elsewhere."*    The  Conservative  press 
*  Ur.  Eeane  Hahonj,  Kcrrj. 
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made  light  of  the  popular  fears  ;  they  were  pronounced 
to  be  mere  panic,  where  they  were  not  false  pretences 
to  evade  the  payment  of  rent.     The  potato  crop,  the 
Mail  asserted,  was  more  than  an  average  one,  and  a 
partial  failure  did  not  involve  any  serious  danger.     But 
the  local  reports  belied  this  smooth  placebo ;  Poor  Law 
guardians  and  clergymen,  including  some  of  every  de- 
nomination, affirmed  that  in  many  districts  when  winter 
arrived  there  would  be  no  sound  potatoes  left.     It  soon 
became  known  that  the  calamity  was  not  confined  to 
Ireland;  the  blight  fell  at  the  same  time  on  widely 
separated  districts   of    the   world;    on   Belgium    and 
Canada,  on  Hungary  and  Holland,  on   Germany  and 
the  United  States,  and  more  or  less  on  every  district 
of  the  three  kingdoms.     But  the  danger  was  greatest 
in  Ireland,  because  in  Ireland  alone  the  root  which  the 
blight  had  attacked  was  the  sole  food  of  the   small 
farmers  and  agricultural  labourers.*     The  cereal  crop 
and  the  swine  and  cattle  which  they  reared  were  barely 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  share  of  the  produce  claimed  by 
the  landlord.     Potatoes  at  best  are  so  perishable  that 
they  rarely  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  whenever 
they  ran  out  there  was  partial  famine.  In  several  of  the 
western  counties  a  peasantry  living  on  patches  of  barren 
soil,  which  did  not  produce  enough  of  this  simple  food 

*  The  potato  had  been  cnltivated  for  two  centuries  and  a  ball  since 
its  introduction  by  Raleigh ;  but  it  had  become  the  sole  food  of  the  people 
onlj  in  the  Penal  Times,  when  thej  were  reduced  to  hopeless  submission. 
In  the  present  century  the  tuber  had  been  growing  worse  and  worse ;  for 
the  dry  sweet  potato  once  used,  a  large  humid  root  was  substituted,  more 
productive,  but  less  nutritious.  An  acre  of  this  inferior  potato  yielded 
more  food,  such  as  it  was,  than  five  acres  of  oats. 
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to  mnntain  life,  and  working  at  wa^s  n^hich  seldom 
exceeded  4(1.  a  day,  were  accustomed  to  emigrate  yearly 
W  Bnglaud,  to  earn  a  few  pounds  "  to  pay  the  master." 
A  crowd  of  ill-fed.  under-sized  men,  clad  in  patched 
and  ra^ed  clothes,  sometimes  fastened  with  withes  or 
wisps  of  straw,  made  their  way  across  the  channel  on 
the  open  deck  of  a  small  steamer,  and  during  the  merry 
harvest-time  were  the  sport  of  English  yokels,  many  of 
whom  could  form  no  other  idea  of  au  Irishman  than 
thoM:  serfs  of  a  Connaught  squire.  Between  this  popu- 
latioD  umI  death  by  hunger  and  cold  there  lay  but  a 
narrow  interval. 

An  eminent  physician,*  in  a  timely  pamphlet,  warned 
the  community  that  the  danger  began  but  did  not  end 
with  the  poor.  After  famine  comes  fever,  from  which  no 
class  can  shelter  themselves,  and  which  is  mortal  to  the 
prosperous.  For  a  century  and  a  half  all  the  epidemic 
fevers  with  which  Ireland  had  been  visited  had  one 
origin.  They  bad  occurred  under  widely  different  cir- 
cumstances;  in  the  killing  cold  of  December,  in  the 
stifling  heat  of  the  dog-days,  in  a  season  of  rain,  in  a 
Bcason  of  drought,  but  they  were  invariably  preceded 
bj  a  famine.  To  guard  the  outposts  against  this 
"cotuge,  scarcely  less  dreadful  than  civil  war,  the  poor 
mut  be  fed. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin  at  the  close  of  autumn 

in  the  neutral  ground  of  the  City  Assembly  House,  to 

press  on  the  Government  immediate  precautions.    But 

what  precautions  was  it  fitting  the  Government  should 

*  Dr.,  ■ftenrerda  Sm  Dominie,  Corregui.   V 
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take?  O'Connell  urged  that  distillation  and  brewing 
should  be  stopped,  the  ports  opened  to  the  free  impor- 
tation of  com  from  all  countries,  and  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  cereals  from  Ireland  to  foreign  countries  should 
be  prohibited.  "  I  do  not  mean,"  he  added,  "to  sug- 
gest any  prohibition  to  the  exportation  of  food  between 
England  and  Ireland ;  in  fact  it  is  possible  we  may  get 
more  from  England  than  we  shall  send  there."  *  He 
further  proposed  a  loan  of  a  million  and  a  half  to  create 
stores  of  food,  and  an  income-tax,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  resident  proprietors  and  fifty  per  cent,  on 
absentees,  to  pay  it  off.  An  adjourned  meeting  approved 
of  these  proposals,  except  Ihe  loan  and  the  income  tax, 
of  which  nothing  further  was  said.  Lord  Cloncuny 
while  he  concurred  in  these  measures,  considered  them 
inadequate.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  exportation  of 
food  to  England  ought  to  be  entirely  prohibited ;  and 
he  professed  his  readiness  to  give  his  whole  income 
during  the  emergency  to  save  the  people.  Admiral 
Oliver,  a  bitter  old  Tory,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  local 
brawls  between  Orange  and  Green,  graciously  suggested 
that  the  Repeal  rent  ought  to  be  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  Mr.  John  Eeynolds,  a  demagogue  of  the 
other  colour,  had  something  to  say  in  reply,  but  the 
meeting  peremptorily  refused  to  hear  any  more  of  this 
barbarous  bye-battle.  A  deputation,  which  included 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Cloncurry,  the  Lord  Mayor, 

*  The  facts  did  not  bear  out  this  amazing  prediction.  During  the  first 
jear  of  the  famine  the  cereals  sent  out  of  Ireland  amounted  to  more  than 
three  times  the  quantity  brought  in.  During  eleyen  months  we  receired 
467,065  quarters  of  com,  and  exported  l,777,6d4. 
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and  O'Connell,  carried  the  proposal  to  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tmant.  It  was  thought  that  their  reception  by  Lord 
Heytcabury  was  somewhat  ungracious.  He  promised 
nothing  except  to  submit  their  scheme  to  the  Govern- 
ment, who  were  akeady  considering  the  subject.  But 
in  appealing  to  him  they  must  hare  known  that  he 
■was  merely  the  figure-head  of  the  ship  of  State,  and 
guided  its  course  no  more  than  other  figure-heads.  And, 
indeecl.  if  they  were  face  to  face  witli  the  actual  motive- 
power  in  affairs,  they  might  have  been  told  that  theivJ 
proposals  were  ridiculous. 

"  Opening  the  ports"  was  a  device  suitable  to  Eng- 
land, for  England  had  to  draw  upon  foreign  granaries 
fur  hex  ordinary  supplies ;  but  wholly  unsuitable  to 
Ireland,  which  grew  more  food  than  it  consumed.  The 
harvest  of  1 846  was  pronounced  to  be  the  most  abundant 
that  had  ever  ripened  on  our  soil ;  and  it  was  not  only 
■ibondant,  but  cheap :  the  price  of  wheat  and  com  was 
lower  in  Cork  and  Dublin  than  the  price  of  foreign 
wheat  and  com  in  London,  before  they  paid  the  duty 
to  which  they  were  still  subject  by  law.  To  open  the 
porta  in  snch  a  country  let  in  nothing  that  was  wanted. 
It  was  equivalent  to  a  proposal  to  relieve  Birmingham 
by  encour^ing  the  importation  of  Belgian  hardware. 
Stopping  distillation  was  quite  beside  the  question.  If 
the  Irish  people  were  to  eat  the  food  they  grew,  there 
was  an  ample  supply  without  stopping  distillation  ;  if 
they  were  not  to  eat  their  own  food,  stopping  distillation 
would  only  increase  the  quantity  to  be  exported  to 
England.    At  best  it  was  a  delusion,  for  one  of  the 
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principal  distiUers  in  Ireland*  shortly  afterwards  de- 
clared  that  he  did  not  consume  a  barrel  of  oats  or  barley 
which  was  not  imported  from  abroad.     The  energetic 
resourceful  tribune,  while  his  faculties  were  unimpaired, 
would  have  had  other  counsel  to  tender  his  country  in 
such  an  emergency.     What  was  needed  was  not  to  open 
the  ports  to  foreign  grain,  but  to  shut  them  fast  on  what 
was  home  grown.  Hungary  and  Belgium,  Switzerland  and 
Wurtemburg,  every  country  in  Europe  which  the  blight 
seriously  menaced,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  com 
and  established  public  granaries.    In  England,  the  Com 
Laws  shut  her  ports  effectually,  by  making  the  home 
market  the  most  profitable  to  the  seller,  who  had  no 
inducement  to  export.     The  Irish  landlords,  who  knew 
where  the  remedy  lay,  and  feared  that  the  people  might 
soon  come  to  know  it,  were  taking  time  by  the  forelock. 
There  was  a  larger  exportation  of  grain  to  London  and 
Liverpool  during  the  month  of  November  than  had  ever 
before  taken  place  in  a  similar  period.    Every  Irish  port 
was  crowded  with  vessels  carrying  food  out  of  a  country 
threatened  with  famine.     Habit,  and  the  temptation  of 
impunity,  had  long  familiarised  the  Irish  proprietor  with 
exactions  which  were  elsewhere  unknown ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  *  that  he  had  sometimes  little  choice 
between  becoming  an  oppressor  or  becoming  a  beggar. 
His  estate  was  often  loaded  with  settlements  and  mort- 
gages, and  tied  up  in  leases  to  middlemen,  who  relieved 
him   from   the  necessity  of  dealing   with   the  poorer 
tenantry  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  robbing  them  at 

•  George  Roe. 
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discretion.  That  men  in  auch  a  position  would  take  the 
initiative  in  making  sacrifices  was  not  to  be  hoped. 
But  had  Ireland  been  able  to  protect  herself,  as  self- 
gov?rn«l  conntries  protected  themselves,  a  famine  would 
h&w  Wen  impossible.  Bents  for  a  time  would  have 
been  seriously  diminished — in  some  cases,  perhaps,  they 
would  have  been  extinguished — but  the  grauts  after- 
wards made  for  unproductive  public  works  and  deraora- 
ILsing  food  dep6ts  would  have  compensated  the  landlords 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  liberal,  in  the  case  of  a  calamity 
primarily  affecting  their  own  estates.  To  close  the  ports 
was  the  remedy  the  Nation  constantly  recommended ; 
to  keep  and  eat  our  own  food.  I  insisted,  indeed, 
specifically,  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  famine  it  would  be 
"a  famine  created  not  by  the  blight,  but  by  the  laud- 
lords;"  for,  though  the  potatoes  were  gone,  the  com 
remained.  One  of  the  young  men  wrote  in  language 
which  the  calmest  judgment  may  still  confirm  : — 

"  H»ven,  that  tempers  ill  with  good,  when  it  smote  our  wonted 

food. 
Sent  08  boanteoos  growthof  grain — sent  to  pauper  slaves  in  vain ! 
We  but  asked  in  deadly  need, '  Ye  that  rule  us,  let  us  feed 
On  the  food  that's  ours' ;  behold ! — adder-deaf  and  icy  cold  ! 
Were  we,  saints  of  Heaven  !  were  we — how  we  bum  to  think 

it — feee! 
^'A  a  ^rain  should  leave  our  shore,  not  for  England's  golden 

store 
They  who  hiuiger  where  it  grew,  they  whom  Heaven  has  sent 

it  to, 
Tbey  who  reared  with  sweat  of  brow — they,  or  none,  should 

have  it  now."* 

•  nation,  November  8th,  1816. 
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If  the  public  safety  be  the  supreme  law  of  nations, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  what  was  proper  to  be  done 
under   the   circumstances.      When   an   invading   army- 
threatens  the  State,  private  property  is  sacrificed  without 
scruple  to  military  convenience ;  but  the  soil  of  a  country 
is   a   species    of  private   property,   subject    to    special 
burthens.     It  is  strictly  charged  with  the  support  of 
the  population  engaged  in  cultivating  it,  and  cannot,  by 
any  law  or  agreement,  be  relieved  of  this  fundamental 
lien.     The  landlord's  claim  for  rent  does  not  accrue  till 
the  farmers  and  farm-labourers  are  supplied  with  daily 
bread ;  and  the  Irish  proprietors,  in  snatching  whatever 
the  blight  had  spared,  and  carryipg  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  who  had  a  joint  claim  to  a  sustenance  out  of  it, 
were  guilty  of  shameful  pillage.   But  an  army  of  20,000 
British  soldiers,  from  which  Irish  regiments  were  care- 
fully weeded,  was  in  Ireland  to  maintain  unimpaired 
what  were  falsely  called  the  **  rights  of  property."    And 
from  Conciliation  Hall  the  only  exhortation  heard  was, 
"  Be  patient !  be  patient,  and  all  will  be  well ! " — an 
exhortation  natural,  and  even  salutary,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but   in   the   end   false   and  murderous.      Not 
patience,  but  vigilance  at  the  outset,  and  in  the  end 
stubborn  resolution  and  heroic  wrath,  befitted  such  a 
tremendous  calamity. 

Considerate  Englishmen  may  ponder  with  advantage 
on  the  fact  that  the  ruin  which  the  famine  brought 
upon  Ireland  could  have  been  averted  without  ultimate 
injury  or  injustice  to  any  one,  had  Ireland,  like  Belgium, 
at  that  time,  or  Hungary  to-day,  been  free  to  manage 
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her  own  affairs.  It  is  a  sadder  reflection  for  Irishmen 
that  the  disaster  could  not  have  occurred  had  the  Repe^il 
A&sociation  been  maictaiaed  in  its  original  vigour  and 
aatbority.  In  the  face  of  such  a  power  as  existed  in 
IS43,  to  withdraw  the  food)  which  was  the  life  of  the 
people,  would  have  been  impossible.  Had  the  attempt 
been  made,  a  food  riot  would  have  been  the  beginning 
of  a  revolution.  But  the  power  of  1S43  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  steady  depletion ;  and  Ireland  was  about  to 
paj  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  barren  ambition  o£  Mr. 
John  O'Connell. 

The  gentry  congratulated  each  other  that  they  had 
rwisted  the  temptation  to  become  nationalists,  for  now 
aQ  would  be  well.  But  even  in  their  narrow  and  selfish 
nue,  all  was  soon  far  from  being  well.  The  peasantry 
saw  their  fields  swept  bare  of  food  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  blight  and  the  landlord ;  they  heard  no 
public  counsel  which  promised  any  practical  relief,  and 
thej  flew  to  the  Ribbon  Lodge  for  succour.  Agrarian 
trimes  increased  prodigiously.  Homicides,  house  burn- 
'D^s,  and  midoight  attacks  doubled.  In  the  Queen's 
j>peech,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  session,  two  facts  were 
announced,  between  which  the  framers  of  it  saw  no  con- 
twciioD,  but  which  in  truth  stood  to  each  other  in  the 
filiation  of  cause  and  effect.  Political  agitation  had 
Wn  efiectually  checked  in  Ireland,  and  the  disturbed 
tite  of  the  country  demanded  the  immediate  attention 
of  Parliament.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  engrossed  in  the 
tard  task  of  persuading  English  squires  to  accept  free 
Me  in  com,  and  had  little  leisure  to  scrutinise  this 
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new  difficulty.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  Irish  advisers 
who  were  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  "Under- 
takers," and  these  generous  counsellors  assured  him 
that  the  first  necessity  was  a  Coercion  Bill ;  after  the 
law  had  been  vindicated  he  might  begin  to  consider 
remedies.  It  was  the  established  method,  and  it 
remains  in  force  to  this  day.  If  Ireland  is  tranquil 
there  is  manifestly  nothing  to  complain  of:  if  she 
is  turbulent,  it  does  not  consort  with  the  dignity  of 
Parliament  to  consider  remedies  till  turbulence  has  been 
completely  suppressed.  A  Coercion  Bill  of  unexampled 
severity  was  proposed,  and  Lord  John  Bussell  on  behalf 
of  the  Opposition  sanctioned  its  introduction.  If  a  ter- 
rible calamity  threatened  to  destroy  the  English  people 
by  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
popular  outrages  ensued,  outrages  such  as  have  accom- 
panied famine  in  every  country  which  suffered  from  the 
scourge,  it  may  be  presumed  that  some  other  remedy 
than  handcuffs  and  penal  servitude  would  have  been  pre- 
scribed. Peel,  indeed,  at  the  same  time  was  pressing  the 
Bepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  the  fiepeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  was  a  measure  of  relief  for  English  manufacturers 
and  artisans,  and  did  not  touch  the  Irish  question, 
except  on  the  astonishing  hypothesis  that  her  granaries 
were  first  to  be  emptied  of  the  corn  grown  at  home,  and 
then  re-fiUed  from  foreign  sources. 

The  union  of  the  two  English  parties  to  promote 
coercion  at  such  a  moment  is  a  fact  which  throws  a 
penetrating  light  on  the  relation  between  England  and 
Ireland.    How  is  such  an  abnormal  fact  to  be  accounted 
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for?  Lord  Campbell,  who  associated  with  Englishmea 
of  every  rank  ia  succession,  during  his  slow  ascent  from 
the  position  of  a  writer  of  paragraphs  for  the  daily  papers 
to  be  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  accounts  for  his  party 
pTomoting  a  Coercion  Bill  in  1834  by  motives  which 
had  lost  none  of  their  cogency  in  1846.  "They  were 
probably  tranquillised  (he  suggests,  alluding  to  the  risk 
of  their  becoming  unpopular)  by  recollecting  how  essen- 
tially Ireland  is  hated  by  the  English  nation,  and  what 
a  lenient  view  is  taken  of  any  measure  which  tends  t»>. 
degrade  the  mass  of  the  Irish  population."  *  A  sen-?' 
tence,  which  duly  pondered,  will  render  all  onr  clouded 
history  Inminons. 

The  Irish  members  hurried  to  London  to  resist 
coercion.  Some  of  them  were  made  welcome  by  the 
Whigs;  O'Brien  and  one  or  two  others  were  approached 
by  a  new  party  composed  of  seoeders  from  Peel.  Lord 
Geoi^e  Bentinck,  in  answer  to  a  public  question,  mani- 
festly pre-concerted,  assured  O'Brien  that  his  friends 
would  be  willing  to  assent  to  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  Com  Laws  during  the  Irish  famine,  if  the  Irish 
members  considered  such  a  measure  advantageous  to 
their  country ;  though  the  Protectionists  could  not 
understand  how  letting  in  foreign  com  would  benefit 
an  island  which  was  in  itself'^  granary. 

The  limes  in  one  of  those  erratic  flights  of  inspira- 
tion, which  sometimes  lights  up  for  a  moment  the  dark 
Irish  problem,  and  then  fades  away  and  is  foi^otten, 
ui^ed  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  govern  Ireland  rather  on 

*  "life  of  Lord  Cunpbell,"  toI.  ii.,  p.  27> 
E  2 
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English  than  on  Irish  principles,  by  an  English  rather 
than  by  an  Irish  standard.  The  Irish  were  a  people 
whose  alacrity  was  not  blunted  by  tyranny,  whose 
courage  was  not  extinguished  by  persecution;  their 
spirit  emerged  strong  and  vigorous  from  the  strife  of 
the  sword  and  the  heavy  weight  of  penal  enactments. 
They  had  accomplished  two  moral  miracles  within  a 
few  years.  The  greatest  triumph  in  the  blazonry  of 
history  was  that  of  Father  Mathew.  If  O'Connell  had 
been  as  truthful,  single-minded,  and  unseliish  as  the 
priest,  he  would  have  won  as  signal  a  triumph.  Even 
as  it  was,  he  exercised  a  sway  so  strong  over  his  country- 
men that  the  poor  peasant  stinted  himself  of  his 
diminished  substance,  to  pay  tribute  to  his  Liberator. 
Against  a  people  like  this,  pains  and  penalties  could  not 
be  employed  with  any  hope  of  enduring  success.  But  to 
describe  their  moral  triumphs  and  their  native  virtues 
to  Englishmen,  if  Englishmen  prefer  measures  which 
tend  to  degrade  the  mass  of  the  Irish  population,  was 
necessarily  to  preach  to  deaf  ears. 

Peel  and  Russell  were  at  one  on  the  necessity  of 
coercion,  but  there  was  a  force  at  work  of  which  the 
veterans  had  not  taken  account.  Among  the  Tories 
who  declined  to  follow  the  Minister  in  his  new  de- 
parture towards  Free  Trade,  there  was  an  audacious  man 
of  genius,  destined  to  cross  his  most-mature  counsels. 
He  was  of  humble  though  not  obscure  origin,  and  of  a 
disparaged  race ;  accidents  which  long  compelled  him 
to  speak  through  some  noble  and  accommodating  mouth- 
piece.    Of  the  Minister's  bills  the  new  party  detested 
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one,  and  approved  of  the  other;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  taught 
them  not  only  to  resist  the  measure  they  disliked  by  a 
aystcm  of  parliamentary  obstruction,  never  so  effectually 
employed  before,  but  to  resist  the  measure  they  approved, 
the  Coercion  Bill,  on  the  ingenious  hypothesis  that  to 
arm  a  government  with  extraordinary  power  is  in  effect 
to  express  extraordinary  confidence  in  it ;  and  as  Peel 
had  itirfeited  their  confidence  he  was  not  entitled  to  this 
tribute.  The  Irish  members  would  have  failed,  as  they 
had  often  failed  before,  to  avert  coercion,  but  for  this 
ooexpoctod  ally. 

Tliat  Irish  members  should  desire  to  arrest  the  arm 
of  the  law,  while  outrages  were  doubling  in  number  and 
atrocity,  was  a  scandal  to  many  complacent  Euglish- 
men  over  their  daily  papers  of  a  morning.  But  it  had 
long  been  ascertained  with  as  much  certainty  as  any 
mult  in  the  chart  of  causation,  that  agrarian  crime 
sprang  directly  from  intolerable  distres.s,  and  systematic 
iDJQstice,  There  lay  in  dusty,  unread  Blue  Books  the 
evidence  of  Government  officials,  and  of  exceptionally 
humane  landlords,  that  the  Irish  peasant  was  the  most 
patient  in  the  world,  that  his  crimes  were  traceable  to 
Wrongs  which  render  life  unendurable,  and  that  they 
^appeared  whenever  he  could  provide  his  children  with 
food  and  shelter.  A  precis  of  evidence  on  the  chronic 
condition  of  the  people  was  published  at  this  time,  and 
'here  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  annals  of  a  civilised  country. 
The  agricultural  labourers,  amounting  to  more  than  half 
»  million,  lived  on  the  worst  description  of  watery  pota- 
^  «ith  salt,  or  a  little  butter  milk,  as  condiments. 
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"  I  am  a  baker  (said  an  intelligent  witness)  ^  and  ftm  in  the 
habit  of  selling  meal^  flour^  and  breads  and  I  never  knew  a 
labourer  or  cottier  who  was  able  to  purchase  one  or  the  other ; 
they  sometimes  run  themselves  short,  trying  *to  buy  meal  for  a 
few  days  at  Christmas  and  Easter/'  "  Many  labourers  who  have 
large  families  (said  another  witness)  are  often  four  years  without 
purchasing  a  coat,  and  their  wives  are  frequently  five  or  six 
years  without  purchasing  either  a  cloak  or  a  gown.  ...  A.  poor 
man^s  child  may  be  said  to  go  naked  from  the  age  of  ten 
months  to  that  of  ten  years.  Not  more  than  six  labourers' 
houses  out  of  twenty  contain  a  bedstead.  A  bedstead  such  as  is 
commonly  used,  would  be  got  for  five  shillings,  and  would  con- 
tinue fit  for  use  for  about  ten  years,  in  a  dry  cabin,  but  if  the 
cabin  be  damp  it  would  rot  in  five  years.  Very  few  cabins  are 
staunch ;  not  one  in  five.  I  would  say  that  the  remaining  four 
families  half  lie  on  the  ground.^' 

Their  wages  were  so  scanty  and  uncertain,  that  they 
sometimes  gladly  exchanged  their  labour  for  two  or 
three  daily  meals  of  potatoes.*  Such  a  population  lay 
dangerously  near  to  the  state  of  mind  where  despera- 
tion begins,  but  their  offences  were  never  other  than 
those  which  famine  breeds  in  every  community.  It 
was  demonstrated  from  recent  official  returns  that  at 
this  time  crimes  of  wanton  or  malicious  violence — 
such  as  highway  robbery,  rape,  incendiarism,  murder, 
manslaughter,  and  maiming  cattle — were  more  numerous 
in  England,  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  than  in  Ireland, 

*  "  You  may  estimate  what  a  man's  labour  is  worth,  when  a  fanner  can 
^et  as  many  men  as  he  chooses  to  live  with  him  and  work  for  him  all  the 
year  through  at  from  12s.  6d.  to  15s.  a  quartor  and  his  diet." — (Mr.  P. 
McDonnell.)  Another  witness  (Mr.  T.  Burke)  said  that  he  has  been  offered 
sixty  men  to  work  for  him  for  their  diet  alone ;  and  a  third  (Maguire) 
states  that  he  could  find  hundreds  of  men  and  their  families  who  would 
hire  themselves  for  the  next  two  months,  for  as  much  potatoes  each  day  as 
they  could  eat. 
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tortared  with  fear  and  suffering.     It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  a  Government  exceptionally  humane 
and  eulightened  was  called  on  to  provide  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case ;  and  the  method  by  which  they  pro- 
rided  for  it  may  well  raise  doubts  whether  an  English 
Government  can  be  anj-thing  else  than  an  agent  for  the 
base  passions  which   Lord  Campbell  attributes  to  the 
whole  English  people.    The  Coercion  Bill  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  have  been  a  hard  measure  if  it  were  directed 
gainst  Hussian  Nihilists  in  the  present  day.     A  man 
foond  out  of  his  ordinary  residence  in  any  proclaimed 
district  between  sunset  and  sunrise  was  made  liable  to 
foarteen  years'  transportation.     The  police  were  autho- 
Tu«d  to  break  into  a  public  house  in  such  a  district,  and 
•By  peison  not  an  inmate  or  traveller  found  there  be- 
came liable  to  the  same  tremendous  penalty.    The  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  empowered  to  grant  any  sura  he  thought 
proper  to  any  person  injured,  or  to  the  relatives  of  any 
person  murdered,  or  as  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  any 
CTirae,  and  to  le^-y  the  amount  off  the  district  in  question 
by  his  sole  authority. 

That  these  were  powers  which  would  not  sleep  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  service,  every  one  in  Ireland 
hew.  To  illustrate  their  employment  in  former  times, 
Lord  Cloncurry  mentioned  two  cases  within  his  own 
eiperience,  which  are  worthy  to  be  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  historical  student.  A  respectable  farmer, 
named  Kenny,  living  in  an  unproclaimed  barony  in 
Kildare,  wanted  change  of  a  bank-note  to  pay  his  work- 
tiien.    He  walked  to  the  nearest  public-house  to  procure 
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it.  The  house  was  just  within  a  proclaimed  barony, 
and  the  sun  had  set,  but  it  was  broad  daylight.  While 
he  was  transacting  this  business  the  police  came  up  and 
arrested  him  for  being  out  of  his  house  after  sunset.  He 
was  tried  and  convicted  at  the  next  special  sessions, 
though  Lord  Cloncurry  attended  and  represented  the 
actual  facts  to  the  Bench.  The  other  case  was  even 
more  significant.  It  is  the  practice  in  country  places 
in  Ireland  for  tailors  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  farm- 
houses while  they  are  employed  making  or  repairing 
clothes  for  the  family.  An  aged  man,  a  tailor,  was 
arrested  under  these  circumstances.  It  was  clearly 
proved  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  house,  living  there 
according  to  the  practice  of  his  trade;  but  it  availed 
nothing :  he  was  sentenced  to  be  transported,  and  the 
sentence  was  carried  out. 

But  it  was  in  vain  to  argue  the  case ;  the  cry  for 
coercion  was  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 
The  assurance  with  which  a  solid,  respectable,  educated 
middle-class  political  blockhead,  whom  accident  has 
made  a  member  of  Parliament  or  a  Minister,  flies  to 
coercion  on  the  first  sjrmptom  of  discontent  in  Ireland, 
though  coercion  has  failed  a  hundred  times,  may  well 
make  one  patient  with  Virginian  slave-drivers  and 
Turkish  pachas. 


CHAPTER    III. 

AN    editor's    room. 

The   cradle   of  modem  revolutions  has  not  been  the 
ca»erMe  of  military  conspirators,  or  the  venfe  of  a  secret 
society,  so  commonly  as  the  cabinet  of  a  journalist.     In 
Prance,  Belgium,  Hungary,  and  Italy  national  move- 
ments, consummated  by  the  sanction  of  legislatures  and 
the  solemn  ceremonial    of  religion,  began  in  a  room 
rtrewn  with  newspapers  and  glaring  with  gas,  among  a 
few  men,  whose  white  hands  were  stained  with  ink.     In 
America  a  living  poet  has  painted  in  colours  that  will 
net  fade,  a  small  chamber,  "  unfumitured  and  mean," 
•Kcupied  by  one  friendless  young  man,  with  no  posses- 
sions except  a  "dauntless  spirit  and  a  press,"  and  has 
taoght  us  that — 

"  Twas  there  the  freedom  of  a  race  began," 

And  the  national  movement  in  Ireland  still  found  its 
chief  inspiration  and  initiative  in  the  dingy  apartment 
'here  Davis  had  laboured  a  little  before,  I  have 
wijoved  a  wide  experience  of  life  since  those  days,  but 
1  have  seen  nothing  better  than  that  room,  lighted  up 
■ith  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  devoted  to  a  generous 
aose,  and  the  gaiety  of  hearts  at  ease  with  themselves 
ind  the  world.     It  was  the  seat  of  counsels  free  from 
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egotism  or  self-interest.  They  knew  imperfectly,  these 
young  men,  how  ambition  clambers  to  high  places ;  but 
they  were  familiar  with  the  inspiring  story  of  Berkeley, 
abandoning  wealth  and  station  to  teach  the  natives  of  sk 
new  continent;  of  Arnold,  of  Eugby,  projecting  to  re-« 
linquish  his  career  at  home  to  train  the  sons  of  the  Irish 
gentry  in  private  virtue  and  public  spirit ;  and  of  Tone 
and  Addis  Emmet  and  Thomas  Davis,  cheerfully  putting 
away  personal  for  public  ends.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  their  intercourse  was  pitched  in  any  melo- 
dramatic key;  it  was  familiar  and  cordial,  free  from 
priggery,  and  easUy  bubbling  into  badinage  and 
laughter.  So  purifying  is  the  passion  of  patriotism 
that  I  never  saw  one  of  these  young  men  gravely  exceed 
in  wine,  or  heard  one  of  them  utter  a  coarsely  licentious 
jest.  The  gaiety  of  our  earlier  meetings  was  main- 
tained ;  for,  though  we  knew  that  danger  menaced  us, 
danger  is  an  inspiration  to  the  young.  The  Celtic 
temperament,  indeed,  prompts  men  to  meet  it  gallantly, 
perhaps  a  little  ostentatiously.  Still  less  did  it  divert 
us  from  our  ordinary  work.  O'Connell  once  wrote  to 
me  at  Belfast,  before  the  Nation  came  into  existence,  a 
piece  of  practical  advice,  which  contains  a  deeper  wisdom 
than  wiU  commonly  be  found  in  his  sayings.  "  Answer 
your  enemies,"  he  wrote,  referring  to  some  local  broil, 
"as  I  do  mine — by  redoubling  your  exertions  for  Ire- 
land." There  is  infinite  peace  and  contentment  in 
answering  your  enemies  in  this  fashion.  It  lay  at  the 
root  of  our  persistent  refusal  to  engage  in  controversy 
with  the   mercenaries  who  assailed  us.     We  did  our 
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work,  and  left  the  resalt  to  tirae  and  Providence,  which 
took  adequate  care  of  it  in  the  end. 

I  can  still  recall,  better  than  the  transactions  of  yes- 
terday, the  prolific  energy  of  that  era,  when  everyone 
wa*  doing  something,  or  winning  some  recruit,  for  the 
oational  canse.     It  was  generally  work,  which,  if  it  were 
not  done  or  projected  in  that  narrow  chamber,  had  small 
chance  of  being  attempted  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  in  that 
day.     After  the  iVa//o«,  the  "Library  of  Ireland"  was 
our  first  care,  and   we  sought  aid  for  it  wherever  aid 
could  be  had.     Dr.  Gray  undertook  to  write  the  "  Con- 
Btitational  History  of  the  Irish  Parliament";  Meagher, 
the  "  WilUaraite  Wars,"  and  another  task  for  wliich  he 
was  fitter,    the    "Orators   of  the    Irish    Parliament"; 
Mlon,  the  "  Life  of  Tone"  (to  complete  Davis's  book)  ; 
Seiljy,  tbe  "  Penal  Era  ";  Barry,  the  "  MiHtary  History 
of  '9S  ";  Duffy,  the  "  Great  Popish  Rebellion  (1641)  "  ; 
Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  the  "  History  of  Irish  Law  and 
lawyers  " ;    and  two  interesting  collections  were    pro- 
prejected — a    volume    of    "  Foreign   Song,"    from   the 
translations    of   Clarence   Mangan,  and    one    of   essays 
from  the  "  Miscellanies  of  an   Irish  Priest,"  who  had 
"Titten  historical  and  literarj-  papers  of  high  interest. 

j^faddyn  was  still  wilHng  to  aid  us  in  literary  projects, 
»Qd  proposed  to  write  a  "  Life  of  Dr.  Doyle."  Dr. 
i*oyIe  was  a  prelate  of  singular  manliness  and  liberality 
of  character,  distinguished  by  great  gifts,  among  which 
a  logic  that  struck  like  Thor's  hammer,  and  a  sincerit}' 
that  waa  mesmeric,  were  conspicuous.  He  had  differed 
with  O'Connell  on  the  proposed  Poor  Law,  and  other 
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public  questions,  and  taught  his  special  opinions  with  a 
freedom  and  power  which  would  have  been  fatal,  at  that 
time,  to  any  man  on  the  popular  side  who  was  not  pro- 
tected by  the  episcopal  purple.  Even  of  him  it  was 
whispered,  by  defenders  of  the  faith  like  the  Pilot,  that 
he  was  not  quite  orthodox.  He  was  probably  the 
greatest  ecclesiastic  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  had 
produced  since  the  Reformation. 

'' Charlemont  and  his  contemporaries''  (Maddyn  wrote,  in 
reply,  doubtless,  to  some  suggestion  of  mine)  ^'has  been  over- 
done. The  subject  has  no  interest  for  me.  But  I  would  write 
the  life  of  Dr.  Doyle  con  amore.  There  would  not  be  a  sectarian 
word,  or  a  sectarian  thought,  in  it.  Of  all  modern  Irishmen,  I 
think  him  the  most  admirable — a  far  greater  nature,  though  not 
a  greater  man,  than  O'Connell.  I  think  I  could  do  him  justice, 
and  that  my  life  of  him  would  be  extremely  popular. 

*'  D'Israeli,  in  his  ^  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  says — '  I  quote 
Dr.  Arthur  Browne,  because  an  Irish  philosopher  is  indeed  a  rara 
avis/  Now  it  strikes  me,  non  obstante  D'Israeli,  that '  Lives  of 
the  Irish  Philosophers '  would  be  an  attractive,  readable,  popular, 
and  most  useful  volume.  I  would  take  our  most  eminent  names, 
write  their  lives  briefly,  give  an  account  of  their  works,  and 
have  interstitial  chapters  on  topics  cognate  with  the  men 
sketched.  In  metaphysics,  Hutcheson  and  Berkeley;  political 
philosophy,  Burke;  natural  philosophy,  Molyneux,  Kirwan 
(the  chemist),  Lloyd;  intermingled  with  chapters  inter- 
stitial. First,  introduction,  with  remarks  on  progress  of 
philosophy  in  modem  times.  Second,  history  of  Trinity  College, 
its  good  and  evil  pointed  out,  what  it  has  done,  and  what  it 
ought  to  have  done,  its  want  of  moral  zeal,  its  not  awakening 
a  thirst  for  science,  &c. ;  yet  a  frank  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
arising  from  a  distracted  country.  Then  go  down  in  historical  order, 
and  take  the  men  as  they  come.  Insert  a  chapter  on  the  use  of 
metaphysics,  prior  to  life  of  Berkeley ;  remind  my  readers  that 
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polities  and  patriotiam  did  not  prevent  Molyneux  from  the 
noble  pursuit  of  science,  and  that  the  cultivation  o£  the  higher 
phikMophv  did  not  pnfvent  Berkeley  from  practical  patriotism, 
utd  from  striving  according  to  his  means  to  help  the  people 
uuand  him.  A  chapter  on  the  arehieologieal  historians  of  last 
eentary,  and  a  chapter  on  the  modern  philosophers  Lloyd,  James 
McCullagh,  and  Dr.  Kane.  I  wonld  take  the  secondary  men 
bigether.  Thus,  I  would  notice  Baron  Smith,  Thomas  Wallace, 
Q.C.,  Geoi^  Ensor,  in  a  chapter — the  secondary  men  would  not 
require  more  than  long  notes.  Perhaps  a  chapt«r  on  the  Royal 
Iridi  Academy,  and  the  popular  scientific  institutes  of  Belfast 
■od  Cork." 

I  encouraged  the  second  project,  bat  not  tte  first. 
The  life  of  a  Catholic  bishop  bj  a  writer  who  had  been, 
aod  had  ceased  to  be,  a  Catholic,  would  be  au  awkward 
.  experiment.  An  English  editor  who  recognised  the 
linceritT  of  Father  Faber,  would  scarcely  select  liim  to 
write  a  life  of  Cranmer,  or  even  of  Laud.  Some  of  ray 
friends  regarded  the  proposal  still  more  unfavourably. 
Pigot  wTote  a  strong  protest,  and  suggested  an  alterna- 
tive which  I  would  have  gladly  accepted ; — 

"  With  great  pleauure  I  hear  from  J.  O'H.  that  he  will 
write  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Doyle.  How  could  any  one  dream  of 
giving  Buch  a  man  to  the  mercies  o£  a  cold,  j>eculiar,  and 
oncatholie  >taddyn?  Of  all  works  let  this  chiefest  be  done  by  a 
Believer.  But  make  J.  O'H.  do  it  alone,  and  not  join  (as  he 
propoees)  a  Protestant  logic  chopper  in  the  same  volume.  Doyle 
ii  quite  above  the  crowd,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  cii-cumstanwa 
would  have  hcen  entirely  a  Catholic  Swift,  whose  power  lie 
ilmofft  equals  sometimes,  and  from  whom  he  differs  in  being  a 
thorough  real  Irishman  aa  well  as  patriot.*     If  you  form  the 

•  Thw  diHtinctiaii  t»  eitremely  jnBt;  Swift  was  in  trutli  a  G«rrUon 
patiwt,  and  at  bottom  dcspsed  the  Irish  race. 
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Society  for  Irish  History  Publications,  pray  put  me  on  it,  and  I 
will  work  on  my  return  [to  Ireland].  Almost  my  first  enter- 
prise was  to  try  to  make  such  a  thing  long  ago/^ 

MacNevin  still  wrote  a  little,  and  was  engaged  on  a 
volume  for  the  Library  of  Ireland,  at  a  time  when  his 
mind  (though  neither  he  nor  we  understood  the  case) 
needed  recreation  and  repose,  I  find  among  his  corre- 
spondence at  this  time  a  note  of  encouragement  on  the 
book  he  was  labouring  to  finish,  the  "  Plantation  of 
Ulster." 

'^  I  send  for  your  preliminary  studies  a  map  of  my  native 
province.  It  is  an  encyclopaedia  in  hieroglyphics.  That  con- 
geries of  dotted  points  fast  by  the  Northern  Sea,  which  looks 
like  an  ugly  blot,  is  the  great  centre  of  manufacturing  indnstiy. 
That  sprawling,  black  leech  to  the  east,  is  Rosstrevor  Bay,  and 
lo  !  the  rugged  Omeath  and  the  old  keep  of  Narrow  Water,  and 
the  wooded  slopes  and  sunny  waves  of  Rosstrevor  and  Warren 
Point  rise  to  the  memory.  The  printed  word  ^Downpatrick* 
(John  O^Donovan  will  tell  you  the  proper  orthography)  is 
equivalent  to  a  panorama  of  Irish  history,  from  the  coming  of 
the  apostle  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  through  the  raids  and 
revels  of  the  Norman  robber,  De  Courcy,  down  to  the  death  of 
Thomas  Russell — a  man  as  nobly  gracious  and  lovable  it  seems 

to  me  as  that  other  black  northern,  Thomas .     Tyr-Owen, 

Tyr-Connell,  don^t  they  sound  to  the  ear  like  the  roar  of  battle 
and  the  wail  of  disaster  ?  But  go  to :  a  Connaught  squireen 
never  fostered  on  these  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memories 
is  unworthy  to  write  the  annals  of  Ulster.'^  * 

One  of  the  remarkable  group  of  public  spirited  men 
who  professed  themselves  Federalists  was  willing  to  help 
our  literary  projects,  but  selected  a  singularly  unsuitable 

*  Dnffy  to  MacNevin.   I  blundered  in  describing  Russell  as  a  northern 
though  he  laboured  chieflj  in  the  north,  he  was  bom  in  Munster. 
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topic.  Mr.  Tighe,  a  Queen's  counsel  and  county  chair- 
man, thought  of  writing  the  life  of  Sarsfield,  a  dashing- 
Boldier  and  the  idol  of  the  young  nationalists.  I  wel- 
comed his  help  as  a  visible  sign  of  sympathy  from  a 
new  class,  hut  suggested  some  other  topic.  Pigot  made 
a  very  just  objection  ; — 

"  Tighe  is,  I  believe,  very  able,  and  in  knowledge  and  reflec- 
tion pcrfeetly  competent,  but  Sarafleld  requires  ione,  and  such 
stuff  as  I  fear  hia  extreme  gentlemanliness  and  refinement  must 
have  stripped  him  of.  Speak  to  Hudson  of  him,  and  suggest 
this  opinion  of  mine.  He  knows  him  very  well.  I  think  many 
better  subjects  can  be  assigned  to  him,  and  our  soldiers  kept  tor 
the  sternest  of  ua." 

Mangan  made  suggestions  which,  if  the  pressure 
of  political  events  had  not  pushed  them  out  of  view, 
would  probably  have  been  adopted. 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  Maturin's  '  Mileaian  Chief  * 
— the  most  intensely  Irish  story  I  know  of — might  be  brought 
oat  in  a  cheap  form  to  advant^e?  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
Gamble,  the  author  of  'Northern  Irish  Tales'?  He  made  a 
powerful  impression  on  me  when  I  luxuriated  (&  la  W"ert«r)  in 
my  teena.  Hia  narratives  are  all  domestic  and  exceedingly 
melaocholy.  Which  county  of  Ulster  gave  him  birth  I  wiss 
not,  bat  in  one  of  his  ia:leB  he  apostrophises  the  '  Mourne '  as 
his  own  river — and  in  sooth  he  seems  to  have  drunk  royally  of 
its  waves,  for  he  is  very,  very  Moume-full.  Something  might  be 
done  with  him,  too.  Sherlock  is  the  name  of  the  Irish  writer 
whom  I  spoke  to  you  of  some  thirteen  months  hack  in  the 
Dublin  Library.  His  lett«r8  are  particularly  spiritual,  and  I 
think  would  bear  a  re-pnblication." 

O'Brien  was  eager  for  an  Irish  history,  long  a 
desideratum,  and  even  an  Irish  Cyclopiedia.     The  former 
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project  waited  for  materials  mainly.  Our  history  had 
been  ruined  by  fable  and  exaggeration  in  the  Milesian 
period,  and  Petrie,  aided  by  Curry  and  O'Donovan,  was 
engaged  in  researches  which  would  enable  it  to  be  built 
anew  on  the  solid  basis  of  fact.  Providence  could 
scarcely  send  Ireland  a  higher  gift  than  an  Irish  Thierry 
or  Prescott,  but  the  brooding  calm  in  which  a  great 
history  is  bom  was  impossible  in  a  country  tossing  in 
the  fever  of  political  tumult.  Something  might  be  done, 
however,  at  once,  especially  with  respect  to  the  middle 
ages,  and  I  assured  him  the  attempt  would  be  made.* 

A  stream  of  projects  and  suggestions,  which  showed 
the  mind  of  the  country  alert  and  vigorous,  still  flowed 
in  from  distant  correspondents.  It  was  proposed  to 
bring  home  our  illustrious  dead;  Grattan  from  his  "cold 
English  grave,"t  which  his  cold  English  friends  had  not 
marked  by  a  bust  or  slab;  Barry  from  St.  Paul's;  Luke 
Wadding  from  the  Tiber;  Usher  from  the  unnoted 
comer  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  mouldered; 
Duns  Scotus  from  Cologne ;  Groldsmith  from  under  the 
flag-stones  of  London ;  and  our  soldiers  and  scholars 
from  France  and  Belgium,  from  Austria  and  Italy,  from 
Spain,  New  Spain,  and  the  United  States ;  Hugh  O'Neill 
from  Kome;  Hugh  Eoe  O'Donnell  from  Valladolid; 
Nicholas  French  from  Ghent ;  Sarsfield  from  Belgium ; 

*  '*  The  'History  of  Ireland'  can  be  done.  I  hare  for  some  time  had  an 
engagement  from  a  number  of  my  friends  to  do  senarate  portions  of  it. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  have  it  done  effectually.  It  is  too  heavy  a  ta^ 
bein^  unbroken  groimd,  for  one  man.  I  ^ave  Mr.  McG^  a  credit  of  £IUO 
on  the  Nation  omce,  to  enable  him  to  undertake  part  of  the  work ;  and  yon 
need  not  hesitate  to  make  a  suggestion  of  it,  as  we  could  have  it  ready  for 
publication  in  a  few  months?' — Cahirmoyle  Correspondence.  Duffy  to 
O'Brien.  t  Byron. 
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Thomas  Addis  Emmet  from  New  York.  This  was  a 
project  worthy  of  a  free  State  to  accomplish,  but  beyond 
thi-'  capcicitj  of  a  State  only  struggling  to  be  free. 
Anotlier  was  more  practicable.  Prom  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  reign  of  Victoria  the  only  Irish  univer- 
sity had  no  professor  of  the  history,  or  of  the  native 
language,  of  the  country.  Latterly  a  Gaelic  professor 
bad  been  appointed,  with  a  view  to  proselytism  mainly 
it  is  to  be  feared,  but  history  was  stiU  completely 
ignored.  To  bave  this  omission  supplied  was  a  darling 
object  with  men  who  loved  the  university  in  which  they 
had  been  trained,  and  they  strongly  urged  it  through 
the  Nafios.  An  Irish  almanac  was  projected,  which 
would  associate  dates  with  Irish,  not  English  transac- 
tions. It  wa.«  pointed  out  as  a  significant  proof  of  the 
need  for  this  work,  that  one  of  the  existing  Dublin 
almanacs  gave  a  list  not  only  of  the  sovereigns  of 
England  from  the  earliest  period,  but  also  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Scotland,  while  of  the  long  list  of  Irish  kings 
before  and  after  tbe  invasion  there  was  no  notice.  An 
anonymous  letter  of  Pigot's  in  the  Nation  at  this  time 
contains  a  sentence  which  supplies  curious  evidence  that 
from  that  creative  era,  the  mother  of  projects  and  ideas, 
the  present  generation  has  derived  much  which  it  sup- 
poses to  be  its  own  invention  or  discovery. 

"  'Whenever  we  choose  to  operate  syBtematieally  in  tbe  jiresent 
Parlument  by  insisting  on  full  tliscusBion  for  the  tliousand  and 
one  Irish  questions,  where  will  then  be  the  time  for  rej^ulatiiig 
(■De-tenth  of  the  English  questions  themselves?  I  do  not  offer 
tbis  u  a  threat.     Threats  are  not  the  arguments  of  a  man  really 
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in  earnest.  I  do  say,  however,  for  the  information  of  any 
Englishman  that  listens  to  me,  that  it  is  becoming  a  serious 
subject  of  reflection  among  us  whether  this  course  is  not  the  only 
one  consistent  with  our  duty  to  Ireland,  and  that  totally  irre- 
spective of  English  inconvenience/^  * 

But  there  had  been  projects  enough,  and  acta  was 
encouraged  rather  than  agenda.  The  man  who  accom- 
pushed  something  already  approved  of  was  assured  that 
he  would  be  more  welcome  than  a  monster-meeting  of 
projectors.  Several  things  accordingly  got  done.  It 
had  been  pointed  out  that  in  Cork,  Belfast,  Drogheda, 
and  elsewhere  printers  issued  millions  of  yards  annually 
of  street-ballads,  commonly  nonsense  daubed  on  tea- 
paper;  and  correspondents  sent  us  specimens  of  songs 
from  Banim,  Callanan,  and  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Nation/' 
which  they  were  gradually  getting  substituted  for  them. 
John  Keegan,  the  peasant-poet,  longed  to  share  in  this 
work,  by  substituting  genuine  Irish  stories  for  the  cheap 
books  circulated  among  the  people — mainly  debasing 
French  romances,  which,  in  the  shape  of  bad  transla- 
tions, were  to  be  found  on  every  book-stall ;  or  English 

*  At  a  much  later  period  Smith  O'Brien  stated  the  same  idea  with 
clearness  and  force,  deriving  it  not  from  Pigot's  letter,  I  am  persuaded, 
but  from  his  own  experience  and  observation.  "  Now,  after  a  parfia- 
mentarv  service  which  stretched  over  a  period  of  more  than  seventeea 
years,  I  ought  to  know  something  about  the  resources  of  parliamentary 
parties  and  the  means  of  parliamentary  action.  Founding  my  assertion 
upon  this  experience,  I  aver  that  a  party  consisting  of  sixty  sincere  and 
ardent  Repealers,  of  whom  I  will  assume  that  at  least  one-third  would 
have  been  capable  of  taking  a  part  in  debate,  could  have  so  completdr 
occupied  the  time  devoted  to  legislation  by  the  House  of  Commons  with 
the  aiscussion — the  fair  and  legitimate  discussion — of  topics  relating  to 
Ireland,  that  the  people  and  statesmen  of  England  would  have  at  lei^^ 
implored  the  Irish  members  to  go  home  and  debate  the  concerns  of  their 
coxmtry  in  an  Irish  Parliament ;  and  such  Parliament  would  have  been 
restored  to  all  its  privileges  by  the  common  consent  of  both  nations." 
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6Ith  or  nonsense,  for  the  "  Mysteries  of  London  "  found 
more  readers  than  the  "Bride  of  Lammermoor." 

"  After  eome  months,"  he  wrote  to  me,  "  I  intend  com- 
ro^Dcinv  a  lengthened  work  on  Ireland  and  her  peasant  popula- 
tkiiL.  Lan^b  and  ast  me,  '  Where  is  Carleton  ? '  No  matter ; 
be  has  not  done  all  that  can  or  ought  to  be  done ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
wh&t  he  has  done .     But  no,  I  dare  not  go  on." 

Under  the  influence  of  Hudson,  we  still  collected 
national  airs.  Fashionable  tourists  to  the  TjtoI,  who 
fuuud  an  agreeable  excitement  in  the  genuine  passion 
and  Bimple  art  with  which  devout  peasants  present  the 
story  of  the  Redemption,  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  nearer  home  other  devout  peasants  found  inspiration 
in  the  same  sublime  tragedy.  The  correspondent  who 
at  an  earlier  date  described  himself  as  a  "  black-mouthed 
Presbyterian,"  but  who  at  bottom  was  as  Irish  as  Neil- 
son  or  Porter,  the  black-mouthed  Presbyterians  of  a 
former  generation,  wrote  me  at  this  time  : — 

"  At  wakes  in  the  Glens  [of  Antrim]  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully wild  and  pathetic  Cdo'medTia  used  to  be  sung  that  ever  was 
heard.  Bunting  has  published  some  things  of  this  sort,  hut 
the  'Lament'  used  in  the  Glens  is  worth  them  all.  Three  old 
women  personate  the  three  Maries  weeping  at  the  sejmlehre  of 
Christ,  and  a  kind  of  responsive  chant  is  carried  on,  until  at 
certain  parts  they  burst  into  one  simple,  wild,  and  indeseribably 
grand  chorus  of  grief.  I  heard  it  only  once.  The  person  who 
recited  it  was  exceedingly  unwilling  to  do  so,  but  at  last  con- 
Rented.  No  human  heart  could  stand  it.  It  might  be  worth 
jwu  while  to  procure  it  by  some  means.  All  I  recollect  of  it 
ii  the  first  line  of  the  Viigin  Mary's  part : — 

'  5o  -DC  cuj  ttjo  n\ACfim  ar^xA  ur-ilojdl  to  ? '  * 
*  literally,  "  What  brought  my  own  Son  into  this  world  P  " 

1  2 
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And  then  followed  a  description  of  the  indignities  to  which  He 
was  exposed,  and  the  painful  death  which  He  suffered/' 

Among  other  neglected  Irishmen  to  be  reinstated 
in  the  memorj'^  of  their  own  people,  some  of  the  young 
poets  naturally  turned  to  the  venerable  hierarchy  of 
Irish  saints.  Tlie  attempt  interested  a  competent 
critic : — 

"I  am  very  glad/'  Dr.  Russell,  of  Maynooth,  wrote,  "to  see 
you  have  commenced  the  '  Legends/  They  will,  I  am  sure,  tell 
well.  I  wish  you  would  get  ^Desmond'  to  versify  the  Legend 
of  St.  Bridget,  which  is  in  the  Irish  supplement  of  the  Breviary 
of  Feb.  1.  It  furnishes  a  most  poetical  theme,  and  one  just  suited 
to  his  pen — her  beauty,  the  suitors  suing  for  her  hand,  her  prayer 
and  subsequent  deformity,  her  entering  the  cloister,  the  restora- 
tion of  her  beauty  and  taking  the  vow,  and  the  miracle  which  is 
said  to  have  accompanied  it.  All  this  he  could  do  well,  and  it 
strikes  me  as  very  beautiful  and  poetical  in  the  highest  deg^ree, 
even  in  its  rude  prose.'' 

But  the  Nation  was  our  first  care,  for  all  the  other 
projects  depended  upon  the  Nation  being  strong  and 
successful.  One  of  the  chronic  troubles  of  an  editor  is 
that  his  favourite  contributors  perversely  prefer  attending 
to  their  own  business  rather  than  his,  and  I  did  not 
completely  escape  this  trouble,  though  nobody  could 
well  have  had  less  of  it.  One  of  my  friends  in  London, 
instead  of  sending  what  was  demanded  of  him,  sent 
excuses,  which  were  the  more  intolerable  because  it 
was  impossible  to  denounce  them  as  unreasonable  or 
malingering. 

"  When  I  close  my  law-books,''  he  wrote,  ^'  about  half-an- 
hour  before  going  to  bed,  I  feel  infinitely  more  inclined  to  turn 
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my  dtmir  to  the  fire  and  gossip  awhile  with  P ,  than  to  under- 
take luiy  ncvr  mental  laltour;  or  if  I  take  up  a  hook,  it  is  of  a 
Wxstive,  not  a  stringent  character.  I  snatched  time  on  Snnday 
to  nraJ  Carlylo'e  '  Life  of  Sehilier,'  and  your  friend  the  '  Pup[iy 
Dojj'e'*  'Inmginatiou  and  Fancy.'  The  latter  is  wonderfully 
tDgmioufl  »nd  [jroceful,  and  I  retract  fully  any  conteniptuons 
espreeeion  I  may  have  been  guUty  of  towards  him.    .    .    .     The 

last  .Vit^MMi  was  not  so  g^od.     Those  verses  of  K 's  were 

euraed.  You  should  not  let  the  apparent  raoiness  or  Irishism  of 
such  things  tempt  you  to  insert  them." 

And  again : — 

"  Your  Bp]}eal  for  poetry  is  quite  pathetic,  but  '  sorry  I  lan't 
f^tieve  yoo,  my  good  man.'     In  what  mood  of  mind  are  yciu  for 

veiwfying  after .     No,  I  was  going  to  put  an  absurd  case  for 

mvaeU  ;  of  course  yoH  are  just  in  the  mood  for  writing  truculent, 
fcTociuua,  suiguinary  ballads  after  imbruing  your  hands  in  the 
bloml  of  Protestant  and  Papist  to  tlie  extent  you  have  been 
doing  of  late  [I  was  writing  the  history  of  the  great  Poi)ish 
Rebellion],  but  in  what  mood  of  mind  can  I  be  for  versifying,  who 
transfer  mortgages  during  the  day  and  read  '  The  Touchstone  of 
Commim  .\ssurances '  in  the  evening  1  Not  to  be  thought  of, 
«'>»  cAer.  i  would  not,  if  I  were  you,  be  too  anxious  to  have 
poetn*  in  every  number.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  you 
tu  expect  ever  again  to  have  such  a  quantity  and  cimstant  suc- 
eessioQ  of  good  verse  as  you  had  in  the  years  18'i3-4-4'.  Such 
things  do  not  reprotluce  themselves.  Even  Davis,  with  his 
wondtrful  copiousness,  had  written  little  for  a  g(H>d  while  before 
his  death.  I  question,  too,  if  the  verse  is  as  eagerly  looked  for, 
"r  contributes   as   much   to   the   popularity  of    the   paper  as  it 

'  Thp  alliLiion  is,  of  rnume.  to  that  cmel  ritriolir  liatli  into  trhich 
Mmitf  [lionised  Leigh  Hunt  fur  tlie  uiiforliuiati-  IkhiL:  wliioii  hit*  [iiiblislii'M 
■^ni^  "■  Lord  Bynrti  aud  soma  tif  his  Contoiuporari.'-..'"  1  liud  a  grciit 
'*wrd  for  Hunt,  for  his  brave  resistsneo  to  the  3<:an<hils  of  tlio  Rejtoucy 
■I'l  bU  clismiiii^  critioinm  <jii  liooks  huiI  nril^TS,  aud  for  miicli  piTHUuitl 
kuulnviH-    but   1  found  it  hard  to  iu<liii.'u  niy  fricnda  to  oci-ejit  biiu  an 
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did  formerly.  I  know  for  my  own  part,  instead  of  being  the 
first  thing  as  formerly,  it  is  the  last  or  nearly  the  last  (for  I 
sometimes  look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Association)  that  I 
read. '' 

I  did  not  agree  with  my  friend  that  the  impulse 
which  had  produced  so  marvellous  a  current  was  ex- 
hausted. So  far  was  it  from  being  exhausted,  that  it 
was  at  this  time  some  of  the  most  original  and  popular 
of  the  poets  of  the  Nation  made  there  first  appearance.* 
A  little  later  he  admitted  that  the  stream  still  flowed 
freely : — 

'^  You  have  been  really  coming  out  very  strong  in  poetry  of 
late.  I  cordially  coincide  with  all  the  praise  my  chum  gave  it 
in  his  letter  to  you  a  day  or  two  ago,  but  I  don't  retract  what  I 
said  before,  and  Mitchel  expressed  precisely  the  same  opinions  as 
mine  in  the  very  last  letter  I  had  from  him.  It  was  a  knowing 
dodge  of  you  to  knock  me  down  with  the  poetry  of  a  particular 
number,  and  then  call  me  slanderer.  But  I'll  keep  a  sharp  eye 
over  you.'' 

McGee  in  London  as  a  political  correspondent  was, 
it  seemed  to  me,  a  force  running  waste.  His  fine 
capacity  and  genuine  enthusiasm  in  Irish  studies  were 
lost  in  Parliamentary  penny-a-lining.  I  suggested  more 
suitable  work,  to  which  he  promptly  turned. 

"  You  advise  me  to  sink  St.  Stephen's,  which  I  do  with  all 
my  heart.  If  I  fastened  so  tenaciously  on  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lators, Mr.  Mitchel  was  partly  to  blame;  for  he  advised,  from 
the  first,  that  I  should  let  the  dead  rest  [postpone  historical  in- 
quiries] until  vacation,  and,  as  he  said,  continue  to  manifest '  a 
pretty  thorough  contempt  for  their  damned  Parliament.'    I  think 

*  To  wit,  Speranzft,  McGee,  Martin  MacDermot,  Mary,  Thomasine, 
and  Eva. 
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I  hmve  done  so ;  and  now  for  the  '  literary  and  hiatorical '  thiogs 
1  mm  to  do.  If,  as  I  imagine,  you  wish  a  sketchy  series  of  letters 
«a  the  Insb  department  of  the  Library  of  the  Aluseum,  or  the 
NatioDal  Galliiry  and  Westminster  Abbey,  I  think  I  conld  do 
it-  Moreover,  I  will  dine  with  you,  if  you  wish  it,  at  the  Boar's 
Ht»d  Tavern,  with  Sir  J.iho  Falstaff,  and  attack  the  Tower  of 
LoodoD  as  fiercely  aa  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  himself.  Occasionally, 
1  might  condescend  to  retura  to  St.  Stephen's,  but  things  of 
t«-day  and  yesterday  may  not  be  mixed  together  in  the  same 
letter." 

He  was  bent  on  writing  a  history  o£  Ireland,  and 
also  on  versifying  its  legends  and  traditions  in  chrono- 
logical order — a  work  which,  if  efFectually  done,  would 
be  «?quiva]eut  to  a  history  in  verse.  But  it  could  only 
be  effectually  done,  it  seemed  to  me,  hy  many  men,  and 
at  varioos  times,  not  at  all  by  one  man  as  a  species  of 
task-work;  and  I  discouraged  the  attempt. 

"  I  do  not  like  the  notion  of  your  undertaking  to  versify  over 
so  wide  a  space ;  two-thirds  of  such  a  work  would  necessarily  be 
bad.  Seize  the  great  eveuta — the  events  that  impress  your 
imagination — and  do  not  touch  the  others.  There  is  something 
ill  poetry  that  abhors  a  systematic  design  like  this  of  your 
Legends  and  Traditions,  to  versify  right  or  wrong.  I  would 
rather  see  you  do  ten  great  ballads  than  ten  hundred  middling 
ones,"  • 

Keilly  suggested  a  book  on  the  model  of  Dumas' 
"  Historic  Crimes  "  : — 

"  Irish  history,"  he  said,  "abounds  with  subjects  j  for  instance, 
tlie  poisoning  of  Owen  Roe  by  I^dy  Coote  (the  Irish  Brinvilliers), 
tlw  murder  of  MacMahon  [of  Monaghan],  the  life  and  death  of 

•  UcG««'s  correspondence.  The  representatives  of  Thomas  Darcj 
VcG«e  returned  my  letters  to  him,  for  the  parpoae  of  this  book. 
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the  English  O'Reilly,  the  robbery  of  the  Byrnes  of  Banelagh, 
the  crime  of  Luttrel,  the  fate  of  Baldeary  O^Donnell,  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Strafford,  the  life  of  Thomas  B/eynolds,  poisoner, 
gambler,  perjurer,  traitor,  ^  London  grand  juryman,^  fee.  In  fact, 
the  history  of  Ireland  may  be  written  as  English  crimes/' 

The  purpose  of  all  these  labours  was  interpreted  to 
the  people  from  time  to  time,  by  one  or  other  of  the 
young  writers.  McCarthy  taught  the  uses  of  a  national 
literature,  and  the  noble  and  unselfish  reward  it  aimed 
to  win,  with  a  persuasiveness  that  recalled  Davis.  A 
great  literature,  he  said,  was  either  the  creation  or  the 
creator  of  a  great  people.  The  forms  of  loveliness  and 
strength  revealed  to  the  inspired  eyes  of  Homer,  when 
he  sung  to  shepherds  and  rude  wayfaring  men,  assumed 
a  dress  of  ivory  or  marble  beneath  the  hands  of  Phidias  ; 
and  when  Athens  arose — 


€€ 


a  city  such  as  vision 


Builds  from  the  purple  crags  and  silver  towers 
Of  battlemented  clouds,  as  in  derision 
Of  kingliest  masonry,^' 

— it  was  but  an  embodiment  of  the  magnificent  and 
consummate  beauty  which  his  songs  had  rendered 
familiar  to  Greece.  Among  the  millions  of  men  who 
inhabited  England  from  the  Creation  downwards,  there 
was  one,  her  chief  treasure  and  ornament,  whose  labours 
she  would  not  barter  for  sunny  India  or  snowy  Canada, 
for  the  pastoral  wealth  of  Australia  or  her  sugar  islands 
in  the  West — a  poor  player  or  struggling  manager 
during  a  great  part  of  his  life.  And  Cervantes,  the 
maimed  soldier  of  Lepanto,  and  Calderon,  the  secluded 
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priest  of  Toledo,  had  given  Spain  greater  gloiy  and 
more  lasting  possessions  than  the  conquests  of  Cortes 
or  the  Cid,  In  Ireland,  literary  men  must  be  content 
with  a  limited  celebrity  and  moderate  reward,  that  they 
might  endeavour  to  do  for  their  country  what  Scott  had 
ilone  for  Scotland,  and  what  Schiller  and  Goethe  had  done 
for  Germany.  Why  should  not  the  Barrow  and  the  Banu 
be  as  famous  as  the  Clyde?  Why  should  not  the 
nuijcstic  Shannon,  or  the  wild  Black  water,  which  rivals 
the  Rhine  in  beauty,  ri^-al  it  also  in  fame  ?  The  work 
had  began,  and  mast  be  continued,  till  the  beautiful 
facd  of  Ireland,  like  the  face  of  Undine,  was  illuminated 
with  the  soul  of  poetry. 

Meagher  expressed  a  kindred  sentiment  in  a  more 
rhetorical  spirit : — 

"  \\  e  do  homage  to  Irish  valour,'*  he  said,  "  whether  it  con- 

ijiierf^l  iih  the  wails  of  Derry,  or  capitulated  with  honour  behind 

the  ramparts  of  Limerick.     We  award  the  laurel  to  Irish  genius 

whether  it  lit  its  flame  within  the  gates  of  Old  Trinity,  or  drew 

its  inspiration  from  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Omer's.     'Wo  must 

I'llerate  each  other,'  said  Henry  Grattan,  the  inspiretl  preaelier 

"f  Irish  nationality,  'or  we  must  tolerate  the  common  enemy.' 

-     .     An  honourable  forbearance  towards  those  who  censure 

"',  a  generous  resjiect  towards  those  who  differ  from  us,  will  do 

much  to  diminish  the  ilLfTicultics  that  impede  our  progress.     Let 

u*  cherish  the  rights  of  all  our  fellow-countrymen — their  rights 

M  citizens,  their  municipal  rights,  the  privileges  which  their  rank 

in  wxiety  has  given  them,  the  position  which  their  wealth  has 

[urchascd  or  their  education  has  conferred,  and  we  will  in  time, 

»t"i  l«fure  long,  efface  the   impression    that  we  seek   national 

r^«er  with  a  \'iew  to  crush  these  rights,  to  erect  a  Church 

**«iidency,  to  injure  property,  or  create  a  slave  class." 
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Evidence  that  the  work  already  done  was  successful, 
came  to  us  in  the  shape  of  recognition  of  Davis  at  his 
true  value  in  distant  or  unfriendly  places.  Many  of  the 
transatlantic  Irish  associations  passed  votes  of.  sympathy 
with  his  friends;  the  New  York  Eepealers  agreed  to 
wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days ;  the 
Boston  Repealers  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory  on  Bimker's  Hill — a  work  which,  I  fear,  still 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  But  the  most  significant 
testimony  came  from  the  chief  organ  of  the  Protestant 
gentry  and  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  The  young 
men  might  weU  beUeve  they  had  not  laboured  in  vain 
when  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  described  the 
mission  of  their  leader  among  his  countrymen : — 

^^To  teach  them  justice,  manliness,  and  reliance  on  them- 
selves— to  supplant  vanity  on  the  one  hand  and  servility  on  the 
other  by  a  just  self-appreciation  and  proper  pride — to  make 
them  sensible  that  nothing  could  be  had  without  labour,  and 
nothing  enjoyed  without  prudence — to  teach  them  to  scorn  the 
baseness  of  foul  play,  and  that  if  they  were  to  fight  they  should 
fight  like  men  and  soldiers — these  were  the  lessons  which  he 
appeared  a  chosen  mstrument  for  imparting/' 

I  have  found  among  the  papers  of  that  period  a  few 
pages  of  "  Office  Agenda,"  a  sort  of  programme  of  daily 
work.  To  any  other  eye  than  mine  they  would  probably 
be  as  obscure  as  Ogham ;  but  the  least  scratch  made  for 
the  purpose  of  the  hour  can  still  summon  back  from  the 
dim  Hades  of  memory  the  men  and  events  with  which  it 
was  concerned.  A  fragment  of  these  memoranda  will 
realise  the  fulness  of  life  which  characterised  the  time, 
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and  the  pnrpose  which  every  labour  was  intended  to 
promote,  better  than  an  elaborate  description  : — 

Jan.  16th.  lSi6. — Confereoce  at  Hudson's,  with  the  Profesaors,  tlus 
nvBiDg.  [lu  the  Celtic  Sodety  w«  aimed  to  tmito,  for  the  lirst  time,  the  Pro- 
ff^noTs  of  the  NstianAl  Cathohc  College  with  the  Profeagors  of  the  Dublin 
duvvrntr,  and  in  the  end  the  Council  «a8  constituted  in  tliia  way. 
^wag:b  Mavnooth  was  not  only  the  National  College,  but  had  proviMj 
j«-»'tf.  hj  work  done,  one  of  the  first  theological  colleges  in  the  Christian 
worid.  recognition  of  this  sort,  outside  ita  owu  domain,  was  not  common. 
Ob«  at  the  mlm  of  the  Celtic  Society,  which  might  pat  Conciliation  Hall 
to  aluine  by  its  practical  sense,  waa  that  "  No  eaitorial  expression  of 
a|«iimi  or  interference,  reUgious  or  political,  uball  be  introdaeed  into  any 
pnhlications  of  the  Society."  Huw  this  project  was  regarded  br  our 
ngUwit  friendly  critics  in  London  wilt  be  soen  from  a  fragiueut  of  their 
carrMpondence : — "I  do  believe  in  my  conscience  (though  not  for  the 
worUmmldl  breathe  it  to  Tienis* )  that  we  have  far  better  times  before  aa 
'tbanKh  Lord  knowa  how  far  before  us)  than  if  iM  had  succeeded  by  the 
harru  of  1S43.  Some  years  more  work  in  the  war  of  getting  Catholic 
Ksbops  and  ProteaUnt  FeUows  of  T.C.D.  to  work  on  the  s4me  board 
for  In^  objects,  and  shan't  we  make  a  country  of  it  ?  I  say  we,  aa  a 
metalor  and  «y»pathifier  should."  And  again — "  He  is  a  wonderful  boj, 
1>B  Mina  Toong  gentleman  [Young  Ireland].     Infidel,  rebel  that  he  is,  he 

Pb«  umtmed  to  get  one  arm  linking  with  the  loyal  Protestants,  and  the 
•ttcr  toond  the  neck  of  Popery  and  Peter  Dens.  If  he  cannot  coalesce 
with  Imcnlfnt  dish.nienlT.  he  can't  help  it,  tbni's  aU."] 

ITtli  -T.i  vi-il  M;irs'li's  Lilirary,  [Mrir-,irs  Lihniri-  is  TOTiiio>'lod  witli 
Pt  Patri.k-^Cftlli.'dnil.una  ill  tlioso  ilaya  wa-S  -■old,  dusly  i,ii,l  dosoktf, 
but  ronlained  some  laro  books  on  1641.  a  period  I  was  then  studying.] 

— ,  11  o'clock.— To  go  with  A.  O'H.  to  see  portrwt  of  R.  O'M.  [R. 
OM,  WIS  RogvT  O'More.  the  hero  of  1641,  whose  contemporary  portrait  in 
'hf  futiily  of  Mr.  More  O'Farrell  I  went  to  see  with  his  friend  and  solicitor, 
Mr  .InhnrOHagan] 

,  3  o'clock.— To  meet  Mr,  C,  in  re  C.  Mag.    [Mr.  C.  was  Rflv.  George 

Crollj.  B  professor  in  Maynooth.  who  projected  a  Catholic  uiaga/.ine, 
■iii''h  wsH  afterwards  published  by  Mr.  James  Duffy,  and  was  a  sorv-iceable 
'Tpo  uf  historic  nationality.  ManiraD,  McGee,  McCarthy,  Father  Moehaii. 
*  iUUms.  and  other  writers  of  the  Young  Ireland  school,  were  coutribul«rs 

:3rd. — M.  S,  to  call  at  the  office  with  Mr.  Moriarty.  [M.  S.  was  Moore 
SUfk.  who  had  been  a  succmsful  actor  on  the  Loudon  stage,  under  the 
(  ihwrioal  name  of  Moore.  Beared  in  a  profession  where  conceit  border- 
ing' an  insanity  is  not  an  unknown  phenomenon,  he  was  a  singularly 
Eti'li'^t.  genial,  honourable,  and  loTahle  man.  He  wished  t«  m^e  me 
trtjaaioted  with  a  young  priest  who  was  his  relative  and  friend ;  a  man 
d^^iot^  to  a  remarkable  career  in  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  same  referred 
lu  ibuie  as  a  Professor  of  All  Hallows.] 

•  Tiema  MacMorris  was  the  name  under  which  one  of  the  chums  was 
lopposed  to  bo  represented  in  the  satirical  novel  of  "  The  Falcon  Family, 
•jT  Young  Ireland.'' 
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31st.— To  dine  with  M.  C,  and  go  with  her,  S.  H.,  M.  and  T.  R.  to 
see  H.  F.  iu  Rosalind,  FM.  and  T.  R.  were  Mitchel  and  Thomas  Reilly,  and 
H.  F.,  Helen  Faucit,  whom  the  best  writers  of  the  Nation  constantly 
inter|)rcted  to  audiences  only  beginning  to  recognise  her  genius.] 

February  22nd,  Sunday,  10  o'clock.— W.  C.,and  t'other  W.O.,  T.Ii.,S.  B.. 
R.  O.  G.,  M.  J.  B.,  W.,  McC,  Mgr.,  Fr.  M.,  M.,  T.  R.  and  A.  O.  BL,  to 
breakfast.  [The  initials  of  the  three  first  guests  represent  William  Carleton, 
William  Oogan,  and  Timothy  Lane,  who  were  friends  but  not  Young 
Irelauders ;  b.  B.  was  Samuel  Bindon,  a  new  recruit  at  this  time.  The 
other  initials  scarcely  need  explanation.] 

March  7th,  8  o  clock. — Sub-committ€e  of  the  Club  with  me.  John  and 
Wilson  Gray,  Stritch,  Bryan,  Mitchel,  Meagher,  MacCarthy,  and  Barry. 
[The  lofty  design  and  gorgeous  uniform  of  the  1782  Club  belonged  to 
an  era  which  was  dead,  but  it  contained  the  best  men  in  the  national  moTe- 
meut — men,  many  of  whom  could  not  be  frightened  or  cajoled,  and  we 
kept  it  alive  for  useful  ends.] 

April  8th. — To  call  on  W.  H.,  that  we  may  complete  the  arrangement  for 
J.  D.  [James  Duffy  found  himcelf  pressed  by  commercial  difficulties,  and 
was  disposed  to  lighten  his  ship  by  throwing  over  half  the  cargo,  including 
some  books  of  national  importance.  Finally  Mr.  Hudson  lent  him  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  and  I  did  as  much,  and  so  he  got  afloat  again.] 

May  12tli,  10  o'clock. — To  meet  a  deputation  from  the  chapel.  ['*  From 
the  chapel,"  i.e.,  from  the  printers*  chapel,  as  their  trade  conference  ia 
named.  The  printers  of  the  Nation  sent  me  two  demands  under  the 
implied  threat  of  a  strike.  One  was  that  poetry,  of  which  there  was  a 
great  quantity  in  the  Nation,  should  be  charged  as  prose ;  that  ia  to  say 
charged  as  if  the  lines  were  full,  instead  of  being,  as  often  happened,  only 
half  or  two- thirds  the  breadth  of  the  column.  Tne  second  was  that  when 
advertisements  were  continued  from  week  to  week  (which  was  always  done 
at  a  reduced  charge )  they  should  each  week  be  paid  for  in  the  printers'  bUl 
as  if  they  were  set  up  anew.  I  was  the  constant  friend  of  artisans  stroff- 
gling  for  tlieir  rights  with  employers  ;  but  the  claim  to  be  paid  for  wons 
they  did  not  do  was  not  a  right  but  a  wrong,  and  I  peremptorily  refused 
both  proposals.  I  told  them  if  they  struck  I  would  suspend  the  Nation 
for  a  fortnight,  till  boys  could  be  trained  to  print  it,  and  never  receire 
back  any  man  who  left  me  under  such  circumstances.  The  claim  was  not 
persisted  in.] 

,  2  o'clock. — To  see  Godkin  with  Martin  and  McGee.     [Tliere  was 

a  project  on  foot  to  establish  a  Protestant  Repeal  journal  in  Belfast, 
of  which  it  was  proi>osed  to  make  Mr.  Godkin,  a  Congregationalist 
niinist^^r,  who  had  written  one  of  the  Repeal  prize  essays,  editor. 
The  writ(»rs  of  the  Nation  had  attempted  the  difficult  and  all  but  im- 
possible task,  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  of  treating  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant interests  on  the  same  footing,  and  in  return  had  got  assailed  as 
infidels ;  the  other  Repeal  papers  were  for  the  most  part  as  uniformly 
Catholic  in  their  sympathies  as  if  they  were  exclusively  sectarian  organs, 
and  they  offended  and  rei>clled  Protestants.  The  Conservative  journals 
were  strongly  unionist,  and  strongly  and  even  offensively  anti-Catholic. 
To  have  Protestant  nationalists  addressed  in  language  which  would  honestly 
symimthise  with  their  religious  opinions  wherever  it  was  necessary,  would 
be  a  manifest  gain,  and  this  is  what  we  aimed  to  accomplish.  The  contest 
with  Conciliation  Hall,  however,  when  it  arose,  interrupted  the  design.] 

,  3  o'clock.— To  go  with  Webb  to  the  R.  D.  S.     [P.  R.  Webb  was 
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inmg  biiriaMr  and  a  cIo»o  friend  nnd  I'aiifulaut  of  Davis  iii  hia  private 
luin.  I  wrnt  with  bjm  to  tlie  Royal  Dublin  Society  Liliraiy.  to  examine 
u  innloalilr  rollet-tiou  of  pomphleta  of  the  Oominouwc>alth  period,  known 
MThurjip'fi  TtupM.] 

Hit  Mil. — Tu  tiitd  n  hermit a^  at  Dnndrnm.  fl  was  rospoTisible  for 
lk>  Ti>faiui<  of  the  Library  of  Ir^ad  to  be  pnbliBUcd  iu  Angust.  I  had 
W  tiring  Ui  write  it  in  snatches  of  Icifnre  with  only  moderate  snrcees, 
111  I  OfimahieA  to  \e&ve  the  Nntioii  in  charge  of  Mitchel  for  a  ronple  of 
MBliu.  Mul  work  in  the'  conntry,  only  visiting  the  office  once  or  twice  a 
•set] 

iJiuu)  6lh-— AniwpT  to  R.  H.  R.  in  re  L,  H.  [At  this  time  the  Btnmgo 
Hftriibetit  was  beiu?  made  in  London  of  a  morning  jisper  with  the  }xjpiilar 
■onGat  «f  iho  day  Creditor,  and  men  of  a  certain  distioctiiin  in  letters 
Siig  i1«  chittf  employmenla,  Ifo  Dnblin  eorreapondent  was  au  njiic  poet, 
Arnlfaor  nf  "Orion,"  and  ho  had  jant  annmincKd  that  a  drnmntic  poe^ 
[aril  Unnt.  had  written  an  essay  in  a  Isle  numU'T  of  the  new  jiapcr  on 
Ih*  B>lla>l  PorliT  u(  Ireland  1 

IStlL— Til  call  on  McGlaBhsD  in  re  "  Torlo^h  O'Brien"  and  Iub  snouy- 
awn  project,  [Mr.  Le  Fauu.  who  was  wntiu?  hi»  nalioual  atory  of 
'  Torit^  O'Brien,"  sMked  me  to  look  at  tlie  proote,  aud  consider  whether 
k'  had  dmw  justice  to  Sarsficld  (the  popular  hero  of  that  era),  and  Mr. 
XcGWhMi.  bis  publisher,  wrote  me  a  note  on  that  aobject,  which  posseasM 
akiMarie  tnli-rest  fmm  the  nse  he  mode  of  the  correspondence  a  connle  of 
pMi  Ijier : — "  My  dear  sir, — Many  thanks  fur  yonr  note  aud  yoor  Taloahle 
•ogfaUotia.  I  bve  sent  it  to  Le  fwui.  I  wish  yon  could  call  here  the 
BrW  titne  tpu  are  in  D'Olier  Street.  An  eteellent  project  has  been  snb- 
"i'l"!  I.I  'iii.\  Khu-h  shimif  n  i-bnTiop  nt  h'Awg  miirred  in  tbi'  p^ii'^Kiun,  ,iiid 
1 UD  uiiioas  to  consult  jon  what  is  best  to  bo  done. — Tours  faithfully, 
Jifflw  McGlashan.— June  16th." 

The  "  project "  was  probably  the  publication  of 
Uangan's  Atithologia  Germanica,  a  task  I  had  frequently 
urged  on  him,  and  which  at  length  got  accomplished  by 
mv  undertaking  to  pay  £50  for  a  hundred  copies  for 
myself  and  friends.  Mr.  McGlashan*3  letter  on  the 
subject  has  a  certain  literary  interest,  and,  like  the 
former  one,  is  stili  more  remarkable  for  the  use  to  which 
the  correspondence  was  turned  : — 

"  I  c-altulate  tliat  tho  printing,  binding,  and  advertising  of 
Mangan's  'Anthology'  will  coat  us  nearly  £1110.  Our  view 
was  to  {lultlish  the  book,  sell  as  many  as  possible,  and  give 
Mangan  an  cquul  share  of  the  profits,  and  iu  this  manner  I  con- 
ceive be  would  be  more  benefited  than  by  any  delliiitc  sum  we 
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could  afford  to  give  him.  However,  as  our  wish  is^  as  much  as 
yours  can  be,  to  serve  Mangan,  without  incurring  any  unneces- 
sary risk,  suppose  you  pay  Mangan  £25  in  the  meantime,  and 
the  remainder  to  us  until  the  expenses  of  the  book  have  been 
covered.  Could  I  be  sure  the  volumes  would  sell  equal  to  their 
merits,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  about  an  arrangement 
very  profitable  to  Mangan,  but  I  cannot  forget  they  are  verse, 
and  the  public  took  ten  years  to  buy  one  small  edition  of 
Anster's  '  Faust,'  a  book  which  all  at  once  occupied  a  very  hig^h 
position  in  the  literary  world.' 


^y 


T.  R.  to  come  in  the  eyening,  with  the  correspondence  abont  the 

future  vols.  [I  had  appointed  T.  D.  Reilly  editor  oi  the  "  Library  of 
Ireland,"  to  have  someone  responsible  for  the  sncoessive  volnmes  being 
ready  for  the  press,  and  perhaps  as  a  decent  pretence  for  a  little  pocket 
money.  But  the  contributors  thought  the  editor  too  juvenile,  and  perhaps 
too  meddlesome,  and  the  experiment  had  to  be  dropped.] 

20th.— To  send  "Miss  Barrett"  to  McC,  O.'s  French  Eev.  to 
R.  O.  G.,  his  "  Cromwell"  to  Mrs.  C,  "Anacreon  in  Dublin"  to  T.  R., 
"Retzsch's  Outlines"  to  S.  H.,  and  "Festus"  to  Meagher.  [I 
endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  practice  commenced  by  Davis  of  making  our 
books  a  circulating  library.] 

3  o'clock. — To  meet  Carleton,  and  hear  his  proposal  from  the 

Warder.  [I  have  forgotten  the  nature  of  the  proposal,  but  the  vonng 
Protestant  men  of  letters  connected  with  the  Warder  had  always  friendly 
feelings  and  sympathy  with  "Young  Ireland."] — ^Answer  Robert  l^Ier. 
[Mr.  T^ler  was  son  of  the  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
given  Ireland  such  signal  encouragement  in  1843.*  He  was  still  willing 
to  be  of  use  to  the  Irish  cause.] — Consult  Webb  about  the  medisBval  papers. 
[I  wished  the  Celtic  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Webb  was  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries,  to  publish  memoirs  and  correspondence  connected  with  Irian 
affairs  after  the  Reformation,  instead  of  confining  themselves  exclusivdy 
to  Gaelic  MS.  There  were  collections  of  pecuhar  historic  value  in  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels,  and  at  Rome  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the 
Irish  Franciscan  Monastery  founded  by  Luke  Wadding,  and  doubtless  in 
Madrid  and  Salamanca;  and  there  were  books  published  in  Paris  or 
Lou  vain,  of  which  only  a  copy  or  two  were  known  to  be  in  existence,  very 
suitable  for  reprints.  They  agreed  to  do  so,  but  did  not  act  on  their 
decision.  Some  of  the  Louvain  tracts  were  reprinted  in  the  Library  of 
Ireland,  but  the  general  design  was  only  carried  out  twenty  years  later  by 
Mr.  Gilbert-,  on  his  own  impulse  doubtless,  without  any  relation  to  the 
original  proposal.] 

To  see  Hudson  about  the  Annuavrey  and  J.  D.  about  Griffin  for  McG. 
[Hudson  proposed  at  this  time  to  publish  an  Annuaire  of  the  Geltiic 
Society,  such  as  continental  societies  of  the  same  character  issue;  and 
James  Duffy  was  about  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Griffin's  novels,  of 
which  he  hiid  purchased  the  copyright  from  the  author's  family.    I  pro. 

*  See  "  Young  Ireland,"  p.  318. 
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{mhcmI  McO«e  aa  editor  nf  both  Dndertakio^s,  which  vaa  agreod  to ;  but 
thr  Aimwiin  perished  in  the  political  ntfirm  uear  at  hand.  To  visit 
Hwdaon  in  thoae  days  and  see  him  returninE  from  his  official  duties  only 
to  piling  iota  new  Uboar— labour  which  would  jield  him  neither  reward 
nor  tvraguttion  in  Any  vulgar  Honiie.  but  to  which  his  life  and  fortima  were 
va«p»nnglj'  derot^^—to  dm  his  sweet,  eercno  conuteoance  light  up  with 
iBleft-st  in  Buj  project  which  promised  to  be  of  serrice  to  the  country,  was 
a  ■rboIeaoRic  anlidofp  to  the  M^enesa  and  selfishness  which  SD  oft«n  ranted 
tn  titer  difi^i^  of  public  spirit  elsewhere.  In  the  Hudson  family  a  succos- 
aon  of  (Iktinfruished  Irislimeo  had  found  friends.  It  ^ve  a  comrade  to 
Tfaomwi  Hoorc  to  Wolfe  Tone,  and  to  Thomas  Davis.  William  Eliot 
HadsMt,  ita  representative  at  this  time,  did  habitnall;.  out  of  bis  private 
foftiiBf.  in  •  provincialised  dtj.  what  opnleot  nobles  and  prince-mor- 
HMnti  haVfi  BomutimM  done  in  free  States,  largelj  fostered  native  litera- 
um  and  art.  In  '43  he  proposed  to  lay  down  his  office  and  join  the  RejH-al 
A^nnatioa ;  but  O'Connell  thought  the  sacrifice  disproportionate  to  the 
KMD.  and  dissuaded  him.] 

In  an  engagement-book  of  tlie  same  period,  I  find 
a  prodigious  record  of  social  meetings  among  my  friends. 
Break&sts,  dinners,  dancea,  excursions  to  Howth  and 
Dondram  occupied  a  larger  share  of  mj  time  than 
festivities  ever  did  before  or  since.  For  though  the 
young  men  were  basy  with  grave  affairs,  their  lives 
were  not  robbed  of  the  sentiment  and  romance  proper 
to  their  ^e.  There  was  much  wooing  and  some  marry- 
ing in  that  day.  Our  chief  social  enjoyment,  however, 
was  still  the  weekly  supper.  A  new  recruit  of  a  pecu- 
liarly practical  spirit  thought  there  was  too  much 
badinage,  and  proposed  that  the  jokes  of  McCarthy 
and  Barry  should  be  considered  permissible  while  tea 
was  being  served,  after  which  they  should  be  peremp- 
torily voted  out  of  order!  * 

*  Of  the  pranks  of  that  day  two  or  three  linger  in  mj  morooi^. 
WiUiain*  left  on  his  writing-table  an  experiment  in  the  heroic  ballad  m 
which  aftrr  long  labour  be  had  made  small  progress ;  no  more,  indeed,  than 
a  Bolema  opening ; — 

Far  in  Einkora's  halls  of  splendour 

The  Erunoos  piUace  of  King  Boroimhe 
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Opinion  sometimes  comes  foaming  and  surging  like 
a  tide ;  sometiines  it  steals  into  new  channels,  as  silently 
as  health  returning  to  the  cheek  of  the  invalid.  The 
tide  of  popular  enthusiasm  had  surged  and  foamed  in 
1843,  and  was  long  on  the  ebb,  but  the  silent  current 
of  thought  and  sympathy  had  not  slackened  in  places 
which  political  action  could  scarcely  reach,  and  which 
Conciliation  Hall  could  no  more  influence  than  a  gas- 
Next  day  bo  found  that  some  beneficent  spirit  bad  completed  this  stanza 
in  his  absence — 

Mrs.  O'Brien  sat  by  the  fender 

Gloomily  beating  tne  devil's  tattoo ! 

With  Meagher  there  came  into  the  party  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  P.  J. 
Smyth  (the  present  gifted  member  lor  Tipperary),  who  was  long  noted 
chiefly  for  his  devotion  to  his  friend.  None  of  us  had  the  smalkst  idea 
that  he  would  one  day  develop  oratorical  powers  which  were. destined  to 
win  the  applause  of  the  most  critical  audience  in  the  world.  His  devotion 
to  his  friend  was  a  subject  of  frequent  pleasantry.  "  Don*t  talk,"  McCarthy 
exclaimed  one  day,  "  of — 

The  love  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  day  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow ; 
The  craze  of  Fat  Smith  for  Tom  Meagher 
Beats  all  of  them  hollow,  hegorra  / 

Mitchel  suffered  from  frequent  fits  of  asthma,  and  at  one  time  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must  succumb  to  these  constant  attacks.  There  is  a 
characteristic  touch  in  one  of  his  notes  at  this  period  worth  preserving : 

"  After  this  day  I  won't  appear  in  the  office  till  Monaay  fortnight, 
although  I  shan't  leave  home  probably  till  the  end  of  next  week.  Be 
prudent,  be  firm,  be  judicious,  and  remember  that  he  who  commits  a  crime 

fives  strength  to  the  enemy."  The  formula  which  he  echoes  was  an 
abitual  exhortation  of  O'Connell's  to  the  people,  and  Mitchel  loved  the 
sly  pleasantry  of  saying  something  which  would  excite  laughter  by  its 
oadity  in  his  mouth.  There  was  a  squib  in  Punch  ridiculing  the  Anglo- 
phobia of  Young  France  (who  attributed  every  mischance  to  Engush 
influence),  a  fragment  of  which  he  often  recited,  probably  because  it  was 
the  sort  of  pleasantry  which  might  be  directed  against  himself.  The  refrain 
was — 

Oh  non,  non,  non,  c^est  Albion^  c'est  Vor  de  VAngleterre. 

If  any  one  accounted  for  the  potato  blight  or  the  cabals  in  Gonciliatioai 
Hall  by  natural  causes  Mitchel  interposed  with  a  mocking  smile — . 

Oh  non,  non,  non,  c'est  Albion,  c*e8t  Vor  de  VAngleterre. 
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lamp  controls  the  tides.      There  were  more  books  pub- 
lished in  Ireland  at  this  time,  it  was  computed,  tlian  in 
Scotland — a    quite    unprecedented     circumstance — and 
they   were   all    coloured    more  or  less    with    the   new 
opinions.     Irish  art,  long  slumbering,  seemed  to  have 
risen  anew,  like  an  awafeened  angel,  radiant  and  strong. 
Ireland  had  produced  great  artists,  but  they  were  mostly 
abeentees.  At  this  time,  John  Hogan,  a  sculptor  of  fertile 
and  original  genius,  and  F.  W.  Burton,  a  painter  of  the 
tame  calibre,  were  making  a  generous  experiment  to  live 
by  their  art  at  home ;  an  experiment  full  of  interest  to 
men  who  believed  that  Ireland,  if  she  were  free,  would 
rear  merchants    like   the  Medici,  and  nobles  like  the 
Colonna,  to  foster  native    art.     Constant  efforts  were 
made  to  inspire  the  wealthy  with  this  ambition,  and  a 
movement  was  commenced  to  create  Schools  of  Design  in 
Dublin  and  Cork — a  project  accomplished  in  later  days.* 
Dublin  had  eminent  men  of  science,  but  no  recognised 
Irish    school.      Hamilton,    Graves,    Lloyd,     Robinson, 
Stokes,  and   Kane   were  known  wherever  science  was 
cultivated,  but  known  as  Englishmen.     There  were  now 
few  Irish  gentlemen  who  did  not  sympathise  with  the 
•Ifsire  of  the  Young  Irelanders  that  these  eminent  men 
woold  do  for  their  own  country  what  Adam   Smith, 


nlcUeetiik]  Ubour,  irith  bvlMruas  prejudice.  An  Art  Union  founded  for 
tk  "  encouragement  of  Iriah  art  and  artteta  in  Ireland,"  engraved  jiictureB, 
■o»  from  Maclise,  Barry,  or  Fordo,  but  from  Corregio  and  Wilkie;  and 
'(prodored  Dntch  imrket-boats,  and  French  fiahing-boata,  English  sea- 
fdri*.  and  ItAlian  pt!«Bant«.  as  if  IreUnd  had  no  landacapes.  or  litenilure. 
nr  kiatorr-  Yet  one  engraving  from  an  Irish  pictaro,  Bnrton'a  "  Blind 
Oirl  at  the  Holj  Well,"  was  pecuniarily  and  aitiabcallj  the  mostBucceBsfol 
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Hume,  and  Eobinson,  and  in  later  times  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Brown,  had  done  for  Scotland.  The 
Dublin  Review,  always  Catholic,  had  now  become  a. 
skiKul  guide  to  Irish  students  in  history  and  fiction; 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  always  intensely  Pro- 
testant, shook  off  a  corps  of  third  -rate  English  contribu- 
tors enlisted  by  Lever,  and  replaced  them  by  Carleton, 
Mangan,  Ferguson,  Le  Fanu,  M.  J.  Barry,  and  other 
Irishmen.  "  Torlogh  O'Brien  "  was  issuing  monthly  from 
the  same  house,  with  generous  and  graphic  pictures  of 
the  struggle  under  James  and  Tyrconnell;  and  Lever, 
who  had  left  the  country,  sent  from  the  Continent  a 
story  which  might  have  been  published  as  a  feuiUeUm 
in  the  Nation*  And  a  new  and  more  methodic  edition 
of  Dr.  Madden's  "United  Irishmen"  was  issued — a 
book  which  is  a  marvel  of  patient  research  and  loving 
enthusiasm. 

These  successes  were  won  against  tremendous  odds. 
In  England  and  on  the  Continent  national  culture  was 
promoted  by  the  State  and  by  great  nobles ;  in  Ireland 
the  State  deliberately  starved  or  suppressed  it.  An 
Ordnance  Survey,  which  was  collecting  inestimable 
materials  for  a  knowledge  of  the  resources,  soil,  and 
antiquities  of  the  country,  was  suddenly  suspended  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  has  never  been  revived.  The 
British  Museum  got  an  endowment  of  between  thirty 

*  The  story  was  "  The  Knight  of  Gwynne."  Lever  long  resisted  the 
spirit  of  nationality,  but  conopletely  ceded  to  it  in  the  end ;  one  of  the  last 
papers  he  wrote,  a  quarter  oi  a  century  later,  was  a  vindication  of  Ireland's 
right  to  self-government.  This  paper,  written  for,  but  r^ected  by  Blocks 
wood's  Magazine,  Professor  Galbraith  made  public  after  Lever's  dieatlu 
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mi  forty  tliousand  pounds  a  year ;  in  Ireland,  the 
equivalent  for  the  British  Museum  got  £300.*  Parlia- 
ment, a  few  years  earlier,  had  refused  to  apply  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  Established  Church  to  the  purpose 
I'f  public  education ;  and  when  Mr.  Wyse,  at  this  time, 
broaght  under  its  attention  the  state  of  legal  education 
in  Ireland,  the  House  was  counted  out.  The  "  national 
ffystem  " — so  the  scheme  of  State  schools  was  named — 
WM  worked  with  the  unconcealed  purpose  of  repressing 
nationality.  The  staff  of  teachers — amounting  to  nearly 
4,000— who  were  training  half  a  million  of  the  new 
peiieration,  were  living  on  wages  varying  from  a  pound 
to  thirty  shilliogs  a  month,  paid  by  the  State,  supple- 
L  mentvd  by  school  fees,  miserable  in  amount  and  hard  to 
W  wUect.  The  school-books  were  poor  and  foreign  in 
spirit  from  the  beginning,  and  had  been  gradually 
weeded  of  all  food  for  the  national  spirit,  with  a  care 
that  would  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  Russian  or  Prussian 
Poland.!  To  keep  the  lamp  for  ever  burning  in  such 
•  eonntry,  to  teach  assiduously  to  those  pupils  what  the 
State  basely  decreed  that  they  should  not  leam,  was 
a  pious  and  generous,  but  unspeakably  difficult,  task. 

•  "  The  varions  gnma  of  money  Toted  bj  tlio  Imperial  Parliament  for 
Iht  adruirenit-nl  of  leaniing  and  the  arta  in  Great  Britniu.  during  the  Inst 
•FTen  years,  bear  to  the  amount  granted  during  the  same  period  fur  like 
nupijaes  in  Ireland  the  proportion  of  more  than  twenty  t«  uuo.  Your 
iordahip  will  allon  me,  withont  airoganee,  to  obeene,  that  one  to  tn-i'iily 
ia  not  thr  r»tlo  in  wbic'h  Irish  intellect  eoutributcs  to  the  advaneemeut  of 
tlv  English  name  in  the  republic  of  lettera." — Letter  of  Samuel  Ferguson, 
1LB.LA.,  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

t  The  •■  Eiile  of  Erin,"   Walter  Scott's  "  Invootion  of  Patriotisni," 
and  the  "Downfall  of  Poland" — three  poems  by  Scottish  i>oct9— wi-re 
nclnded  aa  dangernns ;  and  a  description  of  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  and 
tfae  Uiaat'a  Canaewkj  followed, 
Q    2 
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One  of  the  keenest  pleasures  of  the  Editor's  Room 
was  the  correspondence  of  our  absent  colleagues,  who 
wrote  witli  a  frankness  and  unreserve  of  cordial  friend- 
ship, and  a  vigilant  interest  of  partners  in  a  great  enter- 
prise. Some  of  us  had  made  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  Thomas  Oarlyle,  who  taught  us  much  he  never  de- 
signed to  teach,  but  little  or  nothing  of  his  special 
opinions,  and  was  a  constant  subject  of  affectionate 
interest.  One  of  my  friends  in  London  wrote  at  this 
time : — 

'^  I  re-inclose  to  you  at  once  Thomas's  letter  [Mr.  Oarlyle 
was  commonly  spoken  of  among  the  young  men  as  True  Thomas], 
having  copied  the  same^  that  I  may  read  it  over  and  over  again, 
whenever  I  grow  sceptical  or  disheartened  about  Ireland.  It  is 
emphatically  the  highest  tribute  ever  paid  you^  and  so  I  am  sure 
you  feel  it.  What  an  encouragement  to  work,  as,  please  Ood, 
we  all  will. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  in  any  of  my  late  letters  that  I  spent  last 
Sunday  evening  with  Lucas.  He  asked  me  were  my  hopes  in 
our  cause  as  sanguine  as  ever  ?  I  said  not,  if  by  that  was  meant 
hopes  of  swift  success,  but  that  strong  hope  of  ultimate  success 
I  had ;  based  on  the  profound  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
justice  of  the .  cause,  which  I  thought  would  make  way  not 
among  Irishmen  merely,  but  Englishmen  themselves.  He  said 
he  had  very  slight,  or  at  least  very  distant,  expectations  of 
Englishmen  coming  round  to  Repeal  as  a  matter  of  justice,  the 
way  they,  or  at  least  a  large  body  of  them,  did  to  Catholic 
Emancipation ;  that  the  latter  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  and  the  tendency  of  men^s  ideas^  but  that  the 
former  is  directly  adverse  to  the  general  current  of  things^  which 
is  towards  centralisation,  not  localisation;  the  protest  against 
it  being  of  the  feeblest  kind.  I  then  asked  him  what  ^thought 
about  means,  and  he  said  if  we  were  resolved  to  make  Bepeal 
our  goal,  that,  putting  the  sword  out  of  the  question,  he  saw 
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swtliiag  better  than  to  continue  wearying  the  Boul  out  o£  the 
Eu^hsh ;  the  present  policy  in  fact  well  and  ably  and  heartily 
carried  out ;  that  the  spectacle  of  seventy  or  eighty  members 
perseTcring  in  secession  from  Parhament,  saying  that  they  had 
DO  business  there,  and  oi^nising'  themselves  into  a  parliament 
>t  home,  would  he  something  so  stran^  that  the  English 
GovemmeDt  would  not  know  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  might 
be  at  Lut  drivea  to  legalise  our  localisation."  * 

Cariyle's  Cromwell  was  published,  and  the  same 
correspondeDt  wrote  :— 

"  Do  you  review  it^^oa — I  could  not  help  plunging  into  the 
Iriiih  parts ;  there  is  a  damnable  deal  of  truth  in  what  he  says^ 
bat  also  I  incline  to  think  considerable  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
Tfaink  of  him  believing,  with  such  a  history  as  we  have  had,  that 
Ireland  could  have  been  Cromwellised  into  Presbyterian  ism  I 
Ami  what  he  says,  tooj  of  the  Cromn-ellian  aristocracy  being 
b*tt«T  than  our  old  one !  Not  a  word  of  griping  avarice,  black, 
bitter  bigotry,  and  malignant  hatred  of  the  Irish.  Do  you  review 
it ;  say  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth." 

But  I  was  hidden  in  the  Dublin  mountains,  striving 
to  write  history,  out  of  hearing  of  political  tumult,  and 
Cromwell  was  reviewed  by  Mitchel,  with  notable  insight 
and  discrimination.  The  same  correspondent  reported 
that  Carlyle  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  (who  treated  such  of  the' 

•  Lnns  «fl«rwarda  formulated  his  theory  with  great  cloamess  and 
force  in  the  TabUl  of  April,  181^ :— "  The  rationale  of  ngitfition  t^  simply 
Uuft :  if  a  man  treats  me  ill,  and  koeps  from  me  wliat  is  mino.  I  riglit 
myself  by  fnrre.  if  1  can;  if  I  canuot,  1  roar  at  him.  obHtruot  liim,  and 
Kinte  to  givp  him  a  mnment's  peace  till  he  eoiiRents  to  right  me.  If  he 
eocDplainsof  thia  conduct,  and  tells  me  I  ought  Ui  discnasthe  matter  calmly; 
I  treat  him  arcordiug  to  his  ioteutiou.  If  I  think  he  really  wHiits  to  do 
conrinMd  of  the  fnircesn  of  my  claims  in  order  lo  do  me  justice,  1  am 
nMdj  to  stat«  my  cam  as  quietly  as  he  pleases.  But  if  I  am  of  opinion 
that  he  odIt  wants  to  cheat  mo  into  giving  him  peace  for  a  while,  then,  as 
I  have  evidence  by  this  that  my  pertinacity  is  effecting  its  object,  I  re- 
dooble  my  elamonr  till  he  gives  ia." 
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young  men  as  she  knew  with  constant  and  gracious 
kindness)  were  content  with  the  treatment  it  had 
received. 

''They  were  greatly  pleased  with  MitcheFs  review,  which 
they  took  to  be  yours,  and  Lucas  couldn't  enlighten  them. 
They  both  considered  it  honest  and  manly  in  the  extreme^ 
especially  the  way  the  English  Cromwell  was  judged;  not,  as 
they  said  they  might  naturally  have  expected,  by  the  light  of 
what  we  consider  him  to  have  done  in  Ireland.  The  book  has 
sold  better  than  any  of  his  previous  ones.  He  is  preparing  a 
new  edition  for  the  press,  the  first  being  all  gone,  and  he  intends^ 
mark  this,  to  send  you  the  sheets  of  the  Irish  part,  that  you  may 
mark  any  errors  of  fact  that  it  contains,  so  you  have  a  great 
opportunity  in  your  hands.  Lucas  was  very  glad  when  I  told 
him  the  article  was  M.'s,  for  he  said  you  did  not  require  anythinsf 
to  raise  you  in  the  opinion  of  his  Chelsea  friends,  and  that  it  was 
well  to  let  them  see  that  there  was  another  man  in  the  country^ 
a  feeling  in  which  I  heartily  sympathised,  as  you  will.^ 


3i 


My  friend  was  somewhat  mistaken ;  it  was  not  errors 
of  fact  I  was  invited  to  point  out,  but  errors  of  topo- 
graphy or  nomenclature,  which  the  careless  spelling  of 
the  period  was  liable  to  produce.  I  took  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  represent  the  Irish  estimate  of  certain  men  on 
the  Irish  side  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  especially  Owen  Roe,  not 
altogether  without  effect.     This  was  Carlyle's  letter : — 

"  Chelsea,  Jan,  19, 1846. 
^^  I  am  about  to  do  what  to  another  kind  of  man  than  you  I 
should  myself  regard  as  a  very  strange  thing :  I  am  sending 
you  the  '  Curse  of  Cromwell '  to  get  it  improved  for  me !  The 
case  is,  I  am  very  busy  preparing  a  second  edition  of  that  book ; 
and  am  anxious,  this  being  the  last  time  that  I  mean  to  touch 
it,  to  avoid  as  many  errors  as  may  be  avoidable.     In  the  Irish 
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put  of  tbe  basjness  I  could  Dat,aft«r  cousiilerable  ecarcli  and  en- 
deavour, procure  any  toli-rable  Irish  atlas ;  and  in  spelling;  out  the 
dreadful  old  ncwMjiaper  letters  from  that  scene,  which  are  nearly 
indecipherable  somctimea,  I  felt  now  and  then  my  footing  by  no 
means  6«nire.  Other  errors  there  may  be  which  an  intelligent 
ponctnal  man,  acqnaiiit«d  with  the  localities,  might  jmt  me  on 
the  way  of  rectifying ;  but  those  of  the  names  of  places  and 
•ach  lilE«  he  would  himself  rectify.  For  geog^aphifal  correc- 
tiona  I  tice  nothing  that  I  can  do  so  wise  as  depend  upon  you 
and  your  help.  .  .  ,  Excuse  all  this.  I  would  like  much 
to  talk  w««lcs  with  you  on  those  subjects :  for  it  seems  to  me, 
w  I  bave  said  already,  Ireland,  which  means  many  millions  of 
■ay  own  hrcthren,  has  again  a  blessed  chance  in  having  made  a 
Buu  like  you  to  speak  for  her,  and  also  (excuse  the  sincerity  of 
tlie  word)  that  your  sermon  to  her  is  by  no  means  yet  according 
to  the  real  gospel  in  that  matter," 

One  may  catch,  in  the  London  correspondence,  a 
glimpse  of  a  man  who  has  been  dear  to  tiis  countrymen 
since  they  came  to  understand  the  silent  patriotism  of 
his  life  ;  a  life  like  Hudson's,  with  the  larger  scope  and 
deeper  insight  which  belong  to  a  man  of  genius  : — 

"  Sam  Ferguson*  has  been  here  on  his  way  to  the  Continent. 
He  spent  about  four  hours  with  us  on  Sunday.  Poor  fellow,  he 
looks  very  ill.  What  a  terrible  feeling  of  doubt  and  insecurity 
one  ffets  about  onr  true  men.  Borne,  I  trust,  will  bring  him 
round — not  to  Romanism,  but  to  health.  He  is  going  stocked 
with  introductions  to  cardinals,  legates,  and  other  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  who,  I  hope,  for  tbe  honour  of  the 
religion,  will  treat  him  well.  I  never  hapi>ened  to  meet 
Ferguson  before,  and  I  was  excessively  pleased  with  him,  and, 
with  all  my  previous  opinion  of  him,  was  scarcely  prepared  to 
find  him  so  very  national.  He  is  hopeful  beyond  measure  for 
tbe  country,  wiys  there  is  a  strong  manly  intellect  growing  up  in 
*  The  [vetent  Sir  Samnel  Pergiiwa. 
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Ireland^  which  will  trample  the  emasculated  mind  of  England 
under  foot.  God  send — if  it  be  true,  it  tallies  well  with  your 
grand  scheme/' 

The  spirit  in  which  the  young  men  desired  to 
conduct  the  contest  with  England,  a  spirit  of  manly  sin- 
cerity which  neither  relied  upon  false  charges  or  fictitious 
promises,  is  iUustrated  by  other  letters  of  this  period :- 

"  There  is  an  article  in  to-day's  Tablet  apropos  of  your 
'  Irishmen  in  England/  which  in  my  judgmen  tis  exceedingly 
true.  I  didn't  like  your  article  at  all,  whoever  wrote  it.  But  if 
you  agree  with  me  as  to  the  truth  and  good  sense  of  Lucas's 
reply,  you  might  say  as  much.  Our  perpetual  tendency  ought 
to  be  to  base  our  cause  upon  all  truth,  and  kick  lies  from  under 
it  unscrupulously." 

And  again  a  little  later  :— 

"John  Murray's  article  [the  article  already  referred  to], 
though  very  clever,  was  shockingly  coarse ;  false,  too,  in  some 
things  {e.g,y  pretending  to  cull  the  phrase  '  surpliced  rufiians  * 
out  of  the  two  or  three  last  weeks'  numbers  of  the  Times). 
Again,  Mitchel  (I  presume),  in  his  article  on  the  Sikhs,  speaks 
of  the  blow  which  is  to  destroy  the  English  empire  in  the  East 
as  likely  to  be  fought  '  nearer  home.'  Heaven  and  earth  I 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  With  about  as  much  practical 
prospect  at  present  of  achieving  our  liberty  by  arms  as — I  won't 
say  of  bringing  over  Stonehenge.*  But  weigh  the  amount  of 
probability  yourself.  Are  we  to  vapour  in  this  way  ?  Besides 
the  character  it  gets  us,  which  materially  lessens  our  utility  in 
other  things,  it  is  a  snggestio  falsi  to  our  own  people,  calculated 
to  mislead  and  confuse  them.  But  what  I  want  especially  to 
say  to  you  is  this — you  don't  write  enough  yourself.  What's 
that  you  say  ?     '  You  have  been  busy  at  your  book,  and  have 

•  In  Mr.  Mafmion  Savage's  novel  of  "  Young  Ireland,"  the  hero  pro- 
poses to  claim  Stonehenge  as  a  Celtic  monument. 
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bena  out  of  town.'  No  excuse,  Mr.  Caudle ;  at  least,  though 
sn  excnee  for  not  writing  much  in  tli^  Nation,  it  Is  none  for 
omitting  it  altogether.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  of  a 
kind  which  no  one  could  aay  as  well  as  you." 

Among  tlie  new  agencies  which  the  Nalion  called  into 
play,  one  subtle  force  was  still  wanting,  the  fertile  brain 
and  passionate  soul  of  woman.  Syinpatliy  they  sent  in 
abundance,  and  applause  in  super-abundance,  but  of 
help  there  came  little.  One  singularly  gifted  woman, 
a  near  kinswoman  of  my  own,  had  been  among  our 
toKiffi.  correspondents  in  1843,  and  that  was  nearly 
all.*  Now  and  then  there  were  contributors  posing  as 
women,  but  hke  the  female  dramatis  permnm  in  the 
dasBic  drama,  they  were  merely  men  in  masks.  After 
Dari9*s  death  an  elegy  by  "Maria  "  attracted  attention, 
and  a  contributor  living  in  England  was  so  touched  by 
her  gentle  sympathetic  spirit,  that  he  addressed  her  in  a 
t«nder  madrigal : — 

"  I  only  wish  I  was  near,  my  girl, 
To  whisper  a  thing  in  your  ear,  mv  girl, 

I'd  speak  it  out  now. 

But  I  fear  somehow, 
A  more  than  yourself  might  hear,  my  girl !  " 

But  his  Dulcinea  was  a  mocking-bird ;  "  Maria  "  was 
not  only  bearded  but  bloused,  an  artisan  in  fact,  living 
among  chips  of  mahogany  and  veneer ;  and  the  lover's 
enthusiasm  was  food  for  endless  laughter  in  the  Editor's 
Room,  where  the  secret  was  known.  Another  contri- 
butor, who  took  the  name  of  one  of  the  fictitious  women 

•  Mrs.  Callan.  wife  of  Dr,  J.  B.  Calku. 
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of  quality  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  sent  me  a  poem 
of  exquisite  tenderness  and  feeling,  "The  Old  Story,'* 
and  others  in  the  same  spirit,  but  after  a  time  I  dis- 
covered that  the  gown  of  Carolina  Wilhelmina  was  of 
black  stuff,  and  was  only  worn  in  company  with  a  head- 
dress of  horsehair.  After  the  fresh  start  of  the  party  at 
this  time,  the  long-desired  auxiliaries  at  length  appeared. 
The  first  contribution  came  in  a  scrawl  such  as  boys 
write  in  their  teens,  and  girls  only  permit  to  be  seen  by 
the  writing-master ;  crooked,  blurred,  and  totally  with- 
out punctuation.  I  woidd  probably  have  looked  no 
further,  if  experience  had  not  taught  me  to  distrust 
appearances  in  such  cases.  When  it  was  deciphered,  I 
found  a  natural  and  touching  little  poem,  enclosed  in  a 
note  so  spontaneous  and  unstudied  that  to  read  it  was 
like  listening  to  the  carol  of  a  lark.  The  writer  was  a 
girl  little  over  seventeen ;  a  fragment  or  two  of  her 
letters  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  her  cha- 
racter * : — 

"  If  you  will  send  me  one  of  Davis's  letters,  I  will  not  value 
anything  more  than  this  memorial.  I  was  very  anxious  to  have 
something  that  had  been  with  him.     With  all  the  sadness  his 

*  Her  name  was  Ellen  Downing ;  she  was  the  daoghter  of  a  medical 
doctor  in  Cork.  Having  been  bom  in  the  octave  of  St.  Patrick,  she  was 
baptised  Ellen  Mary  Patrick.  "E.  M.P.  D.,"  she  wrote,  '*  looks  Teir 
official  as  a  signature,  but  they  are  all  saints'  names,  and  I  would  think  it 
perilous  to  drop  a  single  imtiaL"  She  afterwards  changed  her  nam  de 
plume,  and  is  best  remembered  as  "  Mary  "  of  the  Nation.  "  My  future 
signature  shall  be  Mary ;  it  is  my  dearest  name.  When  first  wishing  to 
write  to  the  Nation,  and  not  knowing  how  to  compose  patriotic  verses, 
I  asked  Mary  to  enable  me,  and  then  the  song  almost  flowed  to  my 
lips,  and  when  my  letter  was  sealed  (the  first  letter  I  ever  sealed  mysdf), 
and  looked  too  rough  to  go  safe,  I  asked  her  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  the 
next  week  proved  she  had  heard  that  wish  too.'' 
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death  left  behind,  there  seems  nothing  bo  terribly  ead  as  wliat 
yoo  h^^e  told  me.  I  never  thought  he  had  sach  a  mmirner  ;  it 
seems  BH  nataml  that  he  should  have  passed  through  life  without 
meeting  any  one  worthy  of  his  love  ;  but  her  life  seems  hardly 
worth  (weeerving  now — to  be  for  ever  thinking  how  happy  she 
mt^ht  have  been,  and  striving  to  be  content  with  the  common-place 
happiness.  ...  I  love  Gerald  Griffin,  but  I  love  Davis  more ; 
hia  wonJE  go  straight  to  my  heart  j  he  makes  me  understand  my 
otm  nature,  or  else  he  creates  in  me  a  better  nature  than  I  had 
before  ;  I  notice  in  myself  the  iiifluence  of  his  writings ;  he  has 
made  me  boaeetcr." 

I    sont    her   "  Davis's    Essays "    and   the    "  Ballad 
Poetry  "  of  Ireland. 

"  I  am  reading  the  'Essays'  a  second  time,"  she  wrote.  "  I 
think  tliat  one  such  Ptx)testant  might  blot  from  the  mind  of 
OaUiolio  Ireland  the  memoiy  of  the  Penal  Laws !  The  '  Essays ' 
li^vi-Tnade  mf  eager  in  IrLsh  studies;  gviiprally  ;  they  have  tiiuf^f-ht 
me  (what  after  your  letter  1  did  not  want  to  learn)  to  love  him 
ven-  much.  Often  in  reading  them  I  am  suddenly  aiTeste<l  by  I 
do  Dot  know  what  of  sympathy  or  strength  in  a  thought — [lerhaps 
it  IE  at  these  eame  passages  you  hear  hia  voice.  .  .  .  Thanks  for 
ilie' Ballad  Poetry';  the  introduction  has  explained  everything  I 
most  wanted  to  know.  I  will  give  up  Shelley,  Byron,  and  even 
Hia  for  a  while.  It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  am  not  Irish ; 
but  I  shall  suffer  in  giving  up  these  dear  English  writers,  as  you 
*i!l  know,  if  you  look  at  the  verses  on  the  next  page,  written 
OD  the  '  Essaya  of  Elia.'  Is  it  not  strange  that  do  what  I  will, 
I  cannot  write  an  Irish  poem.  I  rack  my  brain  night  and  day, 
all  to  no  purpose.  But  I  will  persevere;  you  would  not  invite  me 
to  persevere  if  there  was  no  chance  of  succeeding.  I  am  always 
afraid  of  dying  before  I  am  able  to  show  that  you  did  right  in 
eooouraging  me.  ...  I  am  studying  the  Ballads;  Ferguson 
because  you  told  me,  hut  Davis,  Callanan,  and  Drennan  were  my 
own  favourites;  above  all  Davis.     Davis  is  sad  reading  now; 
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the  very  livingness  of  his  poetry  makes  one  afraid  that  death 
must  have  come  with  a  terrible  shock.  'Tis  very  hard  to  know 
what  kind  of  verses  to  send ;  the  poems  which  seemed  to  me  too 
foolish  for  the  trouble  of  reading  are  those  you  choose  for  the 
paper;  but  I  suppose  our  own  thoughts,  however  trifling,  we 
write  better  (knowing  them  better)  than  greater  subjects.  .  . 
I  feel  like  one'  who  has  suddenly  discovered  ancestors,  and  I 
want  to  know  all  about  my  own  people;  how  they  lived  and  died 
long  ago  when  they  were  a  nation." 

Her  complaint  that  she  could  not  write  anything 
Irish  was  not  unfounded ;  but  it  will  encourage  future 
students  to  know  that  she  acquired  this  grace  in  the 
end.  She  came  to  write  lyrics  as  soft  as  summer  rain, 
and  as  passionate,  spontaneous,  and  native  as  anything 
in  the  circle  of  song. 

I  sent  her  Percy's  "  Ballads,'*  and  a  little  encourage- 
ment to  persevere. 

'^  My  favourite  verse/'  she  replied,  ''  is  where  Robin  Hood  is 
described  as  being  roused  from  sleep  by  the  song  of  a  bird,  the 
little  whisper  of  nature  awakening  the  strong  man.  When  I 
have  read  the  book  you  will  let  me  tell  you  how  a  girl  feels  it. 
But  the  country  seems  to  me  too  holy  a  place  for  an  outlaw's  life. 
Being  so  seldom  there,  I  am  not  at  my  ease  ;  the  very  birds  seeni 
to  me  to  have  a  better  right  to  it  than  I,  and  if  one  of  them  be 
in  my  path,  I  turn  aside  for  fear  of  disturbing  a  proprietor.  I 
never  had  a  sorrow  yet  could  stand  against  a  long  walk  in  the 
country.  .  .  .  This  new  reading  is  invigorating ;  it  gives  a  zest 
to  life  and  living  things,  and  repays  me  over  and  over  for  having 
given  up  my  early  favourites.  One  reason  that  I  like  the  Nation 
so  much  is  because,  being  always  strong  aud  assured,  and  never 
varying  with  circumstances,  it  is  a  kind  of  support  to  my  spirits. 
They  are  not  bad,  though — only  sometimes  a  little  fit  of  gloom. 
.  .  .  Why  did  you  trouble  yourself  about  legibility  ?  K  your  letters 
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are  not  easily  read,  my  pleasnre  ia  reading  them  lasts  so  much 
th*  loiig«f.  .  .  ,  You  need  not  fear  my  growing  too  fond  of 
TennyBon.  I  like  poetry  wild  with  war,  or  hot  with  love,  or  all 
glowing  with  scenery,  but  would  rather  write  one  little  Bong  that 
a  child  or  peasant  might  sing  and  feel,  than  a  very  miracle-poem 
of  abstraeiion  and  profundity." 

I  sent  her  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  and 
invited  her  to  make  the  experiment  o£  romantic  and 
tragic  stories  from  Irish  history.  She  tried,  but  the 
task  did  not  Huit  her. 

"  I  thought,  if  you  should  tell  me  to  do  an  impossible  thing, 
that  this  would  make  it  possible ;  but  the  truth  in,  I  don't  know 
bow  to  write  these  stories,  and  I  don't  like  to  fail.  Some  writing 
1  know  requires  industry  more  tlian  talent.  This  work  would 
iiif[nrit  one  to  labour,  but  I  fear  the  want  of  knowledge,  inven- 
tion, power  and  simplicity  (so  necessary  for  children),  would 
Hinder  my  success.  The  first  and  last  might  be  acquired,  but  one 
cannot  learn  invention.  And  then  I  have  a  tendency  to  interest 
myself  on  the  wrong  side  in  history.  In  that  story  of  the  Earl 
uf  Desmond's  marriage  I  felt  quite  differently  from  Moore,  It 
wmed  to  me  that  the  life  prejudices  (scarcely  prejudices)  of  his 
'aithful  clan  should  have  weighed  more  with  bim  than  a  sudden 
fucy.  I  felt  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  that  a  few  hours  should 
*!  alter  him.  I  could  not  help  thinking  one  or  other  of  them  to 
Wime ;  either  he  deceived  her  into  a  false  belief,  or  she,  knowing 
WW  it  would  end,  should  have  refused  him.  If  she  did  not  love 
him,  what  excuse  for  her  ?  and  if  she  did,  she  should  not  have 
injured  him." 

She  iong  continued  the  delight  of  readers  of  taste 
and  feeling,  and  it  is  told  of  a  man  who  possessed  both 
gifts  in  an  eminent  degree — "  Father  Prout  " — that 
when  a  new  number  of  the  Nation  reached  London,  his 
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first  inquiry  used  to  be  whether  it  contained  a  poem 
from  Mary  of  Cork.* 

Another  poetess  came  in  a  widely  different  guise. 
Her  virile  and  sonorous  songs  broke  on  the  public  ear 
like  the  plash  in  later  times  of  a  great  wave  of  thought 
in  one  of  Swinburn's  metres.  She  began,  however,  by 
prose,  and  turned  the  tables  on  the  masculine  mimics  of 
woman  by  writing  as  a  man.  I  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  first  contribution,  and  requested  Mr.  John  Fenshaw 
Ellis  to  call  at  the  Nation  office.  Mr.  Ellis  pleaded  that 
there  were  difficulties  which  rendered  this  course  imprac- 
ticable, and  invited  me  to  visit  him  in  Leeson  Street.  I 
did  so  immediately,  not  without  a  secret  suspicion  of 
the  transformation  I  was  about  to  witness.  A  smiling 
parlour-maid,  when  I  inquired  for  Mr.  Ellis,  showed  me 
into  a  drawing-room,  where  I  found  only  Mr.  George 
Smith,  publisher  to  the  University.  "  What !  "  I  cried ; 
"  my  loyal  friend,  are  you  the  new  volcano  of  sedition  ?  *' 
Mr.  Smith  only  answered  by  vanishing  into  a  back 
drawing-room  and  returning  with  a  taU  gu-1  on  his  ami, 
whose  stately  carriage  and  figure,  flashing  brown  eyes, 
and  features  cast  in  an  heroic  mould,  seemed  fit  for  the 
genius  of  poetry,  or  the  spirit  of  revolution.  He  pre- 
sented me  to  Miss  Jane  Francesca  Elgee,  in  lieu  of  Mr. 
John  Fenshaw  Ellis.  Miss  Elgee  was  the  daughter  of 
an  archdeacon  of  the  Establishment,  and  had  probably 

*  Her  handwriting  was  still  a  marvel  of  onsightliness,  which  she  made 

fainfol  efforts  to  amend,  without  much  success.  *'  My  writing  master  said 
was  the  only  one  that  he  could  not  teach  to  write.    He  was  very  cross 


with  ma    One  day  he  found  me  copying  a  poem,  and  he  made  me  skip 
'  A  star  can  make  me  jealous '  to  *  History  is  both  improvinff  and 
entertaining.'    I  laugh  at  it  now,  but  it  was  very  trying  at  the  time. 


from 
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hoard  nothing  of  Irish  nationality  among  her  ordinary 
associates,  but,  as  the  strong  and  generous  are  apt  to 
do,  had  worked  out  convictioDS  for  herself.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  recur  to  this  new  recruit  many  times  in  the 
course  o£  this  narrative;*  for  her  little  scented  notes, 
sealed  with  wax  of  a  delicate  hue  and  dainty  device, 
represented  a  substantial  force  in  Irish  politics,  the 
Tehement  will  of  a  woman  of  genius.  A  little  later 
there  came  otiier  poetesses,  two  of  whom  have  associated 
their  names  permanently  with  the  national  literature  of 
Ireland,  Eva  and  Thomasine ;  the  one  pensive  and 
sympathetic,  the  other  in  turn  thoughtful,  passionate, 
and  playful.t 

The  Editor's  room  would  not  be  a  human  institutioa 

*  IfJBi  Elgee's  TOrves  appe&red  with  the  Bi^nAtnn*  of  "Sp^raiiEB" 
9)»  i^  Mw  kiK.wTi  lo  (h^  w..rlil  ..f  hitters  -ind  fasliw,,  ,i,  Lmk  WM.\  aud 
»  Biother  of  Mr.  Oficar  WUde,  who  has  won  »  reputation  of  "his  own.  A 
fxiQg  Scotchman  of  b  good  de&l  of  cnltore,  bnt  no  imagination,  gave  me, 
two  or  three  Tears  before  this  time,  a  new  poem  as  a  literary  curiositj,  the 
BMst  remarkable  specimen  anywhere  to  be  found  in  print,  as  he  eouceived, 
of  rhymed  and  rhetorical  noasense.  1  fonnd  it  remarkable  iu  quit«  another 
>niM—a  focus  of  passion,  a  mine  of  thought,  a  marvel  as  tlie  work  of  a 
TittT  who  had  barely  reached  manhood — and  I  circulated  it  nssidnonsly 
Wwg  the  class  fit  to  enjoy  it.  Miss  Elgee  relished  it  more  keenly  than 
U»ns : — -  '  Fcstus '  is  superb — lofty  as  heaven  and  deep  as  iuapiration  I 
Tnd  two  scenes  to-day  that,  as  the  French  say.  made  me  grow  pale  with 
■"Oder.  I  complained  o(  his  metrical  faults,  but  in  the  '  Festival '  scene 
lb  mEaiore  dances  like  Bacchantes." 

*  Eva  was  then  Miss  Mary  Kelly,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Kevin  O'Doghertv; 
^oinuine  was  then  Hisn  Olivia  Knight,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Hope  Ouutiolly. 
"^^  both  reside  iu  Queensland,  Australia. 

AjDong  the  com'spondeuce  at  this  time  were  certain  letters  signed 
''Tvo  Irish  Girls."  inviting  their  sex  to  cotne  to  the  aid  of  the  National 
P«nT.  "  If  Irishwomen  are  ever  to  come  to  any  good,  or  will  ever  make 
^ibfir  minds  tolx'coroc.  instead  of  drag-chains  on  all  public  »^)iritedness 
Ud  ditinEvre)ttcd  patriotism,  the  fost«rerB  and  eucouragern  of  it  (as  they 
'Wd  be;— surely,  if  ever  there  was  one  time  more  than  another  to  call 
Iwli  ihtir  beat  foelines,  and  make  them  forget  all  selfinh  interests,  it  is 
'ow"  Salion,  May  lU).  The  writers  were  ciactly  what  (liey  described 
l^*niHlTe« — "  Irish  girls."  and  sisters.  They  bad  not  yet  attained  their 
>>jarity,  wen  distinguished  by  intelligence  and  beantj,  and  were  quite 
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if  it  altogether  escaped  troubles.  The  second  batch  of 
Young  Irelanders  were  loyal  comrades,  and  sometimes 
affectionate  friends,  but,  compared  to  the  first  batch, 
they  were  new  levies,  replacing  veterans  accustomed  to 
the  same  trials  and  the  same  sports,  and  trained  to 
stand  fire  together.  When  MacN*evin's  **  Confiscation 
of  Ulster  "  appeared,  Mitchel  reviewed  it  in  a  reason- 
able  and  discriminating  spirit  it  seemed  to  me,  but 
without  the  tenderness  which  that  en/ant  j^ate  was  accus- 
tomed to  from  his  comrades.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
book  was  marred  by  two  faults,  a  loose  arrangement  of 
facts,  and  digressions  which  broke  the  thread  of  the 
story.  MacNevin  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  be 
patient,  and  he  discharged  a  remonstrance  at  me  forth- 
with : — 

'^  I  think  Mitchers  stupid  and  bitter  criticism  will  utterly 
spoil  the  sale  of  my  'Confiscation/  and  I  shall  appeal  to 
you  through  the  Press  if  you  refuse  to  correct  his  false 
and  unfounded  objections.  From  the  way  in  which  it  has 
pleased  Mr.  John  Mitchel  to  abuse  my  book^  as  he  had  abused 
McCarthy^s^  one  would  almost  think  that  having  written  a  book 
admirably  himself^  he  will  allow  no  one  else  to  have  written  one 
well.  James  Duffy  says  that  there  is  no  use  (and  I  think  the 
old  Virgin  is  right)  in  going  on  when  our  own  paper,  the  paper 
of  the  Literary  Party,  makes  it  a  point  to  assail  our  books.  I 
know  I  would  not  for  £100  have  such  a  piece  of  beastly,  stupid 
malignity  appear  against  me.'' 

The   discontent  attributed   to    the    publisher   was 

Tolunteers,  for  they  knew  personally  none  of  the  party  who  had  awakaned 
their  sympathy.  They  came  to  know  them  in  the  end  as  intimate  friends. 
The  youngest  died  at  an  early  age ;  her  sister  hecame  the  wife  of  Jolm 
Dillon,  and  the  mother  of  another  John  Dillon,  worthy  of  the  blood  he 
inherits. 
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genuiDc.  The  reviews  m  the  Nation  were  restricted 
to  Irish  books,  or  books  having  some  relation  to 
Ireland ;  they  were  generally  strict,  and  sometimes 
savage ;  and  nonsense  on  our  own  side  was  repressed 
more  mercilessly  than  elsewhere.  The  publisher,  who 
was  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  writers  of  the  "  Library," 
as  far  as  their  individual  works  were  concerned,  loved  to 
exercise  his  independence  occasionally  by  publishing  a 
book  on  his  own  judgment.  These  ventures  often 
proved  abortions,  and  some  of  them,  to  his  despair, 
bad  been  made  mince-meat  of  at  this  time.* 

0£  the  new  recruits,  the  most  embarrassing  was 
Wallis.  Though  he  was  willing  to  act  with  the  party, 
lie  objected  to  meet  his  colleagues ;  and  the  task  of  sooth- 
ing a  spirit  almost  as  wayward  as  Itousseau's  fell  al- 
tf^ther  on  me.  It  was  a  task  scarcely  fit  for  a  man 
•jrerwhelmed  with  work,  in  uncertain  health,  and  at  best 
liQt  poorly  gifted  with  patience.     A  talk  with  him  when 


*  Two  other  mcidcnta,  whicb  will  only  excite  smiles  at  present,  were 
'"Was  editurUl  troubles  when  they  were  new.  Duvia's  fneud  Maddyn 
■rM«a  book  of  EnKUsb  history  ("The  Age  of  Pitt  and  ii'oi")  taking  a 
t-awrratiTe  view  of  the  n-igu  of  George  III.,  and  Mitthel  roviowed  it  as 
't  il  were  a  public  offence  doicning  a  signal  puniabmeut  He  covered  it 
*illi  ridienle  and  reprobation.  As  the  trostmetit  of  English  history 
^t  writer  addreaaing  bimself  to  Englishmen,  lay  quite  out  of  the  lino 
°(  oir  ordinary  sapervision.  the  anthor  naturally  regarded  the  attack  aa 
■uton  and  nngencrODs.  The  other  incident  was  even  more  raaladroit. 
Owof  onrnew  poetesses,  who  has  never  written  anything  wanting  vitality, 
■ba  indeed  ooold  mstcli  the  best  amongst  us  at  bis  own  weapons,  was 
'JnMii  in  an  Answer  to  Correspondcnta  to  can7  her  erotir»  elsewhere,  as 
iWj  were  altogether  unsuited  to  the  Nation.  Mltchei  was  an  imperfect 
JMft  of  poetry,  and  was  quite  wrong  in  the  case  in  question;  bnt  only 
*■  sditto'  can  meaanre  my  constematioa  at  seeing  favourite  contributors 
^wwly  aaaailed  or  peremptorily  ordered  off  the  premises.  Tiie  poctesa 
^  iDe  reboS  with  singular  good  temper;  bnt  Maddyn,  though  he  con- 
I'Ued  to  correapond   with   me   tiU   his   death,  wrote  no   mura  for  the 
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his  spirits  were  not  clouded  by  the  petty  cares  which 
are  apt  to  await  a  man  who  refuses  to  do  the  world's 
work  in  the  world's  way,  was  a  great  enjoyment.  He 
had  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  possessed  the  in- 
valuable  faculty  of  talking  in  shorthand— expressing 
himself  by  allusions  and  sjmbols,  instead  of  running 
into  wearisome  detail.  He  projected  work  with  an 
audacity  of  imagination  wluch  rivalled  Coleridge's  ;  but 
a  newspaper  was  too  limited  an  area  for  his  prodigious 
ground-plans  ;  and  I  used  to  believe,  in  those  days,  that 
if  the  newspaper  were  a  quarterly  review,  a  quarto 
volume  would  have  become  his  standard.  The  picture 
which  has  come  down  to  us  of  Hazlitt,  isolated  and 
angry,  conscious  of  great  powers,  and  believing  himself 
imfairly  and  intentionally  repressed,  would  almost 
answer  for  Wallis ;  except  that  he  did  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  share  Hazlitt's  morbid  horror  of  contempt  and 
disparagement  from  the  crowd.  His  complaint  was  not 
that  the  world  undervalued  him,  the  ignorant  world 
would  blunder  of  course,  but  he  was  sorely  touched  by 
the  penalty  it  was  paying  for  the  offence.  .  Other  men 
had  leisure  and  fortune^  extensive  libraries,  and  quiet:, 
rural  retreats,  and  the  world  would  have  found  it  a  pro — 
jGtable  transaction  to  confer  ease  and  distinction  upom 
him  in  return  for  the  counsel  and  guidance  he  could  giv 
it.  This  monologue,  which  I  listened  to  in  many  key 
had  not  the  least  resemblance  to  vulgar  vanity ;  it 
even  tragic  in  some  aspects  rather  than  ludicrous,  for 
fact  he  did  possess  gifts  which,  united  with  the  nobl^ 
simplicity  and  self-forgetfulness  of  Davis,  might  ha^^^ 
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made  him  a  public  benefactor.  I  reminded  bim  under 
what  disadvantages  the  greatest  work  has  been  commonly 
undertaken,  cited  the  case  of  the  most  eminent  co-tem- 
porary teacher,  living  contentedly  in  a  small  bouse,  in  a 
narrovr  street,  close  to  the  foggy  Thames,  the  world 
having  sent  no  deputation  to  draw  him  from  his  hiding- 
place,  and  crown  him  with  wealth  and  honour.  I  sug- 
gested that  Davis's  place  was  open  to  whomsoever  nature 
fitted  to  occupy  it,  to  him  as  Davis's  friend  rather  than 
uoother,  and  much  more  to  the  Bame  effect — for  I  had 
scarcely  yet  come  to  understand  that  you  might  aa  well 
exhort  a  man  to  be  seven  feet  high  as  advise  him  to 
become  something  for  which  nature  has  denied  him  the 
I     necegsary  spiritual  equipment. 

I  What,  perhaps,  I  found  hardest  to  bear  was  a  calm 
assumption  of  superiority  to  Davis,  as  in  some  sense  his 
■pecial  creation.  He  had,  possibly,  a  wider  acquaintance 
willi  great  books  than  Davis,  and  certainly  a  more 
■'rlicate  and  discriminating  critical  taste ;  but,  unlike 
ais  friend,  bis  faculties  were  not  his  servants ;  the 
I  "iDt'ws  of  his  will  were  so  relaxed  that  he  could  never 
'  ^'uunt  on  employing  them  for  a  given  work  on  any  given 
"fcasion.  Davis's  notes  were  as  brief  as  telegrams,  but 
fiii  work  was  prodigious.  "VVallis  wrote  letters  as 
-laborate  and  almost  as  graphic  as  Horace  Walpole's, 
I'tit  his  intellect  went  entirely  into  these  delicate  blos- 
"'ms,  bearing  only  a  scanty  and  blighted  crop  of  fruit. 
H  ith  a  curious  perversity,  he  would  sometimes  send  a 
l"tter  of  twenty  pages  to  excuse  himself  for  not  fur- 
iiisliing  an  article  of  a  hundred  lines,  and  the  letter 
H  2 
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would  be  better  than  an  average  article.     Here  is  a 
specimen : — 

"You  don't  seem  to  remember  that  what  you  like  in 
my  late  scribblings  regards  what  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  when  we  first  became  acquainted.  And  then, 
you  must  consider  all  the  experience  I  have  had  myself  for  the 
ten  years  or  so  that  I  was  ^  Professor  of  Things  in  general  and 
Patriotism  in  particular/  in  a  garret  in  T.C.D.  If  I,  and  surely 
it  was  I  that  did  it  (his  exorbitantly  extravagant  praise  of  me 
showed  it),  if  I  loosed  the  tenacious  phlegm  that  clogged  Davis's 
nature,  and  hid  his  powers  from  himself  and  the  world — if  I 
kept  T.  M.  for  several  years  from  deflecting  into  the  Whig 
parabola,  which  was  his  natural  tendency — and  if  I  changed 
John  Dillon  from  a  Whig  and  UtiHtarian  to  a  Nationalist  and  a 
popular  leader — I  must  have  expended  rather  a  serious  amount 
of  magnetic  force  in  the  task,  to  say  nothing  of  the  scores  of 
others  that  I  mesmerised  with  less  success,  or  less  remarkable 
results.  Don't  think  I  am  boasting,  for  I  am  rather  ashamed 
than  otherwise,  both  of  the  plentiful  nonsense  I  used  to  talk,  and 
of  the  foibles  of  human  nature  that  make  dreams  and  illusions 
more  potent  over  it  than  the  daylight  of  mature  reason. 

'*  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  your  leader  in  last  JV.  T 
have  seldom  read  an  article  of  which  I  would  have  been  better 
pleased  to  be  the  author.  When  I  read  Davis's  i^gghmg 
articles  in  old  times,  I  used  often  to  cry  out '  that's  my  thunder/ 
as  he  frequently  reproduced,  not  only  the  ideas,  but  the  illustra- 
trations,  and  sometimes  the  identical  words  that  I  had  used  in 
the  Historical  Society.  These,  however,  I  had  priority  of  publi- 
cation, ore  rotundo,  to  plead  in  my  favour.  But  you  are  not 
saying  what  I  have  said>  but  anticipating  what  I  wished  to  say, 
which,  as  saving  me  time  and  thought,  gives  me  greater  pleasure 
still.  I  also  like  exceedingly  your  replies  to  your  badgerers,  and, 
in  short,  I  don't  think  you  ever  wrote  so  well  as  you  are  doing 
now.  ...  I  met  lately  a  beautiful  idea  in  an  old  tour 
through  Ireland  by  some  Saxon  or  quasi  Saxon,  published  about 
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tlte  time  of  Artiiar  Yoqd^'b  tour.  Tnlking  of  Lough  Erne  and 
it«  WO  ulands,  he  nays  it  might  be  made  '  a  rural  Venice/ 
Beautifol,  i^  it  not?" 

In  Uie  end,  he  wrote  some  reviews  for  the  Nafion, 
i«T«tal  colamns  long,  and  to  be  continued  into  future 
ntunbera  on  the  same  scale ;  but  they  were  got  at  a 
sacrifice  of  time  and  tranquillity,  which  was  a  high  price 
X'f  pay.  My  London  correspondents  wearied  themselves 
in  efforts  to  improve  matters,  but  with  only  limited 
mtK^f*.  They  urged  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  in 
utur?8  like  his  the  vigorous  self-reliance  and  healthy 
patience  which  enabled  Richter  and  Carlyle  to  go 
thioo^b  poverty  and  neglect  uncomplainingly,  and  to 
attack  any  work  however  uncongenial,  so  it  was  not 
n^ainst  honour  or  conscience. 

"To  Boch  men,"  one  of  tht'm  wrot«,  "  u  ta«k  distasteful  is  a 
liJc  impossible.  Gifted^or  cursed — with  an  intense  personal 
Wling,  conscious  of  their  own  abilities,  and  seeing-  men  a  million 
lUKt  their  inferiors  smiled  on  by  fortune  and  the  world,  they 
auKtt  get  it  out  of  their  heads  th^it  they  individually  are  treated 
«itli  injustice.  Hence,  morbid  Euepiuions,  restlessness,  and 
»oduct  inexplicable  and  distressing.  But  if  to  want  of  position 
Mkd  ipprvciatioD  are  added  all  the  torturer  of  actual  distress — 

■  Tortur**  the  poor  alone  c«n  know, 
The  proud  ftlouo  can  feel,' 

•nipbt  we  to  feci  wonder  or  anger  at  anything  they  say  or  do  ?" 

At  length  he  undertook  a  work  which  he  performed 
•ith  remarkable  success,  to  edit  a  collection  of  DavisV 
pwms.  But  my  trouble  was  not  over.  He  tortured 
Uke  printers  with  niceties  of   arrangement  which  im- 

I  -  i 
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proved  the  book,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  involved  serious 
expenditure  ;  the  printers  rushed  to  the  publisher  with 
complaints,  and  the  publisher  to  me.  The  introduction 
is  a  charming  piece  of  criticism.  The  first  draft  of  it 
did  not  satisfy  me,  and  as  Davis's  reputation  was  at 
stake,  I  told  him  so  frankly.  In  a  paroxysm  of  that 
sensitive  strength  which  a  man  of  genius  never  so  surely 
puts  forth  as  to  vindicate  his  powers  against  depreciation, 
he  recast  it  in  a  single  night,  and  made  it  what  it  is.  A 
couple  of  days  later  he  wrote  to  me : — 

''  On  Sunday  I  made  a  fresh  struggle,  sat  down  to  my  desk 
about  half-past  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  and,  except  for  meals^ 
and  an  hour's  visit  from  Hudson,  never  left  it  until  half -past  seven 
next  morning,  having  sat  up  all  night,  and  the  closing  pages  of 
my  work  having  been  gleamed  on  by  the  rising  sun,  and  chorused 
by  the  sweet  tentatory  notes  of  the  awakening  birds,  for  which 
accompaniment,  perhaps,  my  work  is  not  the  worse.  At  least^  I 
am  at  present  in  good  humour  with  it — ^whether  I  shall  continue 
so  is  another  question.  Nous  verrons.  I  omitted  a  good  deal  that 
I  had  written  when  you  saw  me,  and  recast  what  you  read,  so 
that  I  had  the  whole  work  to  do  when  I  sat  down  on  Sunday  at 
noon — and  did  a  good  deal  in  the  nineteen  hours'  work.  I  went 
to  bed  at  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  as  soon  I  had  done,  and  did  not^ 
suffer  from  the  fatigue.  But  I  had  left  myself  only  eight  or  ten 
pages  room,  and  my  introduction  making  twenty  pages  of  brevier 
— it  would  have  made  thirty,  if  printed  like  yours  to  the  Ballad 
Poetry — there  is  a  third  of  a  sheet  over  the  seven  sheets.  James 
Duffy,  I  know,  will  be  irate,  but  I  think  he  is  very  well  off  to 
get  so  long  an  introduction,  after  all  the  other  work  I  had  with  the 
volume.  And,  at  all  events,  he  has  been  so  disobliging — and, 
indeed,  almost  rude  and  insolent — in  regard  to  matters  when  I 
expressed  a  wish,  that  I  don't  care  for  his  vexation.  He  seems 
not  to  have  taken  into  account  that  really  he   was  not  my 
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'employer'  in  the  present  instance,  but  that  I  was  acting  as 
Dsvis's  literary  executor,  and  bad  the  duties  of  that  otBce  to  per- 
tarm  as  welt  and  as  conscientiously  as  I  could.  I  daresay  he  will 
also  l>e  annoyed  at  my  announcing  a  new  edition  in  the  prefatory 
•drfTtisemeot.  But  he  may  choke  himself,  if  he  likes,  and  if  the 
hangmao  bad  the  choking  of  him  he  would  not  have  more  than 
Im  descrte.  He  gete  a  present  of  the  copyright  {a  permanent 
property)  of  the  poems  of  the  first  Irishman  of  our  day,  and  he 
pliym  the  migar  niggard,  and  sends  out  the  poems  in  a  cover 
•hich  would  have  choked  Davis  himself  with  vesation,  had  be 
lived  to  6e«  it.  1  wish  he  were  a  Russian  for  half  an  hour,  and  I 
llie  Emperor  Nicholas,  I'd  give  bim  the  knout,  and  then  send 
tm  to  Siberia." 

iWhen  the  book  appeared,  he  bethought  himself  of 
the  next  stage,  when  it  would  be  brought  up  for  public 
I     judgment : — 

"  I  think,"  he  wrote  to  me,  "  I  may  have  the  same  privilege 
II  regard  to  what  I  edit,  as  that  dexterous,  sinister  Southey  got 
fw  what  he  wrote — vix.,  of  choeing  my  own  reviewers,  I  would 
'*  »Biy  glad  you  would  yourself  review  Davis's  (wems  in  the 
Lilian,  as  there  is  much  to  be  said  of  them,  which  I  had  not 
tttw  or  opportunity  to  say.  And  if  you  had  not  time,  I  wish 
M  Would  ask  John  O'Hagan  to  do  it.  Either  he  or  you  would 
^  it  better,  eamestness  included,  than  anyone  else  you  could 

Hf  had  !iis  wish,  the  better  critic  of  the  two  wrote 
of  the  poet  with  loving  tenderness,  and  of  the  editor 
with  genial  and  discriminating  praise.* 

*  Wallis  had  been  editor  of  the  CUiten,  and  w&a  Bmilten  nith  a  eomnioa 
"Me  ot  editor*— an  eX'brother  of  the  craft  may  say  no  without  offence — 
iIhI  utore  specially  commissioned  them  to  revise  and  perfect  the  work  of 
tlwit  taalribatore.  His  letters  to  Dftvis  at  that  era  can  scarcely  be  read 
*Hfa  natieDce  to-daj  by  sny  who  knew  both,  and  can  estimate  the  resnlt  of 
iliflrliTes.  Od«  or  two  of  them  will  be  fonad  in  a  uot«  on  Wallis  and 
Un*  at  tbe  end  of  Chapter  IV.,  Book  II. 
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A  constant  trouble  in  those  days  was  the  necessity  of 
keeping  watch  against  giving  any  ground  for  misrepre- 
sentation to  Mr.  John  O'Connell's  mercenaries.  We 
worked  like  soldiers  in  the  trenches  under  constant  fire, 
the  fire  of  slander  and  misrepresentation.  Barry  edited 
a  volume  of  Irish  songs,  and  included  in  it  a  rollicking 
piece  of  folly,  which  may  be  found  in  every  Irish  collec- 
tion up  to  that  date — 

^'  There  was  an  Irish  lad, 
Aod  he  loved  a  cloistered  nun,'' 

The  mercenaries  uttered  a  shout  of  triumph.  Could 
anything  be  plainer  than  that  Young  Ireland  wanted 
the  cloisters  to  be  violated,  and  designed  to  teach  the 
rising  generation  to  have  no  respect  for  nuns  ?  To  be 
sure  the  song  had  been  published  for  half  a  century, 
without  involving  these  serious  consequences  ;  but  the 
motive  was  everything,  and  this  nephew  and  pupil  of  a 
bishop  had  manifestly  the  worst  motives.  McCarthy 
at  the  same  time  was  writing  a  series  of  papers  on  modem 
English  poets,  and  necessarily  included  Shelley ;  for  a 
muster  of  English  poets  without  Shelley  would  be 
a  marvellous  phenomenon.  There  is  not  a  line  in 
McCarthy's  paper  which  a  scholar  and  critic,  say 
Cardinal  Newman  or  Cardinal  Manning,  might  not  have 
written.  And  Shelley  was  a  passionate  sympathiser 
with  Irish  nationality ;  but  he  was  author  of  "  Queen 
Mab,"  and  to  admit  that  the  author  of  "  Queen  Mab  " 
was  a  poet,  was  to  betray  the  cause  of  truth.  O'Connell 
himself  took  part  in  this  outcry.     McCarthy,  for  whom 
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he  had  a  particular  kindness,  for  the  young  poet  had 
»"ritten  of  him  with  enthusiasm,  had  need  to  call  at  his 
house  in  Merrion  Square  at  this  time.  The  author  of 
the  papers  was  quite  unknovm  to  the  public,  and 
O'Connell  immediately  commenced  to  deplore  the  riciouK 
courses  into  which  the  writers  connected  with  the  Nation 
had  fallen.  It  was  a  plain  proof  of  their  sympathy 
with  infidelity  to  quote  a  poet  who  was  an  ostentatious 
infidel.  McCarthy  might  have  replied  that  O'Connell 
himself  constantly  quoted  in  his  speeches  the  author  of 
"Don  Juan,"  and  the  chief  interlocutor  in  "Julian  and 
Madolo,"  who  was  a  more  contemptuous  scoffer  at  sacred 
tilings  than  Shelley ;  but  that  it  would  scarcely  have 
Wn  JQst  to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  poet,  or  for  the  poems  which  he  did  not  quote 
w  approve.  One  of  the  young  men,  who  has  since 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  Catholic  literature  and 
fatholic  affairs,  wrote  to  me  in  natural  indignation  : — 

"The  outcry  about  Barrj-'s  songs  is  abominable,  but  I  hear 
IliM  one  has  been  got  up  against  McCarthy's  Shelley  artieles 
"lire  monstrous  still.  Grossly  morbid  and  unhealthy,  and  any- 
liing  but  indicative  of  sound  religion,  if  it  be  general ;  but  1 
suspect  that  it  is  confined  to  a  few  priests,  and  the  villainy  of 
Poniius  {"  Pilot"  to  wit — very  bad,  in  troth,  but  no  matter)."* 

•  Another  controyersy  arose  out  of  Barry's  soncs  respcctiujf  the  Exile 
'f  Erin.    The  authnrship  whb  cUiincd  for  George  Nugent  ReynolUn,  from 


s  alleged  that  Thomas  CarapbeU  stole  it.  The  m-«  rented  a 
^<na  ueai  on  its  siuiilaritj  in  siiirit  to  "  fiary  le  More."  a  liallnd  iif  17!)B. 
tnribnted  to  Rj-yiiolih.   Mr.  Hercules  Ellis,  a  barrister  with  lit«rary  tastes. 


M  the  ebampicin  of  HpjtioMh.  The  Nation  scouted  the  elniin,  anil  iifler 
■  nm<>  it  WM  <lisroTercd  tliat  Ri-ynelds  was  not  oven  the  aullior  of  "  Mary 
l«  Mora,"  whieh  was  found  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Rnshton,a  Lirerpool  bonk- 
wJler,  published  in  I8H6.  Bnrrj-,  who  had  at  first  been  disponed  to 
euoBteiiaoce  the  cUim  made  on  bt>lialf  of  Reynolds,  and  got  ehuffod  for  his 
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Clarence  Mangan  was  a  constant  correspondent ;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  preferred  topics  which  had 
little  enough  to  do  with  the  main  business  in  which 
we  were  engaged.  He  was  often  humorous,  but  his 
humour  was  grim  and  forced ;  that  of  a  man  far  from 
being  gay  at  heart.  It  recalls  the  verbal  quibbles  with 
which  Swift  and  his  friend  Sheridan  amused  their 
leisure ;  dreary  pleasantries,  I  think,  from  the  complete 
absence  of  genuine  drollery,  or  natural  animal  spirits. 
But  it  is  quaint  and  characteristic,  and  a  specimen  or 
two  will  perhaps  be  welcome  : — 

" '  Clarence  is  come — false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence, 
Who  stabbed  me  in  my  grave  near  (Timoleagne).' 

'^  I  trust,  my  dear  Duffy,  that  poor  Shane  O'Colain  will  not 
thus  greet  me  on  my  entrance  into  Hades.  I  have  just  finished 
his  ^  Lament,'  and  hope  I  have  done  it,  at  least,  justice.  The 
measure  I  have  chosen  is  one  peculiarly  elegiaeal — namely,  eight 
syllables,  twelve  syllables,  ten  syllables,  and  six  syllables  to  each 
verse.     But,  enough.     Again,  to  quote  my  namesake  : — 

'  My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep.' 

I  will  shortly  give  you  a  funeral  wail  from  the  Turkish  on  the 
decease  of  one  of  the  Sultans;  the  spirit  of  the  composition 
closely  resembles  what  we  meet  with  in  Irish  poems.  • 
The  small  ballad  from  one  of  Miiller's  Greek  melodies  I  have 
thrown  into  several  stanzas.  It  is,  however,  all  one  in  the 
Greek.     .     .     My  eye  has  just  lighted  on  Spenser's  line  : — 

'  The  wretched  man  'gan  grinning  horridlie.' 

simplicity,  dismissed  the  matter  finally  with  a  pleasant  stroke  of  humour. 
If  Mr.  Ellis  set  his  heart  on  proving  tnat  the  "  Exile  of  Erin  "  was  written 
by  a  native,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  easier  task  to  prove  that 
Campbell  was  an  Irishman  than  that  the  author  of  the  ragged  song  of 
"  Mary  le  More  "  wrote  the  "  Exile  of  Erin." 


I  rather  fancy  that  this  is  a  misprint  for — 

'  The  wretched  Mangaa  griniLing  p     Horrid  lie  V 
For,  in  truth,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never  laugh  again." 
And  again : — 

"  Yon  wish  to  know  why  I  have  not  acknowledged  the  receipt 
cf  the  letter  of  «redit  you  sent  me.  I  beg  in  reply  to  observe 
that  aay  acknowledgment  of  the  kind  forms  no  part  of  my 
syEtem.  Any  given  amount  of  money,  in  gold,  silver,  or  paper, 
I  take,  put  up,  and  say  nothing  about.  If  it  be  gold,  I  introduce 
it  into  3  steel  purge ;  if  silver,  I  drop  it  into  a  silk  one ;  if  paper, 
I  stow  it  away  in  a  pocket-book;  bet  I  never  jingle  or  display 
»ny  of  these  before  the  eyes  of  others.  .  .  .  Don't  you 
tliiok  tbat  Punch  mistakes  when  he  supposes  that  the  line  in 
Jaliiu  CiGsar — 

*  8m  what  B  rest  the  ennow  Cawa  nude ! ' 

proves  Casca  to  have  been  a  landlord  ?  Who  was  Casca  ?  My 
notion  is  this  : — That  Mark  Anthony  gave  a  cask  of  brandy -and- 
water,  marked  N.V.S.  (not  very  strong),  to  his  maid-servant  to 
keep  for  him ;  that  she  bibbed  it  all  off,  and  filled  the  cask  with 
sea-water  instead ;  that  the  muriatic  phlogiston  (as  Priestley 
would  have  said)  burst  the  cask,  and  that  M.  Anthony,  on  dis- 
ctvering  this,  simply  delivered  himself  of  the  reproach — 
'  Se»-vftter  rent  the  N.V.S.  cask — kh !  maid.' " 

The  renaissance  in  literature  and  ethics  naturally 
extended  to  art.  It  was  about  this  time  that  J.  J. 
McCarthy  conceived  the  design  which  he  afterwards 
executed  with  so  much  success,  of  restoring  a  native 
eharacter  in  our  ecclesiastical  architecture ;  and  another 
joung  architect  of  Irish  descent,  practising  his  pro- 
wssion  in  England,  was  possessed  at  the  same  time 
*ith  the  same  purpose.    He  announced  his  intention  of 
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resigning  his  position  to  prepare  himself  for  the  task, 
that  he  might  share  in  the  labours  for  Ireland. 

"What  I  have  seen''  (he  wrote  to  me)  "has  led  me  to 
conjecture  that  a  style  exists  in  Ireland  distinct  from  what  is 
styled  (improperly)  Gothic  in  England.  In  France,  with  which 
comitry  England  certainly  had  more  frequent  communication 
than  she  had  with  Ireland  in  the  period  shortly  antecedent  to 
the  Norman  Conquest,  there  is  a  distinct  style ;  nay,  even  the 
ecclesiastical  remains  in  Normandy,  built  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  Conqueror,  differ  most  essentially  from  those  in  England 
of  the  same  date.  Germany  too,  as  well  as  every  European'*' 
country  in  which  the  pointed-arch  was  prevalent,  presents 
essential  and  wholly  distinct  differences  in  its  development. 
This  must  be  the  case  wherever  art  is  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  present  mind,  wherever  it  is  the  result  of  necessity  and 
serves  an  end — wherever  in  fact  it  is  useful  and  vital — it  must 
be  as  much  an  expression  of  the  character  of  the  people  with 
whom  it  originates  as  their  music  or  their  poetry.  But  facts 
are  stronger  than  fancy ;  and  I  should  bring  my  theory  face  to 
face  with  the  remains  of  our  native  architecture,  and  make 
myself  certain  of  its  truth.  ...  To  this  end  I  purpose,  as 
soon  as  I  shall  have  acquired  the  requisite  means,  to  spend  two 
years  as  a  student  in  Ireland;  to  study  our  language  and 
history,  to  visit  and  examine  our  ruins,  to  make  exact  drawings 
of  their  details,  and  perhaps  to  publish  a  work  on  the  subject. 
But  what  I  most  desire  is  to  raise  up  again  the  churches  of  the 
Old  Time — to  nationalise  in  fact  our  architecture.  At  present, 
the  Irish  architects  are  wholly  dependent  for  their  knowledge  of 
middle-age  buildings  on  the  works  of  Englishmen,  chiefly  to 
Britton  and  the  elder  Pugin.  ...  If  ever  I  am  of  service 
to  my  country  or  my  kind,  the  source  of  my  impulsion  in  the 
right  path  is  to  be  traced  to  you.  Before  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  Nation,  I  wished,  but  never  strove ;  and  the  energies 
of  my  mind  and  character  were  being  slowly  eaten  away  by 
monotonous  toil,  by  hopelessness,  by  want  of  sympathy.      You 
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tanght  me  to  gamer  my  thoughts — to  leam  my  cbaracter^ — ^to 
love  my  country.  You  and  another,  whose  name,  from  the  ^rst 
moment  I  read  a  line  of  his  poetry,  I  loved  and  honoured — 
Davis.  It  does  indeed  give  mo  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  know 
tiiat  once  before  he  left  this  world,  he  heard  my  name  from  no 
unkiDdly  voice ;  perhaps  even  (for  he  was  so  kind  1}  his  heart 
melt«<l   under  the   impression  of  my  reverence — humble  as  it 

WM."* 

He  visited  Ireland  and  made  the  personal  ac- 
quaintance of  the  leading  Young  Irelandera.  On  his 
return  home  he  wrote  :— 

"  When  shall  I  8i>end  another  such  day  as  last  Sunday  ? 
Among  those  whose  High  names  had  been  long  familiar  to  my 
otr;  whoso  high  thoughts  had  been  my  aliment  and  support 
duriDg  dark  lonely  years  ;  among  them^may  I  say,  of  them  ? — 
their  humblest  associate.  I  cherish  the  remembrance  of  that 
dav ;  I  recall  the  faces,  the  kind  loiiks  of  the  friends  who  were 
round  me  then,  and  I  keep  them  in  the  store  of  my  memory 
a^inst  wintry  days  to  come,  assured  while  the  images  remain 
perfect,  I  can  never  be  entirely  wretched.  Forgive  this  long 
egoism ;  I  could  write  for  hours  on  the  same  theme,  for  it  is  not 
often  that  I  and  pleasure  have  been  play-fellows." 

These  were  the  pursuits  and  recreations  of  men  who 
were  soon  to  be  denounced  as  public  enemies,  and  whose 
ruin  became  the  chief  aim  of  the  Repeal  Association. 

•  Nalwn  Correspondence.    M.  U>cD.  to  DofFj. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

o'cONNELL's    campaign    against   young   IRELAND. 

Truth  says  a  modem  historian  alone  explains  every- 
thing. In  the  painful  and  tragic  story  which  it  will 
now  be  my  duty  to  record,  the  story  of  a  great  man's 
fall  from  popular  confidence  and  the  ruin  of  a  great 
cause,  the  reader  would  find  himself  groping  in  hopeless 
darkness  for  a  clue,  if  he  were  not  told  at  the  outset 
the  true  origin  of  these  disasters.  O'Connell  had  once 
more  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  the  Bepeal  question 
for  a  parliamentary  alliance  with  the  Whigs;  and  as  the 
Nation  would  be  a  formidable  impediment  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, he  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  bring 
it  to  submission,  and  if  the  attempt  failed,  to  use  his 
prodigious  authority  to  destroy  the  journal  and  the 
political  school  associated  with  it.  Truth  explains 
everything.  It  will  explain  the  otherwise  perplexing 
phenomenon  of  a  leader  striking  blow  after  blow,  some 
of  them  manifestly  foul  blows,  against  men  serving  in 
his  own  ranks,  and  with  whom  he  lived  in  constant  and 
familiar  intercourse. 

The  story  is  intensely  painful,  but  it  is  one  not  to 
be  evaded  or  hidden  away.  It  contains  a  lesson  of  pro- 
found importance  to  a  country  where  history  is  con- 
stantly repeating  itself.     It  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
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in  a  rmdication  of  the  men  whose  career  I  have  under- 
iaken  to  describe.  If  there  does  not  exist  for  them  the 
justification  that  throughout  all  the  contest  with 
O'Connell  they  were  acting  on  the  defensive,  protect- 
ing the  cause  to  which  they  were  devoted,  and  their 
personal  honour  and  opinions,  from  a  determined 
attempt  to  destroy  them,  they  were  fatally  and  un- 
pardonahly  in  the  wrong.  It  is  still  more  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  Irish  people,  for  without  this 
explanation  they  must  remain  liable  to  the  imputation 
of  levity  and  ingratitude.  But  the  Irish  cause  was  not 
the  private  property  of  the  leader  and  his  family,  to  be 
taken  up  and  laid  down  at  his  individual  discretion  ;  it 
was  the  problem  bequeathed  to  our  race  to  solve  under 
penalty  of  perpetual  misery  and  subjection ;  the  sacred 
purpose  kept  alive  by  the  blood  of  our  soldiers  shed  in 
battle,  and  the  sweat  and  tears  of  patriots  who  served 
it  with  patient  hearts  in  slavery  or  in  exile. 

The  motives  which  influenced  O'Connell  towards  a 

new  "Whig  alliance  must  always  remain  a  subject  of 

conjecture ;  but  whatever  were  the  motives,  we  can  now 

discern  that  the  method  of  carrying  out  his  purpose  was 

unwise  and  disastrous.     He  did  not,  as  in  1S35,  stop 

short,  and  turn  deliberately  and  with  due  notice  into 

another  path ;    but  he  stopped    short,  abandoned  one 

after  another  the  agencies  by  which  a  national  cause  is 

promoted,  and  all  the  while  clamorously  insisted  that 

he  was  on  his  march  to  the  original  goal.     Whatever 

^«re  his  motives,  this  method  was  plainly  a  fatal  mis- 

*^e.     It  may  be  that  he  despaired  of  carrying  Repeal 
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in  his  own  lifetime ;  that  seeing  the  Grovemment  were 
not  frightened  into  a  surrender  by  the  monster  meet- 
ings, he  believed  he  had  played  his  game  and  lost  for 
the  time  being — or  it  may  be  that  he  had  come  to 
regard  success  as  not  only  then,  but  for  ever,  hopeless, 
from  the  relative  forces  engaged  in  the  struggle ;  in 
either  case,  how  worthy  of  a  great  man  entrusted  to 
think  for  his  nation  it  would  have  been  to  have  said  so 
in  the  plainest  terms.  There  would  have  been  a  tem- 
pest of  rage  and  disappointment  no  doubt,  but  he  would 
have  faced  it  resting  on  his  actual  convictions,  which  is 
like  standing  on  a  solid  rock.  Those  who  could  not 
accept  his  decision  might  have  at  least  respected  it,  for 
frankness  and  sincerity  are  always  respectable.  Or  take 
the  other  alternative :  suppose  he  considered  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Liberal  Government  afforded  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  advantageous  measures,  and  useful 
appointments,  as  justified  him  in  postponing  the 
national  demand  to  another  season  or  another  genera- 
tion— had  he  said  so,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
would  have  carried  a  large  party  with  him;  for  the 
timid  and  selfish  constitute  a  preponderating  element 
in  every  community.  In  either  case  he  would  have 
escaped  the  degrading  task  of  inventing  impossible  pre- 
tences for  the  course  he  had  resolved  to  take,  and  drag- 
ging after  him  a  train  of  prelates  and  priests,  who 
painfully  strove  to  believe  and  profess  what  was  alto- 
gether incredible.  He  would  still  have  held  his  head 
high,  as  a  man  may 'always  do  who  is  acting  upon  his 
convictions,  whatever  they  may  be.     But  by  spisaking 
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the  language  of  natiooality  when  he  had  relinquished 
the  porpose,  and  by  placing  himself  under  the  odious 
necessity  of  denouncing  those  who  did  not  go  with  him 
in  the  new  route  as  enemies  of  the  Irish  cause,  he  came 
gndaallv  to  alienate  all  that  was  sincere  and  high- 
spirited  in  the  country,  and  he  paid  as  painful  a  penalty 
in  the  end  as  want  of  candour  has  ever  incurred  in  the 
world's  liistory. 

Many  influences  combined  to  precipitate  him  into 
the   less   frank   and    honourable  course.     He  was  sur- 
rounded by  persons  who  hated   or  feared   the  Young 
Irelanders,  and  longed  for  a  rupture  with  them.     Among 
the  Whigs  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  public 
life,  there  were  men  of  honour  and  ability,  who  had  a 
genuine  and  perfectly  honest  dread  of  them  as  danger- 
ous   fanatics ;    and    a    more    numerous    section     who 
detested    them  as  the    chief  impediment   to  a  return 
of  the  pleasant  times  when  patronage  and  promotion 
were  distributed  from  Merrion  Square.     The  staff  of 
hired  agitators  who  lived  by  nominal  offices,  or  salaried 
missions,  were  persons  whose  opinion  or  advice  would 
Have  no  direct  influence  on  O'Connell's  conduct,  but 
they  had  the  opportunities  which  always  belong  to  a 
"ddaille:  they  had  constant  access  to  his  ear,  they  could 
I      any  stories,  distort  facts,  and  irritate  him  by  sly  sug- 
gestions of  rivalry,  and  they  probably  produced  more 
'      positive  results  than  graver  counsellors.     It  was  one  of 
the  fatal  weaknesses  of  his  life  to  surround  himself  by 
men  whose  chief  characteristic  was  abject  submission ; 
j       men  capable  of  wilfully  misleading  him  for  their  private 
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ends,  more  than  one  of  whom  would  have  scuttled  the 
ship  to  carry  off  an  armful  of  plunder. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  conduct  of 
^the  base  and  envious.  There  were  many  upright  men 
determined  to  adhere  to  O'Connell  through  every  change. 
Some  from  policy,  preferring  the  more  cautious  and  ex- 
perienced guide ;  some  from  gratitude,  resolved  to 
support  the  Emancipator  right  or  wrong — a  sentiment 
which  has  been  too  widely  diffused  among  mankind  to 
allow  one  to  call  it  unnatural.  In  every  country  there 
have  been  Royalists  who  preferred  the  interests  of  the 
King  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  forgetting  that  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  King  is  to  serve  the  State ;  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  there  were  Irishmen  who  preferred  the 
interest  of  O'Connell  to  the  public  good,  forgetting 
that  when  a  popular  leader  is  not  serving  the  people, 
there  is  no  longer  any  justification  for  his  official  exist- 
ence. The  Catholic  clergy  were  partly  moved  by  this 
spontaneous  loyalty,  partly  by  a  suspicion  of  the  Young 
Irelanders  which  had  been  carefully  and  systematically 
sown  in  their  minds.  That  it  was,  in  the  main,  a 
sincere  feeling  no  one  has  better  reason  to  know  than  I ; 
for  turning  over  the  records  of  the  period  I  find  men 
falling  into  the  common  current,  who  afterwards,  on 
better  knowledge,  were  among  my  fastest  friends.  But 
a  more  powerful  factor  than  any  of  these,  and  one 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  others,  was  the  insensate 
ambition  of  Mr.  John  O'Connell  to  succeed  his  father. 
The  time  was  at  hand  when  the  aged  tribune  must  have 
a  successor,  and  if  the  successor  were  chosen,  like  the 
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TiUiist  of  an  Irish  king,  from  among  the  chiefs  fittest 
to  lead  and  role,  it  was  too  plain  that  the  sceptre  would 
pais  from  the  house  of  Dairynane.  Human  motives  are 
oomraonly  mixed,  but  the  reader  who  pursues  this  story 
to  the  end  will,  I  think,  be  of  opinion  that  O'Counell 
fell,  as  the  first  and  third  Napoleon  fell,  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  found  a  dynasty  without  a  competent  dynast. 
Nor  will  they  fail  to  recognise  that  his  fall  was  essen- 
tially his  own  work.  There  was  not,  indeed,  in  Ireland 
at  that  time  any  man,  in  any  station,  who  could  have 
twrioHsly  disturbed  the  sway  O'Counell  exercised  over 
the  affection  and  judgment  of  his  race,  except  only 
O'Connell  himself. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  trusting  multitude  he  held  a 

commission  as  clearly  from  on  high  as  that  of  Moses 

or  the  Maccabees,  to  lead  his  people  through  the  desert 

to  the  Promised  Land ;    to  men  of  more  culture  and 

reflection  he  was  at  least  a  statesman  of  proved  capacity 

and  wide  experience,  who  if  he  left,  or  lost,  his  position 

as  the  organ  of  the  nation's  will,  could  probably  never 

be  replaced.     The  one  would  have  thought  it  sacrilege, 

the  other  madness,  to  displace  him.     And  no  one  knew 

that  it  was  no  longer  the  O'Connell  of  old  they  had  to 

deal  with  ;  that  his  brain  was  undergoing  a  rapid  decay ; 

that  a  disease  had  set  in  which  clouds  the  judgment  and 

Blackens  the  will,  and  it  may  be  presumed  invades  the 

neighbouring  domain  of  morab.     The  "  uncertain  gait " 

M  not  yet  exhibited  itself,  but  the  failing  intellect  and 

the  enfeebled  will  left  him  a  prey  to  counsels  which  he 

would  have  despised  in  the  day  of  his  strength  ;  and  he 

I  2 
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proceeded  with  his  own  hand  to  deface  and  dilapidate 
the  image  of  a  patriot  chief  so  long  cherished  by  his 
race. 

Some  of  the  blows  struck  against  the  Nation  in  rapid 
succession  must  now  be  described.  The  first  dates  from 
a  time  anterior  to  the  temporary  retirement  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel;  the  others  all  followed  that  transaction. 
Towards  the  close  of  1845,  when  famine  was  predicted, 
and  agrarian  outrages  began  to  be  heard  of,  the  Morning 
Herald,  understood  to  be  an  organ  of  the  Peel  Gk)vem- 
ment,  foreshadowed  a  decisive  method .  of  dealing  with 
the  difficulty.  "  Sedition  Hall  must  be  shut  up,  and 
the  agitation  for  Bepeal  declared  high  treason.**  The 
Standard,  another  reputed  organ,  echoed  the  threat,  and 
assailed  conspicuous  Bepealers  by  name,  from  O'Connell 
to  the  editor  of  the  Nation.  "  The  government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  already  dealt  sternly  with  cheats  and 
bullies  by  sending  them  to  gaol,"  and  the  result  of  this 
vigorous  action  might  be  noted  in  "  the  subdued  tone, 
the  stricken  ambition,  and  the  wavering  finances  of  the 
convicted  conspirators.''  The  official  organ  bade  good 
men  rejoice  that  the  system  of  railways  then  commenced 
would  enable  the  Government  to  carry  out  these  designs 
by  placing  every  part  of  Ireland  "  within  six  hours  of 
the  garrison  of  Dublin."  The  precise  thing  threatened 
was  that  it  should  be  made  a  capital  offence  to  demand 
the  repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  resistance 
to  this  tyranny  was  happily  rendered  impossible  by  the 
new  facilities  for  carrying  troops  to  suppress  opinion 
wherever  it  became  dangerous.     Mitchel  wrote  on  the 
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subject  in  the  next  Nation,  in  a  spirit  which  seemed 
to  me  then,  and  still  seems  to  me,  natural  and  legiti- 
mate under  the  circamstances.  He  told  the  official 
oi^n  that  railways  were  good  for  the  nation  to  whom 
ihey  belonged,  but  not  good  against  that  nation ;  that 
one  day,  one  night,  one  single  hour,  would  render  them 
mwless  for  hostile  purposes,  and  deliver  any  enemy  using 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

"  For  sctiial  meaaurea  of  coercion,"  he  eaid,  "  ail  Ireland 
laughs  at  tfaent.  The  military  uses  or  abuece  of  railways  are 
tt)l«r^)y  well  understood ;  but  it  might  be  useful  to  promulgate 
through  the  country,  to  be  read  by  all  Repeal  wardens  in  their 
pcuuhvii,  u  few  short  and  easy  rules  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  railways  in  case  of  any  enemy  daring  to  make  a  hostile 
OM  of  then." 

He  went  on  to  describe,  in  somewhat  needless  detail, 
the  methods  by  which  railways  could  be  rendered  un- 
serviceable for  the  movement  of  troops.  To  lift  a  mile 
of  rail,  or  fill  a  perch  or  two  of  cutting,  or  break  down  a 
piece  of  embankment,  was  easy  enough  ;  and  soldiers 
on  their  march  might  be  dealt  with  as  Hofer  dealt  with 
the  Bavarian  invaders  of  the  Tyrol. 

"  But  'tis  a  dream.  No  enemy  will  put  us  to  realise  these 
'ceoes.  Yet  let  all  understand  what  a  railway  mag  and  what  it 
auy  «oi  do." 

A.  few  days  after,  O'Connell  made  an  unexpected  visit 
^  the  Nation  office,  to  remonstrate  against  the  dangerous 
•injunction  of  Eepeal  wardens  with  lessons  in  the  art  of 
i(wrilla  warfare.  He  would  be  obliged,  for  the  "  safety 
"f  the  Association,"  to  speak  of  the  matter  in  Concilia- 
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ion  Hall,  unless,  in  the  next  number,  we  utterly  sepa- 
rated such  teaching  from  the  officers  of  the  popular 
organisation.  It  was  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
orator  who  had  taught  that  men  could  walk  after  Bepeal 
wardens  in  rank  and  file  as  well  as  if  they  were  called 
sergeants  or  captains,  and  who  promised  that  any 
attempt  to  suppress  opinion  by  force — ^the  identical 
thing  here  threatened — would  be  made  over  his  dead 
body,  should  have  become  so  squeamish ;  but  he  was  the 
leader,  and  we  complied.  Mitchel  in  the  next  number 
mentioned  that  Mr.  O'Connell  had  remonstrated  on  the 
subject,  and  that  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Nation  "  had  neither  connection  with  nor  control  over 
Repeal  wardens."*  On  this  hint  the  London  press 
broke  into  a  loud  chorus  of  reprobation.  The  warning 
that  railways  could  not  be  successfully  used  against  the 
people  to  whom  they  belonged  was  tortured  into  the 
fooUsh  and  wicked  offence  of  teaching  an  ignorant  mob 
to  tear  up  and  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  com- 
munity.t 

As  I  guarded  at  all  times  the  character  of  the  Nation 
as  jealously  as  my  personal  character,  I  wrote  a  letter  in 
the  shape  of  a  leading  article,  placing  the  question  in 
what  I  considered  its  true  light,  and  vindicating  all  that 
had  been  written  by  my  colleague.  The  result  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  slander  seemed  to  have  run  itself 
out  of  breath.     But  that  it  should  die  out  was  scarcely 

•  NaJtion,  November  29, 1845. 

t  It  is  a  fact  not  without  significance,  in  ascertaining  the  actual  inten- 
tions of  the  joomal,  that  I  had  invested  nearly  all  my  savings  in  the  railways 
in  qaestion. 
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the  result  desired.    After  a  couple  of  weeks'  silence, 
Qotwithstanding    that   all    he   asked    had    heen   done, 
O'Connell  mentioned  the  subject  in  Conciliation  Hall. 
He  described  his  visit  to  the  Nation  office,  to  guard  the 
"  safety  of  the  Association,"  and  expressed  his  strong 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Irish  railways — which  was 
scarcely  the  question  at  issue.     He  did  not  speak,  he 
declared,  in  any  had  feeling  towards  the  Nation.     He 
admired  its  talents,  "  but  had  admired  them  more  in 
the  time  of  the  illustrious  dead  " — there  heing,  it  might 
be  inferred,  a  manifest  falling-off  of  late.      Nest  day 
there  was  a  conviction  in  a  wide  circle  that  O'Connell 
had  pointed  out  the  Nation  to  the  Attorney-General  for 
prosecution.      At   the    subsequent    meeting  Mr.  John 
O'Connell  took  further  measures  for  the  imperilled  safety 
of  the  Association.     Captain  Broderick  was  appointed 
Inspector-General   of  Repeal    reading-rooms,   and    in- 
structed   to  make  a  personal  visitation,  and   to  warn 
them,  in  case  of  famine,  against  being  misled  by  evil 
counsel  from  the  safe  method  of  legal  and  constitutional 
agitation.    Immediately  after  these  ominous  precautions, 
I  received  notice  from  the  Crown  Solicitor  of  a  prosecu- 
tion for  seditious  libel.     The  Irish  press  of  all  sections 
denounced  the  prosecution  as  without  adequate  cause 
Of  justification.    The  Evening  Mail  declai-ed  that  there 
"as  no  political  excitement  to  excuse  such  an  attack 
npon  the  liberty  of  speech  and  opinion.     The  popular 
journals  demanded  if  it  was  to  entrap  the  national  press 
that  ministerial  organs  were  instructed  to  begin  a  con- 
hoversy  on  the  military  uses  of  railways,  from  which 
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the  Nation  could  not  shrink  without  forfeiting  its 
character  and  position.  Mr.  Lucas,  in  the  Tablet,  de- 
clared that  he  adopted  every  word  of  my  letter  of 
justification,  and  affirmed  that  the  Government  were 
induced  to  prosecute  because  there  was  supposed  to  be  a 
coolness  between  O'Connell  and  the  party  whom  the 
Nation  represented.  He  asked  for  explanation  of  the 
strange  fact,  that  O'Connell  in  Conciliation  EbJl  pre- 
served a  total  silence  respecting  this  attack  on  a  Bepeal 
journal.* 

But  O'Connell  was  not  content  with  preserving 
silence  himself.  One  of  the  notes  of  genius  in  his 
career  is  the  pains  and  forethought  he  bestowed  upon 
collateral  means  of  promoting  his  immediate  object. 
To  the  last  hour  of  his  career  the  powerful  tribune, 
when  he  had  a  new  design  in  hand,  took  as  much  pre- 
caution to  influence  essential  men,  and  to  tap  reservoirs 
of  opinion,  as  if  he  were  a  new  comer  on  the  threshold 
of  public  life ;  while  men  without  his  experience  or  in- 
fluence sometimes  appeared  to  expect  that  their  ends 
would  be  accomplished  by  a  spontaneous  operation  of 
nature.  On  this  occasion  he  had  to  attend  Parliament, 
but  before  leaving  Dublin  he  instructed  Mr.  Ray  and 
the  Head  Pacificator  to  stop  any  expression  of  sym- 

*  My  watchful  friends  in  London  kept  me  informed  of  the  impression 
created  bj  the  prosecution  in  circles  far  awaj  from  party  influence.  One 
of  them  wrote : — **  Now,  adpublica  negotia,  your  letter  was  beyond  praise. 

There  is  not  a  sentence  in  it  that  did  not  win  P *s  and  my  own  heartiest 

approval.    If  anything  can  set  you  right  with  the  country,  that  wiU.  •  .  . 
They  [Thomas  and  Mrs.  Oarlyle]  had  strong  sympathy  with  you  about  this 


prosecution  afEair,  and  liked  your  letter  extremely.    Lucas  f eeb  about  it  in 

Sou  see  by  the  Tablei,  .  _ 

's  conduct,  which  *  caps  the  climax/  as  he  would  say  himself.' 


the  way  you  see  by  the  Tablet,    But,  moreover,  he  is  very  indignant  at 
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pathy  with  the  prosecuted  journal  ia  Conciliation  Hall. 
O'Brien  it  might  be  feared  would  not  be  controlled  by 
ihese  o£Gcia1s,  and  he  wrote  a  private  note  to  Mr.  Jaraes 
O'Hea,  asking  him  to  see  O'Brien  and  intreat  him  not 
to  moot  the  question.     If  the  advice  failed  he  intimated 
that  he  would  come  back  from  London  himself  rather 
than  permit  the  Association  to  be  identified  with  the 
.Va/ion.*     The  remonstrance  was  not  effectual;  at  the 
next  meeting  O'Brien  referred  to  the  prosecution.     He 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  article 
was  a  discreet  or  politic  one,  but  he  was  prepared  on  his 
individual  responsibility  to  declare  that  it  was  morally 
and    legally  justifiable.      It  was    a  reply  to   offensive 
diatribes  in  English  journals,  announcing  that  railways 
would  be  exceedingly  useful  in  effecting  the  subjugation 
of  the  Irish  people.     Maurice  O'Connell,  who  had  been 
placed  in  the  chair  as  another  measure  of  precaution, 
interrupted  O'Brien  to  suggest  that  it  was  not  quite  in 
(>rder  to  discuss  a  subject  which  did  not  immediately 
effect  the  Association,  and  that  he  was  perhaps  treading 
'10  dangerous  ground.     O'Brien  said  he  would  bow  to 
the  chair,  but,  as  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  his  dis- 
cretion, he  continued  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  only 
dincrete  but  most  advisable  that  the  topic  should  be 
treated  in  that  place.     The  Chairman  rejoined  that  he 
individually  agreed  with  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the  premises, 
W  his    business   was    to    prevent    the   discussion    of 
anjthing   which   did    not    relate    to    the    Association. 
^h  O'Brien  sat  down  ;    but  many  persons  continued 

•  I  li»»e  Keen  this  note  from  O'Cunuell  to  O'Hea. 
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to   think   that  the  prosecution   of    a  Bepeal  journal 

for  defending   the   honour  of  the   country  against   a 

threat  ^to  shut  up  Conciliation  Hall,  and  declare  the 

agitation    for    Eepeal    to    be    high    treason,    was    as 

nearly  related  to  the  Association  as  the  character  of 

Monsieur  Thiers,  or  the  treatment  of  tenants  in  Darry- 

nane  Beg* — O'Connell's  estate — ^which  had  all  been 

elaborately  discussed  without    let   or  hindrance.      At 

the  ensuing  meeting  Mr.  Henry  Grattan  took  up  the 

subject.     He  warned  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  that  if 

they  attempted  to  meet  and  express  their  constitutional 

opinion  against  the  new-fangled  commercial  policy  of 

Peel,  the  Government  might  send  troops  from  Dublin 

to  Armagh,  and  if  any  independent  journal  suggested 

that  if  they  were  sent  by  railway  for  such  a  purpose, 

the  result  might  be  hazardous,  he  would  be  prosecuted 

for  exercising  that  constitutional  right.      The  Head 

Pacificator  jumped  to  his  feet  to  save  the  Association 

from  "  manifest  danger."     He  told  Mr.  Grattan,  in  the 

prodigious  rhetoric  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  that 

"  from  the  lips  of  O'Connell  himself,"  whose  profound 

legal  wisdom  had  been  Ireland's   palladium  of  safety 

for  so  many  years,  as  his  parting  words  aboard  the 

packet,   that  he   considered  the   introduction  of  this 

subject  while  the   case  was  pending  in  the  Court  of 

Queen's  Bench,  as  deeply  and  dangerously  calculated  tc 

imperil  the  "safety  of  the  Bepeal  Association  of  Ireland." 

*  The  Times  sent  a  oommissioner  to  Ireland  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  tenants  on  O'ConneU's  property;  contradictions  and  refutations  of  his 
report,  which  was  highly  nnfayonrable,  occupied  the  Association  on  at  least 
a  aozen  occasion. 
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Mr.  Grattan  yielded  to  this  impassioned  appeal ;    but 

O'Brien,  who  began  to  be  impatient  of  the  manifest 

injustice,  declared  that  be  had  consulted  legal  friends 

iDoe  the  last  meeting,  and  they  were  of  opinion  the 

wbject  might  be  discussed  with  safety  and  propriety ; 

M  woiild  postpone  it,  however,  till  the  return  of  Mr. 

O'Connell.      The   business    was   never  mentioned   any 

"Mire.     O'Brien,  it  seemed  to  me,  did  just  enough  to 

*'e  his  self-respect — not  enough  to  prevent  or  even  to 

*ittgate  a  tlagrant  injustice.    To  avoid  an  open  rupture 

*ft  had  already  borne  many  things  which  must  have 

•^rtured  his  sensitive  nature,  and  we  made  liberal  allow- 

***<*«  for  the  difficulties  of  his  position.     But  it  was 

^^th  a  sort  of  good-natured  despair  we  saw  him  permit 

*      precedent    to    be   established    under    which    he,    or 

^*iy  man  or  party,  might  be  cut  oflf  from  public  sym- 

r*5ithy.      "What  the  Association    and   its  leader  might 

E  *  »operIy   have  done,  what  O'Connell    would  assuredly 

'  »-  ave  done  at  an  earlier  day,  and  under  other  circum- 

^■^"tances,  will  be  seen  when  the  case  came  to  trial,  and 

"^■'^i.''  removed  from  the  atmosphere  of  political  cabals  and 

"*^  *i.'ated  on  its  intrinsic  merits. 

As  the  "  safety  of  the  Association  "  was  a  pretence 

^^quently  employed  at  this  era,  and  influenced  persons 

^ot  accustomed  to  test  a  proposition  by  the  evidence  or 

TfubabiUty  on  which  it  rests,  it  is  worth  a  moment's 

'-•Tisideration.     Was  the  Government  eagerly  watching 

'•jf  Bome  occasion  to  prosecute  the  body  ? — for  it  is  on 

^is  presumption  the  theory  was  founded.     Sir  Robert 

'^',  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  desired  nothing  less 
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than  such  an  undertaking.  He  had  already  failed  with 
a  strong  case ;  would  he  be  likely  to  succeed  with  a 
weaker  one  ?  He  was  sending  messages  of  peace  to 
Ireland  in  the  shape  of  remedial  measures ;  to  throw 
away  their  good  effect  by  a  conflict  with  the  popular 
organisation  would  argue  him  imbecile.  But  beyond 
all  this  there  was  a  more  manifest  motive  for  doing 
nothing;  the  movement  was  gradually  ceasing  to  be 
formidable  ;  what  object  would  he  serve  by  prosecuting 
it  ?  The  preliminary  stages  of  the  trial  were  protracted 
by  an  attempt  of  my  counsel  to  quash  the  indictment,  a 
proceeding  which  threw  it  back  for  several  months. 
Meantime  the  class  from  whom  juries  are  selected  could 
meditate  at  leisure  on  the  significant  fact  that  the  case 
was  prejudged  by  the  popular  tribunes  in  Conciliation 
Hall,  as  decisively  as  by  the  Crown  counsel  and  court 
officials  on  Cork  Hill.* 

The  convenient  class  of  intermediaries,  whx)  are  fond 
of  masquerading  as  common  friends,  took  occasion  of 
the  lull  to  assure  me  that  all  ill-feeling  would  disappear 
if  only  the  Nation  and  the  Young  Irelanders  would 

*  A  few  months  before  this  period  letters  had  been  reeeiTed  from 

hops  and  other  eminent  persons,  and  from  Repeal    reading-rooms, 

acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Repeal  Prize  Essays,  distribntM  bj  the 


bishops  and  other  eminent  persons,  and  from  Repeal    reading-rooms, 

•eceipt  of  the  Repeal  Prize  Essays,  distribntM  by  " 
Association;  a  keen-sign  ted  correspondent  requested  to  be  informed  how 


the  perturbation  respecting  the  railway  article  on  Burgh  Quay  was  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  instruction  so  recently  circulated  in  these  EssajB  P 
**  The  Repeal  Association  has  presented  to  our  reading-room  a  reiy  irmln. 
able  essay,  expressly  on  the  Biepeal  of  the  Union,  in  which  the  aathor 
points  out  the  facilities  which  the  close  ditches  and  hedges  of  this  coonirj 
afford  for  resisting  regular  troops,  shows  how  the  use  of  cannon  may  he 
stopped  by  breaking  up  the  roads,  and  after  ridiculing  the  bajronet  naed  by 
Bi 


the  British  troops,  strongly  recommends  that  charges  of  cairalry  ahonld  hie 
received  at  the  point  of  the  pike,  a  weapon  for  which  the  writer  of  the  first 
prize  *  Repeal  Essay'  has  a  decided  preference,  and  the  materials  formana- 
tacturing  which,  he  says,  lie  ready  to  every  one's  hands  in  great  abnndanee.** 
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thow  themselves  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Liborator.  I  replied  that  nobody  could  possibly  be 
readier  to  follow  him  than  we  were,  if  he  led  us  on 
the  road  to  Repeal,  but  that  if  he  meant  to  march  to  a 
new  Whig  alliance,  that  that  was  a  road  we  could  not 
tovel  together.  It  was  my  belief  at  the  time  that 
O'Connell  prompted  these  overtures,  for  though  be  was 
merciless,  he  was  not  petty  or  malignant  in  his  enmities. 
But  they  all  tacitly  implied  submission  on  the  cardinal 
point  at  issue  as  the  condition  of  peace. 

Whoever  can    recall,    or    can    imagine,  O'Connell's 

position  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  will  understand  that 

tke  contest  with  which  we  were  threatened  was  not  a 

I»»tinie.     His  dictatorship  had  never  been  successfully 

<»lleii  in  question.      For  thirty  years  he  had  banished 

from  public  life  whatever  candidate  for  popular  support 

he  thought  fit,  and  ruined  whatever    newspaper  gave 

tim  serious  cause  of  offence.    His  power  was  one  nearly 

without  parallel  in  history,  or  only  to  be  matched  by 

the  devotion    of  soldiers    to    a    leader   like    Caisar   or 

Napoleon.      Attacks  which  would  have  laid  prostrate 

men  of  undoubted  popularity  and  influence  made  no 

impression   on   his  authority.      The  slander,  even  the 

well-founded  censure,  of  opponents  did  not  disturb  it  a 

tittle.    It  outlived  all  dangers  and  seemed  to  defy  them. 

I  repeat,  for  it  is  a  fact  which  conveys  a  signal   lesson 

both  to  popular  leaders  and  to  the  people,  that  there 

was  no  one  among  the  sons  of  men  who   could  have 

overthrown  it  except  only  himself. 

For  my  part  I  felt  by  no  means  confident  of  success. 
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O'Connell,  in  the  inflated  rhetoric  of  Tom  Steele,  was' 
the  "lay  pontiff  of  Catholicity."  In  sober  prose,  he 
was  the  Emancipator  to  whom  an  immense  debt  of 
gratitude  was  due,  and  I  felt  certain  that  the  bulk  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  whatever  path  he  took,  would 
follow,  without  weighing  too  scrupulously  the  motiyes 
of  his  policy.  The  middle  class,  with  whom  authority 
counts  for  so  much,  would  be  sure  to  take  the  same 
course.  An  exceptional  man  here  and  there  no  doubt 
would  stand  up  for  the  right  at  all  hazards,  and  the 
new  generation  would  probably  be  with  us,  but  it  is  not 
to-day,  but  to-morrow,  that  belongs  to  the  exceptional 
and  the  young.  He  had  camp-followers  who  described 
the  Catholic  primate  as  insane  for  differing  with  him  on 
an  ecclesiastical  question,  and  I  knew  what  we  had  to 
expect  at  the  hands  of  these  humane  critics.  But  we 
had  no  choice,  compatible  with  honour  and  self-respect, 
except  to  hold  on  our  course,  whatever  the  penalty 
might  be.  I  thought  it  right  to  have  a  distinct  under- 
standing with  Mitchel,  who  had  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion for  the  new  experiment,  and  might  be  regarded  as 
having  more  individual  interests  staked  on  it  than  any 
one  but  me.  He  was  of  opinion  that  O'Connell  would 
probably  ruin  us ;  but  if  the  Nation  must  go  down,  we 
resolved  that  it  should  go  down  as  the  crew  of  the 
Vengeur  in  those  days  were  supposed  to  have  done — 
displaying  their  colours  at  the  mast-head,  firing  a  broad- 
side, and  cheering  for  the  good  old  cause.* 

*  Thin  was  in  FcbniArj.  l^^^O.    I  bni^akfrnatiHl  with  Mitcbel  on  U» 
orcMion  uf  our  consul  tat  iuu,  and  as  we  lingeriHl  over  a  weil-aci  Idhb  coa- 
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CyConnell's  motives  are  opened  to  a  variety  of  in- 
ferences, and  the  reader  is  invited  to  place  the  most 
favourable  interpretation  he  can  upon  them.  But  what 
the  mere  narrative  of  events  will  place  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  is,  that  we  had  not  misconceived  his  purpose 
of  destroying  the  Nation.  His  second  stroke  was  not  a 
in&gDanimous  one.  The  defence  of  Father  Davem, 
nndertaten  by  the  Repeal  Association,  and  conducted 
on  the  scale  on  which  the  business  of  public  bodies  is 
commonly  managed,  had  been  costly,  and  this  expendi- 
ture it  was  now  proposed  to  throw  upon  rae.  Mr.  Potter, 
Ae  attorney  in  the  case,  called  on  me  one  morning,  "  by 
direction  of  the  Liberator,"  with  a  bill  of  costs  exceeding 
tSOl).  For  the  sake  of  the  public  cause,  I  bad  not 
*ritton  a  syllable  of  complaint  in  the  Nation  on  the 
suppression  of  popular  sjTnpathy  in  the  State  prosecn- 
tioQ ;  but  this  business  was  conducted  in  private,  and  I 
*'as  free  to  act  on  my  personal  feelings.  It  so  happened 
that  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Potter  at  the  time  O'Connell 
selected  him  to  conduct  Father  Davem's  defence, 
WTiile  the  case  was  mine  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
my  ordinary  solicitor.  After  glancing  at  tlie  bill  of 
C'jsts,  the  question  was  disposed  of  in  a  brief  conversa- 
tioa.  "  Who  employed  you,  Mr.  Potter?  "  I  inquired. 
"  I  was  retained  by  the  Repeal  Association,"  he  an- 
swered, frankly ;  "but  the  Liberator  is  of  opinion  that 
the  responsibility  is  properly  yours."     "  What  do  30U 

^iilfrinfT  onr  wajH  &nd  means  fitr  a  contpst  so  uDoiamiilod  in  Irelmid,  he 
ntured  with  ■  ilerisiTe  smile  a  ectilenci!  which  indicates  belter  than  & 
ir-»iiw  the  impression  of  the  moment.  "  You  must  bo  niiiteiited  with 
mon  meagre  fare,  I  faucy,  if  j-on  breskfust  with  me  next  qoarler." 
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think  yourself,  Mr.  Potter  ?  ''  "  Excuse  me,  that  is  not 
the  question."  "  How  were  these  heavy  costs  incurred 
in  a  case  which  never  came  to  trial  ? "  "  Chiefly  in 
obtaining  affidavits  from  ejected  tenants,  who  were 
scattered  over  the  world  and  very  difficult  to  find." 
"With  what  plaintiff  and  defendant's  names  are  the 
affidavits  headed  ?  "  "  They  are  probably  headed  Lord 
Hawarden  v.  Patrick  O'Brien  Davern."  "  Am  I  Patrick 
O'Brien  Davem?  "    "No,  of  course;  but  Mr.  O'Connell 

thinks "   "  Never  mind  what  Mr.  O.'Connell  thinks ; 

the  question  here  is  what  I  think  of  a  claim  made  upon 
me  personally,  and  I  think  it  unjust,  and  will  not  pay 
one  penny  of  it.  Without  the  least  disrespect  to  you, 
I  must  refer  you  to  the  public  body  by  whom  you  were 
retained.  I  never  asked  Mr.  O'Connell  to  interfere  in 
the  Hawarden  case ;  he  came  into  it  on  his  own  motion, 
and  for  his  own  purposes,  and  took  it  out  of  my  hands, 
and  I  will  not  allow  a  fine  of  £800  to  be  inflicted  on 
me  for  transgressions  very  remote  from  Lord  Hawarden. 
I  deny  any  liability  to  you;  and,  if  necessary,  I  will 
contest  the  question."  The  case  was  kept  dangling  for 
several  weeks — perhaps,  indeed,  for  several  months — 
and  was  the  subject  of  repeated  conversations  in  the 
General  Committee.  There  was  a  considerable  party 
there  who  thought  it  more  than  enough  that  I  should 
at  that  moment  be  liable  to  a  new  prosecution,  stimu- 
lated by  the  Repeal  Association,  without  being  saddled 
with  its  private  responsibilities,  and  they  did  not  con- 
ceal their  sentiments.  O'Connell  never  made  any 
personal    application    to  me    in    the    business    except 
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throogh  Mr.  Potter,  and  in  the  end  that  gentleman 
wrote  to  say  his  costs  were  paid. 

This  was  a  coup  manque,  but  O'Conneil  was  not  a 
man  to  allow  himself  to  be  easily  defeated,  and  he  had 
another  and  more  trenchant  stroke  in  reserve.  Before  it 
was  strack,  however,  an  important  transaction  intervened, 
o£  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice. 

To  maintain  a  close  alliance  with  Smith  O'Brien 
was  so  manifestly  the  policy  of  O'Conneil,  that  he  took 
prodigious  pains,  and  did  not  spare  exaggerated  eulogy, 
to  preserve  it     We  bave  seen  in  the  Federal  contro- 
versy how  promptly  he  dispatched  an  elaborate  epistle 
to  separate   O'Brien    from    the    Nation*    and,    in    the 
peoiling  prosecution,  how  Mr.  O'Hea's  intervention  was 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.     But,  thouffh  O'Brien 
'•'till  held    aloof  from  any  party  connection  with    the 
Yoong  Irelanders,  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  several 
of  them.     He  had  shown  himself  impatient  under  the 
tase  suppression    of    sympathy   with    the    prosecuted 
joomal,  and  he  was  openly  recalcitrant  in  the  business 
of  a  Whig  alliance.     The  displeasure  which  this  inde- 
pendent action  excited  was  probably  increased  by  his 
mooting  a  delicate  question  at  an  indiscreet  time,  and 
in  a    maladroit   manner.      Ever   since    O'Conneil    had 
promised  Gray  Porter  that  the  Repeal  accounts  should 
be  audited  and  published  periodically,  the  best  men  in 
the  Association  wished  the  promise  to  be  kept.    O'Brien 
might  with  great  propriety  have  made  the  fulfilment  of 
it  a  condition  of  his  remaining  a  member.     But  un- 
•  •■  Young  Iwlmd,"  pp.  601—608. 
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resist  the  Coercion  Bill,  O'BrieQ  resolved  to  give  effect 
to   this  determination,  in  which  he  had  publicly  con- 
corred.     In  reply  to  a  summons  to  sit  on  a  Railway 
Committee,  he    positively   refused.      Hia  presence,  he 
said,  was  required  at  home,  by  the  deplorable  condition 
of  a  country  threatened  with  famine ;  he  had  attended 
Parliament  only  to  resist  an  attempt  to  suspend  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  the  Irish  people,  and  he  could  not 
allow  his  attention  to  be  diverted  to  matters  which  did 
not  affect  the  interests  of  Ireland.     This  policy,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  tit  only  for  an  heroic  period,  and  was 
out  of  harmony  with  the  low  tone  to  which  the  national 
feeling  had  been  allowed  to  subside.     But  it  was  a  policy 
becoming  the  representatives  of  a  nation  in  the  position 
of  eminent  danger;   and  if  they  had  adopted  it  uni- 
versally, it  would  probably  have  proved  irre.siatibli'.     It 
niay  be  surmised  that  O'Brien  used  it  as  an  expedient 
to  rerive  public  spirit.     In  that  case  he  ought  to  have 
taken  care  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  O'Connell,  or  if 
tiis  was  not  to  he  had,  and  he  was  still  determined  to 

tfiraEi:  li»t  i)  retjiiin-d  uiicumraon  fourOEe  or  cslloiiHuesH  to  (lirow  over 
O'Brku.    This  m  the  Ungnnge  be  bad  nsed  onlj  the  jeax  before  :— 

"  July  Ut.  1845. 
"  SiK. — I  hare  to  Acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  natificatioD  hj  ordur  of 
Toar  Fommittee  to  (he  effect  th&t  mv  attendance  in  Parliament  nill  be 
nqnirpd  dnring  the  neek  bef^ning  Monday.  14th  July,  for  tlio  purpose  of 
««Tin)r,  if  chosen,  on  a  Parliamentary  Cummittec,  With  every  respect  to 
TOO.  Sir,  and  the  gentlemen  of  your  committee,  I  absolutely  decline 
attending.  .  .  .  Under  these  circa mstances,  Sir.  I  certainly  will  not  suffer 
that  portion  of  the  people  i>f  Ireland  who  have  intrusted  their  representa- 
tion to  mj  charge  to  bo  further  mocked  at  and  insulted  in  my  jicrfton.  I 
ffo  to  where  I  can  best  discharge  my  duty  to  them  and  to  Ireland — in 
Ireland,  Ic,  Jtc  — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir.  your  obedient  senant, 

"John  O'Consell, 
"  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Selection." 
J    2 
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proceed,  he  ought  to  have  consulted  the  other  wing  of 
the  party.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  done  either; 
nevertheless,  he  was  carrying  out  a  principle  which 
the  Association  had  distinctly  sanctioned,  and  never 
repudiated,  and  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  count  on  its 
support.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Selection 
reported  his  conduct,  and  he  was  asked  for  an  ex* 
planation  in  the  House ;  his  motives,  he  replied,  were 
stated  with  sufficient  clearness  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  committee.  After  some  perfunctory  debate,  in 
which  0*Connell,  and  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  offered  a 
feeble  defence  of  O'Brien's  action,  the  chairman,  with- 
out reading  his  reasons  in  extenso — reading,  as  O'Brien 
considered,  only  such  portions  as  tended  to  produce  an 
unfavourable  impression — moved  the  House  to  declare 
him  in  contempt;  which  it  did  accordingly.  By  a 
separate  resolution,  he  was  ordered  into  the  custody  of 
the  Sergeant-at-arms,  on  a  motion,  which  was  carried 
without  a  division.  He  was  committed  to  an  extempore 
place  of  confinement  in  the  House,  which  some  English 
journalist,  with  a  genial  and  gracious  humour  reserved 
for  Irish  transactions,  described  as  a  coal-hole.  An 
Irish  leader  in  a  coal-hole !  After  such  an  anticlimax, 
what  was  the  use  of  talking  of  an  Irish  question? 
Eegulus  in  a  barrel,  however,  was  not  quite  the  last  one 
heard  of  Kome  and  its  affairs. 

When  the  news  reached  Dublin,  the  Young  Irelanders 
gave  a  prompt  support  to  the  prisoner  for  Irish  rights. 
I  wrote  on  the  question  in  the  Nation,  and  on  the  same 
day  we  moved  the  General  Committee  to  take  it  up 
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in   the  Association.*     O'Connell's  practice  of  treating 
O'Brien  as  a  man  scarcely  second  in  authority  and  im- 
portance \xi  himself,  led  ns  to  hope  there  would  be  no 
Berioos  opposition ;  but  we  were  immediately  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  O'Connell  had  determined 
there  shonid  be  complete  silence  on  the  subject,     "  The 
safety  of  the  Association,"  once  again,  it  seems,  was  in 
danger.     When  pressed  hard.  Captain  Broderick  pro- 
duced "  a  private  note  from  the  Liberator,"  declaring 
that  any  indiscreet  allusion  to  the  subject  might  bring 
oa  into   conflict    with    the  House  of    Commons,  on  a 
(jaeNtion  of  privilege ;  and  it  was  further  suggested,  by 
•onie  zealous  partizan,  that  approval  of  O'Brien's  conduct 
would  amount  to  a  censure  on  O'Connell  and  Mr.  John 
O'Connpll,  who  had  consented  to  serve.     The  committee, 
after  a  long  debate,  ordered  that  a  resolution  of  sympathy 
sbould  be  submitted  to  the  next  public  meeting,  two  days 
later,  and  that  it  might  be  unanimous,  they  agreed  to 
omit  any  expression    of  opinion    on   the    question    of 
privilege.     The  public  meeting  was  unusually  lai^  and 
enthusiastic ;  but  the   people   did   not   see  below   the 
surface,  and  had  no  idea  that  sympathy  with  O'Brien 
had  come  to  imply  resistance  to  the  will  and  policy  of 
O'Connell.      Doheny  opened  the  business  of  the  day  by 
a  resolution,  containing  an  assurance  of  "  undiminished 
confidence  in  O'Brien's  integrity,  patriotism,  and  personal 
courage,  and  of  admiration  for  the  high  sense  of  duty 
and    purity  of  purpose  which  prompted  him  to  risk  his 

•  S«tnrd>7.  Ma?  2nil.  1846.  I  was  accnstomed  to  attend  the  commitlecH, 
tkmgh  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Association,  under  the  new  rules. 
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personal  liberty  in  assertion  of  a  principle  which  he 
believed  to  be  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  his 
country." 

MacNevin  insisted  on  attending  to  second  the 
motion,  though  no  longer  able  to  deliver  a  speech. 
Barry,  O'Gorman,  and  John  Lloyd  Fitzgerald  supported 
it  in  language  of  unmeasured  eulogy.  In  compliance 
with  the  understanding  arrived  at  in  committee,  the 
legality  of  O'Brien's  action  was  passed  over  as  a  question 
sud  judice.  Mr.  Francis  Comyn,  a  country  gentleman, 
however,  expressed  his  approval  of  his  friend's  conduct, 
"  both  public  and  private."  When  this  sentiment  was 
uttered,  the  Head  Pacificator  claimed,  "for  the  safety 
of  the  Association,''  that  Counsellor  Clements  be  im- 
mediately  heard.  Mr.  Clements,  who  was  a  barrister 
in  a  sort  of  practice  which  has  as  much  relation  to 
constitutional  law  as  the  making  of  shoes  has  to  the 
making  of  syllogisms,  solemnly  decided  that  the  safety 
of  the  Association  would  be  secured  by  his  stating  that 
they  passed  no  opinion  on  the  act  which  had  placed  Mr. 
O'Brien  in  his  present  position.  The  resolution  was 
carried,  the  reporters  declared, "  amid  enthusiastic  bursts 
of  acclamation/'  The  '82  Club  was  immediately 
summoned,  and,  as  the  majority  were  not  in  any  nervous 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  body,  a  resolution  was 
carried,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five  to  five,  giving  un- 
qualified approval  to  O'Brien's  conduct ;  and  an  address 
was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  him  in  London,  embody- 
ing this  opinion.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Meagher,  who  had  been  absent  on  the  previous 
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occasion,   sustained   O'Brien    in    terms    of    passionate 
attachment.     He  rejoiced  that  another  body  had  gone 
lengths  in  his  support  from  which  the  Association,  in 
order  to  be  more  judicious  and  legal,  had  refrained.     The 
Head    Pacificator   assured  the  young  orator   that  the 
caution  exercised  coold  not  be  dispensed  witli.     "  That 
stupendtius  man,  whose  political  wisdom  and  profound 
legal  knowledge  and  acumen,  had    steered  Ireland  in 
safety  for  nearly  fifty  years,  was  of    opinion  that  the 
Association,  watched  as  it  was  by  the  jealous  vigilance 
of  the  Government,  could  not,  without  the  most  deadly 
peril  to  its  safety,  go  further."     As  the  deadly  peril  did 
not  orertake  the  '82  Club,   which    had    unhesitatingly 
gone  further,  the  apprehensions,  of    which  the  Head 
Pacificator  was  made  the  mouthpiece,  were  not  exten- 
sively shared.     One  of  the  bitterest  feelings,  indeed,  at 
tbe  time  was,  that  O'Connell  made  a  laughing-stock  of 
his  countrymen  in  England,  by  frightening  them  with  a 
bogey.     The  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
asserted  against  individuals,  not  against  public  bodies ; 
it  could  order  any  person  who  resisted  its  authority,  or 
defamed  its  character,  to  be  taken  into  custody ;  but 
even  in  this  case,  O'Connell  had  pledged  his  reputation 
as  a  lawyer  that  the  Speaker's  warrant  had  no  force  in 
Ireland. 

We  thought  we  had  accomplished  wonders  under 
the  circumstances,  and  I  reported  the  result  to  O'Brien, 
not  a  Uttle  proud  that  we  had  done  on  his  behalf  so 
much  more  than  he  had  been  able  to  do  on  ours, 
when  the   same    system   of    repression   was    employed 
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against  the  Nation.     But  O'Brien  was  &r  from  being 
satisfied. 

*^  I  ^cannot  disguise  from  you/'  he  wrote  to  me  from  hie 
prison  in  the  House  of  Commons^  ''that  the  eondact  of  the 
Repeal  Association  has  deeply  disappointed  me.  I  am  not  so 
much  wounded  with  the  apparent  disavowal  of  me  which  is 
manifest  in  the  proceedings  of  Monday  last^  as  I  am  grieved 
that  the  Repeal  movement  should  have  sustained  a  shock  in 
point  of  character  from  which  it  will  not  easily  recover.  My 
decision  is  formed.  If  my  own  constituents  abandon  me  as  I 
have  been  abandoned  in  Parliament^  and  in  the  Association,  I 
shall  retire  from  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Limerick^ 
leaving  myself  at  liberty  to  contest  on  Irish  ground,  for  Irish 
freedom — but  sadly  shaken  in  the  confidence  which  I  was  dis- 
posed to  place  in  the  energy  and  firmness  of  the  Repealers  of 
Ireland." 

More  than  one  of  the  Young  Irelanders  explained 
to  him  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  MacNevin  wrote : 
"  The  most  active  exertions  were  made  to  prevent  thig 
movement',  but  your  friends  (who  dont  receive  £10  a 
week)  carried  it  triumphantly."*  John  Pigot  went  tc 
his  place  of  confinement  to  say  on  our  behalf  much  thai 
we  were  still  unwilling  to  write,  respecting  the  tactics 
of  Mr.  John  O'Connell's  agents,  and  I  sent  him  a 
minute  account  of  the  impediments  which  we  had  tc 
encomiter.  Still  he  was  not  content.  He  addressed  hi$ 
constituents,  announcing  that  if  they  disapproved  of  hU 
conduct  he  would  resign  his  seat.  But  the  countrj 
largely  sympathised  with  him.     His  constituents  sent  i 

*  The  practice  to  which  MacNeTin  refers  of  bringing  paid  officers  ol 
the  Association  into  the  Committee  to  vote  is  explained  in  a  note  at  ike  enc 
of  the  chapter. 
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deputatJOQ  to  London  to  convey  their  cordial  approval, 
ud  popular  meetings  in  Cork,  Galway,  Tipperary, 
Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Cashel,  Newry,  Ennis,  Tuam,  and 
other  to\N*ng  and  districts,  sent  him  votes  of  thanks  and 
confidence.  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  House  praying  his  immediate 
Telease.  Mitchel,  who  went  to  London  with  the  Club 
deputation,  reported  the  state  of  affairs  to  me ; — 

"  He  is  in  excellent  spirits,  and  set  out  by  retracting  every 
pWTJtb  expreesioii  he  had  used  in  writing  to  you  and  MacNevin. 
He  in  delighted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Limerick  people,  and  ia 
■ll'igcther  in  high  hope.  He  entered  fully  with  us  into  hia 
nwioiw  anil  intentions,  and  was  as  open  as  we  could  wish. 
•TJfrt  will  go  with  ue  again  to-morrow,  and  we  will  have  further 
^OB^enation.  On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that,  without  entering 
"■nniUy  into  the  matter,  we  can  have  all  the  satisfaetion  we 
Willi  for.  .  .  .  Alt..get!Li.T,  our  •  iiitorviuw  tii-iii{;ht  w:ts 
s»tisfactorj',  but  popular  feeling  must  be  still  more  excited  about 
't  iu  Ireland.  O'B,  thinks  that  O'C,  will  not  accompany  us  to 
PfWcnt  the  address,  but  we  will  of  course  call  and  invite  him." 

Next  day  Mitchel  wrote  again,  announcing  that  an 
influcDtial  journalist  of  the  moderate  section  sympathised 
»ith  O'Brien  :— 

"John  Gra)'  has  written  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  J/. 
f^iroaicle,  dealing  with  the  imprisonment  of  S.  O'B.  as  a  consti- 
lotional  question,  affecting  the  rights  of  constituents.  It  is  very 
'*ll  written,  and  CB.  is  much  pleased  with  it.  Gray  asked  mo 
i'  we  would  publish  it  in  the  Nation,  to  which  I  answered  that  I 
tlii.ught  it  well  worth  publishing,  and  would  write  to  you  by  to- 
%'b  post  about  it.  He  is  very  well  disposed  in  this  business, 
*nQ  ig  going  with  us  to-morrow  to  present  the  address,  so  that  I 
"link  it  would  be  very  well  done  to  publish  it,  independent  of  its 
""timeriu." 
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O'Connell  did  not  accompany  the  deputation,* 
having,  he  affirmed,  received  insufficient  notice ;  but 
after  the  proceedings  in  Bepeal  Committee,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  to  invite  him  to  concur  in  unmeasured 
approval  of  O'Brien's  conduct  was  imposing  an  impos- 
sible task  upon  him.  Meagher  was  of  opinion  th^t  he 
**  received  them  with  such  marked  coldness  that  it  was 
evident  there  could  be  no  cordial  co-operation  there- 
after." It  was  the  first  time  dissent  had  been  brought 
home  to  him  as  a  fact  of  which  he  must  take  account, 
and  it  established  a  permanent  sore.  When  the  depu- 
tation had  left  London,  however,  he  visited  O'Brien. 
''  O'Connell  has  been  at  the  prison  several  times,"  John 
Pigot  wrote  to  me,  "  and  the  disagreement  is  patched  by 
throwing  all  [the  blame]  on  the  deputation.  But  it  is, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  patched  up,  and  I  believe  it  will 
remain  so." 

It  was  difficult,  however,  to  believe  in  peace ;  for  the 
Pilot,  three  times  a  week,  still  ridiculed  the  policy  of 
defying  Parliament,  and  pelted  O'Brien's  friends  with 
such  malodorous  missiles  as  the  Yahoos  flung  at  their 
enemies,  or  Theodore  Hook  at  Whig  ladies  who  paid 
their  respects  to  Queen  Caroline.  The  Nation  and  the 
Young  Irelanders,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  cause, 
kept  O'Connell's  name  out  of  the  controversy.  Look- 
ing back,  after  the  interval  of  a  generation,  I  can  affirm 
that  they  were  generous,  and  even  magnanimous,  in 

*  The   deputation   consisted   of  Captain   Bryan,  Mitchel,   Meagjber, 
Richard  O 'Gorman,  Dohenj,  and  T.  B.  McManns,  of  LirerpooL      xhej 
startled  St.  Step" 
Eighty-two  Clul 


startled  St.  Stephen's  by  appearing  in  the  green  and  gold  nnifoim  of  the 
'  lib. 
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their  self-restraint.  Two  paragraphs  alone  could  he 
fishe<l  ont  of  their  writings  or  speeches  as  presumable 
exceptions.  John  Fisher  Murray  wTote  of  O'Brien  as 
"  The  Man  In  prison  for  Ireland,"  in  terms  which  were 
supposed  to  contrast  him  with  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment and  his  son ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  such 
a  contrast  was  present  to  the  writer's  mind  i — 

"Mr.  O'Brien  will  not  lug  in  religion  by  the  head  and 
shcolderB  upon  all  occasions,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  giving 
a  poWmiciil  eolour  to  an  agitation  purely  political;  religion  is 
well  guarded  by  those  who  arc  called  to  do  it,  and  they  are  it« 
fittest  guanlians.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  neither  a  council,  nor  a  convo- 
cation, nor  a  cleric  ;  his  business  is  to  unite  all  Irishmen,  and  he 
nuitds  his  business.  He  does  not  blow  hot  and  cold  upon 
R»p«l;  he  does  not  palter  with  his  principle,  at  one  time 
"binpering  it  like  a  sucking  dove,  at  another  bellowing  it  out 
'ite  all  the  bulls  of  Bashan ;  if  the  Whigs  were  in,  or  likely  to  be 
'B.  lo.morrow,  Mr.  O'Brien  would  be  Mr.  O'Brien  still.  You 
know  what  he  is  at,  and  where  to  have  him  ;  what  he  says  he 
niraDs,  and  what  he  means  he'll  stick  to." 

The  other  paragraph  was  from  a  review  of  Mr.  John 
OConnell's  edition  of  his  father's  speeches,  and  I  was 
'I'e  offender.  I  quoted  a  passage  in  which  O'Connell  is 
ilwcribed  as  superseding  the  policy  of  John  Keogh — 
*ho,  in  his  old  age,  had  become  somewhat  feeble  and 
•Wtless — by  a  vigorous  proposal  of  his  ovra;  which,  how- 
*'er,  he  could  only  get  adopted  in  the  CathoHc  organi- 
*ation.s  of  that  day  by  pretending  to  agree  in  the  main 
*ith  Keogh,  at  the  very  moment  he  meditated  reversing 
M  undoing  his  work.  On  this  text  I  speculated  in 
'W  terms : — 
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'^  A  naked  truth  is  as  frightful  to  weak  minds  as  a  naked 
eoi*pse.  Men  would  read  it  with  pleasure  and  applause  at  this 
time  of  day  if  the  new  leader  had  proclaimed  his  mission  in  as 
many  words ;  but,  good  Heavens !  how  he  would  have  outraged 
the  public  feeling  of  the  era,  which  still  clung  to  its  old  tradi- 
tional hopes,  though  they  had  long  since  grown  grey  with  age 
and  disappointment.  It  would  have  been  the  simple  truth  if  he 
had  said,  ^  My  friends,  good  old  John  Keogh  has  done  his  work, 
and  can  (Nature  having  imperatively  so  provided)  do  no  more. 
For  some  years  he  has  been  leading  us  nowhere.  We  have  not 
advanced  one  step  for  a  lustrum ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  gone 
back  ma^y  steps.  This  must  not  be.  Our  business  is  to  go 
forward.  Who  will  show  us  the  way  ?  If  no  other,  I — even  I 
[Daniel  O'Connell] — have  a  straight,  simple  road  in  view,  and 
with  God's  help  I  will  lead  you  on  it.'  ^' 

This  paragraph,  it  was  insisted  by  all  Old  Ireland, 
was  intended  to  be  read,  mutato  nomine^  of  the  leader  of 
our  own  day.  The  passage  seems  to  me  to  smack  of 
literary  coxcombry,  and  to  handle  a  dangerous  subject 
with  undue  levity,  but  I  can  confidently  affirm  there 
was  no  more  design  to  depose  the  leader  among  the 
Young  Irelanders,  than  there  was  a  design  to  depose 
the  Queen  among  the  Young  Englanders  of  the  same 
era.* 

*  Another  passage  in  the  same  review  gave  grave  offence,  but  I  am  still 
of  opinion  that  it  was  a  statement  proper  and  necessary  to  be  made.  Mr. 
John  O'Connell  made  the  Life  of  his  father  a  party  pamphlet,  in  the  interest 
of  his  personal  amhition.  When  any  one  was  found  opposing  thejpopalar 
view  of  what  were  called  the  **  Wings  '*  in  Catholic  politics  (the  "  Wings  " 
which  it  was  supposed  would  enable  Emancipation  to  fly;  t.6.,  a  Tcto 
entrusted  to  the  English  Crown  on  the  appointment  in  Catholic  bishops  in 
Ireland,  and  a  stipend  to  the  Catholic  clergy),  Mr.  John  O'Connell  called 
attention  to  those  offenders  who  quarrellea  with  bishops  a  generation 
earlier  as  closelj  resembling  the  supporters  of  the  new  College  in  1845. 
This  was  past  human  patience,  and  I  wrote  :  "  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  John 
O'Connell  should  forget  that  the  only  assailants  of  bishops  in  our  daj  haTe 
been  the  slanderers  Si  Dr.  Crolly,  who  are  not  friends  to  the  new  coUeges; 
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These  paragraphs  were  quoted  with  delight  by  men 
who  wished  the  Association  to  be  "  purged,"  as  eridence 
that  the  Young  Irelanders  wanted  to  set  up  a  new 
leader.  They  were  alluded  to  in  Conciliation  Hall,  aud 
O'Cxorman,  Barry,  and  Doheny  denied  in  the  warmest 
manner  that  they  were  enemies  of  the  eminent  man  to 
whom,  as  Irish  Catholics,  they  were  under  such  obliga- 
tion. They  only  desired  that  the  Association  should 
pursue  the  old  policy  under  the  old  leader,  and  Mitchel, 
in  the  Nalion,  declared  our  opinions  and  wishes  on  the 
whject  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  fact : — 

"  As  to  deposing  O'Connell  from  the  Leadership  of  the  Irish 
"Ople,  we  have  met  with  no  man  insane  enough  to  propose  or 
eoolnDplate  that.  The  thing  is  not  possible.  O'Connell  wields 
tke  Icigh  millions,  and  he  alone — he  has  wielded  them  for  forty 
vf.ir^;  and  wo  know  v\  no  niuii,  or  set  of  mm,  able  to  n-resl  the 
Iftiding  staff  out  of  his  hand.  Whithersoever,  how  far  so  ever 
'"^  Irish  nation  goes,  he  will  he  at  their  head  to  his  dying  day. 
-^1'  «e  mean  to  insist  upon  is  this — that  we  will  be  lead  to  the 
fWal  whither  we  are  bound  ;  we  will  not  go  hack,  or  stand  still : 
*"  "ill  be  led,  but  it  must  be  forward — forward  !  O'Connell  is 
"ur  leader,  and  must  remain  our  leader;  he  has  mighty  power, 
■^'"lity  responsibility  :  lot  him  lead  ub,  in  God's  name — and  full 
""fe  we  are  he  will  not  lead  a  trusting  people  astray,  to  his  own 
*'*maj  peril  and  our  ignominious  defeat  and  destruction." 

The  House  of  Commons  held  O'Brien  three  weeks 

J""!-  on  Ihe  contrarr,  aprec  with  Mr.  Jolin  O'Connell  in  overj  opinion  he 
''"lils.uKlwilliDevilably  Agree  with  him  on  auy  other  opiiiionit  he  mny  plea«e 
!5>lioJd  for  the  future.  Aiul  it  is  stranger  still  he  should  forgot  that  liis 
'^luiriooB  father  wuh  for  full  seventv  years  of  his  Lfe  the  friend  of  miied 
<<ni(at ion.  anil  at  one  eventful  period  the  rehement  advocate  of  a  peusionod 
pripslhood — recolleetioDB  whieh.  one  would  say,  might  have  protected  men 
•!h)  prefer  coDcnrring  in  his  seventy  years'  rather  than  in  his  seventeen 
O'Jdltis'  experience,  and  who  do  not  snare  his  temporary  opinion  in  favour 
«! »  Stat«-pai<l  clergy,  from  imputations  of  cormptiou  or  irreligiuu." 
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in  prison.  After  the  first  week  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Committee  of  Selection,  whose  summons  he  had 
disobeyed,  was  not  appointed  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  Standing  Orders.  A  motion  to  this  eflfect  was 
proposed  and  defeated  by  a  large  majority;  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  ordinarily  strict  and  even  pedantic 
in  its  construction  of  parliamentary  law,  has  always, 
before  and  since,  shown  itself  ready  to  subordinate  its 
pedantry  to  its  prejudice  against  Ireland.  Mr.  Shaw, 
the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  that 
the  authority  of  the  House  having  been  adequately 
vindicated,  Mr.  O'Brien  should  be  discharged  from 
custody.  O'Brien  entreated  him  to  desist,  lest  it 
be  supposed  the  motion  was  made  with  his  sanction. 
But  Mr.  Shaw  properly  replied  that,  as  he  had  not 
acted  at  his  instigation,  neither  would  he  withdraw  at 
his  instigation;  he  brought  on  a  motion,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  assenting,  it  was  carried  without  opposi- 
tion. O'Brien  left  prison,  consoling  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  during  six  hundred  years  no  man, 
whether  of  Norman,  Saxon,  or  Celtic  origin,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  defence  of  Ireland  without  be- 
coming an  object  of  persecution  to  the  statesmen  in 
London. 

Meetings  and  petitions,  speeches  and  newspaper 
articles,  made,  it  plain,  past  controversy,  that  a  power- 
ful section  of  the  nation  approved  of  O'Brien's  course. 
O'Connell  probably  resolved  to  set  himself  right  with 
this  opinion,  for  he  re-appeared  at  'Conciliation  Hall, 
and  treated  O'Brien,  not  as  a  braggart  who  had  been 
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endangering   the   safety  of  the   Association,  but  as  a 
soldier  returning  from  a  victorious  campaign : — 

"Our  enemies  rejoiced.  They  eaid,  'Oh,  the  Association 
i*  divided — O'Cwnnell  is  against  O'Brien  aud  O'Brien  is 
igwnst  O'Connell.'  What  will  they  say  to-day?  I  will  tell 
liiem  this — that  I  would  not  consent  to  continue  a  member  of 
the  Assoeiation  one  hour  unless  William  Smith  O'Brien  was  my 
TOmiade,  my  colleague,  and  my  co-equal  in  the  struggle.  I 
tell  them  there  is  only  one  thing  that  would  make  me  despair  of 
Iwland,  and  that  would  be  that  we  should  do  anything  to  in- 
duce William  Smith  O'Brien  to  quit  the  ranks  in  which  he  has 
w  bravely  fought  for  Ireland." 

In  conclusion,  forgetting  "  the  safety  of  the  Asso- 
ciation," put  in  "  deadly  peri!  "  by  open  disrespect  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  proposed  that  the  fees  to  the 
Sfrgeant-at-Arms  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Kepeal 
fput,  and  that  Mr.  O'Brien  should  receive  a  triumphal 
*ntr_v  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  and  a  national  banquet 
immediately  after.  When  these  proposals  were  commu- 
ii«itiid  to  O'Brien,  he  suggested  an  amendment,  that 
^ly  demonstration  in  his  favour  should  be  postponed 
I'll  the  Gth  September,  the  day  the  Repeal  prisoners 
^'^K  liberated  in  1844,  and  should  be  made  to  com- 
"lemorate  both  events.  The  amendment  was  adopted. 
«  Was  now  June,  but  before  the  0th  September  had 
ifnved  O'Connell  and  O'Brien  were  separated  by  a  new 
controversy,  to  meet  no  more  in  this  world. 

I'o  the  public  outside,  serenity  and  good-will  seemed 
''J  feign  once  more  in  Conciliation  Hall,  but  the  Young 
"t-Ianders  were  warned  by  well-informed  persons  to 
eipect  a  sudden  storm,  unless  along  with  peace  they 
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accepted  a  Whig  alliance.  The  representation  of  Kil- 
kenny became  vaxsant  at  this  moment,  and,  as  I  wished 
to  see  Meagher  in  Parliament,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Cane  to 
suggest  him  as  a  candidate.  Dr.  Cane  was  a  physician 
in  large  and  profitable  practice,  chiefly  among  the 
gentry  of  the  midland  counties.  His  private  in- 
terest beckoned  him  away  from  national  politics,  but 
his  tastes  and  sympathies  drew  him  towards  them,  and 
he  was  just  then  in  a  public  position,  being  mayor  of 
the  city.  He  was  my  personal  friend,  and  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  Davis's,  but,  like  O'Brien,  he  stiU 
avoided  any  positive  identification  with  Young  Ireland. 
In  reply  to  my  suggestion  he  wrote  : — 

^^  Meagher  would  have  no  chance  here — a  month  since  he 
would — but  now  he  has  a  host  of  enemies  I  He  is  considered  as 
O^ConnelFs  enemy.  My  dear  Duffy,  look  sharp  and  urge  caution 
upon  your  friends.  I  have  been  long  foreseeing  mischief — mis- 
chief dire  to  Ireland  from  internal  feuds.  I  urged  caution  often 
upon  poor  Davis,  and  foretold  him  the  coUision  he  fell  into,  but 
he  did  not  credit  it.  I  cannot  now  go  into  particulars,  but  at 
once  prepare  Meagher  and  Doheny  for  a  blow.  Let  their  course 
be  dignified  and  cautious,  without  anger,  passion,  or  enmity. 
It  may  come  on  Monday — will  not  be  deferred  much  later. 
Above  all,  do  nothing  that  can  drag  O'Brien  or  others  into  any 
collision  which  might  still  more  widely  sever  Ireland's  firiends.'' 

About  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
date  with  absolute  certainty,  O'Connell  sent  for  me,  and 
asked  me  to  bring  Mitchel  with  me,  whom  since  the 
railway  article  he  treated  as  peculiarly  hazardous  to  the 
safety  of  the  Association.  He  wanted  to  ascertain,  he 
said,  if  it  was  possible  to  go  on  with  us  in  peace.     After 
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six  and  thirty  years  I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the 
conversation  which  ensued.  As  he  was  a  man  able  to 
digest  that  most  drastic  of  medicines,  the  truth,  I  have 
no  doubt  we  told  him  frankly  what  was  said  in  whispers 
of  his  designs  respecting  the  Whigs  and  the  Young 
Irelanders.  On  his  part,  he  was  certainly  too  discreet 
to  propose  nakedly  the  alternative  that  we  should 
support  the  Whigs  or  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  declining 
to  do  80.  But  he  contrived  to  intimate  distinctly  that 
unless  we  gave  him  satisfaction  (in  the  matter  of  the 
Bfety  of  the  Association,  of  course)  it  would  be  his 
dttty  to  end  all  connection  between  the  journal  and  the 
Hepeal  organisation.  This  was  the  stroke  held  in 
Wserve,  and  it  was  a  trenchant  stroke.  Every  locality 
WDtrihuting  £10  to  the  Repeal  rent  was  at  liberty  to 
fleet  a  weekly  journal,  of  which  the  Association  paid 
"le  subscription  out  of  the  remittance.  The  popularity 
of  the  Nation  had  won  it  a  decided  preference,  and 
"lore  than  a  thousand  copies  went  weekly  to  Repeal 
"^dens  and  Repeal  reading-rooms.  The  profit  on  the 
^Qsaction  was  over  £1,000  a  year,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  income  of  a  newspaper  in  a  country 
"^Dere  money  was  scarce  ;  and  we  were  invited  to  ponder 
"n  that  alternative  at  leisure.* 

At  this  time,  I  was  atiU  at  work  in  the  Dublin 
iioiuitains,  trying  by  fits  and  starts  to  write  history 
"■ithin    hearing  of   political    clamour.     In  the  middle 

•  The  nambi-r  cif  Satumi  circulalcd  bj  tho  AsBocisfiou  was  ahont 
*  thimnand.  paid  for  at  tlie  rate  nf  *2t>H.  per  aunnm  earli.  An  tlu'so 
kdditiiiDal  (.■miipi  were  printiKl  from  typp  already  set,  the  cost  of  produciug 
them  wia  onjj  the  price  of  paper  and  stainpe  aud  the  chai^  for  machining. 
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of  June,  Mitchel  came  out  of  a  sudden  to  exhort  me 
to  throw  it  aside  and  return  to  the  Nation  office.  He 
had  received  sure  information  that,  notwithstanding 
the  serenity  of  Conciliation  Hall,  we  were  about  to 
be  denounced  by  one  or  more  bishops  as  infidels,  and 
other  events  were  at  hand,  which  might  render  the 
Library  of  Ireland  waste  paper.  I  rolled  up  the 
unfinished  MS.  and  returned  to  my  post. 

O'Brien  was  scarcely  released  from  the  custody  of 
the  Sergeant-at-arms  till  my  turn  had  apparently 
arrived  to  become  a  State  prisoner.  It  was  six 
months  since  I  had  been  held  to  bail  in  the  prosecu- 
tion for  the  railway  article,  and  the  trial  was  now 
about  to  take  place.  Mr.  Pennefather  had  retired 
from  the  Chief  Justiceship,  which  was  considered  a 
fortunate  incident;  but  seldom,  says  the  proverb, 
comes  a  better.  It  was  in  doubt  for  a  time  whether 
Mr.  Smith,  the  Attorney-General,  who  conducted  the 
State  prosecutions  in  1844,  or  Mr.  Blackbume,  the 
Master  of  the  Eolls,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  same  line  a  little  earlier,  should  get  the  office. 
Finally,  Mr.  Smith  was  sent  to  the  Eolls,  and  Black- 
bume, a  more  subtle  and  dangerous  man  than  hi& 
predecessor  or  his  competitor,  promoted  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship.  The  hyena,  it  was  whispered  among 
disaffected  juniors  in  the  Four  Courts,  was  to  be 
replaced  by  the  black  snake.  That  a  trial  before 
such  a  Chief  Justice  and  a  jury  of  Castle  tradesmen 
would  end  as  the  last  State  prosecution  had  ended 
few  of  us  doubted ;   and  if  the  zeal  of  the  judge  led 
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liim  to  misdirect  the  jury,  there  was  no  Repeal 
Treasury  to  bear  the  cost  of  suing  out  a  writ  of 
error.  The  private  correspondence  of  the  period  takes 
a  conviction  for  granted.  Dillon  was  still  in  Madeira, 
where  Richard  Sheil  was  also  at  the  time,  evading 
the  rigour  of  an  English  winter,  and  his  report  of 
that  experienced  advocate's  estimate  of  the  chances 
of  a  popular  journalist  before  a  packed  jury  in  Dublin, 
may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  Englishmen  : — - 

"  I  was  observing  to  Sheil  the  other  day,"  Dillon  wrote, 
"that  it  was  a  loss  neither  he  nor  Whiteside  could  he  had  for 

llii* octMion,     '  By  G ,  Sir,'  he  says,  'as  far  as  the  verdict 

"cineemed  it  is  a  matter  o£  perfect  indifference  whether  he  is 

iWwdeiJ  by  Cicero  or  Burke  Bethel'  I  forgot  to  tell  yoii  that 
'  l»ve  got  rid  of  my  cough.  I  wish  to  heaven  they  would 
•ratcnee  you  to  transportation  to  Madeira  for  six  months. 

"'Your  healthisrcasonablygoodj'oneof  my  watchful  friends 
'1  Lfindon  wrote.  That  won't  do  at  all ;  you  must  make  it 
""fsiftinably  good.  As  there  is  a  chance  of  your  ffoing  into 
^'1,  do,  I  conjure  you,  endeavour,  during  the  time  you  have, 
'"gst  strong,  that  you  may  despise  bolts  and  bars." 

And,  again,  in  the  pleasant  badinage  whicli  makes 
a  letter  read  like  a  friendly  tlte-Ji-t^te  : — 

"For  the  rest,  I  think  they  will  put  you  in  jail   {dhuen- 

I'fi'lt  Pigoto,  i.e.,  dissentient  from  my  opinion),  but  deiH;nd  upon 

'i,  if  you  take  care  of  yourself,  it  will  do  you  no  harm.     .     .     . 

't  will  be  such  a  comfort  that  you  will  not  be  up  for  the  fourth 

lime  Uforo  your  friend  Pennefather  ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  I>oth 

Tom  Smith  and  Blackburne  arc  acquaintances  of  yours.      nai>py 

U  have  such  a  circle  of  friends  I     I'm  sorry  I'm  not  over  there 

to  be  your  junior  counsel,  but  never  mind,  there's  a  [too<1  tima 

(-.jmin-;.     With     the    help    of  God,    this    won't    be    the     last 

prosecution  against  you  I  " 

K   2 
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A  Castle  jury  seemed  scarcely  necessary  to  secure 
a  conviction.  Conciliation  Hall  and  the  Crown  lawyers 
had  equally  declared  against  the  defendant,  and  a  few 
days  before  the  trial  the  leader  of  another  great  party 
joined  the  chorus  of  reprobation.  On  the  eve  of  the 
trial  a  report  came  from  London  that  Peel,  having 
carried  Free  Trade,  would  soon  fall  from  office,  and  be 
succeeded  by  the  Whigs,  supported  by  O'Connell.  The 
fall  of  Peel  would  involve  the  abandonment  of  the 
prosecution;  but  the  Nation  strongly  denounced  the 
policy  of  Irish  members  supporting  Lord  John  Bussell 
while  he  continued  an  Anti-Eepealer.  The  Whig 
leader  was  constitutionally  too  cold  and  haughty  to 
be  enlisted  openly  in  a  conspiracy  against  a  newspaper, 
but  he  was  not  a  magnanimous  opponent,  and  it 
probably  needed  only  that  some  convenient  go-between 
should  suggest  the  good  policy  of  his  discriminating 
between  Eepealers  prepared  to  welcome  his  party  back 
to  office,  and  the  ill-conditioned  section  wicked  enough 
to  reject  that  blessing.  At  any  rate  he  took  occasion 
to  declare  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Nation 
was  a  journal  which  desired,  not  a  parliament  such  as 
it  was  the  boast  of  G  rattan  to  have  founded,  but  was 
the  organ  of  a  party  which  excited  every  species  of 
violence,  which  looked  to  disturbance  as  its  means,  and 
separation  from  England  as  its  end.*      It  is  not  easy 

*  •*  There  is  a  numerous  body  in  Ireland — numerous  even  among  her 
represontatiyes — which  says  that  no  legislation  of  a  united  parliament  can 
devise  fit  remedies  for  Irish  ^evances,  and  that  it  is  in  a  domestic 
parliament  alone  that  fit  and  wise  legislation  can  be  looked  for.  There 
are  others,  I  fear,  who,  if  I  read  rightly  their  sentiments  as  expressed  in 
a  uow62)aper — I  will  name  it — callea  the  Nation,  which  has  great  circiiU- 
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to  describe  this  statement  in  language  of  controversial 

courtesy;  in  truth,  a  fouler  libel  never  issued  from  a 

baman  throat.     The  reader  is  in  a  position  to  judge 

whether   the   Nafion   preached   disturbance    and  social 

disorder  as  its  means.     Even  on  the  question  of  ends, 

there  was  no  party  in  Ireland  at  that  time  which  would 

not  have  accepted,  and  loyally  guarded,  a  constitution 

modelled  on  that  of  17S2.     Such  a  party  arose,  as  we 

■Wl  see,   but    it  sprang    from  circumstances  not   yet 

devploped.     Jurors,  however,  had  due  notice  from  these 

tigh  aothorities  what  their  duty  was  in  the  premises. 

On  the  17th  June  a  jury  was  sworn  to  try  Charles 
Gtvan  Duffy  for  a  false  and  defamatory  libel  concerning 
W  Majest3''s  Government  and  its  administration, 
published  'R-ith  the  desigTi  to  stir  up  discontent,  and 
to  eieite  the  subjects  to  oppose  her  Majesty's  troops 
employed  in  execution  of  the  law.  Mr.  Greene,  who 
''"as  promoted  to  the  Attorney-Generalship,  conducted 
"le  case.  His  speech  consisted  of  the  ordinary  plati- 
'ujps  of  a  State  prosecution.  He  admitted  the  right 
"f  every  subject  of  the  realm  to  discuss  public  questions 
'n  a  fair  and  temperate  manner,  and  such  a  right  ought 
lot  to  be  weighed  in  too  nice  a  scale  ;  but  if  ever  this 
fair  boundary  was  overstepped — if  ever,  under  the 
pretence    of   fair   discussion,  a  mischievous,  malicious, 

luin  in  Irelkod.  who  fo  beyond  that  qnoHliou  of  the  Legislalivp  Union — 
itbo  wonld  wisJi  not  merely  to  liave  nucli  a  parliament  an  that  which  it  was 
:be  boAAt  of  Gnttan  to  foiuid,  and  which  le);iHlBt«d  under  tlie  Beeptre  of 

Kii-  »«nie  Sc)verei(ru  an  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  hii(  n  jwrty  which 

tii^rte  pTery  apecies  of  violcnee,  which  loolu  Ut  dixtnrbanw:  »«  its  meann. 

»tid  rpftani"  t^paratiim  fn)m  England  aa  its  end." — Lord  John  Jlut$til, 

UovK  of  Common*,  June,  ISW. 
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and  seditious  object  was  contemplated — and  so  forth, 
it  was  in  this  case.  The  defendant  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  O'Hagan*,  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen, 
and  Mr.  M.  J.  Barry.  Mr.  Holmes  was  past  eighty, 
a  handsome  and  venerable  old  man,  the  father  of  the 
bar,  held  in  that  grave  respect  which  is  won  by  a  long 
life  of  independence  and  integrity.  He  had  taken  no 
part  in  Irish  politics  since  the  Union ;  and  he  had 
refused  a  silk  gown,  and  subsequently  political 
office,  that  he  might  owe  no  obligation  to  either 
English  party.  But  nearly  half  a  century  earlier  he 
had  been  a  State  prisoner,  charged  with  complicity  in 
rebellion,  and,  as  the  relation  between  the  countries 
had  not  substantially  altered  in  the  interim,  his 
opinions,  though  they  lay  far  below  the  surface,  and 
were  scarcely  suspected  by  his  associates  at  the  bar, 
were  also  substantially  unaltered.  He  was  a  Uni- 
tarian, who  went  circuit  in  Ulster,  and  in  his 
professional  capacity  possessed  more  than  anyone  the 
confidence  of  the  commercial  classes  in  the  North. 
Happy,  says  the  philosopher,  is  the  man  whose  youth 
and  age  are  in  accord.  Robert  Holmes,  the  doyen  of 
his  profession,  the  silent  and  somewhat  stem  old 
man,  overflowing  in  sarcastic  pleasantries,  whom  the 
untaught  multitudes  knew  as  the  "enemy  of  the 
Liberator,"  because  he  resented  insults  flung  on  the 
grave  of  his  early  friends,  was  about  to  enjoy  this 
supreme  happiness.  He  represented  a  cause  and  a 
party  who  had  won   his  respect   and   sympathy,  and 

*  The  present  Lord  O'Hagan. 
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he  made  their  case  his  own.  I£  ever  assent  was 
wmng  from  the  conscience  of  unwilling  jurors  by  the 
passionate  conviction  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  an 
advocate,  it  was  in  this  case. 

He  opened  by  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he 
appeared  for  a  journal  whicb  had  never  been  defiled  by 
attacks  on  private  character;  but  which,  with  respect 
to  public  measures  and  public  men,  took  a  determined 
Couoe. 

"Tho  jury  were  about  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Duffy  had  been 
Piiltyot  seditjoiis  libel;  but  there  was  no  fact  of  which  men 

ronld  form  a  fair  opinion  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
fVcuniGtances  preceding  or  attending  it.  One  man,  for  example, 
^tpiivw  another  of  life;  under  certain  circumstances  this  would 
w  mnnlcr,  under  other  ei re u instances  it  would  be  manslaughter, 
"ul  nriiJcf  different  conditions  it  would  be  no  offence  whatever, 
™t  ahat  the  law  calls  a  justifiable  homicide.  He  meant  to 
'""nd  bis  defence  in  the  present  case  on  the  fact  that  Ireland 
''^  Wn  all  along,  and  was  at  that  hour,  ti'eated  as  a  conquered 
wuntry;  and  the  people  of  a  country  so  treated  li;id  certain 
■'s'ural  rights,  which  were  precisely  the  rights  insistwl  upon  in 
'be  pri.secuted  article.  It  was  charged  in  the  indictment  that 
"leH-riter  incited  the  people  to  attack  the  Queen's  troops  wben 
Ibev  were  '  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  and  the  constitu- 
'i'>n,'  but  not  so ;  the  writer  argued  that  if  the  tiueen's  troops 
«i-n.'  em])h;ycd  to  oppress  the  people  contrary  to  law,  the 
freislance  would  be  justifiable,  and  that  the  agencies  of 
D^p^ression  with  which  the  people  were  threatened  might  be 
employed  for  their  defence.  It  was  undeniably  true  that  if 
frin-e  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  stilling  the  voice  of  the 
people  calling  constitutionally  for  any  particular  measure, 
resistance  under  such  circumstances  would  be  justifiable.*     The 

*  When  this  doctrine  was  applied  relroepectively  to  the  snppreBsion  of 
the  Clontarf  meeting,  U'Conueli's  Bubuiissioii  to  the  Castle  procum&tiou  on 
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true  criterion  of  liberty  was  the  right  of  a  people  to  make  laws 
for  their  own  government ;  any  people  subject  to  laws  made  for 
them  by  another  country  was  not  a  free  people.  That  Ireland 
was  a  subject  country,  not  entitled  to  make  laws  for  herself, 
even  when  she  had  a  separate  parliament,  but  bound  to  aooept 
such  laws  as  England  might  think  proper  to  make  for  her,  was 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  so  eminent  a  judge  as  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  stated  in  specific  terms  in  Blackstone.  These  jurists  taught 
in  effect  that  Irishmen  might  be  slaughtered  as  enemies,  if  they 
did  not  submit  to  be  governed  as  slaves.  But  if  force  were 
accepted  as  a  just  foundation  of  government,  the  sword  of 
Mahomet  might  as  well  be  accepted  as  a  just  foundation  of 
religion.  In  1719  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, not  only  distinctly  declaring  their  right  to  legislate  for 
Ireland,  but  denying  the  right  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  to 
hear  appeals  from,  or  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over,  courts  of 
justice  in  their  own  country.  By  the  energy  of  Grattan  and 
Flood,  and  sixty  thousand  volunteers  in  arms,  this  Act  was 
repealed,  and  another  was  passed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
by  which  the  right  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  make  laws  for 
Ireland  and  to  hear  appeals  from  Irish  courts  was  declared  to  be 
^  ascertained  and  established  for  ever,  and  at  no  time  thereafter 
to  be  questioned  or  questionable.^  If  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
faith  or  honour  among  nations,  the  faith  and  honour  of  England 
were  pledged  that  Ireland  should  ever  after  be  bound  only  by 
laws  made  in  her  own  parliament.  Was  that  faith  kept  ?  No ; 
before  twenty  years  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  annihilated,  and 
the  Union  passed.  It  was  resisted  by  all  the  talent,  the  public 
spirit,  and  the  virtue  of  the  land ;  it  was  passed  by  the  most 
unprincipled  and  barefaced  corruption.  The  private  corruption 
might  be  fancied,  but  there  was  moreover  a  public  bill-of-sale, 
40th  Geo.  III.  ch.  24,  by  which  a  milUon  and  a  half  sterling 
were  divided  to  compensate  bodies  corporate  and  individuals  who 
ceased  to  elect  members  after  the  Union.     The  scanty  product 

that  occasion  was  prononnced  to  be  a  manifest  abandonment  of  a  consti- 
tutional right. 
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of  his  ■vM.ting  brow  was  wrung  from  the  peasant's  hard  hand 
to  stvMae  the  itching  pa!m  of  perfidy.  It  was  now,  however, 
treated  a£  seditious  libel  to  call  on  England  to  redeem  lior  broken 
faith,  and  the  jury  were  required  to  pase  a  verdict  contirmatory 
of  this  claim. 

"  His  contention  was  that  Ireland  had  never,  except  for  a  brief 
interval,  enjoyed  the  right  of  making  her  own  laws.  Did  she 
at  that  moment  enjoy  this  right  which  constitutes  the  basis  of 
freedom?  The  population  of  Ireland  was  more  than  half  that 
of  Knglsnd  and  Wales,  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Irish 
peers  were  not  a  ninth  part  of  what  England  possessed,  and  in 
the  Commons  the  proportion  was  five  to  one  in  favour  of 
Kngland.  He  asserted,  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  that  the  true 
principle  of  freedom,  which  is  that  a  countrj'  shall  have  power 
to  make  laws  for  its  o*vn  government,  was  not  [wssessed  by 
Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  laws  were  made  by  an 
fnglish  majority  to  which  she  could  offer  no  effectual  opposition. 
It  wax  R  fallacy  and  u  mockery  to  apeak  of  Ireland  as  a  free 
i>.iunlrv  under  such  circumstances.  The  jury  must  apply  this 
arijumt-nt  to  the  case  before  them.  The  real  meaning  of  the 
article  indict«d  was  that  if  the  sword  should  be  em|)loyed  to  put 
diiwn  opinion,  and  the  railways  used  to  facilitate  the  conveyance 
of  troops  for  that  purpose,  resistance  would  be  justifiable.  And 
undoubtedly  it  would.  This  was  the  law  of  nature,  and  it  was 
the  constitution  of  the  realm.  Blaekstone,  who  disi>osed  of 
Irish  rights  with  such  a^lmirable  coolness,  laid  down,  as  among 
the  rights  of  Englishmen,  the  right  to  possess  arms  to  defend 
their  liberties  if  they  were  invaded.  It  was  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  since  Molyneux,  the  friend  of  Locke,  demonstrated 
liiat  conquest  could  give  England  no  rightful  dominion  over 
Ireland;  the  English  Minister  could  not  answer  the  hook,  and, 
like  Omar,  he  burned  it.  The  population  of  Ireland  had  since 
doabled,  and  now  in  an  age  of  science  and  knowle<lge,  all  the 
powers  of  nature  were  being  made  subservient  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  man,  but  the  great  mass  of  that  population  were  living 
in  hovels  not  fit  for  the  beasts  that  perished.    Kents  must  be  paid, 
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taxes  must  be  paid,  and  what  remained  to  support  life  ?     One 
vegetable  product  alone. 

"Turn  from  the  physical  to  the  moral  and  political  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  She  had  not  been  allowed  to  educate 
and  develop  herself  by  her  own  talents,  her  own  spirit,  her 
own  industry.  An  education  had  been  forced  on  her  from 
without  by  a  country  which  studied  to  check  a  growth  which 
she  feared.  She  was  seized  in  an  age  of  weakness,  and  thrust 
out  of  the  sphere  of  light.  The  education  of  a  people  was  not 
the  changing  of  a  garment,  the  cutting  of  a  beard,  or  a  eulun, 
the  substitution  of  the  English  for  the  Brehon  law,  the  gibbet 
for  the  eric,  or  even  the  foundation  of  Protestant  Charter 
Schools,  or  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  for  priests.  The  education 
of  a  people  was  the  formation  of  its  intellectual,  its  moral,  and 
its  political  character,  measured  by  its  advancement  in  manners, 
in  science,  in  arts  and  literature ;  in  manufactures,  in  industry 
and  commerce,  by  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
and  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  refinements  of  existence. 
But  these  blessings  only  came  to  nations  possessing  some 
common  and  invigorating  principle  of  life  and  action.  What 
was  this  common  invigorating  principle  ?  Country ;  the  proud 
feeling  of  national  existence,  by  means  of  which  every  success  is 
reflected  from  the  individual  to  the  State  and  from  the  State  to 
the  individual,  and  virtue,  fame,  and  fortune  are  enjoyed  by  the 
possessor  in  the  twofold  character  of  a  man  and  a  citizen.  A 
free  State  and  its  members  are  one.  The  rulers  and  the  ruled 
have  no  conflicting  interests ;  a  love  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
fruitful  source  of  generous  sentiments  and  noble  deeds,  animates 
and  dignities  the  individual,  and  exalts  the  social  above  the  selfish 
affections.  But  where  this  common  and  vigorating  principle  is 
wanting,  where  a  people  is  subservient  to  the  will,  mocked  by 
the  pride,  and  ruled  by  the  caprice,  the  passions,  and  the  interests 
of  another  State,  that  people  will  inevitably  betray  the  vileness 
of  its  condition.  National  independence  does  not  necessarily 
lead  to  national  virtue  and  happiness,  but  reason  and  experience 
demonstrate  that  public  spirit  and  general  happiness  are  looked 
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lor  in  (Tun  under  the  withering  iotluence  of  pro\-incial  subjection. 
The  «(iil  of  Attica  was  still  warmed  by  the  same  sun  which 
fortcred  the  genius  ot  Phidias  and  Pericles,  but  liberty  was  gone, 
Uiit  the  glory  which  adorned  that  rugged  and  scanty  territory 
BOW  only  lives  in  the  records  of  fame.  For  many  a  lon^  tentury 
Ireland  had  been  schnolcd  and  scourged  as  a  province,  and 
the  wandered  through  a  dreary  existence  without  the  central 
pruiciple  of  light  and  warmth.  It  was  not  the  aword  which 
doftroyed  the  btidy,  as  much  as  the  policy  that  laid  waste  the 
mind,  which  Ireland  had  reason  to  deplore,  A  light  once  shone 
arTu«s  the  gloom,  bright  and  glorious,  but  transient,  only 
serring  to  show  tlie  darkness  that  bad  gone  before  and  tht; 
>Urkne»  that  followed.  That  light  was  extinguished  by  the 
foulest  means  that  fraud  or  tyranny  ever  practised,  and  now 
it  «M9ncd  any  attempt  to  rekindle  it  was  to  be  treated  as 
•edition,  and  the  sentence  of  dependence  and  degradation 
pronounced  against  Ireland  to  be  confirmed  and  made  ]ierpetuul. 
Against  this  sentence  his  client  had  raised  bis  voice;  and  not 
only  on  bis  client's  behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  an  injured  and 
insulted  country,  he  exhorted  the  jury  to  avert  that  sentence. 
lie  did  not  ask  their  verdict  as  the  boon  of  mercy,  or  the  safety- 
valve  of  doubt,  but  as  the  unequivocal  expression  of  their  regard 
for  the  rights  of  nature  and  the  welfare  and  honour  of  their 
native  land." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  like  an  expeiiment  in 
electricity  ;  a  dull  inert  mass  was  kindled  with  sudden 
tire.  Jurors  who  had  gone  into  the  box  cautious 
tradesmen,  prudent,  and  perhaps  a  little  sordid,  were 
raised  for  a  moment  to  the  enthusiasm  of  patriots,  and 
would  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  killed  rather  than 
have  sanctioned  by  their  verdict  the  degradation  of 
their  country.  It  was  perhaps  the  simplest  and  yet  the 
loftiest  statement  of  the  rights  and  claims  of  Ireland 
that  had  ever  been  addressed  to  jury  or  senate.     The 
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Chief  Justice  bade  them  put  out  of  their  minds  a 
speech  which  "  had  never  been  surpassed  in  a  court  of 
justice."  They  had  to  determine  simply  whether  the 
defendant  had  published  the  article  in  question  with 
all  or  any  of  the  intents  charged  in  the  indictment,  for 
the  publication  in  his  belief  was  clearly  a  seditious 
libel.  Railways,  it  said,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  the  means  of  transport  for  invading  armies. 
Did  these  armies  mean  the  troops  of  her  Majesty 
employed  in  executing  the  law,  or  did  they  mean  the 
Queen's  troops  put  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
against  or  in  violation  of  the  law?  He  did  not  see 
any  great  difference,  in  point  of  sedition,  whether  the 
passage  were  invested  with  one  character  or  the  other. 
If  there  were  a  third  or  innocent  sense  that  could  be 
given  to  it,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  acquit  the 
defendant.  But  they  must  confine  their  attention  to 
the  issue,  and  put  out  of  account  the  variety  of  subjects 
introduced  into  the  eloquent  address  of  counsel. 

If  a  judge  in  England  directed  a  jury  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  the  resistance  advised 
was  resistance  against  the  law  or  only  resistance  against 
an  abuse  of  the  law,  one  can  fancy  the  commotion 
which  woidd  ensue  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
adjoining  edifice  ;  but  in  Ireland  public  justice  was  still 
in  the  stage  of  development  it  had  reached  in  England 
under  the  Stuarts. 

After  the  jury  had  retired  for  some  hours,  the 
sheriff  was  instructed  to  ascertain  if  they  had  agreed. 
He  reported  they  had  not  agreed,  and  that  they  assured 
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tin  they  neTei-  coald  ^ree.  They  were  locked  up  all 
nigfht  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  light  ;  but  this 
stringent  measure  did  not  reduce  them  to  subjection. 
At  10  o'clock  nest  morning  they  were  summoned  into 
court  and  interrogated,  but  they  gave  the  same  answer, 
that  agreement  was  impossible.  The  Chief  Justice 
ordered  them  to  be  again  locked  up,  and  it  was  only 
after  they  had  been  four  and  twenty  iiours  without  food 
or  drink  tliat  they  were  dischai^ed.  The  di\'ision  in 
the  jury  waa  understood  to  be  nearly  equal,  five  for  an 
acquittal,  seven  for  a  conviction. 

The  one  subject  which  engrossed  conversation  in 
the  city  and  throughout  Ireland  was  Mr.  Holmes's 
lipeech.  "  It  was  splendid,"  Sir  ColraaT^  O'Loghlen 
wrote  to  O'Brien  ;  "  I  never  heard  an  abler  or  more 
eloquent  address.  For  a  man  of  eighty  it  was  a 
marvellous  effort."*  "God  bless  the  old  veteran!" 
John  Pigot  wrote  to  me ;  "I  am  rejoiced  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  closing  his  honest  life  by  a  brave  protest 
and  appeal  for  Ireland."  "  I  wish,"  O'Brien  wrote, 
"  that  we  could  hear  such  language  in  Conciliation  Hall 
as  Mr.  Holmes  was  not  ashamed  to  utter  in  the 
Queen's  Bench."  t  It  was  a  defence  such  as  O'Conuell, 
before  the  torpor  of  age  and  disappointment  had 
paralysed  his  faculties,  might  have  delivered.  It  was 
strictly  constitutional,  founding  the  rights  of  the 
country  on  principles  universally  recognised  by  jurists 
and  statesmen  as  the  bases  of  liberty.     To  have  this 

•  Cahirraojlo  Correapondenco,  June  I8th. 
t  Nation  Correspondence. 
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great  argument  by  a  great  lawyer  revised  and  published 
in  a  permanent  shape  was  an  obvious  duty.  It  was 
suggested  in  the  Repeal  Committee  that  it  was  the  most 
powerful  stimulus  applied  to  public  opinion  since  the 
Corporation  Debate,  and  ought  to  be  circulated  among 
the  Association  tracts.  But  O'Connell,  in  a  private 
letter  to  Mr.  Ray,  hastened  to  forbid  any  recognition 
of  it.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  did  not  regard  it 
with  a  friendly  eye ;  it  rendered  pitiful  his  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  the  Association ;  it  was  a  victory 
for  a  party  upon  whom  he  was  about  to  make  war; 
and  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  whom  he  detested. 
Mr.  Holmes,  indeed,  had  given  him  keen  provocation ; 
and  politicians  do  not  find  it  easy  to  forgive  their 
enemies  ;  but  it  is  as  certain  as  any  conjecture  can  be 
that  Davis  or  O'Brien  would  have  welcomed  to  the 
national  party  so  important  a  recruit,  though  he  were 
his  bitterest  assailant.  In  forbidding  the  publication, 
O'Connell  strained  his  authority ;  the  subject  was  taken 
up  by  the  '82  Club,  and  at  a  meeting  where  he  occu- 
pied the  chair  as  president,  its  immediate  issue  at  a 
nominal  price  was  unanimously  ordered.*  The  Club  to 
whom  the  initiative  seemed  to  be  rapidly  passing  from 
the  torpid  Association  also  declared  their  readiness  to 
pay  the  costs  of  a  trial  which  they  regarded  as  a  great 
triumph  of  public  liberty.     I  declined  the  offer,  as  I 

*  Lord  Brongham,  whom  hatred  of  O'Gonnell  nsually  made  unjust  to 
Irish  nationality,  cited  Mr.  Holmes's  speech  with  emphatic  praise.  "  He 
could  not  refer  to,  without  expressing  his  sense  of  the  neat  ability  and 
learning  displayed  by  that  venerable  lawyer  in  that  publication  which  he 
had  read  with  the  greatest  admiration.'' — House  of  Lords,  Febroair, 
1847. 
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declined  similar  offers  before  and  after,  to  keep  tbe 
oliaracter  of  the  Nation  clear  of  sordid  aims.  On  this 
occasion  the  sacrifice  was  a  trifle  ;  Mr.  O'Hagan,  Sir 
I'olman  O'Loghlen,  and  Mr.  Barry  refused  to  accept 
Mjf  fees ;  Mr.  Mitchel  acted  as  attorney  in  the  case, 
aod  the  costs  out  of  pocket  were  inconsiderable. 


NOTE   ON   CHAPTER  IT. 

THE    REPEAL 

The  prartii?^  to  irhicb  MafrNevin  refers — of  briu^ag  paid  ofioors  o( 
the  Axsodstion  into  the  Committ«e  to  out-vot«  indopotvlent  members — had 
be<Fn  ronslsDtlj  resisted  bj  tho  Young  Irelsndors,  with  only  partial  suoccaH. 
In  Otobar,  1S44.  Dr.  Nogle,  a  doctor  without  patients,  nho  fctchutl  oiid 
rarriad  for  Hr.  John  O'Otmiiell,  was  c.DUstitut«d  editor  of  the  AsHociHtion 
Reports,  with  a  comjiiiMisiiMte  salary;  Dr.  Nnglo  being  a  person  wlio 
wiirht  as  fillj  hare  bwn  appointMl  to  regnlat«  the  solar  BTsteni.  O'Brios 
c^l-  Bi-rsv  r-roNTi»tramv.  a.id  Maiirire  O'Coiineinmslon-vi  U,  «ssuro  him 
that  "the  sag^eation  came  from  Ray" — a  practical  man,  and  that  the 
wlilor  wa.'4  not  to  be  editor  after  all — "  woald.  in  fact,  exercise  uo  control ; 
onlTcon>?et  typographical  errors.""  MacNevin  burst  into  a  generous  rago 
and  threatened  to  retire  from  the  Committee.  "'  By  my  honour,"  he  said, 
-  ii  is  the  most  insufferable  job  that  brutal  familianty  with  the  public 
funds  ever  begot '.  "  Davis,  who  never  forgot  that  in  liuman  affairs  yon 
most  si^  maeh  go  astray,  aud  be  content  to  guard  essentials,  only  insisted 
that  the  new  stipendiary  should  retire  from  the  Committee,  and  permitted 
him  t'l  enter  on  the  enjoyment  of  his  sinecure  without  further  controversy. 
Bill  the  Hpad  Pacificator  and  others  continued  t^  be  mcuiliers  of  the 
C'>mmiltee,  while  liring  on  its  fnnds.  a  practice  which  proved  a  serious 
inconvenience. 

*  Cahirmoyle  Correspondence. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THE   WHIG    ALLIANCE    AND    THE   PEACE   EES0LUTI0N8. 

To  bring  into  clear  view  transactions  on  whicli  the 
fate  of  O'Connell  and  the  country  now  turned,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  a  short  detour.  Ten  days  before 
Mr.  Holmes's  speech  there  was  a  conference  of  parlia- 
mentary "Whigs  at  Lord  John  Eussell's  residence  in 
Chesham  Place,  and  among  the  supporters  who  gathered 
round  the  expectant  Minister,  Bepealers  read  with 
consternation  the  names  of  O'Connell  and  his  son 
John. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  professed 
to  report  the  proceedings,  and  attributed  to  O'Connell 
the  declaration  that  "all  he  ever  wanted  was  a  real 
Union — the  same  laws  and  franchises  in  the  two 
countries."  The  Mail  had  a  party  interest  in  mis- 
representing the  case,  and  the  Young  Irelanders  clung 
to  the  hope  that  this  story  of  open  surrender  was 
untrue.  At  the  very  moment  O'Brien  was  receiving 
in  Munster  an  ovation,  under  a  banner  on  which  was 
emblazoned  "  Repeal  and  no  Surrender,"  and  the 
Association,  at  the  instance  of  O'Connell  himself,  had 
invited  him  to  a  national  banquet,  in  the  same  spirit. 
Mitchel  wrote  on  the  subject  in  the  next  NatioHy  with 
a  frankness  and  vigour  suitable  to  the  emergency : — 
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"O'Connell  did  not  say  this,  or  anything  like  this — he 
neither  said  nor  thought  it — and  no  Repealer,  even  if  he  were 
base  enough  to  think  it,  would  dare  whisper  it  in  the  solitude  o£ 
hifl  chamber,  lest  the  very  birds  of  the  air  might  carry  the 
matter  to  an  Irish  ear.  Heaven  and  earth  I  what  would  those 
Qonls,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Repealer,  mean  ?  Listen  to  us, 
Iriishmon,  and  we  will  tell  you.  They  would  mean  that  for  four 
rears  past — at  some  thousand  meetings— through  five  million 
throats — from  Tara  and  Mullaghmast — from  palaces  of  Irish 
kings  and  graves  of  Irish  martyrs,  Ireland  has  been  bellowing 
fortJi  one  monstrous  lie  in  the  face  of  all  mankind  and  of  God 
Almighty — one  loud,  many-voit'ed  national  lie,  whioh  the  vales 
iT-ecb(ied  to  the  hills,  and  they  to  heaven.  .  .  In  the  mean- 
time, let  the  truth  be  told :  let  ue  not  pretend  to  give  up  or 
postpone  Repeal,  in  order  that  English  ministers  may  more 
nakdily  yield  ns  that  justice  which  they  have  delayed  as  long  as 
they  could ;  let  no  Repealer  dare  to  hint  that  a  '  real  Union ' 
wonld  satisfy  us — let  us  avow,  and  make  all  men  clearly  uuder- 
stand,  that  what  we  are  determined  to  have  now  is,  not  "  justice 
to  Ireland  or  Repeal,"  but  "  justice  to  Ireland  and  Repeal."  * 

As  a  natural  result,  the  next  week  brought  Lord 
John  Russell's  description  of  the  Nation,  already  cited, 
as  a  journal  preaching  violence  and  social  disorder. 

AVhile  the  Whig  compact  was  still  only  a  subject 
of  conjecture  the  Young  Irelanders  determined  to  treat 
it  in  Conciliation  Hall  as  incredible  and  impossible. 
In  their  eyes  it  was  treason — treason  which  they  would 
have  died  rather  than  commit,  and  for  which  death 
would  be  a  lenient  penalty.  Meagher  undertook  to 
open  the  question.  He  had  brought  to  the  party  a 
force  which  they  never  possessed  in  perfection  before — 
a  bom  orator;  one  who  could  translate  the  philosophy 
•NatUm,t&^j  13,1846. 
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of  the  closet  into  the  language  of  popular  passion, 
for,  like  a  great  actor,  he  sometimes  interpreted  with 
admirable  fidelity  opinions  which,  though  he  shared, 
he  did  not  originate.  His  speeches  resembled  all  the 
great  speeches  which  had  maintained  a  place  in  political 
literature,  in  being  carefully  prepared  ;  but  they  wanted 
what  the  greatest  still  aimed  to  attain — simplicity  and 
ease.  He  was  too  young  to  understand  the  subtle 
charm  of  these  qualities,  and  Grattan  and  Shell  had 
trained  the  national  taste  to  revel  in  a  style  which  was 
florid  and  exuberant.  But  whatever  he  spoke  was 
graced  by  the  play  of  a  lively  fancy,  and  penetrated  by 
a  fire  of  conviction  hard  to  resist. 

It  was  reported,  he  said,  that  the  Whigs  were  coming  back 
to  ofiice,  but  whatever  statesmen  ruled  the  empire,  the  policy  of 
the  Repeal  Association  would  remain  unchanged.  The  Whigs 
counted  on  the  apostacy  of  Repealers,  the  Conservatives 
predicted  it,  but  the  people  had  vowed  before  God  and  man 
to  raise  up  a  nation  in  these  western  waters,  and  make  it  as 
free  as  the  freest  that  bore  a  flag  on  the  sea  or  guarded  a  senate 
on  the  land.  Let  them  recede,  and  they  would  win  the  applause 
of  Whi<^  orators ;  but  France  would  placard  them  as  cowards, 
and  America  indict  them  as  swindlers.  It  was  to  the  young 
men  of  Ireland,  the  trustees  of  its  prosperity,  the  tempters  offered 
the  chalice  of  corruption. 

*'  Youn^  men,  said  they,  a  long  life  is  before  you — the  loxaries  of  office 
and  the  privileges  of  place.  To  taste  the  former,  to  assume  the  latter,  you 
must  qualify  by  recreancy,  renounce  the  manly  duties,  reject  the  pure 
honours  of  lionest  citizenship,  cease  to  be  the  unpaid  servants  of  your 
country,  become  the  hirelings  of  party.  Tou  have  read  the  hiatoir  of 
Ireland;  disc  aim  the  doctrines  of  Grattan  and  Flood;  accept  the  maxims, 
emulate  the  perfidy,  of  Castlereagh  and  Fitzgibbon.  Tou  are  scholars. 
and  have  read  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Kome.  From  the  story  of 
Athens   learn    nothing    but    the  obedience    of  the  Helote.    From    the 
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chrnnirlei  of  Rome  Iwun,  if  yon  lito,  tlie  imperial  amhitimi  of  the  Cieaars, 
but  for^l  the  st^m  patrioliam  of  tlio  Scigiios  auil  the  Oracehi.  Tlius  will 
roa  flimb  to  power,  gMO.  sccens  to  the  viceregal  table,  sud  lie  iuvitod  lo 
■■iqaL'radM  at  Windsnr.  Thus,  if  y^aa  ambition  be  parliaiiieDtAry,  will 
yon  ijiulify  for  Melbome-Piirt  *  and  other  eonvenieut  Whit  boronghs; 
utd  wbi-u  at  ItMigtIi  remuTed  from  that  cooatry  whose  wreti-beaueaa  would 
luiv  IiMru  au  incwumt  drain  upon  yonr  resources,  aud  when  mingling  in 
tb»  lordly  *i>ciely  of  Londoa.  or  sitting  ou  the  Treasury  Bench  beside  your 
)K>rid*ii  lienefactors,  yun  will  bless  the  Gorernuieut  that  patrouinud 
•cnility,  and  thank  Od<1  tbat  you  have  a  country  to  setl ! " 

The  Head  PacificnUir  ciineiderwi  this  admonition  quite 
DMdleiis  ;  it  was  identical  with  the  ductriae  taught  by 
O'ConnvlI,  the  august,  the  almost  saactified  moral-foree 
ivTolulioniat.  It  would  bo  in  place  addressed  to  men  wavering 
nniU-r  the  advent  of  the  Whigs,  but  it  was  not  becoming 
advice  to  tendfr  to  men  prosecuting  their  object  for  years,  like 
the  Repealers  and  their  leader  O'Connell. 

Mr.  O'Gorman  thought  bis  friend  had  spoken  tnily  and  well 
tad  at  tJie  lilting  tdnte,  A  suspicion  was  abroad  ;  if  it  was  ill- 
foiuid«l,  no  harm  nss  done  in  re-stating  tlie  policy  of  the  Asao- 
eiati'in.  Some  surh  suspicion  did  exist,  and  this  dearly  was  the 
time  to  meet  and  trample  it  down. 

Mr.  O'Mahony  affirmed  that  these  suspicions  had  arisen  from 
an  article  in  the  last  Nation  which  gave  them  recctgnition  and 

The  chairman,  a  Mr.  Delahunty,  from  Waterford,  whom  that 
city  long  after  sent  to  Parliament,  to  make  sport  fur  Knglish 
caricaturists,  thought  it  his  duty  to  declare  that  Meagher's 
warning  implied  an  insult  to  the  Liberator. 

Mr.  Alitchcl  avowed  that  he  agreed  in  every  syllable  Mr, 
Meagher  had  spoken,  and  thought  that  was  the  time  and  piace 
to  epeak  it.  The  Nali</H,  to  which  the  gentleman  had  alluded, 
found  an  audacious  calumny  in  circulation,  and,  being  a  Repeal 
j-iumal,  mentioned  it  to  deny  it.  If  the  Repealers  were  to  retreat 
trim  their  position  and  enter  into  a  compact  once  more  with 
Knglisb  factions,  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  shut  up  the 
ball,  lock  the  door,  go  home  to  their  respective  businesses,  and 

*  The   allnition  was   to   Sheil.  wlio  sat  for  a  time  as  member  for  tbo 
Enftlish  pocket-borough  of  Mel  borne- Port. 
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for  ever  after  hang  their  head  when   men  spoke  of  honour^ 
patriotism,  or  truth. 

Captain  Broderick  declared  that  any  one  who  threw  a  doubt 
on  his  principles  insulted  him.  He  would  not,  for  his  part,  ask 
men  if  they  intended  to  support  a  cause  they  had  been  advocating 
for  years,  for  to  do  so  would,  in  efEect,  be  to  ask  them  if  they 
were  detestable  hypocrites. 

To  provoke  this  discussion  was  in  the  highest  degree 
rash  and  imprudent  if  there  was  no  serious  risk  at  the 
moment  of  the  national  cause  being  sacrificed  ;  but  if 
there  was  such  a  risk,  any  man  of  honour  may  be  invited 
to  declare  what  our  duty  in  the  contingency  was,  for  our 
country  was  placed  upon  trial  before  all  men  of  honoar 
in  the  world. 

At  the  ensuing  meeting  *  Mr.  John  Augustus  O'Neill 
was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Holmes's  vindication  of  Irish 
rights  and  the  collapse  of  the  State  prosecution  which 
had  just  occurred  was  the  subject  uppermost  in  every 
mind.  He  was  duly  instructed,  doubtless,  in  the  duties 
of  his  office,  for  he  opened  the  business  with  a  solemn 
warning.  There  was  nothing  more  difficult,  he  said,  than 
to  repress  feelings  of  exultation  at  a  certain  great  speech 
of  a  great  advocate,  but  he  could  not,  as  chairman,  utter 
a  word,  or  permit  any  one  else  to  do  so,  which  would  mix 
up  the  Association  with  matter  unconnected  with  it. 
Some  of  his  audience  remembered  that  there  had  been  a 
time  when  anything  written  or  spoken  anywhere  in  fur- 
therance of  Irish  nationality  was  not  considered  business 
imconnected  with  the  Association;  but  that  time  had 
vanished.    What  was  most  eagerly  awaited  on  this  day, 

*  June  22nd. 
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howeTer,  was  some  indication  of  O'Connell's  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Whigs;  whether  thealann  which  disturbed 
the  public  mind  was  well  or  ill-founded.  It  was  the 
practice  to  road  O'Connell's  letters  in  committee  upstairs, 
but  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Eay,  to  whom  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, produced  it  only  at  the  public  meeting.  At  first 
sight  it  seemed  reassuring  ;  it  declared  that  the  rumour 
which  suggested  that  the  Repeal  cause  was  to  be  aban- 
doned, postponed,  or  compromi8ed,was  quite  unfounded. 
To  silence  all  unworthy  ca^-illing,  he  recommended  that 
the  pledge  signed  by  himself  and  others  at  the  Repeal 
Lev^e  should  be  read  and  entered  on  the  minutes.  This 
precaution  might  take  away  some  clap-traps  from  "juve- 
nile orators,"  hut  it  would  satisfy  every  rational  Repealer 
that  the  cause  could  not  be  sacrificed  to  any  party,  or 
postponed  for  any  purpose.  In  conclusion,  he  exhorted 
the  Irish  people,  clergy  and  laity,  to  assist  him  in  ex- 
cluding disseneion  from  the  Association,  and  to  continue 
the  unanimity  of  exertion,  which  could  alone  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  odious  union. 

The  epeech  of  the  day  was  made  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  a  young 
barrister  nf  great  fluency  and  self-possession,  and  a.  good  deal  of 
rhetorical  power.  He  thought  it  ueceseary  to  i-epudiate,  on  his 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  suspicions  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  the  Wbigs.  The  faith  of 
Rfpealers  was  pure,  and  would  be  abiding  under  all  temptations. 
But  still  they  might  reasonably  prefer  the  men  whose  conscien- 
tious votes  discharged  the  Liberator  from  prison  to  those  whose 
judges  and  juries  had  sent  him  there. 

Mr.  Bany  followed  with  a  speech  well  calculated  to  restore 
|teace,  if  peace  had  been  possible ;  and  which,  for  that  purpose. 
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went  to  the  extreme  verge  of  honourable  submission.  To  answer 
charges  coming  from  O^Connell,  he  said,  was  a  task  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  for  his  merest  whisper  was  nearly  conclusive  against 
any  opponent  with  the  people,  as  it  naturally  ought  to  be.  If 
Mr.  O'Connell  were  present,  and  said,  "  There  are  dangerous  men 
among  you ;  Mr.  Barry  is  a  dangerous  man,  and  has  been  pur- 
suing a  dangerous  line  of  conduct,'*  he  would  respectfully  invite 
the  leader  to  specify  the  acts  in  which  he  had  been  culpable,  and 
if  he  could  not  justify  himself,  he  would  retire.  But,  as  far  as 
he  knew,  he  had  done  nothing  whatever  to  excite  dissensions. 
He  and  his  friends  might  be  driven  from  the  Association,  and 
forced  to  quit  public  life ;  but  if  so,  they  would  strive  to  gather 
knowledge  that  might  be  valuable  to  the  country  thereafter. 

Mr.  0*Gorman,  as  one  of  the  ^'  juvenile  orators  ^^  referred  to, 
was  proud  to  appear  before  the  Association  to  clear  his  character 
from  a  foul  stain.  He  would  not  dwell  on  the  discourtesy  that 
had  been  shown  in  withholding  this  letter  from  the  persons  at- 
tacked till  they  heard  it  read  that  day;  honest  men  did  not  need 
time  to  prepare  a  defence.  It  was  said  they  had  made  efEorts  to 
spread  dissensions  in  the  Association ;  but  what  was  the  fact  ? 
They  found  stated  in  the  Mail,  a  paper  of  large  circulation,  that 
O'Connell  declared  he  would  be  content  with  a  rell  union  between 
England  and  Ireland.  Had  O'Connell  made  such  a  statement^  he 
would  be  no  fit  leader  for  the  Association,  no  fit  leader  for  the 
people  of  Ireland.  But  they  believed  the  statement  to  be  false, 
and  contradicted  it.  Was  this  striving  to  spread  dissension? 
Was  crushing  a  dangerous  lie  a  clap-trap  speech?  If  the  persons 
designated  as  '^juvenile  orators'^  had  indeed  spread  dissensions, 
they  ought  to  be  hooted  from  the  Association,  for  dissension 
was  a  deadly  evil ;  but  if  the  charge  was  false,  eternal  shame  upon 
those  who  had  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  leader. 

Meagher,  who  was  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  unpremeditated 
speech,  interposed  with  a  prompt  and  telling  reply  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
patriek.  That  gentleman,  he  said,  inspired,  no  doubt,  with  the 
zeal  of  a  patriot,  denounced  difference  of  opinion,  but  it  was  in  a 
tone  which  provoked  fresh  differences  : — 
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"  He  ropndiatefi  disunion,  bnt  iha  rosult  is  discord.  He  pre^achea 
i*we,  ud  prmcheB  it  no  f iireibiT  llint  lie  provokes  a  war.  The  nttack  has 
bttn  bo^rtin— we  have  Wii  Btruclt.  but  from  our  poidtion  we  wEl  niit  BJnch. 
The  inipnlatioue  with  whieh  we  bave  boeu  iosnttMl.  ilie  cliar^tes  witJi 
■hi^h  we  haie  bcoc  aggrieved,  we  shall  meet,  aud  boldly  meet.  That  wa 
nu)iect  tlie  integrity  of  onr  leader,  we  deny.  That  we  nave  assailed  him, 
1m  the  peoplt  decide.  Ton  have  onr  aitsuraneo  that  iu  deuouniang  tbe 
WldgB  we  designed  no  attack  njwin  the  leader  of  this  Association.  Aeeept 
ftit  aBmranee,  or  niieet  it,  m  jou  may  find  reason  to  do.  If  jon  bdiere 
li  to  be  men  of  tmtn,  accept  it.  If  jon  lielii've  ns  to  bo  false,  rejtwt  the 
■MUinee  and  denounce  onr  acts.  But  we  have  been  told  tiiat  in 
nnuDg  the  people  ftgainst  the  Whigs,  that  we  implied  a  eormpt  teudoDCj' 
t*  the  peo|de.  Sir,  we  remembered  what  the  Whigs  had  done  in  other 
tnnn.  and  were  prompted  by  tlie  recollection  to  warn  those  whom  they 
dtmrwl  h«f  ore.  If  to  warn  be  to  iuHnlt,  then  do  wc  plead  guilty,  and  we 
tiiil  thepeual^." 

His  peroration  foreshadowed  a  risk  to  wliich  Barry  had 
»l!»led.  His  {ricnds  might  be  excluded  from  Conciliation  Hall, 
but  exdaeion  would  not  affect  their  principles,  their  sentiment, 
'"  their  action. 

"  Ob  the  contrary,"  he  said.  "  there  are  many  tilings  in  a  popular  agita- 
''°*  that  t«nd  nther  to  enerrate  than  BtrengtliMi  Mutiments  of  a  generanB 
•Mnrp.  Tliere  are  manv  things  in  the  depths  of  a  politicsl  society  that 
'n-l  nffend,  di^piwt.  Removed  fmni  (litw.  onr  bcaHs  hto  jmre.  nijd  our 
raini,  are  five.  Beyi'ud  these  walls  we  hare  many  inceulivi's  to  love  our 
'^oiilry.  and  to  sorve  her  well  Her  lofty  mouutains,  her  ruins  full  of  a 
ii"!!"!!*  history — her  olii  music — the  memories  of  her  Boldiers,  her  states- 
ni'U  and  her  poets— these  you  cannot  deprive  us  i)f.  So  hmg  as  we 
I'-T-s  thesi'.  so  long  shall  Ireland  inspire  onr  love  and  claim  our  service. 
'^'h.  Sir.  is  certain,  wc  shall  leave  this  Hall  as  we  entered  it — ^the  unpaid 
"•Tant'*  nf  our  country.  We  shall  leave  it  with  onr  honour  ttiiimiMHred, 
'ii"Ueli  our  iufiucni'e  may  be  crushed — we  shall  leave  it  a.sserting  tlie  right 
ffrve  'ijiinion,  and  our  determination  to  defend  it ;  an<l  if.  hereafter,  yon 
^iTit  thr  step  you  may  have  taken  against  ns,  and  once  uiori'  re<iuirc  our 
»iii,  thiiugb  yon  may  have  acted  tj)Wards  ns  as  the  citiMns  of  Rome  once 
liiii  tijwanls  Coriolanus  of  Corioli,  we  will  not  imitate  bis  recreant  revenue 
— Wf  will  not  gn  ovit  In  the  Volsci — but  relum  to  your  ranks,  aud  fight 
li^ui-atli  tbe  flag  from  which  y<iu  drove  us." 

Milchel  addr«isi'd  himst'lf  to  tho  question  in  a  more  prac- 
li-al  spirit,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  watohful  spectator  of  the 
;ip-<-i-ilin(js.  He  refjretted  his  friends  had  taken  up  so  warmly 
Mr,  O'Connell's  imputation  on  juvenile  orators.  Perhaps  he 
nmie  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  and  when  he  next  ap|>eare<l 
in  Conciliation  Hall  wonid  acknowledfje  that  Ihey  deserved 
no  reproaches.     For  what  Iiad  they  done  but  what  he  now  did 
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himself ;  he  projwseil  that  the  Bolemn  pled^  of  the  80th  May 
should  be  repeated^  a  pledge  that  we  would  never  while  we 
lived  place  reliance  on  any  English  faction^  but  demand  aei 
our  ultimatum  an  independent  domestic  legislature.  A  state- 
ment was  attributed  to  Lord  John  Russell  that  there  existed 
a  party  represented  by  the  Nation  which  urged  Ireland  ti» 
separate  herself  from  the  Crown  of  England^  and  excited  to 
outrage  and  violence  as  means  to  that  end :  a  charge,  in  fact, 
that  the  ])ersons  in  question  were  guilty  of  high  treason,  whose 
punishment  is  death  : — 

'*  Now,  Sir,  thongli  I  am  not  Die  editor  of  tho  Naiicn^  as  some  nrwii- 
paporrt  represent,  I  linve  the  honour  to  be  a  rontribator  to  that  joamal. 
ana  to  know  intiniatelr  the  prentleman  who  must  be  snppoeed  to  hare  hi^n 
meant ;  and  I  Hay  tliat  whocTcr  chariifOH  the  Nation,  or  thoae  oonnert^ 
with  it.  that  they  ]»ri>ach  ReiNiration  from  the  Crown  of  England,  or  have 
over  done  so,  no  matter  who  lie  may  be.  from  Lord  John  Rawell  down  to 
the  nieHnest  |>erson  <m  earth,  he  lies.  But,  Sir,  wo  do  demand*  thonjBrh  at>t 
fk»p:imtion  from  tlie  Crown,  unlimited  inde])endenre  of  le^OBlalare  iri  the 
}>eo])1e  of  (treat  Britain.  We  do  demand  a  parliament  upon  Irish  p^rmnd. 
whieh  h)ihU  Im?  HU])reme  in  all  Irish  affairs,  both  foreign  and  doinef«tir. 
which  Hliall  oonKiHt  of  Irishmen,  which  shall  have  only  Iriah  intereau  to 
attend  to,  which  shall  be  guarded  by  an  Irish  army  and  aa  Iriah  naTj.** 

Mr.  Doheny^  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  former  debate, 
obseryeil  that  he  could  not  hayo  been  alluded  to  in  O'Connell's 
letter,  not  only  lxH*ause  lu*  was  absent^  but  because  he  waa  un- 
happily no  lon^'er  a  juyenile  orator ;  but  when  danger  threatened 
his  friends  he  came  to  take  his  share  in  it.  The  doctrine  of 
the  pK»<l«;c  reiterated  in  O'Ccmncll's  letter  expressed  hisopinionf 
exactly  nnd  all  of  thtMr  opinions,  why,  then,  should  their  not 
1)0  an  end  to  ilisscnsions?  Rep4»alers  should  bear  and  forbear 
with  one  an<»th(*r.  They  want«il  to  be  more  united  when 
<Ian(jfcr  n)cna<*(Hl  their  <*ause ;  the  Lord  John  Russell  wb^m 
Mr.  Fit zpat rick  4'ulo^is«T^l  was  the  same  who  passed  a  Coercion 
Act  as  o]>|>ressiy«»  as  the  one  in»w  InTore  Parliament,  the  head 
of  a  party  that  boasted  Ke]K'al  wouM  lie  resisted  even  to  the 
len^-th  of  civil  war. 

Anion*^  the  **  steadfast,  moral-force  Repealers"  of 
that  day  Mr.  John  lioilly  was  notable.     He  was  a  man 
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of  a  certain  native  vigour,  for  having  been  bred  a  tailor 
he  hatl  made  bimself  a  barrister  ;  and  he  possessed  that 
remarkable  gift  which  used  to  be  called  mob-oratory 
in  Ireland,  the  power  of  talking  effective  and  rhetorical 
eommonplace  to  the  deh'ght  of  an  uneducated  audience, 
«nd  in  latter  times  his  pursuit  has  been  to  talk  it  for  hire 
in  the  interest  of  candidates  for  Parliament.  O'Connell 
was  accQstomed  to  say  that  if  you  put  a  public  meet- 
ing in  good  humour  you  might  do  wliat  you  pleased 
Tith  them,  and  Mr.  Reilly  had  a  store  of  drollery 
always  at  command,  wliich  tickled  the  popular  ear 
■greeablj-  On  this  occasion  he  chose  the  didactic  tone 
vWe  he  n-as  less  at  home.  As  he  found  gentlemen 
•cknoffledging  they  were  connected  with  the  Nation, 
ke  had  a  right,  ho  said,  to  ask  them  whether  they 
were  identified  with  sentiments  injurious  to  Ireland, 
^'hich  he  found  in  that  Journal. 

Mr.  Barry  interposed  to  deny  he  was  connected  with  any 
paper;  he  had  contribut^jd  to  the  KaHon. 

Mr.  Mitchel :  I  avow  the  connection.  I  should  say  this, 
I  am  not  the  editor  of  the  Nation — my  friend  Mr.  Duffy  is 
editor  and   proprietor;    my  friend  Mr.   Duffy   is,    in   fact,   the 

The  "sentiment  injurious  to  Ireland"  seemed  to 
I>e  a  single  passage  from  an  article  in  which  I  had 
urged  Repealers  not  to  throw  away,  by  dissension,  the 
new  strength  gained  since  1S40.*     Mr.  Reilly  enlarged 

•  The  "injnrioaa"  piisage  was  in  these  terms: — "And  shall  wo 
qoirrpl  with  our  new  stroiiffth — with  this  drowing  wenltli  of  mimi  and 
nwrfrj !'  Once  there  was  little  more  in  the  aRi'Mioii  than  O'Connell  and 
the  matlitnde.  and  then  Kurelj:  it  wan  ncit  well  with  Ireland  'f  For  ImA 
than  a  mirade  of  Ood  would  nut  liberate  a  people  among  vhom  knowledgo 
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on  this  offence  at  great  length,  and  summed  up  with 
a  suggestion  that  these  young  gentlemen  would  pro- 
bably retire,  but  he   had  no  doubt  the  work   of  the 
country  could  go  on  without  them.     When   he   con- 
cluded  Mr.  Mitchel   remarked  that  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  reply ;  an  opinion  which 
expressed  the  general  verdict  of  his  comrades.     In  dis- 
missing the  meeting,  the  chairman  declared  that  after 
mutual  explanations  disagreement  no   longer  existed; 
which  was  rather  an   optimist  view  of  the   situation. 
Till   O'Connell  and  Mr.  John  O'Connell  returned   to 
Dublin   truces   and  understandings  were  purely  con- 
ditional. 

As  we  are  approaching  a  period  when,  according  t/O 
a  popular  legend,  O'Connell's  peaceful  designs  to  repeal 
the  Union  were  interrupted  by  the  physical  force  pro- 
jects  of  certain  rash  young  men,  the  reader  is  invited 
to  note  Mr.  Mitchel's  speech.  It  described  the  state 
of  opinion  a^  it  then  existed  with  perfect  accuracy. 
He  was  afterwards  the  leader  of  the  extreme  section 
of  the  national  party,  a  section  which  sprang  up  under 
circumstances  to  be  hereafter  described;  but  he  was 
at  this  time  as  little  as  any  one  meditating  separa- 
tion or  a  republic.  Mr.  Devin  Eeilly,  who  joined  Mr. 
Mitchel  in  the  policy  he  finally  adopted,  commented 
on  Lord  John  Bussell's  charge  in  an  article  in  the 
Nation,  and  his  language  was  equally  specific : — 


and  self-respect,  and  independence,  the  capacity  to  see  and  the  oonraffe  to 
dare,  were  not  common.  Neyer  have  snch  a  people  won  freedom ;  aelaom, 
when  freedom  was  their  birthright,  have  they  retained  it  intact" 
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"  The  Nation  has  not,"  he  wrote,  "  escited  to  violence,  but  to 
MntJnued  agitation — it  has  not  looked  to  disturbance,  but  to 
nlumtion  as  its  means — it  has  not  advocated  Separation  as  its 
'od,  bat  National  [Legislative]  Indeiwndence.  We  defy  LoM 
J"hn  RnsBell,  or  any  other  man,  io  point  out,  from  '  the  Nativn'n 
K«t  Number '  to  this,  a  single  sentence  exciting  to  violence  or 
iivoiating  Separation."  * 

Such  a  union  as  Anstriii  afterwards  concluded  with 
Hnngary  would  have  satisfied  the  whole  Irish  nation  ; 
and  though  the  Young  Irelanders  had  not  changed  their 
opinion  that  national  independence  is  worth  fighting 
for,  they  recognised  the  manifest  fact  that  O'Connell 
W  made  a  successful  fight  impossible  during  his 
lifetime. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which,  noted  at  this 
point,  may  help  the  reader  to  interpret  this  tangled 
story.  The  eloquent  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  answered  so 
confidently  for  the  fidelity  of  Conciliation  Hall,  but 
<rlu.,  with  a  determined  nationality,  united  so  profound  a 
respect  for  the  Whigs,  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  a 
Crown  colony,  when  that  party  came  into  power,  and 
was  heard  of  no  more  in  Irish  affairs. 

During    the    critical    interval    before    O'Connell 's 

•  In  answer  to  a  8ni(gOBtion  in  FroKer'a  Magazine  that  the  "  Youdk 
IreUndiTB  "  were  RepnliTicans,  Mitehel,  at  the  same  period,  wrote  in  com- 
pl.-te  CUD  Indict  ion : — "  Be  it  luiown.  then,  to  Franer't  Magazine,  and  all 
Corkiii'jlBiid.  that  thoHo  porstmi)  Hre  not  Republicans  ;  that  tlicorlcH  of 
giivpnimeiit  hare  bat  little  interest  for  them ;  that  the  (treat  want  and 
uuiarvinf;  aim  of  them  all  is  a  nntiunal  Ku''^''aR>eut.  no  matter  what  miij 
Iw  itfi  fiimi :  that  those  of  them  who  maybe  democrats  iu  abstract  prin- 
oijile.  jet  prefer  an  iili([archy  of  our  own  aristocrats  to  the  most  jiopular 
forms  of  rulp  under  foreign  inBtilntions  and  foreipii  govemom ;  (bat  those 
of  them  who  are  aristocratic  in  feeling  are  )-et  ready  to  saj.  '  Give  us  our 
own  democracy  to  mle  over  ue  beforo  the  haughtiest  peerage  of  another 
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return,  I  urged  in  the  Nation  that  discussion  had  done 
good ;  for  suppressed  opinion  is  as  dangerous  as  sup- 
pressed air,  and  debate  was  a  safety  valve.  The  attacks 
on  the  young  men  were  unjust,  but  they  had  read  the 
history  of  Ireland,  and  knew  the  penalties  which  those 
who  serve  her  never  escape.  Grattan  was  pelted  by  the 
mob  of  the  city  he  had  raised  to  be  the  opulent  and 
refined  capital  of  a  free  nation  ;  Curran,  the  unswerving 
Emancipator,  was  for  years  the  common  butt  of  journals 
preaching  Emancipation;  the  libels  on  O'Connell  by  the 
section  of  Catholics  who  diflfered  from  his  policy  were  at 
one  time  as  bitter  as  the  libels  on  the  Young  Irelanders 
to-day;  and  Davis,  while  living,  was  systematically 
calumniated  by  writers  who  now  howled  a  Caoine  over 
his  <;rave.  But  these  troubles  were  never  more  than 
temporary,  and  need  discourage  no  one. 

liefore  the  Association  again  met,*  the  Peel  Govern- 
ment had  fallen.  Their  Coercion  Bill  was  thrown  out 
by  a  combination  of  discontented  Protectionists  stimu- 
lated  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  of  repentant  \Vhig8  led  by 
Ijord  John  Russell.  For  Lord  John,  who  had  counte- 
nanced the  measure  in  the  first  instance,  recognised  all 
its  (lein(Tits  wlion  a  change  of  government  became 
probable.  Sir  R<>biTt  Peel,  who  would  not  undertake  to 
govern  In^land  without  coercion,  retired,  and  Lord 
John  was  sent  for.  Tlie  proceedings  of  the  Association 
wrn»  opened  by  reading  a  letter  from  O'Connell, 
describing  the  op|x>rtunities  a  new  Government  would 
have  to  conciliate  the  Irish  people,  and  exhorting  the 

*  July  4th.     MondAj  wm  tho  ordixiAry  (Iaj  of  meeting. 
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Aaociation  to  "discountenance  the  Eomenters  of  dissen- 
lion  and  distraction"  in  the  Repeal  ranks.  O'Brien  was 
[ffesent,  and  spoke  at  great  length,  and  with  all  the 
mrL>serv-e  possible  without  an  open  rupture.  He  did 
not  believe  in  the  Whigs  or  in  their  promised  conces- 
Bons,  but  he  indicated  bis  dissent  with  studied  courtesy. 
Tlie  course  taken  with  respect  to  his  imprisonment  was 
lot,  lie  considered,  a  judicious  one,  but  he  entertained 
no  nakind  feelings.  He  would  work  with  the  utmost 
Mrdiality  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  counselled  it ; 
>iid  he  trusted  his  example  would  persuade  others  to 
pursue  a  similar  course.  With  respect  to  the  new 
Government,  he  would  admit  that  the  Whigs  were 
Iwtter  than  the  Tories,  but  they  were  infinitely  more 
danjferous.  They  would  attempt  to  imdermine  the 
Repeal  cause  by  promises  of  good  measures  and  good 
places.  If  any  Repealers  were  ready  to  sell  their 
principles  for  place,  they  would  obtain  it,  and  along 
with  it  the  eternal  malediction  and  everlasting  scorn 
of  their  country.  If  the  Government  passed  good 
measures,  they  should  be  thanked  and  applauded,  but 
he  would  not  thank  them  beforehand,  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  deluded  by  promises  which  they  had 
no  intention,  and,  he  believed,  no  power,  of  realising. 

He  then  turned  to  the  question  of  how  Repeal  was 
to  be  promoted,  and  sketched  a  policy  which  constituted 
the  natural  sequel  of  a  parliamentary  campaign,  such  as 
O'Connell  had  latterly  advocated. 

The  people  bHouM  elect  R«pealers,  and  only  Rcpt-alers,  men 
not  merely  professiDg  that  faith,  but  membere  of  the  Assooia- 
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tion,  selected  to  serve,  not  under  Lord  John  Russell,  but  under 
O'Connell.  After  a  general  election,  they  might  hold  a  confer- 
ence in  Conciliation  Hall,  to  determine  whether  they  would  best 
serve  Ireland  by  going  to  London,  or  by  working  at  home.  If  they 
went  to  London,  it  should  be  as  an  independent  Irish  party.  A 
general  election  might  be  distant,  but  the  re-election  of  Irish 
members  who  accepted  office  under  the  new  Government  would 
occur  immediately,  and  he  called  on  the  Association  and  the 
people  to  act  on  their  avowed  policy  by  supporting  only  Re- 
pealers. For  himself,  he  said,  with  great  dignity  and  feeling, 
that  in  joining  the  Association  he  had  relinquished  all  possibility 
of  office,  which  otherwise  might  not  be  beyond  his  reach;  he  had 
placed  himself  in  antagonism  to  political  friends  whom  he  held 
in  high  respect ;  and,  lastly,  he  had  spent  twenty-six  days  in  a 
cellar,  acting  under  the  conviction  that  the  Irish  people  were 
sincere  in  their  great  design,  and  that  neither  corruption  would 
induce,  nor  intimidation  deter,  them  from  pursuing  it.  If  they 
were  steadfast,  and  continued  to  act  wisely  and  peacefully,  they 
would  be  cheered  by  the  approbation  of  good  men,  and,  without 
irreverence,  he  would  add,  of  Heaven;  and  in  the  end  they  would 
raise  their  country  to  such  a  position  that  the  name  of  the  Irish 
people  would  never  be  pronounced  without  respect  and  admi- 
ration. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan,who  followed,  bade  them  remember  that 
those  who  sold  Ireland  of  old  constituted  a  terrible  example. 
Some  had  died  in  foreign  lands,  unhonoured  and  unknown;  some 
lived  in  a  state  of  imbecility,  if  not  insanity;  one  had  cut  his 
throat.  These  were  the  penalties  of  treason.  But  the  English 
Government  did  not  succeed  in  purchasing  Swift ;  Lucas  was 
beyond  their  price ;  neither  could  they  buy  him  who  led  Ireland 
to  independence  and  glory.  The  English  papers,  which  seldom 
troubled  themselves  with  Repeal  proceedings,  commented  lately 
on  a  speech  of  Mr.  Meagher,  which  displayed  the  vigour  of 
Junius,  the  spirit  of  Burke,  with  the  courage  of  Flood  and  Burgh. 
The  defeat  of  the  Peel  Government  on  the  Coercion  Bill  was  pre- 
ceded by  another  defeat,  the  failure  of  their  prosecution  of  the 
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Kalian.  If  lUpealers  wanted  an  example  6f  patriotism,  if  they 
vanl«l  &  fund  of  principle,  let  them  go  to  the  immortal  speech 
of  R"lwTt  Holmes.  The  man  of  seventy  could  animate  them  by 
kis  exiimple  and  his  eloquence,  and  band  together  young  and  old 
fst  that  tneafiure,  without  which  there  could  not  be  peace  or  pros- 
pttity  in  the  cODntry. 

Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  and  Captain  Broderick  spoke 
OB  the  same  occasion,  but  on  bye-issues,  keeping  clear  of 
the  bumin^^  questiou  of  policy. 

Wlivn  the  new  Governraeut  was  formed,  it  was  found 
tkt  four  Irish  members  had  accepted  office-^Mr.  Shell, 
Mr.  VVysp,  Mr.  More  O'Ferrall,  and  Sir  William  Somer- 
nlle,  They  occupied  seats  which  the  people  could  con- 
trol, and  which  have  since  been  constantly  won  by 
Nationalists.  Their  elections  would  bring  to  a  practical 
test  the  policy  the  Association  was  about  to  pursue, 
fur  they  furnished  the  precise  opportunity  of  preferring 
Efpealers  to  Whigs,  which  for  many  months  O'Connell 
had  anticipated. 

It  greatly  simplifies  the  process  of  unravelling  a 
complicated  story  to  state  at  the  threshold  the  result 
which  the  reader  is  expected  to  reach  at  the  close.  It 
is  like  carrying  a  torch  through  a  dim  and  tortuous 
labyrinth.  The  vigilance  of  the  reader  is  awakened, 
and  he  scrutinizes  the  facts  submitted  to  him,  in  order 
to  judge  whether  they  justify  the  conclusion  they  are 
intended  to  sustain.  Let  me  state,  therefore,  distinctly 
at  the  outset  that  O'Connell  carao  to  an  understanding 
with  the  new  Government  in  London,  to  support  them 
in  Parliament,  and   to    secure  the  re-election  of  their 
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colleagues  in  Ireland,  and  in  return  was  reinstated  in 
the  control  of  Irish  patronage  in  all  its  branches,  as 
fully  as  he  had  enjoyed  it  when  they  were  last  in  office. 
He  immediately  set  out  for  Dublin  to  fulfil  his  part  of 
the  eompiict.  From  the  speeches  of  O'Brien,  Grattan, 
and  the  Young  Irelanders  it  was  certain  this  aUiance 
would  be  resisted  in  the  Association.  That  it  should 
not  be  successfully  resisted,  it  became  necessary  to 
silence,  or  exclude,  the  men  whose  opposition  was  to  be 
feared.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  this  purpose  alone, 
a  pledge  was  framed  which  rent  the  Association  into 
fragments.  It  is  a  bitter  and  humiliating  story  to 
recall,  but  if  history  is  to  be  of  any  service  as  a 
warning,  if  Ireland  is  not  to  run  round  in  a  circle  of 
identical  errors  for  ever,  it  is  a  story  which  must  be 
unsparingly  told.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  aged 
tribune  was  in  broken  health  and  spirits,  that  he  was 
labouring  under  a  mortal  disease,  and  that  his  favourite 
son,  who  had  neither  brains  nor  heart  for  such  a  task, 
dictated  in  a  great  measure  the  policy  which  his  father 
pursued.  The  desire  to  regain  the  control  of  puUic 
patronage  was  a  perilous  mistake,  but  his  motive  wai 
not  the  ignoble  one  which  strangers  may  suppose.  He 
was  a  great  chieftain  who  loved  to  confer  favours ;  it 
was  incident  to  his  profuse  nature  to  give  largely  and 
to  take  largely,  and  the  patronage  of  the  country 
belonged,  as  he  deemed,  to  him,  the  undoubted  de- 
pository of  its  confidence.  And  assuredly  the  pleasure 
of  conferring  benefits  and  rewarding  services  influenced 
him  more   than    any   sordid   purpose.     But   the   fatal 
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mistake,  for  which  no  defence  can  be  offered,  is  that  he 
denied  and  repudiated  the  iutentioD  he  had  fonned  and 
tiie  compact  he  had  made. 

On  the  6th  July  O'Connell  resumed  his  place  in 
Conciliation  Hall,  and  the  meeting  was  recognised  as 
a  turning  point  in  the  Repeal  movement.  He  could 
no  longer  postpone  declaring  his  intentions,  and  they 
were  awaited  with  feverish  anxiety.  The  Hall  was 
crowded  to  suffocation ;  the  Toung  Irelanders  and 
Henry  Grattan  were  present,  but  Smith  O'Brien  had 
retired  to  Cahirmoyle.  After  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  it  wrings  the  heart  still  to  recall  that 
scene,  those  which  speedily  followed,  and  all  the  fatal 
consequences  they  involved.  For  the  Emancipator,  the 
BTui'ie  and  father  of  his  people,  was  about  in  his  old  age 
to  make  a  wreck,  not  only  of  us  but  of  himself,  of  the 
caase  to  which  he  was  pledged,  and  of  the  people  who 
loved  him  so  tenderiy.  He  spoke  at  great  length  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  but  the  long  speech  led  up  plainly 
to  one  result — the  Whigs  were  to  be  supported,  that 
they  might  pass  important  measures  of  amelioration. 
It  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  Kepealers  should 
suspend  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  place 
confidence  in  the  Ministry.  But  he  would  not  suspend 
the  proceedings  for  an  hour;  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
bring  two  questions  before  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment — first,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union ;  second,  the  bills  necessary  to  establish  equality 
of  rights  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There 
were  eleven  measures  which  he  wanted  passed  in  the 
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present  session,  but  before  describing  them  he  would 
move  that  the  general  committee  be  instructed  to  obtain 
candidates,  and  make  arrangements  for  securing  the 
election  of  Repealers  wherever  it  was  possible.  He 
would  not,  however,  sanction  vexatious  oppositions, 
which  could  not  serve  the  cause. 

A  voice — one  of  those  anonymous  warnings  which  often 
interpret  the  popular  will  in  a  critical  crisis — cried  out, 
"  Dungarvan  ?  " 

"  Yes,^^  O'Connell  continued, "  certainly  Dungarvan.  If  they 
could  get  a  Repealer  elected,  they  would,  of  course  do  so.  If 
necessary,  he  would  go  himself  to  Dungarvan  for  the  purpo^ ; 
but  he  would  not  sanction  vexatious  or  bootless  opposition.'* 

He  concluded  with  an  enumeration  of  the  eleven 
measures  he  expected  to  be  immediately  passed  into 
law,  and  which  the  Government,  as  he  affirmed  on  a 
later  occasion,  had  promised  to  support.  None  of  them 
related  to  the  pressing  emergency  of  the  famine,  but 
they  included  many  useful  and  practical  reforms,  such 
as  enlarging  and  simplifying  the  franchise,  increasing 
the  number  of  members  for  Ireland,  limiting  the  power 
of  ejectment,  creating  county  boards  in  lieu  of  grand 
juries,  and  levying  a  tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  on 
absentees,  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  these  boards. 
Let  Parliament  give  him  the  eleven  measures  in  the 
present  session,  and  the  twelfth,  Itepeal,  he  would  look 
for  in  another  session.  It  was  a  dainty  dish  to  set 
before  the  people,  eleven  sweeping  reforms,  all  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  single  session.  Small  wonder  that 
simple,  well-intentioned  persons  thought  relaxing  the 
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Bepeal  agitation  for  a  little  waa  a  cheap  price  to  pay 
icr  sacli  aboundiog  blessings.  But  a,  people  who  lay 
"iown  their  arms  hope  for  concessions  in  vain.  That 
*«8ioa  and  many  sessions  passed,  a  generation  of  men 
hare  lived  and  died,  and  one  of  the  eleven  measures 
nerer  became  law  :  one  of  them,  indeed,  was  never  so 
much  as  proposed,  either  by  the  Government  we  were 
exhorted  to  support,  or  even  by  the  eminent  member 
who  promised  to  obtain  them.  And  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  was  never  mooted  by  the 
gnat  Repealer  in  that  assembly  any  more. " 

Whether  O'Connell,  after  twelve  years'  familiarity 
with  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  expected 
that  eleven  measures  could  be  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment in  a  session  which  had  already  reached  July,  or 
that  one  serious  measure  could  so  fare,  need  not  be 
debated.  A  readiness  to  believe  the  impossible,  and  to 
accept  promises  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  delivered  on 
a  future  day,  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  an  enthusiastic 
people  ;  but  he  sins  against  his  race  who  subjects  them 
to  the  scorn  of  their  enemies,  by  appealing  to  that 
sentiment. 

The  general  committee  were  instructed  to  con- 
sider the  vacant  seats,  Drogheda,  Kildarc,  ^ligo,  and 
Dun^rTi-an ;    but    public  interest  centred    on  the   last. 

•  While  this  narrativi;  in  Ijcinp  wriltun.  one  of  tlic  iiroiioiiiHl  inrasiiri'a, 
ihe  -iBf  Xu  establish  mxriiritv  of  tenure,  ban  bi'en  paaam.  in  the  wsKiuii  uf 
I-?"],  su  «lnl  tlilMy  vcars  n'fter  the  IrauHMctioiis  describi'd  in  thi;  t.xt.  aiicl 
«hMi  OConnelt  wiJ  O'Brien.  Rnnsell  and  Poei.  Meagher  an.l  Mitch«i, 
■nil  nearly  everj  one  engaged  iu  the  contest  un  cither  side,  have  I'lng  beou 
cairietl  to  their  graves. 
M    2 
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The  policy  applicable  to  the  occasion  may  be  said 
to  have  been  fixed  by  precedent.  The  Catholic 
Association  pledged  itself  to  oppose  every  govern- 
ment which  did  not  make  Emancipation  a  Cabinet 
question  ;  and  it  was  by  opposing  an  Emancipator 
who  joined  the  Wellington  Government  that  they 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  In  Dungarvan,  ac- 
cording to  a  Eeport  published  by  the  Association, 
some  months  earlier,  104  electors  out  of  163  were 
Eepealers,  and  the  defeat  of  Sheil,  whom  the  people 
loved  for  old  services,  would  have  been  a  stroke 
closely  resembling  the  defeat  of  the  Emancipator, 
Vesey  Fitzgerald,  at  Clare.  It  was  a  stroke  which, 
for  six  months  past,  O'Connell  had  constantly  and 
specifically  promised.  When  the  question  was  re- 
ferred for  consideration,  the  writ  had  already  issued, 
but  the  Committee  were  not  called  together  till 
four  days  later.  When  they  met,  the  nomination 
was  only  two  days  off,  in  a  borough  100  miles 
from  Dublin.  The  young  men  thought  that  a  can- 
didate ought  immediately  to  be  sent  down,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Association,  and  supported  by 
all  its  resources.  O'Connell  feared  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  a  candidate  on  so  short  a.  notice. 
There  were  several  candidates  present  in  the.  room 
at  the  moment.  His  relative.  Captain  Broderick, 
was  suggested,  but  he  discreetly  declined.  My.  John 
Augustus  O'Neill,  at  a  later  period,  avowed  that  he 
was  willing  and  eager  to  stand  if  he  had  been 
invited.      Mr.    Daniel    O'Connell,  junior,   a  week   or 
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tfo  later,  was  sent  as  a  candidate  to  Daadalk, 
ind,  it  may  be  presumed,  he  would  equally  well 
bre  snited  Dungarvan.  Meagher  would  have  stood 
W  he  been  acceptable  to  O'Connell.  In  short,  the 
pretence  of  wanting  a  candidate  was  idle  and  absurd. 
}  Had  it  been  true,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  and 
absurd,  for  to  preach  a  parliamentary  policy  as  the 
one  means  of  attaining  the  object  the  country  had 
in  view,  without  having  a  single  candidate  ready  to 
stand  when  the  occasion  arose,  would  be  to  betray 
the  national  cause.  The  Committee,  in  the  end,  ad- 
jcumed  till  Saturday,  and,  when  it  met,  Mr.  Sheil 
WHS  member  for  Dungarvan. 

In  the  adjourned  meeting,  O'Connell  submitted 
two  documents  for  immediate  consideration.  One  was 
a  report  accounting  for  the  unopposed  election  of 
ttie  Whig  minister  in  a  Repeal  borough,  as  best  the 
framer  could ;  the  other,  a  series  of  resolutions, 
reiterating,  as  he  said,  the  fundamental  policy  of  the 
Association.  The  young  men  took  exception  to  both 
liocuments — to  the  report,  as  not  being  a  correct 
statement  of  the  facts  :  and  to  the  resolutions,  as 
containing  a  new  and  false  proposition,  to  which 
the  Association  had  never  been  pledged  before.  But 
Old  Ireland  had  rallied  in  great  force,  and  both 
were  passed  triumphantly,  and  ordered  to  be  laid 
l>efore  the  next  public  meeting.  The  Young  Ire- 
landers  did  not  misunderstand  the  design  of  the 
second  report,  but  they  thought  they  could  effec- 
tually   evade    it,     Mitchel  wrote  to  one  of   the  party 
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who  was  absent  that  O'Connell  distinctly  admitted 
his  object  was  to  exclude  the  young  men,  but  it 
was  an  object  they  were  determined  to  disappoint : — 

"  I  gave  him  fair  warning  in  Committee  that  if  he  brought 
forward  any  ethical  dogmas  about  '  physical  force/  I  would 
publicly  express  my  dissent,  but  that  I  would  not  be  driven  out  of 
the  Association  upon  any  such  grounds — that  I  had  come  to  help 
to  repeal  the  Union — that  I  was  obedient  to  all  their  rules — ^had 
no  notion  of  using  any  other  agencies  for  our  purpose  than  those 
which  the  Association  recognised — and,  in  short,  would  not  go/' 

The  Master  of  the  Mint  was  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan,  and  the  Committee  were  about  to  justify 
themselves  for  permitting  a  walk-over.  It  was  felt 
universally  that  the  crisis  had  come.  Those  who 
went  to  Conciliation  Hall  in  the  hope  of  witnessing 
an  exciting  conflict  were  gratified  to  see  the  leading 
Young  Irelanders  in  their  places,  looking  cool  and 
fearless.  They  were  good-looking  and  spirited,  these 
young  men  ;  the  manliness  of  their  bearing,  and 
the  grace  and  energy  of  their  appearance,  were 
well  calculated  to  win  sympathy.  The  other  party 
were  in  great  force,  having  been  carefully  whipped 
up.  In  a  letter  to  Barry,  then  at  Cork,  O'Gorman 
said : — 

"  O'Connell  did  his  best ;  he  had  a  meeting  on  Sunday  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  men  to  attend  the  Hall, 
and  help  him  in  crushing  us.^^ 

O'Brien  was  absent,  and  there  are  angry  com- 
plaints in  the  correspondence  of  the  period  that  he 
evaded   his    proper  responsibility.     But   he   was    not 
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identified  with  the  Yonng  Irelandcrs  ;  he  held  a 
position  in  the  national  party  resembling  that  of 
Umpire ;  and  he  wisely  desired  to  avoid,  as  long 
U  it  was  possible,  a  controversy  with  O'Connell. 
Considering  his  proud  and  upright  character,  however, 
it  b  surprising  that  he  avoided  it  by  absenting  him- 
sfli"  when  an  important  decision  was  to  be  made.  He 
fas  certainly  informed  of  the  real  state  of  affairs ; 
Bobert  Potter,  afterwards  Member  for  Limerick,  and 
the  solicitor  whom  O'Connell  had  employed  to  conduct 
Fither  Davem's  defence,  wrote  to  O'Brien  a  week 
belore  this  meeting  : — 

"  I  understand  Slieil  is  not  to  be  opposed,  Clements  is  to 
grt  s  ^-nluable  appointment,  and  O'Connor  Don  is  to  be  a  Lord 
of  the  Tnasiiry.  All  the  dismissed  niaeistratea  are  to  be 
restored,  and  the  Government  promise  O'Connell  to  pass  an 
extensive  Franchise  Bill."* 

At  the  opeaing  of  the  proceedings  a  letter  was 
read  from  O'Brien,  urging  the  Association,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  policy  to  which  it  was  pledged,  to 
set  up  Repeal  candidates  against  the  Whig  place- 
men in  every  instance ;  but  when  angry  passions 
are  aroused,  a  letter  is  but  a  scrap  of  soiled  paper; 
and  it  produced  no  effect. 

O'Connell  brought  up  the  report  on  Dungarvan. 
It    declared  that    want    of    time    for   preparation,    the 

•  Thi-  Bishop  of  Killalop.  a  N«lion«liBt  of  Uio  most  inotliTate  school, 
vbo  htil  juiiieJ  th«  AitsuciHtiiiti  only  as  a  Federalist, was  of  tho  sume  opinion. 
Al  «  later  |j.'ri«l  hi-  wmto  to  O'Brien :— "  The  Whigs  fin!  to  In'  sLip])ortcil, 
and  that  sapiKirt  ^ven  to  thcin,  iu  violation  of  the  most  nulemn  engage- 
nifntit.  and  to  the  iliaappotulmcut  of  the  most  disiutorcstod  advocates  of  tho 
BAtional  cause." — Cabimc^le  Correapondonco. 
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fact  that  the  election  was  only  for  one  year,  and 
the  apprehension  that  defeat  would  be  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  cause  .  at  this  juncture,  had 
induced  the  Committee  to  forego  a  contest.  Nert 
year,  however,  they  would  be  enabled  to  return  a 
Repealer  in  spite  of  any  government.  He  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  and 
put  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Meagher  got  up  with  the  evident  intention 
of  speaking,  and  there  was  great  excitement. 

O'Connell  said : — 

"  You  perceive,  gentlemen,  we  will  have  dissensions  enough. 
I  beg  of  you  to  keep  yourselves  cool,  and,  in  order  not  to  gire 
the  young  gentleman  an  opportimity  of  creating  dissension,  I 
will  not  move  the  resolution  at  present.  The  next  thing  I  have 
to  bring  before  you  is  the  report  condemning  physical  force. 
[After  a  divergence  to  some  local  question  in  Cork,  he  suddenly 
added]  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  I  have  changed  my  mind.  It 
would  be  better  to  hear  Mr.  Meagher  now.  I  will  therefore  move 
that  the  report  relative  to  Dungarvan  be  received.*' 

• 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  young  orator. 
He  stood  face  to  face  with  a  man  of  matchless 
skill  in  debate  and  immense  personal  authority, 
backed  by  a  popularity  as  wide  as  the  island — a 
man  he  had  been  trained  to  love,  and  whom  he 
had  loved  devotedly.  He  was  unknown  to  the 
people,  except  through  a  few  speeches  delivered  in 
the  same  hall :  he  was  about  to  encounter  present 
obloquy  and  certain  misrepresentation — ^the  hisses  of 
the  mob   and  the  sarcasms   of  society,   and  .  he  had 
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no  support  but  the  promptings  of  his  conscience 
and  the  confidence  of  his  associates.  He  could  not 
but  know  that  not  one  of  his  lieutenants  had  ever 
encountered  O'Connell  successfully.  Sheil,  the  greatest 
of  them,  O'Gorman  Mahon,  once  the  popular  ideal 
of  daring  and  devotion,  honest  Jack  Lawless,  saga- 
cious Peter  Purcell,  and  a  host  of  others,  from 
Feargus  O'Connor  to  Marcus  Costello,  had  been  laid 
prostrate  before  him.  To  all  appearance  it  was  a 
contest  as  unequal  as  that  of  the  Philistine  giant 
and  the  shepherd  hoy.  On  rising,  he  was  well 
received,  and  he  spoke  with  moderation,  and  without 
tie  slightest  want  of  respect  for  the  leader.  He 
regretted  that  Dungarvan  had  not  been  contested 
at  all  odds  and  against  every  risk. 

"  Had  the  battle  been  won,  it  would  have  been  an  inspiriting^ 

^mnple ;  had  it  been  lost,  at  least  the  Association  would  have 

'**n  rescued  from  the  aapereiuns  of  its  enemies.     But,  above  all, 

"  ''"nttsf  in  Dungarvan  would  have  taught  the  Whigs  that  the 

"wirt  of  Ireland  was  bent  on  Repeal.     The  unojiposod  election 

**'   Richard  Sbeil  would,  he  feared,  cast  a  stain  on  the  records 

***  the  .\s30ciation.     He  did  not  urge  a  factious  resistance  to 

^e  Whigs  ;  the  Irish  members  voted  with  the  Peel  Government 

■^^  the  Maynooth  Grant  and  Free  Trade,  and  what  be  desired 

^"as  that  they  should  act  towards  the  Wbigs  exactly  as  they 

^^  acted  towards  the  Tories.     If  they  permitted  the  Association 

^  assume  a  Whig  aspect,  tbey  would  shut  out  Irish  Conserva- 

*-ives  and  Irish  Radicals.     Some  men  might  desert  from  their 

*^oks,  take  place,  and  violate  the  national  vow " 

Mr.  Meagher  was  interrupted  at  this  point  with 
loud  cries  to  name  the  persons  he  suspected.  He  was 
not  in  the   least  bound  to  name  anybody,  as  he  was 
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indicating  a  general  danger ;  but  he  was  only  tliree  and 
twenty,  he  was  totally  unaccustomed  to  the  strategies 
of  debate,  and  he  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
meet  the  challenge  boldly.  He  replied  that  he  would 
not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  naming  a  person. 

O^Connell :  "When  he  displays  such  a  daring  as  this  I  call 
upon  him  to  name. 

Mr.  Meagher  said  he  was  alluding  to  a  report  prevalent  in 
the  city  that  a  member  of  the  Association,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings,  Counsellor  Clements,  had  received 
a  government  appointment. 

Mr.  John  O^Connell  rose  to  order.  After  the  specimen  of 
conduct  the  meeting  had  just  seen,  attacking  an  absent  gentle- 
man without  notice,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  terms  to  be 
kept  with  these  gentlemen. 

O^Connell :  Two  or  three  men  from  the  Nation  office  come 
here  to  create  dissension.* 

Mr.  John  O'Connell  bethought  him  of  falling  back 
on  the  policy  his  father  had  indicated,  but  shrunk  from, 
of  applying  the  purge  before  the  Dungarvan  question 
was  considered.  He  proceeded  to  say  that  when  the 
resolutions,  which  would  be  presently  read — resolutions 
on  which  the  Association  was  founded,  resolutions  of 
peace,  law  and  order,  and  repudiating  all  other  agencies 
— were  before  the  Committee,  there  were  gentlemen 
present  who  said  they  did  not  unconditionally  agree  in 
them.  Now,  if  they  did  not  agree  in  them,  they  ceased 
to  be  members  of  the  Association. 

*  It  is  curious  that  at  this  time  Meagher  was  so  little  a  gentleman  from 
the  Nation  office  that  he  had  never  written  a  Ime  in  the  jonmal,  except  a 
copy  of  verses ;  O' Gorman  neither  before  nor  after  was  a  writer,  whereas, 
O'uonneU  and  Mr.  John  O'Connell  had  been  repeatedly  oontribators. 
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Mr.  Mitcliel  and  Mr.  O'Gorman  interrupted  Mr.  Juhn 
O'Connell,  to  remind  him,  though  he  rose  to  order,  that 
he  was  quite  out  of  order  himself.  The  question  before 
the  chair  was  not  moral  force,  but  the  Dungarvan 
election.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Keshen,  at  that  time 
Xiord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  however,  took  no  notice  of  their 
protest.  Mr.  John  O'Connell  persisted  in  contending 
that,  before  they  went  into  the  squabble  "got  up  for  the 
miserable  purpose  of  dirision,"  they  were  bound,  for  the 
safety  of  the  cause,  to  find  out  whether  those  persons 
who  were  fostering  division  were  or  were  not  members 
of  the  Association.  If  the}'  did  not  submit,  uncon- 
ditionally and  unequivocally,  to  the  principles  of  peaceful 
agitation  and  to  the  utter  repudiating  of  physical  force 
under  any  circumstance,  it  was  the  instant  necessity  of 
the  case  that  they  should  cease  to  he  members.  He 
called  on  the  chairman  to  hare  this  question  decided 
before  any  more  discussion  was  permitted.  Com- 
naenting  upon  this  statement  afterwards,  a  sarcastic 
critic  quoted  with  great  effect  the  vulgar  proverb 
that  Mr.  John  O'Connell  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag. 

When  Mr.  Meagher  was  about  to  resume,  after  this 
utterly  disorderly  interruption,  Captain  Broderick  and 
Mr.  Steele  called  upon  him,  in  violent  and  offensive 
terms,  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Clements  for  having  insulted 
him.  Mr.  Meagher  said  that,  as  the  report  was  denied 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Clements,  he  regretted  and  apologised 
for  having  named  him ;  but  if  the  statement  were  true, 
he  would  adhere  to  his  denunciation,  for  any  Bepealer 
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taking  office  under  the  present  Q-ovemment  would  be  an 
apostate  from  the  cause. 

The  Chairman :  The  O'Connor  Don  is  a  Repealer^  and  yet  he 
has  accepted  office. 

Mr.  Meagher :  He  is  not  a  member  of  this  Association. 

O'Connell :  He  is  not  the  less  a  Repealer.  He  voted  for 
Repeal;  I  don't  think  his  opinions  have  changed^  and  yet  we 
have  the  brand  apostate  affixed  to  th(^  highest  name  in  the 
country.     See  what  men  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Meagher,  in  conclusion,  followed  Mr.  John 
O'Connell  into  the  irregular  bye-issue  he  had  raised. 
He  urged  that  no  other  means  should  be  adopted  in 
that  Association  than  moral  and  peaceful  means.  He 
would  co-operate  with  the  Association  on  this  basis 
till  it  succeeded,  or  till  it  declared  these  means  were 
inefficient.  But  he  would  not  preclude  himself  in  that 
case  from  adopting  another  policy  by  repudiating  it  as 
immoral  or  inefficient,  for  great  names  had  sanctioned 
it,  and  noble  events  had  tested  its  efficiency. 

The  question  before  the  chair  was  whether  the  policy 
of  admitting  Shiel  to  a  walk-over  at  Dungarvan  ought 
to  be  sanctioned,  but  O'Connell  was  too  skilful  a 
tactician  not  to  follow  the  distracting  side-issues  which 
had  been  raised. 

It  was  cruel,  he  said,  the  conduct  of  these  young  gentlemen ; 
who  was  safe  from  being  branded  as  an  apostate  ?  He  himself 
might  be  included  in  the  charge.  O^Connor  Don  took  place 
uuder  the  new  Government,  and  he  was  an  apostate  for  that  I 
Was  he  untrue  to  his  principles  or  unfaithful  to  the  creed  of  his 
ancestors  because  he  had  done  so  ?  And  Edward  Clements^  he 
never  knew  a  soul  of  purer  honour  or  of  more  sterling  worth. 
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Sappoae  all  that  had  been  said  w^  true,  would  they  call  it 
aposta<7  for  a  man  who  hail  proved  he  was  an  ardent  Repealer 
to  aeeept,  without  the  compromise  of  any  opinion  or  the  aban- 
donment of  any  principle,  a  judicial  appointment  from  the 
Government.  As  respects  Duugarvan,  the  young  gentleman 
who  canie  down  with  a  ready-made  speech  in  his  pocket  was 
present  when  a  committee  decided  its  course,  but  he  said 
nothing.  Was  that  right  ?  Ireland  deserved  never  to  have 
bcr  nationality  restored  if  she  was  to  have  a  nation  of  men 
of  that  description.  He  bad  laid  before  the  Association 
elirven  measures,  every  one  of  which  the  Whigs  had  promised 
to  carry  into  effect.  What  was  the  ose  of  a  committee  if, 
aftor  a  question  had  been  debated  a  whole  day,  a  man  who 
had  Wva  nearly  mute  in  committee  should  come  forward  in 
the  .\a«ociiition,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  few  cheers  by 
causing  dissension.  Ue  asked  the  chairman  to  put  the  question 
tc  the  vote. 

Mr.  Mitehel  got  up,  but,  as  party  passions  were  now  let 
''^"ise,  he  obtained  a  hearing  with  some  difficulty.  He  said  he 
"^d  resisted  the  report  in  committee  as  long  as  he  could  ;  when 
''  Was  carried  he  admitted  he  was  bound  by  it,  but  he  was  not 
^UDd  to  say  he  was  satisfied  with  it.  He  was  not  satisfied, 
•^d  he  believed  the  country  would  not  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  O'Gorman  was  not  present  at  the  committee,  and  would 

^*it  now  speak  on  the  subject,  except  that  it  might  be  supposed 

^^'  was   content   with    the    course  adopted.     He    regretted   a 

*~xepealer  ha<t  not  been  started.     Ho  did  not  express  this  opinion 

^Ti  create  dissension,   but   because   he   considered  it  his   duty. 

M'ith   respect  to   the  acceptance  of  office  by  Repealers,  such  a 

^  ^iiurse  would  turn    out    very  dangerous  to  the  national  cause. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr,  John  O'Connell  would  have  been 

inore  fittingly  considered  when  the  second  report  was  brought 

f'frward  ;  he  would  say,  however,  at  once  that  he  was  not  at  all 

an  advocate  for  the  use  of  physical  force.     He  was  bound  by  the 

rules  of  the  Association,  one  of  which  was  that  its  end  was  to  be 

attained  by  moral  means  alone.     But  he  did  not  acknowledge  its 
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it  to  bind  him  to  any  theory  or  dogma  not  connected  with  the 
iduct  of  its  own  business. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  carried  without  a 
ivision. 

O'Connell  next  submitted  the  report  on  moral 
rbrce.  This  famous  report  was  a  long  and  dreary  docu- 
ment, partly  historical,  recalling  the  declarations  of 
principle  made  by  the  Association  from  time  to  time, 
partly  declamatory,  describing  the  sweetness  and  validity 
of  moral  force  ;  but  it  was  unspeakably  wearisome,  and 
would  have  excited  no  attention  but  that  it  embodied 
the  astounding  profession  of  faith  that  moral  force 
furnished  a  sufficient  remedy  for  public  wrongs,  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  all  countries.  In  the  committee 
Meagher  had  opposed  it  warmly;  Mitchel  had  con- 
tented himself  by  reminding  them  that  a  universal 
proposition  of  this  nature  was  ultra  vires.  When  the 
report  was  submitted  to  the  public  meeting  he  took  the 
same  ground. 

He  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the  resolution^  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  necessity  to  do  so.  The  Association  was  a  legally 
organised  society,  seeking  to  attain  its  objects  by  peaceful 
means,  and  no  others.  Constitutional  agitation  was  its  veiy 
basis,  and  nobody  who  contemplated  any  other  method  of 
bringing  about  the  independence  of  the  country  had  a  right  to 
attend  there  or  to  consider  himself  a  fit  member.  By  these 
means,  if  boldly,  honestly,  and  steadily  carried  out,  legislative  in- 
dependence, he  believed,  could  be  won  ;  and  with  this  conviction 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty,  if  he  knew  any  member  who,  either 
in  the  Hall  or  out  of  it,  either  by  speaking  or  writing,  attempted 
to  incite  the  people  to  arms  or  violence  as  a  method  of  obtaining 
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their  liberty,   while  that   Association   existed,   to  rejiort  euph 

member  to  the  committee  and  move  his  expulsion.     Perhaps  it 

was  more  nee«ssary,  at  the  present  time,  to  explain  clearly  the 

fiuidaniental  rules,  as  the  present  Prime  Minister  had  recently 

Btated  thai  there  was  a  party  in  this  country  who  were  looking, 

not  merely  tor  national  independence  but  for  absolute  separation 

from  the  British  Crown,  and  who  contemplated  the  employment, 

not  of  legal  agitation  but  of  outrage  and  bloodshed.     To  refute 

the  oahunny  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  of  all  other  enemies, 

perhaps  it  was  well  to  lay  before  the   public   once  more  the 

real   gXate   of  the   case;   once   more   to    solemnly   disavow  all 

•iat«%tiun  of  inciting  the  people  to  insurrection ;  once  more  to 

<WUre  that  all  the  political  and  national  rights  we  seek  can  be 

attained  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood ;  and  that  Ilepealers 

nt^unt  BO   to    ribtain    them.       So    far   as    the    resolutions    pur- 

porti-.!  to  embody  the  rules  and  constitution  of   the  Associa- 

^,  and  ao  tar  as  they  disclaimed  on  its  behalf  all  intention 

^  tvaortivg    to    force    or    arms,   he    cordially   concurred    in 

As  for  the  abstract  and  universal  principle  which  seemed  to 
■*  contained  in  them,  that  no  national  or  political  right  ought, 
^*  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  or  by  any  |>eo|>le,  be 
*"Ught  with  armed  hand,  widely  as  he  dissented  from  it,  he  did 
"^t  think  it  necesKary  to  raise  any  question  there.     It  would  not 


fc^ 


easy  to  show  that  such  a  theoretical  abstraction  had  anything 


''  'ii>  with  the  business  the  Association  had  taken  in  hand,  or 
uat  the  assertion  or  denial  of  it  would  help  them  in  that 
^Wncss.  He  would  content  himself,  therefore,  with  saying 
^hat  he  did  not  approve  of  the  principle,  lie  did  not,  for 
instance,  abhor  the  Volunteers  of  17Si;  and  the  patriots  who 
ti.-i'l  liberated  America  he  did  not  abhor,  but  honour.  The  men 
'-f  \l'.>'i  thought  liberty  worth  some  bloiwi -let ting,  and  though 
they  failed,  it  would  he  hard  if  one  of  their  sons  should  not  be 
'bought  worthy  to  unite  in  a  peaceful  struj^le  for  the  indepcnd- 
t-iiic  of  his  country,  unless  he  proclaime<i  that  ho  abhorred  the 
memory  of  his  own  father. 
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Mitchel,  for  peace'  sake,  went  to  the  verge — and, 
indeed,  crossed  the  verge — of  reasonable  concession,  for 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  his  duty  to  move  the  expul- 
sion from  the  Association  of  a  member  whom  he  found 
speaking  or  writing  sedition  elsewhere  ;  but  it  was  not 
enough. 

(yConnell  (interrupting  him) :  Now,  am  I  not  called  on  to 
interfere.  What  can  this  man's  object  be?  He  purports  to  be 
a  man  of  peace,  yet  he  preaches  war;  he  ajffects  to  advocate 
moral  and  tranquil  courses,  yet  he  speaks  with  a  direct  tendency' 
to  instigate  the  country  to  anarchy  and  violence.  There  were 
several  good  men  engaged  in  the  contest  of  1798,  but  the  means  ' 
they  adopted  weakened  Ireland  and  enabled  England  to  carry 
the  Union.  Washington  resisted  aggression,  and,  in  doing  so, 
won  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  this  principle  he 
himself  was  not  only  prepared  to  recognise,  but  to  act  upon. 
Were  they  to  be  humbugged  by  a  pretended  acquiescence  and 
real  difference  ? 

Mr.  Mitchel  continued  to  say  that  in  all  the  practical  parts 
of  the  report  he  agreed,  but  he  could  not  agree  in  the  principle 
that  other  men  who  songht  political  ameliorations  by  means 
different  from  ours  were  to  be  condemned. 

O'Connell  interrupted  him  again  to  demand  distinctly 
whether  he  was  opposing  the  report.  It  had  no  reference  to 
the  past,  but  was  declaratory  of  present  intentions  and  future 
courses.  Formerly  every  change  was  effected  by  physical  force, 
but  he  had  inculcated  the  doctrine  that  force  and  violence  injure 
the  holiest  cause,  and  that  the  greatest  political  advantages  are 
not  worth  one  drop  of  blood.  In  1808  South  America  threw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke  and  became  free,  and  from  that  time  forth 
every  man  who  got  into  power  gt)t  in  by  a  new  revolution.  In 
a  few  years  the  number  of  revolutions  amounted  to  three  hundred. 
A  sort  of  Young  Ireland  party  sprung  up,  who  succeeded  in 
creating  revolution  after  revolution.     If  any  man  was  for  peace. 
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M  him  e»y  bo,  but  tke  man  who  pretended  to  profess  the 
dortrines  of  peace  and  still  prewhed  another  waa  betraying  the 
Association  and  de<'eivinjj  himself." 

Mr.  Mit*hel,  in  fonclusion,  desired  to  avow  himself  obedient 
tii  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Loyal  National  B^peal 
.^BSiKnatidn.  lie  wished  to  continue  working'  in  it  by  the 
(tfwaful  means  whieh  they  all  rw-ognised.  He  hud  no  intention 
in  the  world  of  going  to  war  himself  or  inciting  any  body  else 
lu  do  ao.  Aa  f ar  ae  the  resolutions  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
pntctical  working  of  the  society,  he  applauded  and  approved  of 
Uiem  most  heartily.  In  as  far  as  they  conveyed,  or  seemed  to 
*«ivey  a  general  condemnation  of  other  societies  and  other 
people,  he  altogether  dissent^nl  from  them. 

O'Connell  spoke  again.  He  had  framed  the  resolutions  to 
'!'>*'  ft  marked  line  between  Young  and  Old  Ireland.  Members 
ami  ngree  to  the  resolutions  fully  and  unconditionally,  and  if 
"''  fiiund  any  man  violating  them,  he  would  appeal  to  the 
lanooiation  for  his  immediate  expulsion. 

Mr.  Mea<;her  contented  himself  with  saving  that  he  opposed 
'"*  ^port  in  commiltee  because  of  the  abstract  principle  in- 
"''"W  in  it,  and  on  the  same  ground  he  opposed  it  in  the 
■^^•-K■iati..n. 

Mr.  Fitzpatricfc,  who  was,  perhaps,  already  negotiating  the 

''I'j"'intmcnt  which  he  suhscipieutly  reccive<l,  lauded  Ijiml  John 

'i^si'll,    and    condemned    the    metaphysical    distinction    which 


•  .\i  »  l:itcr  priixl  OToniiell  cited  tlie  Williamile  Wars  in  Ireland  m 

'J'l  ill  Q>1  nit  ion  i.f  llii'  futJil  C()n»e(|iii'n«"s  i>f  rejecting  a  liolipy  of  morBl 
'''^'•^     It  \fi  a  (tiiufiirt  to  tliiuk  Ihiil  it  whh  nut  from  the  Valthy  brain  of 

hi'  Iriftli  Ii'sil.T  this  t-ilrava(fan7.a  cmanutcd  : — "At  Limi'rick,  after  two 
■■UTi-sftii  lialtles,  a  tn'atj-  wan  pchh-IhiIwI,  which  wns  bruken  iinnipiii«(i'ly. 
The  sriiitraticin  cif  llio  »word  waa  resiirti'd  to,  and  that  arbitratiou  waH 
*j.iljii.-.t-  IW  trfaly  «»«  cut  to  luccfM  with  the  Hword.     Do  jou  think  that 

f  llwt  Ircntv  had  W'n  the  result  of  pulilic  opiuion.  of  pcranasion,  and  of 
irjTuoK'Di.  ilmt  it  ciiuld  b(>  %-iulat<!d  in  this  nay  ?  It  could  not.  But  the 
:r<'atT  miuli-  br  the  Hword  was  violated,  and  a  century  of  [lersi'cution.  of 
i'.-^xUhrd.  and  of  terror  followed."— Repeal  Association;  SiUioii,  Nov.  7. 
.-ar~li.-IJ.  it  i*  true,  was  not  a  Rci^al  Warden  or  a  Head  Pacilicator.  but 
J- rhaps  b<-  is  to  be  cioiiHpd,  aa  he  knew  no  more  of  tbeso  strango 
)/l>-'jiouiena  than  of  a  railway  or  an  electric  t^'h'-fraph. 
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accepted  moral  force  resolutions  and  applauded  physical  force 
examples. 

Mr.  O'Gorman  wound  up  the  debate  with  an  imperturbable 
good  humour^  remarkable  in  the  midst  of  so  much  angry  tumult. 
He  considered  himself  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Association. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  use  of  physical  force  in  Ireland,  and 
under  existing  circumstances,  was  impracticable  and  absurd. 
But  the  phrase  abhorrence  of  physical  force  occurred  in  the 
resolutions,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  explain  how  he  understood 
an  equivocal  expression,  and  how  far  he  considered  the  Associa- 
tion committed  by  its  adoption. 

O'Connell :  He  will  not  be  bound  by  the  resolutions ;  if  he 
will  not,  he  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  O^Gorman  :  I  say  I  am  bound  by  them. 

O'Connell :  Then  you  are  bound  to  abhor  physical  force. 
The  Repeal  Association  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  use  of  such 
means,  and  any  man  who  advocates  it  cannot  be  amongst  us. 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Augustus  O'Neill,  and  adopted  amidst  deafening  cheers, 
Mr.  Meagher  alone  saying  no.*  O'  Connell  carried  his 
report,  but  he  had  not  accomplished  the  purpose  the 
report  was  intended  to  serve.  The  young  men  did  aot 
retire;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  not  greatly  dis- 
heartened by  the  result.  In  a  letter,  already  quoted, 
Mitchel  said  :• — 

'^  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  reckon  the  proceedings  of 
Monday  rather  satisfactory.     We  insisted  (O'Gorman,  Meagher, 

*  The  Tablet  attempted  to  hold  the  entire  party  responsible  for 
Meagher's  language  and  policy,  and  Mitchel,  in  a  letter  to  that  journal 
(July  20th,  1846),  assured  the  editor  that  the  gentlemen  in  question  spoke 
and  wrote  each  for  himself,  and  repudiated  the  practice  of  treating  uiem 
as  jointly  responsible.  He  re-stated  his  own  opinions  in  these  terms  (the 
italics  are  in  the  original) : — "  In  short,  I  belieye  the  national  independence 
of  Ireland  can  be  certainly  attained  by  peaceful  agitation,  if  we  persist  in 
it  honestly  and  manfully.    I  do  not  even,  as  Mr.  Meagher  seems  to  do. 
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»nd  I)  Upon  making  ourselves  understood  about  the  'ptysical 
f'.r*^ '  humbug,  cleared  ourselves  of  the  Dungarvau  rascality, 
*nd  were  beard  by  the  people  rather  favourably— mueh  more  so 
than  the  Frefmait's  report  would  indicate.  The  only  uufortimate 
thing  was  Meagher's  mention  of  Clements'  name,  and  even  then 
I  think  no  great  barm  waa  done,  because  my  belief  is  that 
Clements  iaa  got  the  plate.  I  heard  from  Doheny  yesterday. 
The  poor  fellow  has  broken  his  arm,  and  says  he  will  be  confined 
tor  »ome  time." 

O'Gormon's  account  of  the  proceedings  (in  a  letter 
Irom  which  I  borrowed  an  extract  above)  was  even  more 
Wdnred: — 

"  It  IE  all  over,  and  whatever  may  be  the  effect  produced  on 

T"a  by  the  report,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  thus  far  succeeded. 

r       "^  were,  even  at  the  worst  time,  divided  in  their  expression  of 

I      opimiin  below  the  bar,  and  at  the  end,  when  I  spoke  in  answer 

*'■  Fitzpatrick,  quite  with  mc,  O'Omncll  fueled  them  in  the 
""Jst  singular  style,  groaned,  wrung  his  hands,  imptort'd  by 
l^'*l^^eB,  threatened  them  with  his  clenched  fist,  &c.  .  .  . 
"eagher  made  a  horrid  mistake  in  letting  himself  be  driven  into 
"iming  Clements  when,  from  what  he  said,  it  was  by  no  means 
letessary,  and  he  then  got  so  bothered  and  confused  that  the 
oieeting  became  discontented,  and,  I  feared,  would  srarce  hear 
Is  any  more.  On  this  a*rcount  I  was  infernally  mild.  Duffy 
says    he    never    saw    a    man    so    soft    and    insinuating.     The 

'hairman    acted    like  a  thorough  ;  turned  his  face  aside 

»hen  we  wanted  to  speak,  took  no  notice  of  our  calls  to  order, 
and  actually  assaulted  a  man  who  took  the  liberty  of  expressing 
hisi  assent  to  something  one  of  us  said.  I  am  off  for  Limerick 
by  this  night's  mail.     Writ*  to  me  at  once  what  you,  and  those 

roDtrmplate  the  poMtibility  of  failure  in  that  couroe.  I  entertain  no 
thought,  either  prt-scnt,  future,  or  paulo- post -future  of  resorting  to 
liolence ;  &nd  Bee  &s  pUinlj  as  any  man  that  peace  in  our  true  policy — our 
only  pollry— and  wiD  be,  if  we  do  not  wantouly  ruin  it,  our  inevitably 
eucceiwfnl  policy." 

s  2 
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you  have  talked  to,  think  of  the  business.  The  report  can  g^ve 
you  or  them  no  notion  of  the  scene  of  riotous  confusion  in  the 
Hall.  O'Connell^  you  know,  wanted  to  get  us  out,  and  in  that, 
at  all  events,  he  certainly  failed.  He  also  wanted,  I  think^  to 
sneak  out  of  the  Dungarvan  afEair,  and  in  that  he  failed.  He 
also  wanted  to  have  us  hooted  down  in  the  meeting,  and  in  that 
he  failed.  And  all  that  amounts,  I  think,  to  a  triumph  for 
Young  Ireland.'' 

If  Meagher  will  be  judged  to  have  acted  indis- 
creetly in  naming  Mr.  Clements,  some  of  his  friends 
considered  that  he  showed  singular  forbearance  and 
self-control  in  refraining  from  stating  his  authority,  for 
the  authority  was  no  other  than  O'Connell  himself. 
He  told  the  committee  that  Sheil  was  about  to  provide 
for  poor  Edward  Clements,  and  Meagher  either  heard 
him  say  so,  or  heard  the  story  from  some  one  who  had. 
These  young  men,  with  no  training  in  diplomatic  caution, 
who  were  like  travellers  crossing  a  dangerous  ford,  where 
a  slight  deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  might 
precipitate  them  into  an  abyss,  carried  themselves 
honourably  through  the  danger  by  frankly  stating  the 
truth  as  far  as  it  was  necessary,  and  courteously  re- 
fraining from  stating  truth  which  was  not  necessary 
and  would  be  offensive.* 

O'Connell,  as  we  learned  later,  took  it  for  granted 
the  Young  Irelanders  would  silently  retire.  As  for  the 
Nation,  it  was  to  be  dealt  with  separately.     Its  connec- 

*  It  was  stated  some  months  later  by  Mitchel : — "  Sitting  in  his  chair 
in  Conciliation  Hall,  in  the  hearing  of  several  gentlemen,  he  (O'Connell) 
announces  what  he  called  the  {^easing  intelligence  that  Edward  Clements 
had  got,  or  was  promised  an  appointment,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  '*  the 
unsolicited  kindness  of  Bichara  Lalor  Sheil." — Mitohel,  in  the  JYcUtom 
November  21st. 
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tion  with  tbe  Association  would  be  peremptorily  termi- 
nated, and  its  various  offences  agiiinst  the  country 
exposed  by  such  competent  authority,  that  it  would 
speedily  lose  its  hold  over  the  people.  But  the  Toung 
Irelanders  no  more  felt  justified  in  deserting  the  national 
cause  because  the  leader  had  acted  ungenerously,  than  a 
pious  man  feels  justified  in  abandoning  his  religion 
becaase  one  ot  its  ministers  had  given  him  just  cause 
ol  offence. 

During  these  proceedings,  John  Dillon  reached 
London  on  his  return  from  Madeira.  An  observer  at  a 
distance  can  judge  better  than  those  on  hoard  where  a 
Vessel  has  drifted,  and  Dillon  thought  the  Association 
I  bad  drifted  into  a  morass,  where  it  was  destined  to  rot 
tod  disappear.  All  that  was  left  to  honourable  men 
"as  to  get  out  ot  it  as  speedily  as  possible.  Pigot  com- 
bated his  opinions,  and  took  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the 
Association. 

"  I  laugh,"  he  wrote  to  mc  at  the  time,  "  at  the  report  that 
O'Connell  meant  to  exi>el  Meagher  last  Monday.  Could  you 
lielieve  it  ?  .  .  .  I  really  believe  it  depends  on  you  all  if  he  is 
not  forced  to  keep  up  the  a^tation  against  the  Whigs.  This  is 
a  further  reason  against  Dillon's  notion  o£  leaving  the  Associa- 
tion to  its  natural  i-orruption." 

In  dealing  with  Sheil,  we  had  all  to  contend  with  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  affection  towards  a  man  whose 
services  to  Ireland  had  been  but  grudgingly  recognised, 
and  who  had  an  intellectual  sympathy  with  the  labour 
in  which  we  were  engaged.  He  had  been  quite  re- 
cently my  counsel  in  the  Hawarden  case,  and  Dillon's 
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companion  during  his  winter  in  the  south.     A  little 
eariier  Dillon  wrote  from  Madeira : — 

'^  Sheil  speaks  of  you  in  the  highest  terms.  He  expressed 
himself  anxious  that  MacNevin  should  go  into  the  House  of 
Commons^  and  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  his  success.  He 
appears  to  despair  of  being  returned  himself  next  time;  and 
although  he  says  his  mind  is  made  up  to  be  thrown  overboard 
with  the  rest,  the  thought  evidently  gives  him  pain.  It  is  a 
distressing  alternative  to  be  driven  from  a  post  which  he  has 
earned  so  well,  or  to  join  an  association  where  he  will  run  the 
daily  risk  of  being  denounced  to  his  face  as  an  infidel.'' 

Dillon  wished  him  every  sort  of  prosperity  not 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  national  cause ;  but  the 
cause  was  sacred,  and  his  first  work  on  his  return  was 
to  write  an  article,  protesting  against  the  abandonment 
of  a  Eepeal  constituency  to  a  member  of  an  anti-Bepeal 
Grovemment,  though  the  new  Minister  was  his  personal 
friend.*  He  had  gone  to  Mayo  to  visit  his  family 
before  the  Dungarvan  debate,  but  he  watched  it 
anxiously : — 

'^  Mitchel's  conduct  on  Monday  last,''  he  wrote  to  me, ''  was 
altogether  unexceptionable.  Meagher  should  have  insisted  more 
strongly  on  the  distinction  between  the  theoretic  and  the 
practical  advocacy  of  physical  force.  He  fell  into  the  very 
trap  which  O'Connell  laid  for  him.  The  latter,  I  think,  felt 
damnably  provoked  by  Mitchel's  coolness  and  discretion." 

O'Brien,  as  we  have  seen,  laid  his  views  on  Dun- 
garvan before  the  Association  in  a  letter  which  fell 
dead  on  the  audience,  and  he  considered  he  had  parried 

•  NaUofif  July  11th. 
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the  attack  directed  against  the  Nation  by  a  precaution 
of  the  same  nature  ; — 

"  I  told  Mr.  Ray  very  plainly,"  he  wrote  me,  "  that  if  any 
motion,  not  affet^ting  equally  other  newspapers,  were  made  to 
separate  the  Association  from  the  Nation,  in  consequence  of 
articles  written  preWous  to  the  4th  Jul)',  I  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  publicly  expressing  my  dissent,  and  that  it  would 
aI»o  lead  to  a  fatal  disruption  of  the  elements  of  which  the 
Association  is  composed,  I  also  spoke  very  earnestly  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  on  the  subject."  * 

It  is  a  common  reproach  of  O'Brien  by  unfrieudly 
critics  that  he  was  devoured  by  vanity.  O'Connell 
probably  held  this  opinion,  for  he  sometimea,  as  we 
have  seen,  tendered  liim  the  food  on  which  vanity  loves 
to  pasture.  In  truth,  he  was  proud,  not  vain — proud 
of  his  long  descent,  of  his  integrity,  of  his  disinterested- 
ness, and  a  little  too  anxious,  perhaps,  that  his  conduct 
should  be  always  seen  to  correspond  with  these  endow- 
ments. But  he  never  sought  to  derive  from  his  rank 
anything  but  its  obligations,  and  his  standard  of  a 
gentleman's  duty  was  more  strictly  enforced  against 
himst'lf  than  against  any  one  else,  I  have  never  known 
a  man  who  might  be  more  safely  counted  on  to  be  fair 
tu  enemies,  and,  what  is  rarer,  to  be  considerate  of 
friends  who  had  given  him  ground  of  offence — a  disposi- 
tion of  which  vanity  is  incapable.  His  character  was 
brought  to  a  sharp  test  on  this  occasion,  for,  in  reply  to 
his  note,  I  told  him  my  mind,  in  terms  which  would 
liave  alienated  a  vain  man  for  ever — in  terms  which, 
indeed,  seem  to  me  now  unpardonably  rude  and  blunt — 

•  O'Brien  to  Duffy,  KUkca,  Kilnuth,  July  'JlL 
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but  which  produced  a  very  different  result  on  a  sensi- 
tively honourable  one : — 

'^  You  will  see  by  the  papers  of  to-day  what  became  of  your 
letter — it  was  read  and  put  aside  without  a  word  of  comment. 
If  it  kept  your  character  clear  with  the  people^  it  certainly  had 
no  other  practical  effect.  To  have  saved  Dungarvan  would  have 
needed  your  personal  presence  in  the  Committee  and  in  the 
Association.  The  contest  for  the  honour  of  the  cause  and  its 
safety  (both  being,  I  think^  involved  in  the  question  of  Dun- 
ganran)  was  very  unequally  maintained,  when  a  few  young  men 
had  to  set  themselves  against  all  the  venality,  all  the  timidity, 
and  all  the  honest,  confiding  ignorance  of  the  Association.  And 
most  of  them  have  now  left  town  for  circuit ;  so  that  while  you 
stay  in  the  country,  Mr.  John  O^Connell  will  give  laws  to  the 
Association  as  he  did  last  year.  I  am  afraid — there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  fear — that  the  strength  of  the  Association  will  be 
sapped  away.  The  evil  already  done  is  enormous,  and  if  we  let 
every  new  encroachment  towards  Whiggery  go  unresisted,  there 
will  in  time  be  nothing  worth  making  a  stand  for.  If  you  got 
suitable  candidates  named  at  once  for  all  the  Bepeal  constituencies, 
it  would  be  a  security  against  new  compromises.  And  this  may 
be  done,  if  done  promptly ;  if  delayed,  you  may  see  what  we 
have  to  apprehend  in  O'ConnelPs  declaration  yesterday  that 
O^Connor  Don  is  not  less  a  Repealer  because  he  has  not  joined 
the  Association  I  A  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  too  late  to 
resist  Whiggery ;  but,  if  so,  it  will  be  our  own  fault  for  not 
resisting  it  when  it  was  ashamed  to  show  its  face. 

"  O^Connell  has  done  nothing  against  the  Nation,  but  he  still 
talks  threateningly.  If  he  ruins  Repeal  it  will  be  no  great 
matter  that  he  ruins  the  Nation  too.  Whatever  his  motive  for 
refraining  may  be,  it  would  not  be  candid  to  leave  you  under  the 
impression  that  the  men  likely  to  be  attacked  attribute  his  silence 
to  your  remonstrance.  One  and  all,  they  believe  that,  having  got 
into  this  battle  in  your  defence,  you  left  them,  when  a  crisis 
came,  to  take  care  of  themselves.     Neither  they  nor  I  desire  to 
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ann[^Q  of  Uiis,  or  mean  to  let  it  influence  our  publio  conduct  in 
the  smallest  degree ;  but,  since  you  refer  to  it,  it  would  be 
wholly  foreign  to  my  nature  to  say  or  do  anything  to  mislead 
you  as  to  our  feelings  on  the  subject.  Nobody  seems  disposed  to 
ktCnbute  any  unworthy  motive  (of  which  we  would  be  bad 
jodges  in  our  o»'n  caee),  but  we  cannot  recoDcile  the  transaction 
to  oor  preconception  of  the  right  and  politic  course. 

"Meagher,  you  will  perceive,  was  attacked  for  stating  that  Mr- 
Clements  had  taken  a  place ;  the  authority  for  the  story  was  no 
other  than  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  told  it  in  the  Committee,  and 
>tat«d  that  Sheil  had  procured  it.  I  tell  you  this  that  you  may 
Hot  misconceive  Aleagher's  conduct."* 

One  of  O'Brien's  country  neighbours,  Samuel  Henry 
Biodon,  warned  him  of  the  disastrous  influence  of  Shell's 
election  amongst  certain  of  the  gentry.  Mr.  Bindon 
iras  a  barrister  of  Conservative  connections  ;  his  grand- 
father had  been  member  for  Ennis  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  his  father  was  a  country  gentleman 
who  owned  a  moderate  property  till  the  terrible 
Encumbered  Estates'  Court  came  a  little  later,  with 
the  multiplication  table  in  hand,  to  demaud  an  audit  of 
his  ways  and  means.  Bindon  sympathised  with  the 
national  party,  worked  in  literary  and  antiquarian 
undertakings  with  the  Young  Irelanders,  and  be  had 
been    a    frequent    correspondent    of   the    Nation.     His 

•  Cihirmoyle  CorresiTOniience  -.  Duffy  to  O'Brion.  I  am  of  opiniim 
now.  with  all  the-  factit  m  tiuw,  that  tlion^h  our  support  uf  O'Brien. 
ID  his  contest  with  the  Hoosr  of  CommonH,  enraged  O'Connetl.  tberewniild 
hare  bwa  a  rouflkt  wliether  tlist  im-idont  bad  occum-d  or  not.  The 
•'uutniy  opinion  prt'vailcd  gcnorallv  at  the  time,  however.  A  month 
eirlier.  Barry  wroto  to  O'Brien  : — "  Wliatever  may  bo  the  "stenniltle  reawili 
Tir  attacking  the  Ao/tun  (aa  attacked  it  irill  be,  1  am  ecrtniul.  the  real 
ground  for  assailing'  it  will  be  the  position  it  assunied  with  respeet  to 
Ton  ID  joarlate  con  trovers  t  with  the  House." — Cahirinoyje  Correspondenec : 
'Bajtj  to  O'Brien,  June  l5th. 
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mind  was  fertile  in  projects,  and  few  knew  better  what 
was  going  on  in  that  close  corporation  called  good 
society.  Immediately  after  the  election  he  wrote  to 
O'Brien  :— 

"  I  never  remember  seeing  anything  equal  to  the  unmitigated 
contempt  with  which  the  Dungarvan  election  is  regarded. 
Conservatives,  who  are  anxiously  watching  the  growth  of 
nationality,  are  quite  disspirited,  and  are  loud  in  their 
denunciation  of  this  last  job.  .  •  Many  Conservatives  were 
beginning  to  regard  Repeal  as  a  reality,  and  not  a  sham^  and 
in  time  would  have  been  found  in  Conciliation  Hall.  I  have 
spoken  to  many,  and  they  are  more  distant  than  ever.''  • 

A  few  days  after  the  debate  on  the  Dungarvan 
election,  O'Brien  attended  a  soiree  at  Kilrush,  in  the 
County  Clare,  and  spoke  of  that  transaction  vdth  as 
much  frankness  as  consideration  for  O'Connell  would 
permit.  He  deeply  deplored  that  the  electors  of  Dun- 
garvan had  sacrificed  the  independence  of  that  borough 
for  some  motive  which  he  could  imperfectly  under- 
stand : — 

'^  I  believe,''  he  said,  "  that  for  Repeal  at  the  present  moment 
the  influence  of  that  election  would  not  have  been  less  than  that 
of  great  Clare  in  1828.  The  election  of  Dungarvan  has  told  the 
public  men  of  this  country  that  if  they  wished  to  gain  the  fevour 
of  the  Irish  people,  they  must  lend  themselves  to  Lord  John,  or 
Lord  George,  or  Sir  Robert,  and  by  so  doing,  they  will  not  only 
receive  honour  and  social  station  in  England,  but  that  they  will 
be  rewarded  by  a  manifestation  of  confidence  from  the  people  of 
Ireland." 

He  described  the  temper  in  which  the  movement 
had  formerly  been  conducted,  in  complete  independence 

*  Cahirmoyle  Correspondence  :  Bindon  to  O'Brien. 
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of  English  parties,  and  predicted  that  Ministers  would 
conspire  in  vain  to  corrupt  or  quell  this  spirit. 

Of  the  Peace  Resolutions  *  (as  the  second  document 
submitted  to  the  Association  hy  O'Conuell  came  to  be 
called)  he  said  nothing,  but  Mr,  Charles  O'Connell, 
a  relative  of  the  Darrynane  family,  who  did  not  know 
the  wisdom  of  letting  well  enough  alone,  made  silence 
impossible.  This  gentleman  expressed  his  regret  that  a 
party  had  lately  shown  itself  in  Conciliation  Hall,  who 
were  plainly  looking  for  place,  and  who  thwarted  the 
Liberator  on  all  occasions  in  his  moral  force  policy. 

"  Why,"  he  demanded  in  a  6ne  bnrst  of  moral  tndigTiation, 
"  18  it  that  yonn^  and  beardless  boys  Uke  tbem  should  niii 
counter  to  O'Connell  and  Smith  O'Brien,  if  it  were  not  with  a 
view  to  knoet  up  the  Asaociati'in,  and  to  get  places  and  emolu- 
ments for  themselves?  But  they  have  no  ehanee  from  the 
present  Government.'' 

Had  O'Brien  listened  to  this  tirade  in  silence,  he 
would  naturally  be  assumed  to  coincide  with  it,  and 
this  was  an  indignity  he  could  not  endure.  He  rose 
again,  and  addressed  himself  directly  to  the  perilous 
subject : — 

''  He  considered  it  no  less  than  common  justii.-e  Ui  say  of  those 
tfentlemen  to  whom  allnsion  was  made,  that  they  were  the  very 
last  men,  in  his  opinion,  that  would  look  for  place  or  betray  the 
t-auise    of  Ireland.      He    meant   ilr.    Meagher,    Mr,  O'Gorniau, 

'  Thi?  docDinoiit  known  as  tlie  Peace  Resolutions  diil  not  at  all  consist 
of  n^solalioDS.  but  was  on  elaborate  re{)ort  of  tho  Geurral  Cominittce, 
which  wiioJil  oceupy  half  a  tlown  tiagtis  of  this  l>o»b.  It  reeouuts  the 
liiiitiirT  "f  the  AswMnalion  from  its  fouudation,  anil  nx-iles  various  docu- 
mrntfl,  which  it  had  iimncd  from  time  to  time.  decUring  its  peaceful 
rtiancter  and  pnrpotM.     It  will  bo  found  in  the  Nation,  July  ISth,  U-Uj, 
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Mr.  Mitchel,  Mr.  Duffy,  and  others.  He  could  not  avoid 
speaking  of  a  gentleman  who  was  an  ornament  to  Ireland^  and 
who  was  now  no  more — ^he  meant  Thomas  Davis.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  that  Mr.  O'Connell  should  be  defended  by 
aspersing  others  without  c^use.  As  regarded  the  controversy,  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Meagher,  who  declared  that  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  the  Repeal  agitation  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  ha\'ing  recourse  to  none  other  than  peaceful  and 
constitutional  means ;  but  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine, 
nor  could  he  consent  to  continue  a  member  of  the  Association  if 
such  were  rendered  an  indispensable  qualification,  that  no  phase 
of  circumstances,  no  contingency  could  occur  in  a  national 
history  or  in  a  nation's  struggle  for  liberty  in  which  a  resort 
to  physical  force  was  justifiable.  He  also  thought  with  Mr. 
Meagher  that  it  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  Dungarvan 
was  not  contested  by  a  Repealer.  Even  defeat  in  an  ardent 
struggle  would  be  preferable  to  aquiescence  in  permitting  a  non- 
Repealer's  return.  There  was  no  man  in  the  country  who 
contemplated  a  resort  to  physical  force  with  more  aversion  that  he 
did ;  but  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  there  were 
no  circumstances  of  a  nation  in  which  an  appeal  to  the  sword 
may  not  arise.'' 

A  young  priest — a  tall,  pale,  scholarly  man,  who 
spoke  with  the  aplomb  of  one  expressing  well-weighed 
convictions,  declared  that  the  use  of  physical  force  to 
obtain  national  rights  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  an  open 
question.  To  say  that  no  force  but  moral  force  should 
ever  be  employed  was  fanatical,  and  to  thrust  the 
doctrine  down  the  throats  of  her  Majesty's  lieges  was, 
in  his  opinion,  monstrous  folly.  Mr.  O'Connell's  theory 
was  a  beautiful  vision,  but  he  would  never  resign  his 
right  to  hold  the  opposite  doctrine,  sanctioned  by  wise 
men,  noble   men,  and  sainted  men,  and  harmonising 
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'better  with  the  condition  of  human  nature  and  the 
apparent  ordinations  of  Providence.  This  was  the  same 
priest  whom  Mr.  John  O'Counell  had  induced  to  remain 
a  dnmh  spectator  of  the  Education  debate  in  Conciliation 
Hall,  bat  who  now  broke  silence  to  some  purpose,  and, 
once  for  all,  Fr.  Kenjon,  of  Templederry." 

The  secession,  which  rent  the  Repeal  party  in  two, 
was  now  at  hand.  Before  describing  it,  it  will  be 
proper  to  consider  more  closely  the  ostensible  and  the 
occult  points  of  difference  which  brought  it  about. 
Was  O'Connell's  moral  force  theory  a  true  and  just 
proposition,  which  ought  to  have  been  accepted  un- 
reservedly ?  Was  it  possible  to  accept  it  at  all  without 
dishonoor?  And  was  his  alliance  with  the  Whigs  a 
wige  and  beneficent  policy,  which  it  was  improper  to 
thwart  ? 

It  may    seem    a  waste    of   time  and   an  insult  to 

•  ■ToQDK  Irvlaud."  p.  712.— To  my  Irtti-r  prinlrd  almve,  O'Brien 
p.'i>li(^:  ■■  With  rcfiToni'C  to  the  Ifatwn  jiarfy.  I  eaii  truly  say  th«t  I 
liiiauor  tbeir  mntivi-a.  adniiro  tlii-ir  aliilitii's,  fti^l  oljliseil  to  tlifui 
f'T  tht'ir  pi?rwiDnl  ktiulncs!!.  and  urn  T>-s<>tt'o<l  tn  il<i  all  in  niv 
IhiwiT  tu  Qphuld  them  :  but  1  am  nut  prvpan-d  to  idi'iiiify  myself 
with  every  opinion  expres.-vil  by  them,  uor  can  I  cnnecive  any  pro- 
i-i«liD(r  ou  my  jmrt  muro  injurious  to  tlio  causo  uf  Ri'|i,'al  than  that  I 
ahoulJ  associatu  mysvlf  exelunivi-ly  with  any  particular  ei'i'tion  of 
fti'lH'aliTs.  The  chiiif  valne  of  my  pri'»eiit.  positiou  is  that  I  am  enaliled  to 
ri>-i>[i(Tate  with  the  various  elaascs  of  K^'pealurs,  and  to  iv-Hist  in  keeping 
llf  Toaeliiiiery  of  the  movement,  which  in  but  loo  miieli  <lisjoiiitcd,  from 
ahsoluU-  disruption."     iKilkee.  July  lH.) 

Afi'T  bis  KilnishsiN-erh  I  wn>te  to  him:— " Tour  Bpeerb  at  Kil^u^•h 
■ss  most  geiiorouH  and  decided.  If  you  will  let  the  past  l>e  for^nlti^n.  ire 
irill  he.trliJy  say  '  Ameu  *  to  that  rcHolutiim.  No  niatj  of  us.  Irii.st  me. 
di-tin'd  In  iinpliciitp  you  in  our,  or  anv  othtT.  pec'uliar  opinions.  We  felt 
iin-  value  of  your  ncutrul  position.  Tho  future  in  dilHeull  and  doubtfu! 
•■ii.iii^h.  without  adilinj*  any  new  jealousy  to  all  already  sown,  and  1.  and 
all  the  fri-'Uiln  I  have  Hiim,  can  and  do  fnicly  say  that  auy  feclinf^a  of 
;iiiii..yance  that  existed  for  a  minute  have  totally  disap]H>ured.'' — Uahir. 
iiii'vle  Corrcspuudeuce. 
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common  sense  to  debate  the  proposition  whether  any 
poKtical  amelioration  is  worth  one  drop  of  blood;  but 
on  this  controversy  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  were  made  to 
hang.  It  was  this  amazing  thesis  which  broke  the 
organised  force  of  the  nation  into  conflicting  factions, 
and  rendered  any  effective  resistance  to  the  destruction 
of  the  people  by  famine  impossible.  The  condition  of 
Ireland  in  1847-8,  the  tameness  with  which  strong 
men  endured  death  by  starvation,  the  pitiful  failure  of 
the  appeal  to  arms,  all  which  it  concerns  the  people  to 
know  of  this  cardinal  chapter  in  their  history,  must  for 
ever  remain  a  maze  without  a  plan,  unless  this  pre- 
liminary story  be  understood  and  taken  into  account. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  indeed,  after  its  expositor 
lay  in  his  grave,  the  bitterness  which  this  hypothesis 
generated  was  a  disturbing  element  in  Irish  affairs.  It 
is  proper  and  respectful,  therefore,  to  examine  it  on  its 
merits. 

Taken  Kterally,  the  proposition  is  mere  nonsense ;  but 
interpreted  liberally,  as  meaning  that  men  buy  freedom 
too  dearly  by  blood  shed  in  battle,  it  contradicts  the 
whole  volume  of  human  experience.  The  exact  reverse 
of  the  proposition  is  strictly  true,  for  it  was  at  this  price 
liberty  had  been  bought  wherever  it  existed  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Alike  in  England  and  in  Frjgice,  in 
Switzerland  and  in  Belgium,  and  in  the  great  asylum  of 
the  wronged  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  proposition  denied 
in  effect  that  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  were 
justified  in  avenging  the  butcheries  of  Alva,  or  the 
Catholics   of   Ireland  in   resisting   the   buteheries    of 
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Cromwell.  It  impliedly  condemned  the  revolution 
which  cat  short  the  duplicities  o£  Charles  I.,  and  the 
revolation  which  drove  out  his  eon  and  made  way  for 
the  House  of  Hanover ;  the  civil  war  which  trans- 
formed the  oppressed  colonies  of  North  America  into  a 
free  republic,  and  the  civil  war  which  changed  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  France  into  a  limited  and  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  Whatever  institutions  render  life 
secure  and  dignified  had  been  won  by  acting  on  the 
contrary  doctrine  that  life  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  liberty. 

But  its  bearing  on  past  transactions  was  the  least 
part  of  its  absurdity.  There  was  not  at  that  time 
one  country  in  the  civilised  world,  outside  the  British 
dominions,  having  serious  wrongs  to  redress,  where  it 
was  morally  possible  to  apply  the  remedy  declared  to 
be  universally  and  exclusively  sufficient.  Moral  force 
means  opinion  formulated  in  speeches,  newspapers,  and 
public  meetings  ;  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe 
|>ublic  meetings,  free  speech  and  free  criticism,  were 
prohibited  by  law.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
how  the  principle  would  have  worked  at  that  time  in 
"Warsaw,  Venice,  or  Pesth ;  for  beyond  controversy,  the 
organiser  of  a  Repeal  rent  would  he  sent  to  Siberia,  or 
Vjuried  in  the  sunless  dungeons  that  lie  beyond  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  the  convener  of  a  monster  meeting 
lianged  or  guillotined.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  these 
extreme  cases,  because  the  effectual  employment  of  moral 
force  was  impossible  in  the  most  civilised  capitals  of 
Europe — in  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Berlin. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  far  as  the  proposition  was 
from  being  true,  it  hajl  equally  little  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  new.  O'Connell  has  bequeathed  few  maxims  to  his 
nation,  and  with  respect  to  this  one  he  is  only  responsible 
for  giving  it  an  inordinate  extension.  Bousseau  was  its 
author ;  he  declares  that  the  jus  test  revolution  would  be 
bought  too  dearly  by  the  blood  of  a  single  citizen ;  and 
whether  he  meant  blood  unjustly  shed,  or  blood  shed  in 
civil  war,  we  know  how  ill  the  Revolution  which  he 
helped  to  create  adjusts  itself  to  his  theory.  Balzac 
places  the  sentiment  in  the  mouth  of  a  sensualist,  who 
thought  that  any  human  gain  would  be  bought  at  too 
high  a  price  by  a  single  drop  of  his  own  precious  blood. 
"  II  ny  a  pas  de  science  ou  de  vertu  quivaille  une  goutte  de 
sang''  Victor  Hugo  has  used  it  in  a  sense  which  every 
honourable  man  will  echo :  "  Je  ne  tuerai  pas  un  enfant 
pour  sauver  un  peuple''  He  would  not  murder  a  child  to 
save  a  nation,  but  he  fought  behind  the  barricades  set  up 
against  Louis  Napoleon. 

There  was  a  certain  length  which  educated  men,  out- 
side the  Repeal  party,  were  ready  and  eager  to  go  with 
O'Connell's  theory.  Some  of  them  held  that  it  was  not 
permissible  to  contemplate  the  employment  of  force  in 
the  contest  with  England  under  any  circumstances,  as 
Ireland  would  necessarily  be  over-matched.  Some  held 
that  in  States  where  Parliamentary  Grovemment  exists, 
the  oppressed  are  bound  to  wait  the  growth  of  opinion, 
however  slow  and  wearisome,  and  never  to  anticipate  it 
by  recourse  to  arms.  But  these  men,  as  little  as  the 
Young  L'elanders,  would  consent  to  afl&rm  a  'universal 
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proposition  condemning  the  employment  of  force  in 
coantries  where  opinion  counted  for  nothing. 

The  principle  was  not  only  new  in  the  politics  of  the 
world,  but  new  in  Irish  politics.  Independence  was 
granted  in  1782  solely  to  escape  a  war  for  Separation. 
The  Dake  of  Wellington  yielded  Catholic  emancipation 
to  evade  an  insurrection,  in  which  he  believed  the  gentry 
and  the  Established  Church  would  be  destroyed;  if  the 
Catholic  Association  had  passed  Peace  Resolutions,  and 
the  Duke  had  pat  faith  in  them,  he  clearly  would  not 
have  yielded,  for  the  motive  to  yield  would  have  dis- 
appeared. It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  monster  meetings 
and  the  Malow  defiance ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  O'Connell  in  that  era  had  given  the 
principle,  in  his  "  Repeal  Catechism,"*  a  shape  in  which 
Frederick  or  Napoleon  might  accept  it — a  determination 
not  to  shed  "  one  drop  of  needless  blood."  As  respects 
the  future,  if  England  ever  came  to  take  for  granted 
that  Ireland  never  would  approach  her  with  any  other 
weapon  than  a  petition,  it  might  be  feared  that  future 
Dukes  of  Wellington  would  not  be  too  forward  to  make 
concessions. 

The  policy  of  O'Connell  had  undoubtedly  been  con- 
stitutional, and  he  ostentatiously  rejected  insurrection  as 
one  of  its  agencies;  but  it  would  have  been  ill-described 
as  a  policy  which  had  not  spilled  one  drop  of  blood.  An 
army  of  humble  peasants  who  voted  against  oppressive 
landlords  were  killed  by  extermination,  as  effectually  as 
if  they  had  been  sabred  in  battle ;  and  since  the  people 

'  Poblishod  in  tlie  eftrlj  uiuubcrs  uf  tlie  Nation. 
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had  begun  to  lose  faith  in  the  Association,  during  little 
more  than  twelve  months,  more  men  were  hanged  or 
shot  in  the  agrarian  struggle,  on  both  sides,  than  fell 
in  the  Belgian  revolution.  A  greater  calamity  was  in 
store,  though  no  one  clearly  foresaw  it  at  the  moment : 
the  leadfer's  proclamation  that  the  people  would  endure 
all  extremity  of  wrong  and  suffering  without  resistance 
pampered  the  Government  into  a  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence of  the  dangers  that  menaced  them ;  and  in  the 
ensuing  three  years  a  larger  portion  of  the  Irish  race 
was  starved  to  death,  in  a  land  which  was  a  OTanary  of 
com.  than  any  civiU^ed  oountr^  lost  in  war£^^ri« 
of  Caesar  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  There  are  men  and 
sects  who  hold  that  it  is  unlawful  to  shed  blood  in  war, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  O'Connell  held  that 
doctrine.  He  had  offered  to  raise  40,000  men  to  restore 
the  Bourbons,  and  proffered  Irish  hands  without  limit 
to  pull  down  the  American  eagle ;  results  which  could 
scarcely  be  accomplished  in  consonance  with  the  doctrine 
in  question. 

They  were  required  to  accept  this  proposition  in 
relation  to  the  past,  but  still  more  emphatically  in 
relation  to  the  future,  when  we  were  assured  it  would 
spread  over  the  earth  like  a  dawning  day.  Since  that 
time  the  whole  face  of  Europe  has  been  changed. 
Great  States  have  grown  up,  great  States  have  declined ; 
a  kingdom  of  the  first-class  has  become  a  republic,  a 
kingdom  of  the  second-class  has  become  the  most 
powerful  empire  in  the  world,  a  kingdom  of  the  third  or 
fourth  class  has  expanded  into  one  of  the  great  Powers 
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of  Europe,  an  ancient  empire  lias  only  preserved  its 
existence  by  concessions  to  rebels  who  defied  its 
aatboritj,  and  has  been  stripped  of  its  cliief  provinces 
by  a  confederation  of  Europe,  as  deliberately  as  men 
plnck  away  one  by  one  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke  ;  and 
in  these  changes  the  new  ethical  principle,  destined  to 
control  the  world  thenceforth  and  for  ever,  counted  for  as 
little  as  Mormonism  or  homceopathy.  Irish  politics  have 
often  been  marked  by  a  fault,  which  Burke  reproves,  of 
making  what  he  names  with  singular  felicity  "  the 
extreme  medicine  of  the  constitution  "  its  daily  bread ; 
but  the  opposite  fault  was  even  more  fatal,  of  renouncing 
the  use  of  the  saving  medicine  in  any  extremity. 
Insurrection,  not  provoked  by  intolerable  wTOng,  and  not 
sanctioned  by  a  well-grounded  probability  of  success,  is 
wicked  and  foolish ;  but  it  remains  for  ever  true,  in  the 
language  of  a  philosophical  historian,  that  it  is  "the 
blessed  resource  of  the  oppressed,  without  which  tyranny 
would  reign  supreme  on  the  earth."* 

But  if  the  Peace  Resolutions,  instead  of  an  authentic 
exposition  of  principle,  be  regarded  as  a  device  for 
purging  the  Association,  as  Colonel  Pride  purged  the 
Ijong  Parliament,  it  must  be  confessed  they  answered 
their  purpose  completely.  It  would  have  answered  the 
same  purpose  equally  well,  however,  and  with  less 
disastrous  consequences,  to  have  required  educated  men 
to  renounce  the  Copernican  system,  or  reject  the  law  of 
gravitation.  There  have  been  persons  found  in  Ireland 
to  contend  that  the  Young  Irelanders  ought  to  have 

•  J&mea  MiU's  Hiatory  of  Indift. 
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evaded  the  difficulty  by  silently  agreeing  to  what 
O'Connell  proposed.  They  might,  indeed,  have  evaded 
the  difficulty  by  that  method ;  at  no  higher  price  than 
the  loss  of  their  self-respect,  and  the  complete  destruc- 
tion  of  their  usefulness.  The  Nation  had  constantly 
taught  that  integrity  is  an  important  factor  in  public 
affairs;  that  the  personal  independence  of  the  citizen 
must  precede  national  independence ;  and  had  obtained 
a  new  audience  for  the  case  of  Ireland  in  France,  Italy, 
America,  and  even  in  England,  in  the  name  of  these 
opinions.  If  they  had  paltered  with  truth  for  a  personal 
convenience,  the  conscience  of  the  best  men  in  the 
Association,  and  of  the  generation  arriving  at  manhood 
throughout  the  island,  would  have  received  a  fatal 
wound,  and  with  all  men  of  honour  at  home  and  abroad 
the  essential  condition  of  confidence  would  have  been  for 
ever  destroyed.  What  hope  would  have  remained  for 
the  Irish  cause  if  opinion  had  hid  its  head  in  a  panic  ? 
for  opinion  was  the  very  soul  which  was  to  enter  into 
and  reanimate  the  prostrate  form  of  Ireland.  If 
O'Connell  had  succeeded  in  persuading,  or  compelling. 
them  to  affirm  the  incredible  fiction  embodied  in  the 
Peace  Besolutions,  such  an  example  of  bad  faith  would 
have  been  a  calamity  to  his  race,  which  it  may  be 
doubted  if  all  his  public  services  would  have  counter- 
balanced. But,  in  truth,  O'Connell  did  not  want  or 
expect  them  to  accept  the  Peace  Besolutions.  He 
wanted  them  to  secede,  and  leave  him  to  pursue  his  new 
policy  in  peace. 

As  respects  this  new  policy — his  compact  with  the 
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Whi^ — we  can  all  see  now  that  it  was  not  a  wise 
or  beneficent  proceeding.  Putting  out  of  account  for 
the  moment  its  surrender  of  the  national  cause,  it  wa« 
not  the  best  method  of  obtaining  concessions  or  accom- 
plishing reforms.  Before  retiring  from  office,  Peel 
renewed  his  declaration  that  there  ought  to  be  complete 
equality  of  civil  and  poUtical  rights  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  so  that  no  one  should  be  at 
Ubertj  to  say  a  different  rule  existed  in  the  two 
countries.  In  public  employments,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  favour  of  the  Crown  should  be  bestowed  with- 
out reference  to  religious  distinctions.  He  admitted 
that  the  tenure  of  land,  and  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  ID  Ireland,  required  immediate  consideration,  and 
he  had  broken  completely  with  Protestant  ascendancy. 
He  rebuked  the  bigota  in  Parliament,  by  reminding 
tbem  in  language  which  O'Connell  might  echo,  that 
when  England  wanted  a  station  in  the  Mediterranean 
she  undertook  to  support  the  Catholic  religion  in  Malta 
in  order  to  obtain  it ;  that  when  she  wanted  Canada  she 
embodied  a  similar  condition  in  the  capitulation  of  that 
province ;  and  that  if  she  wanted  Ireland,  she  could  not 
alFord  to  adopt  a  more  rigorous  Puritanism  in  that 
country.  He  was  a  man  to  whom  Liberal  opinions  came 
tardily,  but  when  they  came  they  were  incorporated  with 
his  scheme  of  life,  and  it  was  his  practice  to  act  on  his 
convictions.  To  displace  such  a  statesman  to  make  way 
for  a  politician  without  insight  or  purpose,  without  the 
natural  heat  and  masculine  force  which  sway  men,  or  the 
l^eniahty  which  sometimes  gets  a  Minister  adopted  by  his 
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"**oefl  of  a  famine  which  in  .the  end  kiDed  or  banished 
one  ont  of  every  three  of  her  population — which  left 
*ide  districts  as  bare  of  men,  and  the  li\-ing  things  which 
thrive  where  men  thrive,  as  the  great  desert,  which,  in 
ita  dregs,  generated  new  and  horrible  diseases,  and 
thionghout  entire  counties  of  the  West  degraded  the 
Pemniints  of  a  pious  and  generous  race  into  the 
seinhhtnce  of  yahoos.  The  Minister  in  whom  the 
people  were  bade  to  trust  would  at  least,  it  might  be 
*i«ped,  face  this  calamity  with  the  determination  to 
*^ace  the  disaster  to  a  minimum.  It  is  certain  that 
^itt  or  Peel,  Fox  or  even  Canning,  would  have  taken 
•^vantage  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  popular 
-•eader  to  convince  Ireland,  by  decisive  aid  and  large 
'^'icessions,  that  the  Imperial  system  was  a  safer 
*"'^Iiance  than  a  local  Parliament.  It  may  be  assumed 
*'iut  a  generous  confederate  would  have  desired  to  make 
^•^•tne  attempt  to  realise  one  or  two  of  the  promises  by 
^"liich  the  Irish  leader  carried  the  Ministerial  elections. 
■'*ut  none  of  these  things  happened.  As  soon  as  the 
'-'lections  were  over,  the  policy  of  the  new  Administration 
Has  specified  in  the  House  of  Commons : — 

"  We  consider,"  said  Lord  John  RiiEeell,  "  that  the  social 
'^rii,-vaiK-cs  of  Ireland  arc  those  which  arc  most  prumineut,  and 
to  which  it  is  most  likely  to  he  in  our  power  to  afFoixl,  not  a 
r  iinplotc  and  immediate  remedy,  but  some  remedy,  some  kind 
i.f  inijirovcmcnt,  so  that  some  kind  of  hope  may  be  entertained 
that  ten  or  twelve  years  hence  the  country  will,  by  the  measures 
wr  undertake,  be  in  a  far  better  state  with  respect  to  the  fright- 
ful dcstiiution  and  misery  which  now  prevails  in  tliat  country. 
\\ 'f  have  that  practical  ubjeet  iu  view," 
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This  was  the  upshot  of  the  Whig  alliance,  and  it 
tests  its  policy  sufficiently.  In  the  days  of  his  str^igth 
and  courage,  so  paltry  a  substitute  for  his  prodigious 
promises  wQuld  probably  have  alienated  O'Coimell  on 
the  instant.  But  as  it  was,  he  weni  on  apfdauding 
their  intentions,  voting  for  their  measures,  and  dis- 
tributing the  degrading  alm^  of  their  patronage.* 

*  My  personal  conyiction  was  that  the  intention  of  allying  Idm- 
aelf  anew  with  the  Whigs  arose  in  0*GonneU*6  mind  after  the  Staie 
Trial  and  imprisonment.  The  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  Campbell " — ^the  same 
who  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Lreland  for  a  few  weeks  br  the  dis- 
placement of  Plnnket  ("  Young  Lreland,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  58),  and  wno  finally 
became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England — ^have,  however,  been  pnblislied  ainee 
the  first  part  of  t^s  work.  One  may  read  in  that  book  a  letter  written  by 
CConnell,  on  the  16th  September,  1843,  in  the  high-tide  of  liie  monster 
meetings,  a  fortnight  before  Mullaffhmast,  three  weeks  h&ixxre  ihe  Okmtftrf 
meeting  was  suppressed,  in  which  ne  invitee  the  Whig  leader  to  conciliate 
Ireland  by  certain  concessions,  and  thereby  secure  the  return  of  hiB  pftrty 
to  power : — "  Why  does  not  Lord  John  treat  us  to  a  magniloquent  epistle 
declaratory  of  his  determination  to  abate  the  Church  nuisance  in  Lrelaad, 
to  augment  our  popular  franchise,  to  yiyify  our  new  Corporations,  to  miti- 
gate  the  Statute  law  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  to  strike  off  a  few 
more  rotten  boroughs  in  Endland,  and  to  give  the  representatiyes  to  oar 
great  counties  P  in  short,  why  does  he  not  prove  himself  a  high-minded, 
nigh-gifted  statesman,  capable  of  leading  ms  friends  into  iJl  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  concUiating  the  Irish  nation,  and  strengthening 
the  British  Empire  P  "— **  Life  of  Loid  Campbell,*'  Yol.  IL,  p.  180. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   SECESSION. 

The  Young  Irelanders  did  not  wish  to  quit  the  Asso- 
ciatioQ,  because  to  quit  the  Association  meant  to  commit 
tlie  public  cause  to  Mr.  John  O'Connell  and  speedy 
ruin.  They  desired  to  keep  the  organisation  strong, 
because  it  was  the  instrument  by  which  they  hoped  to 
win  the  independence  of  the  country.  And  it  was 
plain,  beyond  all  reasonable  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that, 
if  they  retired,  the  national  question  would  be  gradually 
abandoned,  and  the  leader's  green  cap  made  over  to 
Lord  John  Kussell.  There  might  still  be  an  occasional 
hurrah  for  Repeal ;  but  Repeal  was  not  a  result  to  be 
attained  by  the  most  persuasive  hurrahing,  and  no  other 
e,\pedient  was  any  longer  proposed.  It  has  been  im- 
[juted  to  them  that  what  they  wanted  was  to  succeed  to 
the  authority  of  O'Connell.  Such  a  desire  would  have 
been  folly.  The  authority  of  O'Connell  was  purely  per- 
sonal, and  could  not  be  transferred  to  them,  or  to  any 
one — not  even  to  his  favourite  son,  by  his  own  most 
strenuous  exertions.  It  was  in  truth  a  force  which  had 
ser\'ed  its  purpose,  and  was  destined  to  die  out,  and  be 
succeeded  by  other  forces  more  in  harmony  with  new 
conditions  and  a  new  generation.  But  they  earnestly 
desired  to  avoid  a  public  split.     Even  the  traditional 
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authority  of  the  place  counted  for  something,  and  was  not 
to  be  lightly  relinquished.*  And  a  victory  or  defeat  in  a 
temporary  contest  was  little  to  them,  only  entering  on 
life,  and  who  hoped  to  taste  the  divine  joy  of  liberating 
their  country.  To  do  their  duty  with  the  least  possible 
friction  was  their  constant  aim.  Their  subsequent 
career  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  that  they  did  not 
shrink  from  sacrifice  when  duty  was  in  question ;  and 
I  am  persuaded  they  maintained  their  convictions  in 
Conciliation  HaU,  under  a  more  painful  responsibility 
than  they  afterwards  maintained  them  in  the  dock 
of  Green  Street,  or  Clonmel.  They  were  ready,  and 
no  doubt  they  were  bound,  to  bear  in  silence  much 
which  they  did  not  approve  of ;  but  among  the  sacri- 
fices which  a  man  is  called  upon  to  make  for  a  public 
cause,  his  own  veracity  and  self-respect  are  not  included. 
In  sheltering  the  seed  of  the  future,  it  was  not  merely 
the  external  show  of  union  which  it  was  needful  to  pre- 
serve, but  still  more  the  confidence  and  sympathy  which 
constitute  its  vital  sap. 

In  the  number  of  the  Nation  following  the  Peace 
Resolutions  there  was  not  a  murmur  against  O^Connell 
or  the  Association.  And  the  reader  will  note  that  later, 
in  more  trying  circumstances,  the  same  self-restraint 
was  maintained.  In  the  party  conflicts  which  marked 
the  decline  of  the  last  century  in  England,  Junius  and 

*  Ono  of  the  ordinary  staff  used  to  boast  that,  with  a  ohairman  and  a 
reporter  in  the  Com  Exchange,  he  could  move  aU  Ireland.  During  a 
period  when  meetings  were  suppressed  (under  a  temporary  Act),  anewn>aper 
hit  upon  the  device  of  reportmg  an  imaginary  Association  meeting  in  the 
accustomed  place,  with  speeches  attributed  to  O'Connell  and  other  popular 
men,  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  they  were  eagerly  read. 


TSE  SECESSION. 

Cliatham  assailed  George  III.  with  ferocioas  bitteniess ; 
but  Barke  kept  the  king's  name  out  of  a  controversy 
where  the  king's  policy  was  the  subject  of  bis  searching 
criticism.  This  was  the  course  we  took  with  respect  to 
O'Connell ;  partly  from  old  feelings  of  attachment,  but 
more,  perhaps,  from  the  fear  that  the  people  would  cease 
to  believe  in  anything,  if  they  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
idol  of  two  generations.  In  an  article  on  the  recent 
debate,  which  it  is  necessary  to  quote,  as  it  became  a 
ground  of  conflict,  I  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the 
view  opened  up  by  my  friends.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  Peace  Eesolutions,  I  insisted,  because  there  was  not 
at  that  time  any  hope,  or  aim,  of  employing  physical 
force,  from  which  the  current  of  events  had  carried  us 
far  away.  To  make  the  admission  more  significant,  I 
contrasted  it  with  the  different  hopes  and  aims  which 
existed  before  the  Clontarf  meeting. 

In  1843  the  Irish  people  rose  at  the  trumpet-call  of 
nationality,  and  these  battalions  of  fighting  men,  dis- 
ciplined and  marshalled,  with  banners  and  music,  and 
swayed  by  their  leaders  like  an  ordered  army,  looked 
the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Volunteers : — 

"  France,"  I  continued,  "  sent  them  offers  of  help  antl 
guidance  through  M.  Ledru-Rollin,  and  through  many  a  surer 
s-mree.  America  talked  openly  of  Baltimore  clippers,  and  raids 
iiver  the  Canadian  border.  The  journals  of  Europe  s])cculated 
■  •n  the  dayan  Irish  revolution  would  commence, and  ContincDtal 
>tatcsmen  spoke  more  practically,  in  stringent  tariffs  and  pro- 
hibitory regulations  directed  against  English  commerce,  what 
they  thought  of  the  matter.  To  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  millions 
who  knelt  by  the  Croppies'  grave  with  brothers'  love,  and  sung 
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the  fierce  songs  of  the  era  hy  their  hearths^  and  on  the  hill  sides^ 
and  at  their  wakes  and  fairs  and  merry  meetings^  there  was 
clearly  discernible  in  all  these  sudden  and  tremendous  assemblies 
an  intense  under-purpose,  which  fiUed  their  souls  with  vague, 
passionate  expectation.  What  it  meant  to  the  majority  of  them 
needs  no  oracle/' 

I  admitted  that  this  sentiment  had  been  shared,  and 
fostered,  by  the  writers  of  the  Nation  : — 

"  We  fully  confess  that  much  was  written  in  this  journal 
tending  to  that  end,  calculated  to  stimulate  the  hope  and  desire 
of  great  and  speedy  changes  wrought  by  a  people's  might;  but 
not  one  whit  beyond  what  was  spoken  by  the  orators  of  the 
movement  at  Mullaghmast  dinners,  and  in  Liamore  declarations, 
and  Mallow  defiances.  And  then,  or  since,  or  before,  there  was 
never  a  line  tending  to  excite  the  people  to  outrage,  or  insub- 
ordination— not  one  line.  We  taught  them  to  be  orderly  and 
obedient,  as  prime  duties  of  their  task  ;  for  there  is  nothing  so 
unlike  an  army  as  a  mob.  We  sought  to  plant  among  a  people, 
in  whom  long  slavery,  bitter  and  degrading'  oppression,  poverty 
and  ignorance,  had  deadened  their  instincts  of  freedom,  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  rights  and  resources  of  a  nation,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  be  used,  if  great  emergencies  demanded  their  use. 
But  our  voice  was  for  ever  raised  against  crime,  or  violence,  or 
breach  of  neighbourly  peace,  or  social  order.  This  was  the  era 
of  the  monster  meetings,  the  musters,  and  the  marches ;  when 
the  People^s  Courts  were  sitting,  and  the  Council  of  Three  Hun- 
dred in  immediate  prospect.'' 

I  described  the  gloomy  change  in  the  national  pro- 
spects which  followed  Clontarf ;  a  change  deepened  by 
sectarian  controversies  in  the  Association,  and  by  insults 
to  France  and  America. 

^'  From  that  hour,  the  tone  of  this  journal  on  the  meatu  of 
liberation  altered.     We  promised  speedy  and  sweeping  success 
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■M  more.  The  men  condncting  it,  saw  that  there  was  now  but 
une  mode  left — a  slow,  deliberate  one — and  throwing  away  their 
fenner  polioy  like  weapons  that  had  become  uselessj  they  turned 
with  all  their  energy  to  create  a  new  moral  force  in  the  country. 
EdncatioQ  and  Conciliation  were  their  means.  The  Repeal 
Reading  Booms,  Tlie  Library  of  Ireland,  many  reports  of  the 
.ISBociation,  many  volumes  of  national  literature,  were  fruits  of 
the  new  policy." 

At  the  era  of  the  State  trial,  when  there  was  a  risk 
of  the  people  being  stung  to  madness,  extraordinary 
exhortations  to  peace  and  forbearance  might,  I  admitted, 
be  well-timed. 

"Bat  that  danger  ie  gone  by,  and  a  new  one  has  arisen. 
The  danger  is  now  from  treachery  and  corruption.  Nobody,  we 
venture  to  say,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  thinks  that  the  Irish 
people  arc  preparing  to  take  arms  in  their  hands  to  overturn  the 
Whig  Ministry.  Any  protestations  on  that  score  might  be 
spared.  But  resolutions  a^inst  Repealers  taking  place  and 
ceasing  to  be  Repealers,  against  the  return  of  any  but  Rejieal 
candidates,  under  any  circumstances,  these  would  have  been 
|K;rtinent  to  our  condition.  It  is  the  side  from  which  danger  is 
threatened  that  men  ought  to  guard  ;  not  the  side  where  danger 
is  impossible." 

As  we  must  rely  on  moral  force,  the  greater,  I 
insisted,  was  the  need  that  our  policy  should  have  an 
intellif^ible  and  practical  method,  and  that  it  should  not 
wantonly  undo  one  year  what  it  had  strenuously  striven 
to  accomplish  the  year  before  : — 

"  Here,  where  all  men  agree  we  have  no  resource  but  moral 
force,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  see  that  there  i*  a  moral  force  created 
and  nourished  among  us.  That  it  may  grow  and  flourish,  it 
demands  culture  and  guidance.     Order  is  essential  to  it.     To 
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war^  marshalled  armies^  stored  axsenals^  mapped  campaigns^  are 
not  more  necessary  than  a  large^  distinct^  and  liberal  policy  to 
moral  progress.  Without  that  beacon^  men  ran  hither  and 
thither ;  doings  and  undoing ;  throwing  down  to-day  what  was 
built  up  with  care  and  pains  only  yesterday ;  outraging  friends 
won  by  labour  and  sacrifices^  belying  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  hopes ;  laying  waste  the  labour  of  years  by 
some  escapade  of  ignorance,  intolerance,  or  vanity/' 

In  this  article,  it  will  be  noted,  I  made  the  same 
concession  respecting  the  policy  and  hopes  of  the  na- 
tional party,  which  my  friends  had  made  in  Conciliation 
Hall ;  but  it  was  made  equally  in  vain.  It  was  not 
concessions  that  were  wanted,  but  some  plausible  ground 
of  quarrel.  O'Connell  and  his  sons  were  in  London, 
but  Captain  Broderick,  and  the  faithful  Head  Pacifica- 
tor, at  the  next  meeting  in  Conciliation  Hall,  dwelt  on 
the  awful  admission  of  the  Nation,  that  the  people  who 
had  assisted  at  Mullaghmast  musters  and  Mallow  de- 
fiances in  1843,  actually  contemplated  physical  force,  as 
a  possible  resource.  Captain  Broderick,  who  was  placed 
in  the  chair,  made  several  speeches.  He  was  disgusted 
at  the  opposition  to  a  principle  destined,  eventually,  to 
spread  peace  over  the  whole  world — ^the  great  principle 
of  moral  force.  He  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
good  intentions  of  Ministers,  and  he  was  in  consterna- 
tion at  a  statement  which  he  attributed  to  me,  that 
**  the  writers  of  the  Nation  '*  had  received  promises  of 
support  from  France  and  America  in  1843.  What  I 
wrote  was,  that  such  offers  were  made  to  the  people  of 
Ireland — which  was  notorious — but  the  gallant  Captain 
did  not  stand  on  trifles*    The  Head  Pacificator,  who 
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I  Was  "  watching  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance  over  the  safety 
of  the  Association  in  O'Connell's  absence,"  echoed  this 
aJarm,  and  Mr,  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  not  yet  got  his 
new  appointment,  naturally  shared  his  fears.  Other 
henchmen  fell  foul  of  O'Brien  and  Father  Kenyon  for 
their  speeches  at  KilruBh  ;  but  there  was  no  complaint 
of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Charles  O'Connell,  describing  the 
Young  Irelanders  as  place-beggars.  On  the  contrary, 
letters  were  read  from  certain  Kepeal  wardens,  censuring 
the  disturbers  who  had  so  unwarrantably  introduced  dis- 
senKions  into  the  Hall.  MItchel  and  Meagher  merely 
remarked  that  though  these  letters  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  according  to  practice,  they 
would  make  no  complaint.  What  they  desired  was  to 
gee  the  Association  apply  itself  to  the  business  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  leave  other  nations  to  attend  to  theirs. 
The  Head  Pacificator  solemnly  warned  them  tbat  there 
could  be  no  business  transacted  till  it  was  clearly 
a.-icertained  that  the  pobcy  on  which  O'Connell  founded 
the  Association  was  universally  admitted.  It  was 
notorious  that  the  Pacificator,  while  he  believed  in  any- 
thing, believed  in  the  principles  of  Locke  and  the 
practices  of  Washington ;  but  it  was  his  melancholy 
fate  to  be  the  hired  servant  of  an  Association  which 
suddenly  found  it  necessary  to  treat  these  principles  and 
practices  as  an  abomination,* 

*  "  The  poor  old  P«cifirator,  who  used  to  seem  to  me  a  sort  of  oiihAppj, 
nilipUced  Quixote,  in  the  serrice  of  a  sablime  Saacho  Panza,  has  become 
u  nuf  and  shifty,  and  as  iDdiSerent  to  tmth,  aa  the  Governor  of 
Bantaria.  AU8  !  poor  old  faded,  forlorn  agitator,  fortnuu  has  not  boea 
Lind  to  him.'' — Private  letter.  pe7«»  me. 
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The  Pilot,  which  for  a  time  had  been  rather  dis- 
avowed, now  rushed  to  the  front,  confident  of  sympathy 
and  support.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Primate,  it 
rather  overdid  its  part.  Mr.  Charles  O'Connell  sug- 
gested that  the  Young  Irelanders  wanted  places — ^that 
probably  being  the  motive  most  intelligible  to  him. 
Mr.  Barrett  could  affirm  that  some  of  them  were  already 
sold  to  the  Government  which  his  patrons  were  sup- 
porting in  office.  He  described  the  recent  speakers  at 
the  Association  as  attaches  of  the  Nation,  and  then  made 
a  specific  statement  of  the  gravest  character;  worse 
indeed  than  the  imputation  of  insanity,  for  it  was  an 
imputation  of  sordid  treason. 

^^  When  our  readers  are  told  that  men  have  always  boasted  to 
be  of  this  party,  men  who  during  the  State  trials  were  in  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Kemmis  and  the  Attomey-Greneral,  are 
now  writing  books  in  which  the  cause  of  our  country  is  stabbed 
through  the  side  of  O^Connell,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
associate the  most  deserving  of  those  young  gentlemen  from  the 
would-be  political  traitor  and  literary  assassin  .^^ 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  offensive  passages  were 
quoted,  which  identified  the  books  past  evasion  or 
denial.  I  had  treated  with  silent  scorn  various  pleasant 
inventions  of  the  Pilot,  but  so  specific  a  statement 
as  this  needed  a  specific  answer.  I  wrote  a  letter  in  my 
own  name,  addressed  to  the  journal,  making  the  charge. 
The  books  quoted  were,  I  said,  a  base  imitation  and 
piracy  of  the  Library  of  Ireland  ;*    no  one   connected 

*  They  were  called  the  National  Libraxr  of  Ireland,  and  were 
published  by  Mr.  McCormick,  Christ  Church  Place,  Dublin.  This  qttati 
uatioual  literature  illustrates  a  saying  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  that  no  good 
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with  the  Nation  or  the  Yonng  Ireland  party  had  ever 
contributed  a  line  to  any  one  of  them,  except  what  was 
stolen  from  their  writings  without  their  authority.  This 
serial  was  not  sanctioned  or  recommended  by  the 
Aaiion  ,-  but  among  the  testimonials  of  the  Press  quoted 
in  its  favour,  that  of  the  Pilof,  held  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  person  pointed  at  as  having  been  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Kemmis  and  the  Attorney- General  during 
the  State  prosecutions,  was  known  to  me  by  public 
repute,  and  was  understood  to  be  editor  of  the  serial  in 
qaestioD.  He  never  was  connected  in  any  manner  with 
the  Nation  or  the  Young  Ireland  party ;  but  he  was  an 
habitual  writer  in  the  Pi/ol,  both  before  and  after  his 
cotnmuaication  with  the  Attorney -General,  and  probably 
up  to  that  moment !  It  had  been  twice  stated  in  the 
Pi/ot  in  connection  with  this  revelation,  that  certain 
persons,  who  advocated  mixed  education  in  the  Nation, 
had  applied  for  professorships  and  other  employment  in 
the  new  colleges.  I  undertook,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  this  statement  was  true  of  certain  persons,  or  of 
any  one  person,  never  to  publish  another  number  of  the 
Nation. 

This  letter,  in  which  a  dishonouring  imputation  was 
specifically  answered,  and  answered  without  using  an 
offensive  phrase,  the  Pilot  refused  to  publish.  I  inserted 
it  in  tlie  Nation,  and  as  the  Pilot  was  only  another  name 
for  Mr.  John  O'Conuell,  the  refusal  went  to  swell  an 

wnrk  hw  hoCTi  done  io  the  world  thst  some  ugly  carieatnro  of  it  was  not 
Min-  to  Htart  Dp  to  riTil  it  st  the  inoiutMit,  and  »oiii«timea  got  mietaken  for 
it  in  Ihe  end.     See  Note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  ControTer»y  with  the 
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account  for  which  there  was  a  terrible  reckoning  in  the 
end.* 

At  the  same  time,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Repeal  Association,  which  I  desired  to  have  laid 
before  the  next  meeting,  answering  the  pleasant  inven- 
tions and  ingenious  glosses  of  Messrs.  Broderick,  Steele, 
and  Fitzpatrick,  on  my  article  of  the  previous  week. 
This  meeting,  lasting  by  adjournment  for  two  days,  was 
the  most  famous  and  fatal  in  all  its  annals.f  It  wit- 
nessed the  Secession,  long  secretly  plotted,  but  which 
proved  to  be  charged  with  consequences  little  foreseen 
by  its  authors.  Mr.  John  O'Connell  hurried  over  from 
London,  commissioned,  as  we  were  assured,  to  call  on 
the  Association,  to  choose  between  his  father  and  the 


*  Mr.  Lucas  passed  jadgment  on  the  transaction  in  the  Tablet,  as  far 
as  the  newspaper  was  concerned.  "  The  character  of  the  PUot,"  he  said, 
"  for  eyery  species  of  turpitude  is  now  so  well  known,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  sane  and  honest  man  to  take  its  assertion  at  even  the  lowest  aseigii- 
able  value.  A  statement  made  by  that  journal  is  prima  fiicie  a  lie."  The 
writer  in  question,  editor  of  the  books  cited,  was  Mr.  Mark  0*Gallaghan. 
He  became  a  Government  informer  in  '48,  and  died  a  few  years  later  in 
Tasmania,  in  the  house  of  another  Government  informer  sent  to  that 
country,  to  watch  over  O'Brien  and  Meagher.  He  had  probably  gone 
astray  earlier.  It  was  of  him  O'Connell  declared,  after  his  trial  in  '44, 
that  a  document  known  as  the  "  MuUaghmast  Ballad,"  given  in  evidence 
against  the  traversers,  was  "circulated  by  an  indindual  who  was  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Grown  lawyers."  His  only  attempt  to 
become  a  correspondent  of  the  NcUion  ended  in  a  characterisiie  manner. 
In  1843,  during  the  O'Connell  trial,  he  brought  me  a  letter  for  publication, 
which  after  having  glanced  over  I  sent  to  the  printing  office.  Late  at  niffht 
the  foreman  printer  came  to  my  house  and  awoke  me,  to  ask  advice  nnder 
suBpicious  circumstances.  The  writer  of  the  letter  having  gone  to  the 
office  to  read  a  proof  of  it  after  midnight,  was  observed  to  slyly  slip  into 
his  pocket  each  sheet  of  the  MS.  as  soon  as  it  was  read — contrary  to  the 
habit  of  newspaper  offices,  which  is  to  retain  the  MS.  as  evidence 
of  authorship.  "What  am  I  to  do  under  the  circumstanoes  P"  the  fore- 
man inquired.  "  Throw  the  letter  out  of  the  paper,"  I  ssid,  *'  and 
distribute  the  type ;"  and  thus  began  and  ended  hb  attempted  connection 
with  the  Nation. 

t  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  27th  and  28th,  '46. 
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Young  Irelanders;  both  could  not  remain  members. 
The  attendance  was  immense,  and  the  assembly  was 
agitated  by  the  mysterious  tremor  which  seems  to  flow 
like  mesmerism  from  a  decisive  event.  Smith  O'Brien, 
Meagher,  Mitchel,  and  Henry  Grattan,  were  present,  as 
well  as  Mr.  John  O'ConneU,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell, 
junior,  and  the  usual  officials.  The  business  was  opened 
by  reading  a  letter  from  O'ConneU,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  advocacy  of  physical  force  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  those  who  stood  upon  a  constitution  of  the 
Repeal  Association  to  co-operate  with  those  who  would 
not  adhere  to  it.  The  subject  did  not  admit  o£  any 
species  of  compromise.  These  peaceful  doctrines 
involved  every  case  except  defence  against  uncon- 
stitutional violence.  He  meant  to  publish  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  showing  the  infinite  mischief 
which  the  advocates  of  physical  force,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  recent  solemn  resolutions,  continued  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  had  in6icted  on  the  country. 
To  turn  to  pleasanter  themes,  he  was  able  to  report  that 
the  Government  would  no  longer  exclude  Repealers 
from  promotion  in  the  professions,  and  it  was  probable 
the  Chancellor  would  restore  the  superseded  magistrates. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  could  not  possibly  be  mis- 
understood—  the  Young  Irelanders  were  to  be  pushed 
out  of  the  Association.  Their  profession  of  peaceful 
intentions  had  reached  the  very  verge  of  self-respect ; 
to  say  more  was  impossible,  without  violating  truth  and 
conscience.  The  resolutions  were  confessedly  framed 
to  draw  a  line  between  Old  and  Young  Ireland ;  and  no 
P  2 
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other  line,  it  seemed,  would  suffice  than  one  marking 
the  inside  and  outside  of  Conciliation  Hall.  O'Brien 
endeavoured  by  private  remonstrance  with  Mr.  John 
O'Connell  to  avert  a  crisis,  but  without  success.  Then 
for  the  first  time  he  took  his  side  unequivocally  with  the 
young  men.  At  the  public  meeting  he  spoke  with 
vigorous  sense,  dignity,  and  force.  After  alluding  to 
the  offensive  comments  made  a  week  before  on  his 
Kilrush  speech,  he  said  : — 

*'  He  did  not  go  there  to  quarrel  with  any  one ;  he  went  to  aid 
in  repealing  the  Union,  and  when  he  thought  he  could  not 
promote  this  purpose,  he  would  stay  away.  When  he  joined  the 
Association  he  had  determined  never  to  be  a  party  to  a  counter 
agency  to  that  adopted  by  O^Connell;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
could  not  undertake  to  co-operate  in  proceedings  which  he  con- 
sidered unjust  and  impolitic.  The  Association  had  been  called 
on  to  declare  that  no  circumstances  in  any  country  would  justify 
the  use  of  arms  for  the  attainment  of  any  political  amelioration  ; 
but  this  was  a  doctrine  to  which  he  did  not  subscribe.  The  best 
writers  on  government  laid  down  that  in  free  countries  there  were 
many  circumstances  which  justified  a  recourse  to  arms.  It 
was  by  the  right  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  subject  that  the 
Queen  held  her  throne.  So  it  was  with  the  kings  of  France, 
Belgium,  Greece,  and  Holland;  and  in  all  these  cases  the  right 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  public  policy  and  international  law 
of  Europe.  In  Ireland  in  '82,  if  the  demand  of  the  volunteers 
for  a  free  constitution  had  been  rejected,  he  believed  such  a  right 
would  have  arisen.  What  was  most  unfortunate  respecting  this 
question  was  that  it  was  purely  speculative ;  he  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  a  single  person  connected  with  the  Association^ 
who  desired  an  appeal  to  arms  under  the  present  circumstances. 
Such  an  appeal  would  be  madness  and  wickedness,  and  neither 
O'Connell  nor  any  of  his  family  could  be  more  determined  in 
resisting  it  than  he  was.     Had  he  been  informed  that  it  was 
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w  'ntfodetl  to  propose  this  test,  he  would  have  attended  the  Com- 
nittee,  and  eodeavouivd  to  procure  a  inodificatioa  of  it.  He  was 
afraid  the  tendency  of  the  resolution  and  the  letter  read  that 
day  was  to  drive  from  the  Association  men  identified  in  opinion 
>nth  tJie  Nation  newspaper.  This  was  a  meusnre  to  whieh  he 
could  be  no  party.  If  there  wae  any  attempt  to  cut  off  the 
Xation  from  connection  with  the  Association,  or  to  exclude  the 
gentJemen  freeing  with  it  from  the  Committee,  he  would  find 
it  impossible  to  co-operate  with  the  Association  till  they  were 
restored.  But  why  was  such  an  alternative  necessary  ?  If 
aji^'thing  in  violation  of  the  constatution  of  the  Association  was 
done,  let  the  individual  offending  be  dealt  with ;  but  to  raise  a 
speculative  question  to  exclude  certain  persons  was  suicidal. 
It  pained  him  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  leader  of  the 
Association,  but  in  all  public  bodies  a  reasonable  difference  of 
ufHnion  should  be  allowed.  He  trusted  that  the  breach  was 
niit  irrepaiuble,  and  that  the  past  might  be  buried  in  a  general 
oblivion. 

"  There  was  another  question  on  which  he  felt  bound  to  be 
perfectly  explicit ;  the  policy  of  Repealers  in  his  opinion  was  to 
keep  a  distinct  national  party  in  the  House  o£  Commons,  and 
support  gi-od  measures,  from  whichever  party  they  came.  To 
maintain  their  independence  they  must  not  solicit  favours  from 
the  Govt-rnment,  or,  by  acccptinff  them,  permit  their  mouths  to 
lie  closed.  In  lH3t  certain  able  and  prominent  Repealers — of 
whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Mr.  Sheil— took  office  under 
the  Whij^  ;  wliat  wja  the  result  ?  He  would  not  say  they  were 
■.■uuvinc-eJ,  but  certainly  they  were  silenced.  If  the  Association 
meant  to  encourage  such  a  system  he  could  not  coincide  with 
them.  The  State  trial  had  not  discounted  the  Repeal  cause  so 
much  as  the  loss  of  Dunjifarvan.  He  trusted  nothing  would  lie 
done  to  destroy  a  confi'deracy  the  most  powerful  tliat  ever  existed 
fi>r  the  achievement  of  a  people's  liberty," 

It  was  a  serious  task  for  Mr.  Jobn  O'Connell  to 
answer   a   statement    so   simple,    straightforward,    and 
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moderate  as  this.  He  began  with  the  Whigs.  They 
were  subject  to  suspicion  and  reproach  in  England  for 
being  the  friends  of  Ireland ;  was  it  in  accordance  with 
Irish  generosity  to  condemn  them  before  they  had  time 
to  show  what  they  would  do  ? 

''  As  to  patronage,  places  must  be  filled  by  men  of  edocation 
and  acquirements ;  were  they  to  be  oniformly  filled  by  enemie» 
of  the  popular  cause?  Must  avowed  Repealers^  though  their 
health  and  their  fortune  were  depressed,  give  the  fa9  to  then  ? 
Mr.  O'Brien  declared  that  had  he  known  it  was  intended  U^ 
pn>po8e  the  Peace  Resolutions,  he  would  have  attended  tbr 
Committee  and  have  endeavoured  to  modify  them.  There  might 
have  been  a  want  of  form  in  not  giving  notice ;  bat  it  most  bp 
remenil)ered  they  were  proposed  by  the  founder  of  the  Ashv 
ciation,  as  a  reiteration  of  its  original  principles.  Thoee  who 
accepted  the  test  necessarily  accepted  it  in  the  sense  of  the  pp^ 
piiser;  and,  if  those  who  accepted  the  fundamental  principle^ 
were  in  a  minority — if  they  were  but  a  hundred,  or  twenty^  or 
five,  if  there  was  no  one  but  Daniel  O^Connell  himself — ^the  rwt, 
however  talented  or  respectable,  were  in  the  Association  under  « 
mistake.  If  the  child  had  grown  too  strong  for  its  parent,  tk 
Association  mi^ht  adopt  a  resolution  affirming  that  there  wm  « 
case  beyond  that  of  mere  defence,  in  which  an  appeal  to  arm.* 
was  justifiable;  then  the  Hall  and  the  Repeal  machinery  woaU 
Ihilonp^  to  them.  But  there  could  be  no  intercourse  betwefii 
them  and  O'Connell ;  there  would  be  an  impasaable  barrier 
Imtween  them.  Look  at  the  countries  revolutionised  by  fom. 
Take  America ;  mob  law  prevailed,  honest  debts  were  repudiated 
by  a(;tR  of  the  le^slature,  convents  were  pillagedj  and  the 
bn!iHlin^  of  slaves  was  favoured  and  encouraged.  Look  at 
Frant^ ;  the  pri^ss  was  shackled,  the  voice  of  public  opiaion 
irnpiNiiHi  ill  ev(*ry  way,  and  one- fourth  of  the  repreaentativti 
were  paid  servants  of  the  eruwn.  These  were  the  results  of 
l>hyMi('al  fonv.     In  Belgium  there  was  an  infidel  party,  iriiichi 
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in  the  case  of  a  conflict  of  the  coatineatal  powers,  would  betray 
her  to  the  invader.  Her  people  wanted  the  tranquillity  and 
bsppinees  which  would  have  flowed  from  the  attainment  of  her 
iod^pendenu;  by  peat-eful  and  moral  means.  If  he  appealed  to 
all  ancient  and  all  modem  history,  the  result  would  be  the  same. 
Whatever  the  consequences  might  be,  therefore,  he  could  not 
oon^nt  to  modify  the  Resolutions.  Though  it  was  bitterly 
painfol,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
Kepealers  who  accept«d  the  resolations,  to  work  with  those 
^ntlemen  who  persisted  in  oppoBing  them.  His  father  could 
hot  accvpt  the  aid  of  any  man  who  did  not  agree  with  them. 
The  Association  had  ot  course  a  right  to  modify  them,  to  meet 
the  viewa  of  Mr.  O'Brien  and  the  Young  Ireland  party,  bnt  that 
mommt  the  founder  of  the  Association  most  retire."  *' 

After  some  smaller  talk  it  was  su^^sted  that  an 
adjoarnment  was  desirable ;  O'Brien  supported  this 
course.  If  the  only  alternative  was  the  one  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  he  should  retire  from  the  meet- 
ing and  leave  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  friends  to  pursue 
their  own  policy.  But  he  would  not  quit  the  Associa- 
tion till  he  was  expelled.  Before  the  meeting  separated 
ilr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  Junior,  announced  the  first  blow 
struck  for  the  national  cause  since  the  Whigs  came  into 
office.     Dundalk  had  invited  him  to  become  a  candidate, 

*  ThMe  marveUons  Tieira  of  foreign  politics  were  expected  donbtlesBlj 
to  find  believen  eomewhcre.  But  it  isscareelj  conceivable  th&t  even  Hr 
John  O'Connell  regarded  the  mob  law  in  America  aa  more  ahamefnl  than 
Lord  George  Gordon's  riaU  in  EnKland.  or  that  ho  comridered  the  repu- 
diation of  public  losne  br  some  of  the  StaU  legislatures  in  the  United 
Stat«s  conld  match  the  nhiftinc  of  EngLsh  burthens  on  Ireland  by  the 
imperial  parliament ;  or  that  there  was  as  large  a  proportion  of  official 
and  hired  repreaentalives  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  under  Louia  Philippe, 
an  George  111.  niaintiined  in  tbe  tree  Parliament  of  Ireland  after  its 
d«clanttion  of  independence ;  or  that  he  was  ignorant  that  the  infidel  party 

.n  Belgium  were,  like  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  pupils  and  imitators  of  tbe 

nfidel  philoeopbers  of  England. 
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and  he  would  inevitably  be  elected,  because  he  was  son 
to  the  Liberator  and  a  sound  Repealer.* 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  opened  by  the  secretary 
reading  the  letter  of  remonstrance  which  I  had  addressed 
to  him.  It  was  a  lengthy  document,  justifying  the 
policy  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  John  O'Connell  answered  in 
a  still  longer  speech,  and  Mr.  Mitchel  responded;  but 
letter  and  speeches  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  mo- 
mentous transactions  with  which  the  day  closed.  On 
the  general  question  Mitchel  declared  that  it  was  plain 
to  all  the  world  the  cause  of  dissension  in  the  Hall  was 
not  physical  force ;  nobody  was  in  the  least  afraid  of 
physical  force,  but  many  were  mortally  afraid  of 
Wbiggery  and  place-begging. 

Did  they  think,  he  demanded,  that  men,  who  had 
been  one  day  begging  at  the  door  of  the  English 
Minister,  would  come  next  day  to  the  Hall,  to  helpthe 

*  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  was  accordingly  elected  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
result  illustrated  in  a  oonvincine  manner  the  perils  involyed  in  a  compact 
between  the  Repealers  and  the  Govemment.  He  never  opened  his  lips  in 
parliament  on  tne  subject  of  Repeal,  but  in  the  fulness  of  time,  after  his 
lather's  death,  accepted  an  appointment  from  a  Whig  statesman,  and 
retired  from  politics  Quod  erat  demonstrandum.  The  Whig  Solicitor- 
Oenoral,  Mr.  Monahan,  had  gone  as  candidate  to  Dundalk  in  the  first 
instance,  expecting  to  be  as  successful  as  Mr.  Shell ;  but  the  public  feeling 
about  Dungarvan  determined  the  electors  not  to  receiye  him,  and  eyen 
disposed  them  to  look  coldly  on  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  for  the  share  his 
father  had  in  that  transaction.  At  a  later  period,  when  there  was  a  general 
washing  of  soiled  linen  in  Conciliation  Hall,  Mr.  John  Augustus  O'Neill, 
the  seconder  of  the  Peace  Resolutions,  gave  this  account  oithe  election : — 
**  With  reference  to  Dundalk,  Mr.  John  O'Connell  says  it  was  offered  to 
me.  I  will  tell  you  the  circumstances.  It  was  canvassed  by  young  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  the  reception  he  met  with  led  him,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  others,  to  think  that  his  election  was  doubtful ;  upon  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  wrote  from  London,  and  advised  that  I  should  be  asked  to 
go  down  and  offer  myself.  I  said  I  would  be  very  glad  to  represent  any 
constituency  of  Irishmen,  but  I  should  consider  myself  doing  the  cause  a 
disservice  if  I  stood  and  was  returned  for  a  constituency  that  nad  met  with 
coldness  the  son  of  O'Connell" 
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country  to  get  rid  of  English  ministers  altogether  ?  For 
tiis  part  he  had  entered  the  Association,  believing  it  was 
to  be  made  an  instrument  for  wresting  the  country  out 
of  the  hands  of  English  parties,  not  a  coadjutor  with 
either  of  them  in  perpetuating  its  degradation. 

"  To  be  sure  (he  went  on)  it  is  now  intimated  to  me  and 
otliers  pretty  broadly  that  we  can  leave  this  Association.  Truly 
Wit  have  that  alternative;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  yet 
villiog  to  adopt  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  entered  it  with 
t  aerioufi  determination  to  do  what  in  me  lay  to  help  what  I 
fondly  believed  might  become  a  g;reat  national  movement  for  the 
VberatioD  o£  Ireland ;  aad  a  man  who  is  iu  earnest  in  anj-tliing 
hf  sets  about,  is  not  easily  driven  from  Lis  purpose  by  discourage- 
tnent  or  disgust.  Besides  (and  1  hope  it  wilt  not  be  decmtd 
pn«umptuoue  to  say  bo),  I  am  one  of  the  Saxon  Irishmen  of  the 
north,  and  you  want  that  race  of  Irialimen  in  your  ranks  more 
than  any  others :  yon  cannot  well  afford  to  drive  even  one  away 
from  yon,  however  humble  and  uninHuential.  And  let  me  tell 
vnu,  friends,  this  is  our  country  as  well  as  yours.  You  need  not 
«pect  to  free  it  from  the  mighty  power  of  England  by  your- 
selves. Drive  the  L'lster  Protestants  away  from  your  movement 
by  needless  tests,  and  you  perpetuate  the  degradation  both  of 
yourselves  and  them,  Keip  thcni  at  a  distance  from  you — make 
joiirselves  subse^^■ient  to  the  old  and  well-known  English  pi>liey 
i>f  ruling  Ireland  always  by  one  party  or  the  other — and  England 
will  keep  her  heel  upon  both  your  necks  for  ever." 

After  an  interval  of  the  Head  Pacificator,  Meagher 
followed  Mitchel.  He  justified  my  letter,  and  defended 
the  Nation  with  the  warmest  sjmpatliy.  On  the  latter 
subject  he  said  : — 

"  I  have  no  more  connection  with  the  Xalioii  than  with  the 
Tiiiiei.  I,  therefore,  feel  no  delicacy  in  appearing  here  this  day 
in  defence  of  its  principles,  with  which  1  avow  myself  identitied. 
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Yes,  fully  identified,  my  friends.  The  character  of  that  journal 
is  above  reproach,  and  the  ability  that  sustains  it  has  won  a 
European  fame.  The  genius  of  which  it  is  the  ofiEspring,  the 
truth  of  which  it  is  the  oracle,  have  been  recognised  by  friends 
and  foes.  I  care  not  how  it  may  be  assailed — I  care  not  however 
great  may  be  the  talent,  however  high  may  be  the  position  of  those 
who  now  consider  it  their  duty  to  impeach  its  writings — I  do 
think  that  it  has  won  too  splendid  a  reputation  to  lose  the  influence 
it  has  secured.  The  people  whose  enthusiasm  has  been  kindled 
by  the  impetuous  fire  of  its  verse,  and  whose  sentiments  have 
been  ennobled  by  the  earnest  purity  of  its  teaching — ^to  whom  it 
has  given  songs  for  the  hearth,  the  mountain,  and  the  field — will 
not  ratify,  I  trust,  the  censure  that  has  been  pronounced  upon  it 
in  this  Hall.  Truth  will  have  its  day  of  triumph  as  its  day  of 
trial,  and  I  do  believe  that  the  fearless  patriotism  which  in  those 
pages  braved  the  prejudices  of  the  day  to  enunciate  new  truths 
will  triumph  in  the  end.'' 

There  was  not,  he  contended,  the  least  necessity  for 
the  Peace  Eesolutions.  Under  existing  circamstances 
an  appeal  to  arms  wonld  be  senseless  ;  there  might  be  a 
riot  in  the  street,  there  would  be  no  revolution  in  the 
country.  The  Registrary  Club,  the  Beading  Boom,  the 
hustings, — these  would  be  the  positions  the  Bepealers 
would  occupy.  Votes,  books,  and  reports,  were  the 
weapons  they  would  employ.  If  a  peaceful  policy  were 
pursued  with  sincerity  and  stem  determination  of  pur- 
pose, he  believed  it  would  succeed. 

He  had  objected  to  the  new  resolutions  as  unneces- 
sary, he  objected  to  them  also,  because  by  assenting  to 
them  he  would  have  pledged  himself  to  the  unqualified 
repudiation  of  physical  force  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances.      There  were  times  and  places  that  de- 
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manded  force ;   ojnnioi)  migljLi  operate  t^ainst  opinion, 
Imt  force  must  be  used  against  force  :  — 

"  The  soldier  is  proof  against  an  argument,  but  he  is  not 

pioot  against  a  bullet.     The  man  that  will  listen  to  reason,  let 

^  be  reasoned  vith ;  but  it  is  the  weaponed  arm  of  the  patriot 

">«t  can  alone  avail  against  battalioned  despotism.      Then,  my 

"Jrf  Mayor,  I  do  not  disclaim  the  use  of  arms  as  immoral,  nor 

«*  I  believe  it  is  the  truth  to  say  that  the  God  of  Heaven  with- 

"olda  His  sanctitm  from  the  use  tif  arms.    From  the  day  on  which, 

"*    the  valley  o£    fiethulia,  He  nerved  the  arm    of  the  Jewish 

ff'*'!  to  smite  the  drunken  tyrant  in  his  tent,  down  to  the  hour 

^  vbich  He  blessed  the  insurgent  chivalry  of  the  Belgian  priestn, 

**i«  almighty  hand  hath  been  stretched  forth  from  His  throne  of 

^^^t,  to  consecrate  the  Hag  of  freedom,  to  bless  the  patriot's 

^Oid.     Be  it  for  the  defence,  or  be  it  for  the  assertion  of  a 

^^tion's  liberty,  I   look  upon   the  sword  as  a  eacred  weapon. 

"\,nd  if,  my  lord,  it  ha.s  sometimeB  reddemvl  the  shroud  of  the 

'"' J) pressor,  like  the  anointed  rod  of   the  high  priest,  it  has,  at 

*jther  times,  blossomed  into  flowers  to  deck  the  freeman's  brow. 

■Abhor  the  sword  and  stigmatise  the  sword  ?     No,  my  lord,  for  in 

the  cragged  passes  of  the  Tyrol  it  cut  in  pieces  the  banner  of  the 

llavarian,  and  won  an  immortality  for  the  peasant  of  Innspruck. 

Abhor  the  sword  and  stigmatise  the  sword?     No,  my  lord,  for 

at  its  blow  a  giant  nation  sprang  up  from  the  waters  of  the 

Atlantic,  and  by  its  redeeming  magic  the  fettered  colony  became 

a  daring   free  republic.      Abhor  the  sword  and  stigmatise  the 

swoni  ?      No,  my  lord,  for  it  scourged  the  Dutch  marauders  out 

■  if  the  fine  old  towns  of  Belgium,  back  into  their  own  phlegmatic 

<namps,  and    knocked    their    flag,  and    laws,  and    sceptre,  and 

liayonets,  into  the  sluggifih  waters  of  the  Scheldt.      My  lord,  I 

learned  that  it  was  the  right  of  a  nation  to  govern  itself,  not  in 

this   Hall,  but  upon  the  ramparts  of  Antwerp.      I  learned  the 

tirst  article  of  a  nation's  creed  upon  those  ramparts,  where  free- 

ilom  was  justly  estimated,  and  where  the  possession  of  the  precious 

gift  was  purchased  by  the  effusion  of  generous  blood.     My  lord. 
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I  admire  the  Belgians^  I  honour  the  Belgians  for  their  coforage 
and  their  daring ;  and  I  will  not  stigmatise  the  means  by  which 
they  obtained  a  citizen  king,  a  Chamber  of  Deputies — '^ 

This  was  thrilling  music ;  but  Mr.  John  O'Connell 
had  no  ear  for  music  which  appealed  to  the  nobler 
sentiments.  He  hastily  interposed.  It  was  the 
strongest  conviction  of  his  soul  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  the  Association  to  allow  Mr.  Meagher  to  pro- 
ceed. He  had  thought  that  the  debate  might  be  again 
adjourned,  but  now  he  feared  the  time  had  come  to  say 
yea  or  nay  to  the  question.  The  sentiments  Mr. 
Meagher  avowed  were  sentiments  directly  and  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  of  the  founder  of  the 
Association,  and  therefore  the  Association  must  cease 
to  exist,  or  Mr.  Meagher  must  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
it.  If  the  meeting  approved  of  these  sentiments  he 
would  retire.  Captain  Broderick  and  the  Head  Pacifi- 
cator tliought  it  essential  to  express  a  similar  intention ; 
in  such  a  contingency  they  also  would  retire. 

One  of  my  friends  has  sent  me  his  recollections  of 
that  memorable  scene.  "  When  Meagher  began  to 
speak,  he  was  received  with  coldness,  even  with  rude- 
ness; but  he  gradually  stole  on  the  sympathy  of  the 
audience.  He  warmed  on  his  subject,  and  the  warmth 
became  contagious ;  until  when  he  rose  to  the  height  of 
his  theme  there  appeared  to  be  but  one  heart  in  the 
meeting,  and  it  beat  in  accord  with  the  orator.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  suppressed  for  a  time,  broke 
out  at  last,  like  a  sudden  storm,  in  bursts  of  ecstacy. 
It  was  perhaps  the  greatest  speech  that  historic  hall  had 
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ever  echoed."  This  vivid  sketch  expresses,  I  have  no 
doabt,  the  general  conviction  of  the  time,  but  it  scarcely 
expresses  mine.  The  speech  was  a  remarkable  intellec- 
tual feat ;  it  sparkled  with  illustrations  which  exploded 
Uke  fireworks ;  it  sometimes  by  happy  touches  of 
humour  tickled  his  audience  into  irresistible  laughter ; 
it  often  made  them  vibrate  with  passion ;  his  languid 
blue  eve  glowed,  and  his  slight  form  swelled,  as  it 
"eeraed,  into  nobler  proportions  as  he  repudiated  the 
"a«e  doctrine  of  eternal  submission  to  injustice.  But 
'Or  the  purpose  of  the  pending  controversy,  the  oration 
^'aa  rasli  and  inconsiderate ;  it  lent  some  show  to  the 
'ulsc  pretence  on  which  the  Peace  Resolutions  were 
founded.  On  the  other  hand,  Mitchel's  speech  was 
*5uite  naked  of  ornament,  but  it  was  animated  by  the 
Higher  eloquence  of  reason  and  conviction,  and  its  plain 
vigour  won  something  better  than  applause— assent  and 
sympathy.  He  wanted  to  produce  a  result  then  and 
there,  and  liis  clear,  strong  sentences  fell  like  strokes  of 
the  short  Roman  sword,  iopping  and  maiming  wlierever 
tlit^v  lighted.  It  wa><  sometimes  savage  in  its  phiinncss, 
as  when  be  describi-d  the  result  of  driving  out  the 
I'lster  men,  but  it  was  an  occasion  that  justified  the 
naked  truth.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
line  orator  was  a  man,  the  other  a  boy.  Mitchel  was 
pa.-;t  thirty,  the  father  of  a  family,  long  trained  in 
professional  and  public  business  ;  Meagher  was  little 
past  twenty — a  period  of  life  when  young  men  are 
ordinarily  afraid  to  hear  their  own  voices — and  his 
experience  and  discipline  in  the  world's  business  had 
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lasted  only  a  few  months.  Mr.  John  O'Connell's  fears 
for  the  safety  of  the  Association,  which  moved  the  pro- 
found depths  of  his  soul,  were  fears,  it  will  he  under- 
stood, lest  the  Whig  ministers  (who  had  denounced 
Peel's  prosecution  in  '43  as  an  injustice  and  a  hlunder) 
should  prosecute  the  same  party  themselves,  while  its 
leader  was  employed  in  maintaining  them  in  office  at 
the  serious  risk  of  his  popularity  and  influence. 

O'Brien,  who  had  watched  the  second  day's  debate 
in  silence,  now  interposed.  He  spoke  in  grave  and 
deliberate  terms,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  anticipated  the 
verdict  of  posterity  on  the  transaction  passing  before 
him: — 

''  I  am  afraid  that  the  alternative  which  has  been  presented 
to  us  by  Mr.  John  O^Connell  is  of  such  a  nature  as  necessarily  to 
compel  the  termination  of  this  discussion^  because  he  gives  us  no 
other  choice  than  his  seceding  from  the  Association,  or  closing 
this  discussion.  But  I  cannot  allow  this  meeting  to  come  to 
such  a  conclusion  without  expressing  my  opinion  that  the  course 
of  argument  adopted  by  Mr.  Meagher  was  perfectly  fair  and 
legitimate.  I  understand  we  were  invited  to  come  here  to-day 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  deliberately  whether  any  gentle- 
man can  continue  a  member  of  this  Association  who  entertains 
the  opinion,  conscientiously,  that  there  are  occasions  which  justify 
a  nation  resorting  to  the  sword  for  the  vindication  of  its  liberties. 
Mr.  Meagher  has  distinctly  stated  that  he  joined  this  Association 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  repeal  by  peaceful  and  moral  means 
alone.  But  he  does  not  consider,  nor  do  I  consider,  that  when 
you  invite  us  to  a  discussion  of  this  description,  we  are  precluded 
from  asserting  the  opinion  which,  after  all,  is  involved  in  the 
discussion  :  and  for  submitting  such  reasons  as  we  feel  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  submit  to  our  fellow-countrymen  in  vindication  of 
the  opinions   which    have    been    arraigned.      Remember  this, 
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geDtlemeD, — and  it  is  fit  you  should  remember  it, — for  the 
proceedings  of  this  day  arc  an  eveat  in  Irish  history.  You  are 
eharg«l  with  being  a  people  who  will  never  give  fair  play  to  an 
idveraary.  You  are  charged  with  being  willing  slaves  to  any 
dnpot  who  may  obtain  the  reins  of  power  at  a  particular  moment. 
Thid  is  the  charge  against  the  Irish  people.  I  entertain  a  differ- 
ent opinion  of  ihcm.  I  should  designate  as  a  calumniator  the 
man  who  would  give  you  such  a  charaeter ;  but  I  ask  you,  are 
yoQ  now  going  to  fortify,  as  far  as  regards  this  assembly,  the 
aswrtion  of  your  enemies,  by  putting  down  the  man  who  is 
cad».voaring  calmly  and  dispassionately  to  discuss  a  (juestion  to 
which  be  was  invited — which  he  was  compelled  to  discuBS? 
If  this  discussioQ  be  terminated,  I  shall  have  the  satisfiu^tion  of 
fotering  my  protest  against  the  proceeding  which  put  down  Mr. 
Meagher  on  the  present  occasion." 

Meagher  attempted  to  complete  his  speech,  but  as 
Mr.  John  O'Connell  rose  at  the  same  time,  he  (^rave  way 
to  him.  The  questioD,  Mr.  O'Connell  said,  was  not 
should  a  young  man  he  put  down?  but  should  the 
young  man  put  down  the  Association?  It  was  a  ques- 
tion between  the  founder  and  certain  objectors ;  if  the 
members  would  not  stand  bj  the  founder,  let  them  adopt 
other  resolutions  and  another  leader. 

O'Brien,  considering  that  all  chance  of  accommoda- 
tion was  now  at  an  end,  got  up  and  left  the  Hall.  The 
contemporary  journals  describe  him  as  being  accom- 
panied by  ilr.  Meagher,  Mr.  Mitchel,  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth, 
Fr.  Meehan,  Captain  Bryan,  Mr.  Devin  Reilly,  and 
Mr.  Gavan  Duffy,  and  by  a  section  of  the  meeting  who 
followed  and  applauded  them.  This  was  the  memorable 
Secession,  which,  from  its  first  design  up  to  its  accom- 
plishment, was  the  work  of  John  O'Connell.     The  most 
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"Unbiassed  of  witnesses,  his  brother  Maurice,  afterwards 
declared,  that  John  did  all  the  mischief.* 

When    a  report    of   this    transaction  reached   the 
provinces    there    was    a    panse   of  astonishment   and 
dismay.     The   business  was   inexplicable;    but   it  was 
O'Connell's  doing,  and  he  had  doubtless  good  reasons, 
men  whispered,  though  they  might  not  be  apparent  at 
the  moment.    Besides,  O'Brien  and  the  rest  had  retired; 
and  if  men  will  retire,  how  can  you  prevent  them  ? 
It  was  a  pity,  but  it  would  all  come  right  in  the  end. 
Some  resolute  spirits,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that 
the  Secession  must  be  only  for  a  brief  period ;  the  right 
to  return  being  reserved ;  at  least  till  the  country  was 
appealed  to.     There  were  a  million  of  enrolled  members 
and  five  millions  of  sympathisers  entitled  to  exercise  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  proceedings  in  Conciliation 
Hall.     Moreover,  if  it  was   intended  to   press  on  the 
national  cause,  the  spectacle  of  independent  men  driven 
out  of  the  organisation  on  so  transparent  a  pretence, 
would  be  fatal  to   such   a  purpose,  and  must  not  be 
acquiesced  in.     Fr.  Kenyon  wrote  to  me  urging  this 
view,  "  I  deny  that  the  servile  clique  which  haunts  that 
Hall  represents  the  spirit  or  manhood  of  the  country/' 
But  if  an  appeal  to  the  provinces  secured  a  majority  for 
the  Seceders,  a  defeat  would  not  be  so  disastrous  as  a 
victory  which  would  exclude  O'Connell  from  the  Asso- 
ciation he  had  created.    Other  provincial  supporters  took 
a  more  desponding  view  of  the  situation.     Dr.  Cane,  who 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  "John  0*Ck>nnell  and  the 

Sewssion." 
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liad  all  along  insixted  that  this  result  would  he  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Joha  O'Connell — who  had  warned  as 
that  the  way  was  being  prepared  for  it  by  elaborate 

slander  of  the  men  to  be  got  rid  of — thought  resistance 

for  the  moment  hopeless  and  impolitic  : — 

"I  have  given  to  our  sad  position  all  the  reHoctioa  lajn  c&pable 

of,"  he    wrof«  me.      "  I    have  ascertained  the  opinions  of  all 

cUew  aronnd  mc ;  I  have  ascertained  them  not  merely  in  this 

•iityand  eonnty,  but  frum  fiurrounding  counties  also.     I  know 

mnch,  too,  of  what  is  parsing  at  headmiarters,  and  the  influencG§ 

ttiete  working,  and  from  all  these  there  is  at  present  no  chance  of  a 

''WunciliatioQ — no  chance  of  a  public  or  concentrated  expression  of 

public  opinion,  or  even  of  the  opinion  of  u  respectable  minority 

•o  favour  of  the  views  of  O'B.  and  the  Nation.    This  does  not 

vile  bccaose  there  are  no  approvers  of  these  views  and  men,  but 

'tin'M-s  from  the  fact  that  public  opinion  is  chained  and  con- 

tfolled  to  an  extent  against  which  it  is  useless — nay,  mischievous 

—■la  battle  at  the  jircsent  moment.     This  state  o£  things  springs 

from  many  causes  besides  the  immense  influence  of  the  individual 

"pjneK^  to  you  ;  individual  opposition  would  not  have  sufficed, 

"iTc   it  not  for  the   long  pre-arranged   blackening  of  all  your 

I'huractcrs  in  the  minds  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  are  hereabouts 

tn  a  man  opposed  to  you,  and  view  you  as  a  body  as  little  better 

ihan  infidel",  and  most  inimical  to  the  Catholic  Church.     The 

priests  generally  will  rejoice  to  hear  you  are  laid  prostrate,  and 

^dl  who  abide  by  their  views  and  follow  in  their  track  will  echo 

their  sentiments.     This  is  an  immense  power  you  have  to  cn- 

oimnter;  and  any  public  meeting,  anywhere  in  Ireland,  would  by 

its  majority  rule  against  you,  and  with  the  Association.    You  are 

not  without  supporters — earnest  and  devoted  ones,  too — but  they 

scarcely  dare  to  stir  at  a  public  meeting,  and  would  be  of  little 

weight  there.     They  arc  the  young  men,  the  reading  men,  the 

Iraiieemen,  clerks,  young  shopket'iiers,  &c.,  who  have  been  e<lu- 

t-atc-d  in  Repeal  reading  rooms,  and  fed  upon  the  Nation.     They 
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will  be^  in  a  few  jears^  the  men  of  Ireland^  but  not  yet.  N<»r 
must  they  be  sacrificed  in  their  honest  devotion  to  noble  opinions. 
At  a  public  meeting  they  would  be  borne  down  by  the  priesU 
and  the  men  who  will  back  the  priests.  No  public  move  now — 
but  wait  a  little  while;  be  steady,  firm  to  your  purpose;  nu 
compromise  of  noble  aspirations  and  high  resolves ;  but  as  yoa 
value  Ireland,  let  there  be  no  recrimination  or  angry  personality 
cast  upon  the  idol  of  the  people.  This  course  will  surrender  no 
principle  of  honour  or  patriotism,  and  it  will  be  a  line  of  policj, 
the  success  of  which  will  yet  prove  its  value.  No  further  out* 
lision  now  with  an  all-powerful  opponent.'' 

This  was  not  a  hopeful  prospect ;  but,  if  it  was  a 
timid,  it  was  not  a  wholly  erroneous,  survey  of  the 
position.  Had  O'Connell  been  content  with  pushing 
O'Brien  and  the  others  out  of  the  Association,  he  might 
have  done  so  with  nearly  perfect  impunity.  There 
would  have  been  wide  regret  and  bitter  anger,  but  no 
effectual  resistance.  A  Ilepeal  Association  of  some  sort 
would  have  remained ;  it  would  have  gained  no  mor^ 
recruits  worth  counting  indeed,  and  the  funds  perhaps 
would  have  dwindled  away  ;  but  such  as  it  was,  it  would 
have  answ(*rcd  to  his  touch,  as  a  stringed  instrument 
answers  to  the  touch  of  an  artist.  But  Mr.  John 
0*Connell  thought  it  necessary  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
Seceders  should  be  justified  by  representing  them  ^ 
men  of  the  worst  principles,  engaged  in  the  worst  de* 
sifj^ns,  and  that  the  Xation  should  be  destroyed  root  and 
branch  ;  and  it  is  an  instructive  lesson  to  note  bov 
many  successive  outrages  it  required  to  awaken  the 
sense  of  justice  and  the  moral  indignation  which  is 
always  sleeping  in  the  breast  of  an  honest  people.      No 
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considerate  man  will  be  much  surprised  at  the  acquies- . 
cence  the  country  was  disposed  to  exhibit.  The  test 
of  patriotism  had  long  been  devotion  to  O'Connell ; 
coldness  or  indifference  towards  him  was  regarded  as 
sure  evidence  of  incivism,  and  to  utter  a  word  against 
him  was  treason  to  Ireland.  He  "was  not  so  much 
trusted  and  beloved  as  worshipped.  Men  of  his  own 
>ge  had  lived  under  a  system  in  which  justice  or  fair 
play  was  unknown;  the  enemy  that  tortured  them  was 
^led  Protestant  Ascendancy,  the  friends  who  counselled 
^d  sheltered  them  was  O'Connell  and  his  allies,  the 
PHests.  What  wonder  that  they  looked  in  the  first 
'Ustance  with  suspicion  on  persons,  some  of  them  Pro- 
^tants,  and  all  men  of  yesterday,  who  were  denounced 
W  these  tried  friends  as  dangerous  and  untrustworthy. 
In  the  class  where  the  political  power  of  Ireland  at  that 
time  resided — the  shopkeepers  and  farmers — there  was  a 
mass  of  honest  prejudice  and  blind  devotion  which  was 
nearly  impenetrable.  The  Irish  are  a  clannish  race ; 
but,  in  truth,  few  nations  have  escaped  the  paralysis  or 
[he  paroxysms  of  subserviency.  Since  that  era  the 
French  people  have  sacrificed  the  most  experienced 
statesmen,  accomplished  orators,  and  devoted  patriots  of 
their  time  to  the  worship  of  a  name ;  and  the  nation 
most  contemptuous  of  Irish  enthusia.sm  for  O'Connell 
swept  out  of  Parliament  their  foremost  men — men  who 
had  accomplished  memorable  reforms  on  their  behalf — at 
the  bidding  of  a  political  play-actor,  who  had  clambered 
to  the  place  of  Prime  Minister. 

O'Connell  immediately  returned  from  London,  and 
<i  2 
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there  was  intense  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  to  know 
what  he  would  do,  and  the  most  conflicting  surmises. 
What  he  did  was  to  adopt  and  applaud  all  that  Mr. 
John  O'Connell  had  accomplished,  and  to  carry  the 
victory  another  stage.  K  Mr.  O'Brien  chose  to  return 
to  the  standard  of  peaceful  agitation,  separating  liimself 
from  the  persons  whose  violent  opinions  he  liad 
sanctioned,  he  would  be  cheerfully  received.  As  for 
the  Nation,  the  Association  would  have  no  further  con- 
nection with  it,  and  he  referred  that  subject  to  the 
Committee  for  immediate  action.  There  never  was  a 
moment,  he  was  convinced,  when  the  interests  of  Ireland 
were  so  deeply  involved  in  the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants, 
for  so  much  good  was  never  tendered  by  any  Govern- 
ment, and  prudence  and  discretion  were  never  so 
necessary.* 

The  Committee  speedily  reported  that  it  was  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  Association  (to  protect  it,  no  doubt, 


*  Another  generation,  which  will  haye  access  to  the  contemporaiy  oor- 
rospondence  and  diaries,  will  learn  how  soon  the  new  compact  became 
known  in  official  circles.  Lord  Jeffrey,  writing  to  his  soooessor  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Edinburffh  Review  at  this  period  (Angost,  1846),  re- 
specting an  article  written  bj  Senior,  speaks  of  **  the  inter^  of  a  GoTem- 
ment  which  professes  to  pacify  Ireland  by  conciliation,  and  is  actually 
in  concert  with  O'Connell"  (Macvey  Napier's  Correspondence).  And 
one  may  read  in  Greville's  Memoirs  (August  7th) : — "  I  am  very  glad  that 
O'Connell  has  defeated  Young  Ireland.  O'Connell  is  behaying  exceedingly 
well  just  now.  He  went  to  Lord  Besborough  before  he  left  for  Ireland, 
and  told  him  that  after  defeating  the  Coercion  Bill  he  felt  bound  to  give 
the  Grovomment  any  assistance  he  could  in  repressing  outrage  and  restoring 
peace,  and  that  they  might  depend  on  his  doing  so.  In  fact,  he  aetoally 
means  to  support  the  Groyemment  as  strongly  as  he  can ;  and  he  oarries  the 
priests  entirely  with  him,  who  appear  to  haye  all  determined  against  the 
yiolent  party.  Besborough  tola  O'Connell  that  he  was  determined  to 
restore  peace  to  the  disturbed  counties  by  deluging  them  with  soldiers;  and 
Dan  replied,  *  The  more  soldiers  the  better.' "  "  The  yiolent  parfy."  The 
slander  of  Lord  John  Russell  had  borne  good  fmit. 
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from  prosecution  by  the  Government  it  was  maintaining 
in  office)  that  it  should  not  concur  in  any  way,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  sale  or  circulation  of  the  Nadon.  As  it 
never  had  concurred  in  the  sale,  this  was  making  assur- 
ance doubly  sure.  The  country,  skilfully  prompted 
from  bead -quarters,  rallied  round  the  Association 
triumphantly.  The  weekly  Eepeal  rent,  which  had 
long  averaged  about  £100,  shot  up  to  £400  the  first 
woek  aft*r  the  Secession,  and  £330  the  second  week. 
Resolations  thanking  Mr,  John  O'Connell  for  his 
wisdom  and  sagacity  began  to  drop  in,  and  a  number 
of  bishops  threw  their  great  weight  into  the  prepon- 
derant scale.  Dr.  Cantwell,  Bishop  of  Meath,  after 
applauding  the  head  and  heart  of  Mr.  John  O'Connell, 
a^  tested  in  recent  critical  transactions,  felt  it  his 
solemn  duty  to  declare  that  "  the  Catholic  members  who 
would  advocate  a  resort  to  physical  force  in  the  debates 
<if  the  Association  must  be  regardless  of  their  duty  as 
Christians,  and  insensible  of  their  obligations  as  Roman 
Catholics."  As  no  one  had  advocated  a  resort  to  physical 
force  in  the  debates  of  the  Association,  this  might  be 
considered  a  shot  fired  out  of  range.  But  Dr.  Higgins, 
the  bishop  who  bad  been  so  beligerent  in  '43,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  plain  speaking. 
Tn  the  happy  diocese  of  Ardagh  he  declared  moral  force 
rfigned  supreme  -. — 

"  We  have  no  phjeical  force  men  in  this  diocese.  Neither 
have  we,  thank  God,  any  selioolboy  philosophers,  false  and 
iino'tiinary  Repealers,  or  Vollarian  newspapers.  All  our  exertions 
fcir  the  restoration  of    Ireland's  independence  are  hased  on  the 
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x^red  and  immutable  principles  of  true  Christian  morality,  and 
e  pity  the  folly  and  abhor  the  wickedness  of  any  man  who 
rould  rest  his  patriotism  on  other  grounds/' 

If  other  districts  were  less  fortunate,  it  was  easy  to 
be  accounted  for :  ''  the  Nation  was  the  most  dangerous 
publication  that  had  ever  appeared  in  Ireland/'  It 
seemed  to  him,  and  ''  to  his  clergy  and  to  their  flocks, 
to  tend  to  the  direct  overthrow  of  Catholic  faith  and 
morals."  But  they  had  applied  a  prompt  remedy  to  so 
serious  a  peril.  They  had  ignominioosly  expelled  it 
from  almost  all  of  their  literary  institutions  in  Ardagh, 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  wherever  unsuspecting 
Catholics  still  received  it,  they  would  soon  sever  the  bad 
connection.  He  implored  the  Catholic  priests  and  laity 
to  turn  their  attention  to  this  urgent  matter.  Dr. 
MacGennis,  parish  priest  of  Clones,  who  was  an  active 
newspaper  controversialist  in  those  days,  slyly  suggested 
that  O'Brien's  offences  were  hereditary. 

''  We  approve,'*  he  wrote,  *'  of  your  just  denunciation  of 
those  silly  slaves  of  ambition  who,  with  professions  of  patriotism^ 
have  been  causing  disorder,  and  with  lofty  pretensions  of  ridding 
Ireland  of  the  stranger,  have,  lite  Brian  Borioime,  by  usurping 
the  authority  of  our  acknowledged  chief,  retarded  our  hopes,  ani 
given  strength  and  courage  to  the  foe  and  the  oppressor .'' 

Which,  however,  was  perhaps  not  quite  an  accura' 
statement  of  the  result  of  Brian's  usurpation.       Tl 
energetic   gentleman  took  prompt  measures  with  t 
offending  newspaper :— 

''  I  think  it  right  to  inform  you,'*  he  wrote, ''  that  a  ( 
siderable  time  since   I   ejected  the  Nation  from  this  pa? 
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iDdividnala  have  since  privately  employed  a  person  in  tliia  town 
to  supply  tbem  with  it ;  I  ordered  that  person  last  week  to  write 
back  to  the  Nation  office  to  stop  it" 

Energetic  measures,  certainly  ;  but  this  was  scarcely 
the  liberty  of  which  we  had  dreamed,  or  the  justice  and 
tolerance  we  had  endeavoured  to  teach.  It  seemed 
doubtfHil,  to  inconsiderate  persons,  whether  the  gar- 
rison law  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Pennefather 
was  much  more  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  than  the 
patriarchal  rule  established  in  the  parish  of  Clones  or 
the  diocese  of  Ardagh. 

The  Conservative  press,  from  long  erperience  of 
Irish  affairs,  and  perhaps  because  they  had  predicted 
the  catastrophe  from  the  beginning,  assumed  that  the 
destruction  of  Young  Ireland  would  now  be  consum- 
mated. "Ah,  ha!"  chuckled  the  Evening  Mail,  "the 
old  tactician  moves  his  bishops,  and  now  the  game  will 
end  in  a  checkmate."  Looking  back  over  the  space  ot 
more  than  a  generation,  when  the  men  in  question  have 
been  tested  by  time  and  events,  these  extravagances 
sonnd  like  a  ghastly  pleasantry,  but  at  the  moment 
tbey  constituted  a  serious  danger.  The  bishops  were, 
no  doubt,  prompted  to  take  this  course,  and  drugged 
with  misrepresentations.  There  is  a  subtle  power  of 
self-deception,  which  makes  it  easy  for  men  to  think 
themselves  right  and  their  opponents  wholly  wrong; 
but  those  who  exercise  a  great  power  are  bound  to  be 
scrupulous  in  the  application  of  it,  and  if  they  fail 
to  do  BO,  cannot  escape  the  inevitable  penalty.  Had 
the  charges  been  true,  had  there  been  any  substantial 
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element  of  truth  in  them,  the  denunciation  would  have 
heen  justified,  and  the  Nation  would  prohahly  have 
perished.  But  as  they  were  not  true,  hut  wholly 
untrue,  a  widely  different  result,  as  we  shall  see,  ensued. 
These  offending  young  men,  it  appeared,  were  not 
only  dangerous  infidels,  hut  had  patriots.  "  I  arraign 
Young  Ireland,*'  said  O'Connell  himself,  "with  being 
treacherous  to  Eepeal."  The  evidence  of  their  treason 
was  that  the  gentry  and  the  Northern  Protestants  were 
deterred  from  becoming  Repealers  by  their  violent 
opinions ;  both  parties  being  evidently  impatient  to 
join  O'Connell  but  for  their  dread  of  Smith  O'Brier 
and  his  friends.  My  letter,  read  on  the  day  of 
the  Secession,  furnished  a  further  text  for  O'Connell. 
He  was  generous  enough  to  suggest  that,  in  addition  to 
treachery  to  Repeal,  I  had  been  guilty  of  something 
which  he  could  barely  distinguish  from  perjury  :— 

''  There  have  been  a  multitude  of  oommentatorB  on  this  letter; 
but  I  don't  think  I  can  be  wrong  when  I  say  that  working  out 
liberty  by  '  a  nation's  might,'  combined  with  offers  of  assistance 
from  abroad,  through  a  '  surer  source,'  must,  in  the  simplicity  of 
language,  mean  a  resort  to  arms.  During  the  State  prosecutions 
we  made  affidavits,  denying  that  we  had  entered  into  any  con- 
spiracy to  break  the  peace  of  the  country.  I  don't  insinuate  that 
Mr.  Duffy  swore  falsely ;  but  I  do  say  this  (and  I  believe  him 
incapable  of  intentional  swearing  what  was  false),  that  his  oath 
was  inconsistent  with  his  newspaper,  and  that  he  was  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  with  others,  though  he  denied  the  fact  on  his  oath." 

I  read  this  shameful  statement  with  something  like 
the  outraged  sensibility  of  Kent  at  the  blind  fury  of  the 
angry,  ungrateful,  insane  old  king  in  the  tragedy. 
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Only  two  members  resigned  immediately,  Captain 
Bryan'  and  a  grandson  of  John  Keogh ;  O'Connell,  to 
mark  his  sense  of  the  pettiness  o£  the  demonstration, 
moved  with  contemptuous  courtesy  the  erasure  of  their 
names  from  the  books.  They  were  the  ridiculous 
exception,  as  it  seemed,  which  proved  the  unanimity 
of  the  country-.  Eepeal  wardens  of  various  districts 
transmitted  the  thanks  of  their  constituents  to  Mr. 
John  O'Connell  for  the  solidity  of  judgment  and 
straightforward  honesty  he  had  displayed  in  the  recent 
controversy ;  and  he  was  now  constantly  put  forward, 
even  when  his  father  was  present,  to  open  the  business 
of  the  day.  The  Toung  Liberator,  it  appeared,  had 
transacted  his  eighteenth  Brumaire  with  triumphant 
saccess. 

The  Northern  Protestants,  whom  we  were  accused  of 
alienating  from  the  national  cause,  however,  intervened 
by  competent  spokesmen  to  declare  that  Repeal  was 
indeed  seriously  damaged  in  Ulster,  but  not  from  the 
cause  suggested.  Mr.  Gray  Porter,  in  a  trenchant 
letter,  in  which  he  set  out  by  stating  that  he  was 
opposed  to  physical  force  now,  as  be  had  been  opposed 
to  it  in  1843,  when  Mr.  O'Connell  was  holding  his  phy- 
sical force  monster  meetings,  affirmed  that  the  North 
was  kept  away  from  the  national  organisation  by 
unpublished  accounts,  and  the  method  of  transacting 

•  CsptAin  Bryan  was  a  TA-smanUn  aqnattpr.  wh<)  had  returned  to 
Ireland  to  eajoy  a  moderati!  ooinjK'tenve  made  at  the  Antipodoa.  Ho  wan 
»n  honiiit,  reat)luti'.  liatsiunatf  palriol,  w)ii>,  vrhon  things  won'  n<tt  poing  to 
his  satisfaction  in  Conciliation  Hall,  wan  aocualomod  tu  blow  his  nose  in  so 
load  and  menacing;  a  manner  that  Meagher  used  to  suf'gi'Mt  lie  "  eudan- 
ITPrmi  the  aafetj  of  the  Aasoriation." 
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business  in  Conciliation  Hall.  Over  £130,000  had  been 
subscribed,  and  O'Connell  kept  exclusive  control  of  the 
whole  of  it — ^not  from  any  sordid  motive,  he  believed,  but 
because  he  loved  to  be  master.  But  Protestants  would 
never  join  an  association  with  a  despotic  and  irrespon- 
sible treasurer.  Mr.  John  Martin,*  another  Northern 
Protestant,  but  at  that  time  wholly  unknown  to  the 
country,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Association  since 
the  State  trial,  but  had  only  once  taken  part  in  its 
proceedings,  to  counsel  a  regular  publication  of  the 
accounts.  He  was  greatly  moved  by  the  Secession,  and 
came  to  town  to  remonstrate  with  the  Association.  He 
was  a  close  friend  of  Mitchel's,  and  well  known  to 
all  the  Young  Irelanders,  through  social  intercourse  and 
correspondence — a  circumstance  which  naturally  stimu- 
lated his  interest  in  this  contest ;  but  the  danger  to  the 
public  cause  would  have  moved  him  in  any  case.  After 
attending  one  meeting  as  a  silent  spectator,  he  wrote  his 
impressions  to  the  Freeman  8  Journal  in  language  of 
characteristic  firmness  and  good  sense.  He  was  strictly 
bound,  he  said,  by  the  original  rules,  but  if  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  imported  any  new  principle  into  the 
Peace  Kesolutions,  he  had  no  more  right  to  impose  it  on 
members  than  to  require  them  to  wear  a  certain  livery, 
or  observe  a  certain  regimen,  or  subscribe  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Were  the  members,  at  the  command  of 
O'Connell,  to  deny  the  rules  of  fair  play,  and  to  forbid 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  only  substitute  we  had  for  an 

*  Known  to  Englishmen  in  later  times  as  Home  Bnle  member  for 
Meatli. 
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Irish  Senate  ?  As  a  Protestant  of  Ulster,  he  declared 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  Association  was 
ruining  the  cause  of  Repeal  among  his  class.  Their 
chief  ohjection  to  Repeal  was  a  dread  of  Catholic 
ascendancy ;  they  feared  that  freedom  of  speech  and 
civil  and  religious  liberty  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
O'ConneU  and  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  abject  sub 
mission  to  his  authority  in  the  recent  proceedings  would 
naturally  strengthen  these  injurious  prepossessions.  For 
himself,  he  was  far  from  desiring  to  oppose  the  rightful 
authority  of  O'ConneU  ;  he  was  proud  to  have  a  man  of 
his  gifU  as  leader,  and  he  recognised  how  natural  was 
the  gratitude  of  CathoUca  to  him  for  unparalleled 
serrices ;  but  if  he  employed  his  authority  to  minister 
to  accidental  personal  grudges.  Repealers  owed  it  to 
themselves  and  to  him  to  vindicate  the  principles  of 
puhUc  liberty.  The  Freeman  decHned  to  pubUsh  this 
letter;  and  Mr.  Martin  announced  his  intention  of 
attending  the  next  meeting  in  Conciliation  Hall,  and 
stating  his  opinions  in  the  presence  of  O'ConneU.  The 
Young  Irelauders  strongly  dissuaded  him.  He  was 
physically  quite  unfit  for  such  an  encounter ;  and  the 
sweetness  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  which  would 
impress  a  circle  of  friends,  would  be  lost  on  a  hostile 
assembly.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  he  should  write 
to  the  General  Committee.  He  wrote  accordingly, 
declaring  his  adhesion  to  the  peace  principles  on  which 
the  Association  was  founded,  hut  his  decided  objection 
to  the  dictatorial  conduct  by  which  Mr.  John  O'ConneU 
liad  brought  about  the  Secession,  and  to  the  withdrawal 
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of  the  Nation  irojx^  readiDg-rooms  entitled  to  receive  it 
under  a  distinct  regulation,  and  in  return  for  money 
paid :  a  proceeding  justified  on  the  ungenerous  pretence 
that  the  journal  had  committed  a  crime  of  which  a  Tory 
Government  found  it  impossible  to  convict  it.  In  reply, 
Mr.  Ray  informed  him,  by  order  of  the  Committee,  that 
"  inasmuch  as  he  dissented  from  the  resolutions  of  the 
Association,  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  that  body." 
Mr.  Ray  did  not  specify  to  what  resolutions,  or  when, 
or  how,  Mr.  Martin  had  dissented ;  but  as  his  letter  of 
remonstrance  was  the  only  communication  he  had  with 
the  Association,  it  was  plain  that  this  letter  furnished 
the  grounds  for  his  expulsion.*  Such  a  principle  was 
never  before  heard  of  among  civilised  men.  A  member 
of  a  political  or  social  organisation  who  offends  against 
its  rules  is  liable  to  be  expelled  on  due  notice,  and  by 
a  specific  vote  ;  but  •  that  a  member  of  a  deliberative 
body,  who  remonstrates  against  a  proceeding  which  he 
considers  objectionable,  should  ipso  facto,  by  the  mere 
circumstance  of  stating  his  objection,  cease  to  be  a 
member,  is  a  basis  of  union  too  insane  for  Bedlam.  On 
this  principle,  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  forfeit  their  seats  the  first  time  they  objected  to 
the  action  of  the  Government.  But  that  an  association 
professing  to  invite  men  of  all  classes  to  join  its.^nks 
should  set  such  an  example,  and  that  they  should  select 
as  victim  one  of  the  few  Northern  Protestants  who 
answered  their  call,  argued  that  they  had  abandoned  all 
hope  or  desire  of  promoting  Repeal.    The  class  to  which 

*  All  these  documexits  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Nation,  2iid  Angiist,  1846. 
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O'Briea  belonged,  the  landed  gentry,  and  the  students 
and  young  professional  men  represented  hy  the  other 
Seceders,  were  already  alienated,  and  now  the  Northern 
Prott'stants  were  affronted.  The  proceeding  is  intel- 
Hgihle  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Association  was  to 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  drudge,  which  Mr. 
John  O'Connell  could  control  at  pleasure,  and  not 
intelligible  upon  any  other  theory  that  I  can  conjecture. 

Mr.  Martin  could  no  longer  be  restrained  from 
asserting  his  rights,  and  attended  the  nest  meeting  in 
Conciliation  Hall  for  the  purpose ;  but  when  he  rose  to 
speak,  O'Connell  declared  he  could  not  be  heard.  "  You 
cannot  listen  to  this  gentleman,  Air.  Chairman,"  he  said, 
"  for  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Association.  He  has 
taken  the  indescribable  liberty  of  writing  a  letter  to  the 
Committee,  although  he  is  not  a  member,  and  I  now 
cjill  on  you  to  prevent  his  being  heard.  We  are  not  to 
be  intruded  on  by  the  incivility  of  any  person  not  be- 
longing to  our  body."  In  truth,  he  was  as  much  a 
member  as  Mr.  O'Connell ;  and  when  he  took  the  in- 
describable liberty  of  writing  to  the  Committee,  had  no 
idea  that  any  one  could  question  his  membership ;  but 
the  Head  Pacificator  and  Captain  Broderick  clamoured 
him  down  as  a  peculiarly  dangerous  and  objectionable 
person,  and  the  attempt  came  to  an  end.* 

Bishops  still  sent  in  their  adhesion  to  the   Peace 

*  Some  peraoDs  ni-thod  to  tliP  eoncluaion  t)iat  Mr.  Mftrtin  hail  not  paid 
his  eabscripliiiu.  and  by  tliis  oiuiaitioa  had  et'otwd  to  be  a  membtT;  but  he 
wrote  a  nute  tu  tlie  uewepspore.  annuuDciuE  tliat  in  the  previous  Febrnarf 
Im^  hod  paid  a  pooud,  and  rut^ivL-d  bb  cariTof  tuombtirship  fur  the  cunvot 
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Eesolutions,  and  some  applauded  Mr.  John  O'Connell 
for  his  conspicuous  merits,  but  there  was  a  falling  o£E,  it 
was  observed,  in  the  denunciation  of  the  dangerous 
infidels  who  alarmed  Dr.  Higgins;  and  even  the  uni- 
versal efficacy  of  moral  force  was  not  always  admitted. 
Fr.  Kenyon,  the  young  priest  whose  speech  at  Kilrosh 
had  made  a  sensation,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  flatly 
denied  that  the  doctrine  of  moral  force  was  universally  or 
exclusively  true.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  not  open  to 
any  one  but  a  fanatic  to  entertain  such  an  opinion.  No 
law,  natural  or  revealed,  made  blood-shedding  a  crime. 
It  was  practised  by  the  Jews,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Almighty;  it  was  practised  by  all 
Christian  governments,  with  the  sanction  of  Catholic 
theologians.  There  were  soldiers  among  the  first  be- 
lievers in  Christ,  and  among  the  Christian  martyrs, 
who  received  their  crown  without  being  asked  to  repent 
of  their  profession*.  Self-defence,  forsooth !  Was  it  in 
self-defence  the  Crusaders  went  forth? — types  of  the 
deepest  devotion,  the  purest  chivalry,  of  self-sacrifice 
and  endurance.  And  what  of  their  allies :  of  the  popes 
and  their  bulls,  the  bishops  and  their  indulgences,  the 
hermits  and  their  exhortations,  the  monks  and  their 
prayers,  the  saints  and  their  blessings?  What  an 
impious  proposition  it  was  that  forbade  the  use  of 
physical  force  in  all  contingencies !  One  drop  of  blood, 
one  fiddlestick !  The  proposition  was  false  to  reason 
and  to  manhood,  to  the  dignity  of  the  living  and  the 
honour  of  the  dead,  and  pushed  to  its  legitimate.  con«^ 
sequences,  subversive  of  all  government. 
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That  a  curate  should  presume  to  deal  with  the 
dicta  of  his  spiritual  superiors  with  such  merciless  logic 
was  a  scandal  to  many  weak-minded  persons ;  and 
though  a  young  priest  here  and  there  secretly  admired, 
and  perhaps  timidly  applauded  him,  the  bulk  of  the 
clergy  stood  aloof  in  angry  indignation.  O'Connell  had 
established  in  Ireland  the  astonishing  practice,  unknown 
elsewhere  in  Christendom,  of  not  answering  the  censure 
or  criticism  of  a  priest,  unless  a  bishop  happened  to  be 
of  a  different  opinion,  in  which  case  the  priest  was 
treated  without  ceremony,  and,  indeed,  without  mercy. 
But  there  is  no  hierarchy  in  logic,  and  carrying  this 
practice  into  politics  produced  in  latter  times  (as  sooner 
or  later  it  was  sure  to  do)  a  serious,  and  even  dangerous, 
reaction.  There  were  premonitory  symptoms  of  it  even 
then.  The  local  Vicar  Apostolic  (the  title  at  that  time 
of  the  Catholic  bishops  in  England)  had  a  grievance 
against  certain  Repeal  wardens  in  Manchester,  of  the 
merits  of  which  I  know  nothing,  and  on  the  bishop's 
complaint,  O'Connell  caused  them,  i/^so  facto,  to  be  dis- 
missed from  office.  Fr.  Heame,  an  Irish  priest,  pro- 
bably concerned  in  the  contest,  came  to  Dublin  to  urge 
that  they  might  be  reinstated,  inasmuch  as  Conciliation 
Hall  was  not  a  court  of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  cases. 
O'Connell  told  him  "  he  would  not  allow  him  to  be 
heard."  Fr.  Hearne,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ray,  requested 
that  the  grounds  on  which  ho  abandoned  the  case  of  his 
parishioners  might  be  made  known  to  the  Committee, 
and  slyly  suggested  that,  after  all,  O'Connell's  eleven 
measures  and  Whig  alliance  might  be  better  than  Repeal 
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— if  in  an  Irish  Faxliament  there  was  to  be  no  greater 
freedom  than  poor  men  enjoyed  in  Conciliation 
HaU. 

A  still  more  awkward  contretemps  followed.  Dr. 
Maginn,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  a  man  of  remarkable 
vigour  and  great  popularity,  transmitted  the  resolutions 
of  his  diocese  on  the  moot  question,  and  they  were 
ordered  by  acclamation  to  be  inserted  on  the  minutes ; 
but  when  they  came  to  be  scrutinized,  they  were  found 
to  contain  the  identical  reservation  upon  which  the 
Seceders  had  been  forced  to  retire.  "  Without  pro- 
nouncing on  the  abstract  question  whether  nations 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  appeal  to  arms,  it  is 
certain,"  they  said,  **  that  moral  force  is  consonant  with 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  applicable  to  the  case  of 
Ireland." 

As  Mr.  Martin's  exclusion  created  another  new  rule, 
Mitchel  wrote  to  the  secretary  to  enquire  whether  his 
own  name  was  still  on  the  books  as  a  member,  and,  if  not, 
when,  and  on  what  grounds,  he  had  been  expelled  ?  He 
reminded  the  Committee  that  he  was  a  Repealer ;  that 
he  entered  the  Association  sincerely  submitting  to  its 
rules,  which  he  had  uniformly  obeyed ;  that  he  was  an 
advocate  for  the  policy  of  moral  force,  and  moral  force 
alone,  for  obtaining  the  legislative  independence  of  the 
country;  and  that  he  cordially  adopted  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  late  resolutions  of  the  diocese  of  Derry. 
Mr.  Eay  replied,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  that  Mr. 
Mitcbel  had  ceased  to  be  a  member,  and  that  they  could 
not   enter   into  any  correspondence  with  him  on  the 
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matter  of  his  letter.*  At  the  same  time,  O'Gorman 
wrote  to  the  secretary  to  say  that  the  treatment  of  Mr. 
Martin  «\iggested  the  necessity  of  his  enquiring  whether 
he  was  still  recognised  as  a  member.  On  moral  force  he 
had  stated  bis  opinions  in  the  Association  ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  Nalion,  had  he  been  in  Dublin  he  would 
have  resisted  its  withdrawal  from  the  reading-rooms. 
Mr.  Ray  replied  that  his  declaration  was  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  on  which  alone  the  Committee  could 
associate  with  any  gentleman,  and  that  he  had  virtually 
ceast'd  to  be  a  member.  Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Meehan  sent  a 
remonstrance  against  the  treatment  of  the  A'afion  and 
the  enforced  retirement  of  Smith  O'Brien,  and  was  in- 
formed that,  "  as  be  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  principles 
on  which  the  Association  was  based,"  be  had  ceased  to 
be  a  member.  Mr.  Barry,  who  had  been  on  circuit  at 
the  date  of  the  Secession,  requested,  without  entering 
into  controvers}',  to  have  his  name  removed  from  the 
list  of  members  :  a  proceeding  which  O'Connell  approved 
and  applauded.  Mr.  Denny  Lane,  who  had  returned  to 
Cork  to  conduct  the  business  in  which  his  family  were 
engagfd,  also  resigned.  Mr.  Lane's  letter  was  courteous 
in  form,  but  in  substance  bard  to  digest.  "As  the  policy 
lately  adopted  by  the  Repeal  Association,"  be  said,  "and 
tlie  recent  expulsion  of  several  of  its  independent 
members  without  cause,  charge,  form,  or  notice,  seems 
to  me  to  be  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  perpetuate 
the  legislative  union,  and  to  extinguish  freedom  of 
opinion  in  Ireland,  I  request  that  you  will  immediately 

■  Nafion,  Angaat  i!9th. 
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remove  my  name  from  the  list  of  members  ot  that 
body."  O'Connell  interposed,  and  declared  it  was  un- 
necessary to  read  any  more  of  these  communications. 
A  little  later,  T.  D.  McGee,  who  had  not  received  his 
card  of  membership  since  the  payment  of  his  subscrip- 
tion, demanded  it.  "  Of  physical  force,"  he  said,  "  I 
will  say  nothing,  I  dislike  meddling  with  abstract 
principles,  and  I  think  my  brother  members  should 
avoid  them,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  cause,  and 
ruinous  to  their  continuous  existence  as  a  corporation." 
He  was  informed  that  in  consequence  of  this  letter 
"  he  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  a  member  of  the 
Association." 

These  were  Young  Irelanders  fighting  their  own 
battle  or  maintaining  their  personal  independence,  and 
their  fortitude  gave  no  indication  of  the  general  state 
of  opinion  in  the  country.*  Nor  did  they  make  any 
attempt  to  elicit  it.  They  knew  it  was  determined  to 
destroy  them  and  ruin  the  Nation^  but  they  hoped  that 
forbearance  might  make  an  honourable  reconciliation 
still  possible.  We  were  vehemently  appealed  to  by 
impatient  friends  not  to  endure  so  much  wrong  without 
reprisals ;  reminded  that  Mr.  John  O'Connell  and  a  few 
paid  officials  were  not  the  Repeal  Association ;  that  some 
of  our  assailants  were  as  defenceless  against  criticism  as 
a  naked  body  against  a  sword  ;  that  on  the  Federal 
question  we  had  saved  the  cause  by  compelling  O'Connell 

♦  Some  Repeal  wardens  wrote  to  the  Kaiion  that  they  bad  thrown  up 
their  office,  notably  Mr.  McNally  of  Newiy  and  Mr.  Murray  of  Athlone, 
and  that  their  letters  were  neither  read  in  Conciliation  Hall  nor  published 
in  tlie  newspapers ;  but  in  general  there  was  a  pause  of  consteniatioii. 
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to  map  his  fingers  at  his  own  proposal ;  that  Monster, 
not'Leinster,  was  the  tme  seat  of  the  morement ;  that 
the  Protestant  Nationalists,  the  Irish  in  England  and 
America,and  the  younger  Catholic  cleigy  would  snpport 
118;  that  hj  silence  we  were  strengthening  the  false 
assumption  that  we  had  no  friends  in  the  conntry,  and, 
what  tonched  ns  closer,  that  we  were  permitting  free 
opinion  to  he  qnashed — that 

"  UiiBhackled  will,  frank  utterance  of  the  mind, 
Withoat  which  freedom  dies  and  laws  are  vain." 

Bnt  we  were  resolved  to  pnsh  ffirbeiiniace  to  its  limits.* 
Meantime,  the  war  was  carried  on  vigorously  in  Con- 
ciliation Hall.  The  Famine  and  Repeal  were  foi^otten  ; 
the  one  ohject  for  which  the  Association  seemed  to 
exist  was  to  assail  the  Nation  and  the  Seceders.  At  the 
fifth  meetiog  after  the  Secession,  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
O'Dowd,  was  ahle  to  furnish  an  interesting  census  of  the 
I't'peal  party ;  there  were  exactly  eight  supporters  of 
the  insane  and  perilous  policy  of  the  Young  Irelanders 
in  the  country  ajjainst  a  million  steadfast  adherents 
of  O'Connell.f  The  Head  Pacificator  on  the  same  day 
undertook   to  announce  news  which  would  gratify  all 

•  I  PiplainnI  onr  motives  «t  (he  time  with  sufficient  pUinuPsa.  "It  is 
n-'l  f'l  iiiTidliatt-  mir  nwiiwrs  wi-  oxen-ise  fnrbeamnw — not  to  ppt  tliia 
ji'umnl  taken  (iniw  nvro  into  fikvciiir — rmphntirHlljr ire  sny  that  tlit>  Notion 
•111  d'>  vithont  Cnui'ilinti.in  Hnll  Ix'lter  tlinii  Coiidlialiim  Hall  cAti  ilci 
wiihoiit  IIk)  Nalioa — bill  bii-nasc  wo  kIiohIiI  feel  the  hIti  Hn<l  xluiino  lie 
Ik-stt  r>n  our  own  imiiiIh  if  we  trere  coitHeititH  tliat  ire  lin<l  iliim-  an  net  or 
fritt^n  i>  wiirtl  to  jierpetiinle  or  emsjienite  llieseinnd  c|iiam'lH.  Better 
tliat  the  XalioTi.  sn<l  nil  wlin  eoDtrihut4>  to  it,  were  niitik  in  the  Re<l  Sea 
than  lliat  they  should  become  the  WHtehwonl  of  faetinn.  the  pretext  of 
ilivision.  tlie  rock  wlieremi  to  make  Hhipnreek  of  bd  nolile  a  eauso  I  " — 
KalU-n.  An^st, 

+  Ke[>eai  A»soeislii)n,  September  l^t.  Tliit  skilful  statistician  naturally 
pit  an  kpptMntment  from  the  Whiga  iu  good  tiinu. 
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good  men.  He  had  just  returned  from  Kilrush  (where 
Smith  O'Brien  had  been  entertained  a  little  before),  and 
Fr.  Kenny,  the  parish  priest,  authorised  him  to  inform 
the  father  of  his  country  that  the  Nation  had  been 
expelled  from  the  local  reading-room,  and,  what  was 
still  better,  the  agent,  under  his  influence,  had  ceased  to 
sell  it.  So  much  for  the  journal  which  had  tried  to 
"  imperil  the  sublime  and  sanctified  movement  for  the 
bloodless  and  crimeless  regeneration  of  the  country,  and 
its  restoration  to  the  nationality  wrenched  away  by  Pitt 
and  Castlereagh,  by  a  hellish  avulsion."*  The  Pacifi- 
cator had  considered  it  his  duty  to  search  for  evidence 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  Nation,  and  had  fortunately 
found  a  "  hellish  article "  enunciating  "  the  infernal 
Young  Ireland  war  policy,"  "the  most  infernal  article 
that  ever  appeared,  even  in  the  Nation  " — which  luckily 
enables  us  to  gauge  the  profoundest  depths  of  its 
iniquity.! 

*  Bat  the  glorious  news  was  as  nnyeracioas  as  the  bulletins  of  rarions 
other  great  yictories.  In  the  next  nnmber  of  the  Nation  a  letter  appeared 
from  Mr.  Brennan,  the  agent  in  question,  denying  both  statements ;  he  con- 
tinued to  circulate  the  Nation  as  agent,  and  the  newsroom  which  had  been 
refused  an  Association  copy  continued  to  buy  the  paper  out  of  private  funds. 

t  As  some  readers  may  desire  to  see  this  specimen  of  atrocity,  we  print 
it  as  it  was  cited.  It  was  taken  from  a  review  of  John  0'Connell*s  edition 
of  his  father's  speeches  (in  the  Nation  of  December  28th,  1844,  from 
which  some  extracts  have  already  been  gplven  (ante  page  140) : — "  Prom 
1793  to  1829  "—for  thirty-six  years — "  the  Irish  Catholics  straggled  for 
emancipation.  That  emancipation  was  but  admission  to  the  bench,  the 
inner  bar,  and  parliament.  It  was  won  by  self-denial,  genius,  vast  and  sus- 
tained labours,  and  lastly,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders 
— the  poor  veterans  of  the  war — and  by  submission  to  insulting  oaths ;  yet 
it  was  cheaply  bought.  Not  so  cheaply,  perhaps,  as  if  won  by  the  sword, 
for  on  it  were  expended  more  treasures,  more  griefs,  more  intellect,  more 
passion,  more  of  all  which  makes  life  welcome,  than  had  been  needed  for 
war ;  still  it  was  cheaply  bought,  and  Ireland  has  glorified  herself,  and  will 
through  ages  triumph  in  the  victory  of  '29." 

'*Ye  men  of  Ireland,"  cried  the  Pacificator,  when  he  had  read  this 
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Smith  O'Brien,  who  had  been  obliged  to  listen  to 
eul(^e3  on  himself  in  Conciliation  Hall,  of  the  class 
which  a  modest  man  is  apt  to  loathe,  was  also  handed 
OTer  to  the  Head  Pacificator.  He  had  suggested  that 
one  of  the  offences  of  the  Nation  was  the  support  it  had 
given  him  in  prison,  and  on  this  subject  the  Pacificator 
declaimed  energetically ; — 

"I  have  no  fcitli  Nvliatever  in  what  is  called  the  science  of 
phrenology,  but  if  I  had,  I  would  expect  to  see  an  organ  of 
sweet  self-eeteem  utwn  the  head  of  Smith  O'Brien,  as  hirge  as  a 
young  'Sugar  IJoaf  Mountain,'  for  his  inordinate  sublimity  of 
self-delusion  in  thinking  that  the  an^st  O'Connell,  and  John, 
and  O'Hea,  who  sits  near  me,  and  Mr,  Ray,  and  yourself,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  Fitzjiatriok,  and  1  myself,  and  all  the  other 
O'Connellites  of  Ireland,  would,  through  any  pereoaal  considera- 
tion for  him,  drag  our  souls,  Hke  rotten  carrion,  through  the 
>tiiikini;  mire  of  deliWate  falsehood,  through  Maehiavelian 
ri'liueuient  of  hyjKierisy,  to  injure  the  Nation,  not  for  our  true 
i-au^e  of  o]ipositiun  to  its  war  principles,  but  because  it  sup- 
jmrtfd  him  in  his  efforts  for  the  deprivation  of  his  liberty,  and 
his  eagerness  for  '  martyrdom,"  " 

Suniewliat  later  the  Pacificator  was  able  to  announce 
that  the  man  whom  O'Connell  had  chosen  to  lead  the 
national  party  during  his  imprisonment  was  in  truth, 

and  was  known  to  be,  a  confirmed  double-dealer  :— 

"  The  person  who  aspires  to  the  captainship  ot  Young  Ireland, 
Mr.  William  Smith  O'Brien,  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  member 

'  infi'mal  artic'lt'.'  "  M_v  couutrymcn,  for  more  tlifin  fifty  years  the  people  of 
'  isnvu  i^riu  uf  tliv  Bireaum'  liavo  beou  uuder  the  tuiiiou  of  Dau,  ami  I 
will  nut.  llieri'fore.  put  Biich  a  bad  compliment  to  juur  atumvu  as  to  lliink 
it  at  all  iKM.i.'B'iary  lu  givu  or  comincut  upuu  that 

'  Tbricv  blH«t«l,  thrice  iaCectnl ' 
l^raj^ph." 
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of  the  Catholic  Association  of  two  years'  standing — in  name 
alone  a  member,  but  its  enemy  in  reality/' 

After  a  little,  O'Connell  liimself  condescended  to 
this  Thersites  vein  : — 

"Some  of  the  English  called  Mr.  O'Brien  a  Brummagem 
martyr.  I  don't  call  him  so,  but  I  show  him  that  other  people 
can  trace  the  Secession  to  its  proper  source." 

The  other  Seceders  naturally  fared  worse.  O'Connell 
constantly  spoke  of  them  in  stern  contempt ;  Mr.  John 
O^Connell,  as  became  his  elevated  position,  in  pitiful 
commiseration ;  and  the  poor  Pacificator  spluttered 
calumny  and  ribaldry. 

The  process  of  cutting  off  the  Nation  from  the  read- 
ing-rooms which  it  had  created  did  not  go  on  altogether 
smoothly.  Some  of  them  protested  that  the  money 
they  subscribed  was  given  on  condition  of  getting  the 
paper,  and  that  the  arrangement  amounted  to  a  contract ; 
if  the  Association  would  not  forward  the  paper,  let  them 
return  the  money.  The  Loughrea  Repealers  announced 
that  for  peace  sake  they  would  relinquish  their  claim  to 
a  rebate  and  pay  for  the  paper  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
Then  the  last  word  was  spoken  ;  Mr.  Eay  informed 
them  that  no  assistance  would  be  given  to  any  reading- 
room  into  which  the  Nation  was  admitted,  on  any  con- 
ditions. Remonstrants  were  oflfered  the  alternative  of 
taking  the  Pilot.  It  is  probable  that  the  proposal  would 
not  have  been  accepted  at  any  time ;  but,  as  the  procla- 
mations and  other  Castle  advertisements,  by  which  the 
Irish  government,  since  the  Union,  had  kept  alive  a  base 
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anti-national  press,  were  now  given  to  the  Pilot,  some  of 
the  remonstrants  replied  that  what  they  wanted  was  a 
Repeal  newspaper,  not  a  Castle  back. 

These,  however,  were  playful  sallies  compared  to 
what  followed.  A  couple  of  weeks  after  the  Secession, 
O'Connell,  in  a  speech  of  five  columns,  set  himself  to 
prove  that  the  Nation  had  committed  High  Treason. 
Nut  some  seatimental  or  rhetorical  excess,  but  the 
ofTence  for  which  meo  are  hanged  and  quartered.  He 
quoted  Chief  Justice  Eyre  and  Chief  Justice  Holt,  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Lord  EUenhorough ;  he  ransacked  the 
State  Trials  aiid  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  to  support  his 
case.  It  was  a  curious  evidence  of  how  far  he  had 
strayed  away  from  the  "  Repeal  Year,"  that  if  the  law 
of  tiie»ie  prerogative  judges  was  good  against  the  Nation, 
it  was  still  better  against  the  monster  meetings.  "  If 
persons  do  assemble  themselves  " — said  Holt,  C.J. — 
■■  and  act  witli  force  in  opposition  to  some  law  which  they 
think  inconvenient,  and  hope  thereby  to  get  it  repealed, 
this  is  levying  war,  and  treason."  The  extracts 
from  the  Nalion  cited  to  prove  the  imputed  offence  were 
printed  in  italics  and  capitals  and  double  capitals,  to 
give  them  the  necessary  significance,  which  otherwise  no 
one  could  detect.  Tlie  justification  of  this  solemn 
arraignment  was  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  charged 
ttie  Nation  with  preaching  separation,  to  be  eifected 
through  social  disorder.  How  could  he,  he  asked,  but 
distrust  persons  wliom  an  English  statesman  denounced 
as  separatists  and  rebels  ?  How  indeed,  seeing  how 
moderate  and  just  the  judgment  of  English  statesmen 
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on  Irish  nationalists  has  always  been  ?  A  dozen  years 
earlier  the  same  statesman  had  described  O'Connell  him- 
self as  plotting  to  set  np  a  ferocious  Celtic  republic  ;* 
and  another  English  statesman  had  put  him  on  his  trial, 
and  put  him  in  gaol,  for  the  oflfence  of  conspiring  to 
seduce  the  army  and  overthrow  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland. 

The  first  impression  of  timid  persons  was  that  a 
denunciation  in  Conciliation  Hall  was  merely  the 
prelude,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Railway  Article,  of  a 
Government  prosecution.  But  this  was  a  mistake ;  the 
motive  was  to  frighten  an  aged  prelate  with  a  prodigious 
^^g^Y'  Dr.  Blake,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  was  a 
constant  reader  of  the  Nation,  and  whom  I  had  the 
happiness  to  count  among  my  personal  friends,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Association,  advising  that  these  idle  dif- 
ferences should  terminate,  and  the  Seceders  be  recalled. 
O'Connell,  instead  of  reading  the  letter,  sent  a  dispatch 
to  the  bishop,  entreating  him  to  withdraw  it.  He 
would  go  down  on  his  knees  to  induce  him  to  do  so ; 
its  publication  would  be  so  certain  to  promote  further 
dissensions.  He  was  willing  to  sacrifice  anything  but 
principle  and  the  safety  of  the  Association;  but  he 
could  assure  his  venerated  friend  that  the  members 
would  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  High  Treason  if  the 
Seceders  were  taken  back  with  the  opinions  they  had 
professed.! 

♦  Soo  "  Young  Ireland."  page  423. 

t  O'Conneirs  letter  will  be  fonnd  in  Miss  Onsack's  "Life  of  the 
Liberator."  The  Morning  Chronicle  was  ashamed  of  help  of  thia 
character: — "We  think   the  politics  of   the  Nation,**   aaid  the  Whig 
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But  though  the  country  was  slow  to  speak,  we  were 
not  denied  the  sympathy  of  minds  and  hearts  which 
outrun  the  multitude.  The  gifted  woman,  who  had 
snug  duty  and  courage  in  such  inspiring  strains,  was 
among  the  first  to  bid  us  not  doubt  of  the  future  : — 

"  I  wish  to  express  my  sympathy,"  she  wii>te,  "  with  you 
and  your  noble  fellow-workers  that,  like  all  great  men  of  every 
e»,  you  should  be  for  a  seasou  misunderBtood.  But  what 
wonder?  You  are  tolerant,  therefore  hated  by  bigots;  inde- 
pendent, therefore  feared  by  intriganU  ;  men  of  one  object, 
tberefore  banned  and  excommunicated  by  those  who  have  two — 
their  country  and  themselves,  for  you  are  a  reproach  to  them. 
But  all  noble  natures,  all  minds  that  reverence  truth,  earnestness, 
ooarage,  sublime  self-sacrifice,  will  revere  your  names  as  tuliemaus 
to  wake  high  thoughts  and  ner\e  to  noble  deeds.  You  have  been 
given  a  holy  mission,  and  with  thi?  zeal  of  Hebrew  prophets,  the 
faith  and  love  of  Christian  apostles  you  have  uttered  the  word 
committed  to  you.     It  was  no  spasmodic,  no  galvanic  life  you 

j.>amalist,  "to  tho  last  <li'grce  wilil  and  mis^rhievoiis.  and  ^e  are  dplighted 
to  ei^  en  dangerouH  ft  pfiilf  as  Yuuug  Ireland  effectually  disabled;  but 
(herp  is  no  forgatliug  tlie  uear  jHilitii-'al  and  moral  reUliunship  betwocn  tlie 
S'ationat  11^46  and  the  O'Couucll  of  1843;  aud  there  ia  something  dia- 
Agrecabk'  iu  hearing  the  beru  of  the  Uunster  Meetitiga  la;  dowu  the  law 
<it  IreosciD  »u  very  like  a  Tory  Attorney- General."  Aud  tlie  ucvr  doetriue, 
not  irithH  laud  iu?  ita  conveuieure  to  the  Whigs,  waa  admitted  to  be  no  better 
than  a  "sorrile  paradui."  Eveu  the  Times  admitted  that  there  was 
aiiniething  to  be  said  fur  the  Vuuu^  Ireland  jKilicy.  But  Mr.  John 
(JCouiiell  reeofn'iHed  in  suph  au  admission  a  sure  evideiice  of  onr  niisoiind- 
u*-Ml  aud  iueiviam.  "  The  Ttnieg  bad  again  commeuced  its  odious  ealumniea 
against  the  people  of  Ireland  aud  her  veueratcd  clergy.  These  pajjera 
uiilLi-ld  the  Yuuiig  Ireland  party.  This  would  show  the  iieu]ilc  who  were 
ihi-ir  eueiiiies.  To  be  ]iraiscd  by  sneh  would  bo  a  diagraeo — to  be  ealum- 
Tiialt-d  by  them  waa  au  honour."  This  judgment  was.  perha]>B.  sean'ely 
fair  ;  at  any  rate,  it  whs  ^leqilexing ;  for  a  few  moulbs  earlier  fnim  tba 
aam<-  tribune,  O'Counell  lumwlf  liail  reeoguised  the  approval  of  Ihe  Timee 
us  an  important  eviileure  of  opinion.  *'  The  English  uewsjiajiers  are 
lie^'inuiiig  to  Kee  our  piwition  in  its  true  light,  and  even  the  Timee  has 
f<iuiicl  out  tluit  Daniel  O'Couuell  U  in  tbe  right.  I  look  witb  ;)U<a»ure  on 
till-  senliments  of  tlio  T'liiic^  ,*  it  ahowa  bow  the  wiud  blows ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
wealheri'oek  in  {Militli-a.  jmsscssiug  uo  power  over  tlio  wiu<l  itself,  hut 
iudieating  tbe  direction  iu  wliieh  it  blows."    But  cinriunstouees  alter  i-oses. 
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gave  your  country,  but  a  strong,  healthy,  vital  current,  which 
you  sent  flowing  through  her  veins.  If  others  gave  her  freedom, 
you  alone  strove  to  make  her  vi^orthy  of  freedom.  How  futile 
the  sneers  at  your  irreligion ! — as  if  infidelity  and  such  genius, 
such  a  purpose  as  yours  ever  co-existed.  Bleak,  selfish  infidelity 
could  never  have  originated  the  sublime,  the  apostolic  devotion 
of  your  lives,  with  all  the  thousand  gifts  and  hopes  and  passions 
of  youth  and  intellect  like  yours,  for  your  country  alone.  Truly 
it  needs  divine  men  to  exhibit  anything  so  divine.  But,  courage, 
friends !  By  the  blessing  of  God  you  are  not  destined  to  be 
martyrs  by  the  pang  without  the  palm.  Your  existence  is 
an  era  in  your  country.  The  gospel  you  preach  cannot  be 
silenced,  for  it  is  the  word  of  God — it  is  truth.  You  have 
given  the  people  a  baptism  of  knowledge,  and  it  cannot  be  un- 
availing, for  the  light  is  the  life  of  men.  You  will  suffer,  but 
you  must  reign.  Only  have  courage.  Oh,  if  you  were  to  fall 
now,  if  you  were  to  sink  beneath  calumny,  malignity,  precon- 
certed insult,  and  systematised  misrepresentation,  as  many  might 
do,  I  know  of  no  hope  for  Ireland.  But  you  will  not  fail,  nor 
fall,  nor  falter.  Men  whom  the  Eternal  chooses  for  His  work  have 
a  destiny.  They  cannot  die  till  that  work  be  done.  Therefore 
'advance,  advance  on  chaos  and  the  dark/  and  may  God's 
blessing  rest  on  your  noble  hearts.  Pardon  a  stranger  thus 
intruding ;  but  my  heart  burned  within  me,  and  I  must  speak." 

Mangan,    in    a    noble    ode,    preached    the    same 

doctrine  : — 

"  By  your  souls  1  I  implore  you. 
Be  leal  to  your  mission — 
Remembering  that  one 

Of  the  two  paths  before  you 
Slopes  down  to  Perdition  1 

"To  you  have  been  given 
Not  granaries  and  gold. 
But  the  Love  that  lives  long 
And  waxes  not  cold; 
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And  the  Zeal  that  hath  striven 

Against  Error  and  Wrong, 
And  in  fraijnients  have  riven 

The  chains  oE  the  Strong ! " 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  Siangan's  nobler  nature 
needed  the  vehicle  of  verse  for  its  expression.  A  little 
earlier  he  wrote  me  in  the  strange  hybrid  prose  he 
loved  : — 

"  May  Grig  and  Jfagog  watch  over  thee,  my  dear  friend,  and 
tJiegrfatJToi'  (whom  this  weather  must  have  turned  into  a  frying- 
naif)  extend  unto  thee  his  protection  I  Mayest  thou  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Braniah  t!ie  Originator,  Vishnu  the  Preserver, 
and  Secva  the  Destroyer;  for  tnily  thou  deservedst  it  1  I  have 
»tf  n  lUy  last  two  letters  [to  the  Piiot  and  the  Repeal  Association] , 
and  syin{iathise  intimately  with  the  feelings  that  dictated  them. 
...  I  have  just  glanced  at  O'Connell'a  letter.  Head  it  I 
<-..iiM  not.  ,My  disi,ni-;t  oveqwiwored  me.  '  Pity  the  sorrows  of 
a  [Miiir  old  niau' — 'whose  trembling'  soul  'has  driven  him 
t'/  ritrac-t  his  own  sentiments  and  aceuse  hia  country's — "  &(.-. 

An  English  poet  entitled  to  speak  for  his  class,  if 
not  for  liis  race,  addressed  a  prophetic  couplet  to 
M,-agher:— 

"  L'nlwmght,  unsold,  unstained,  undoubted  man. 
Stand  fast — take  breath — time  shows  who  Will  and  Can." 

And  De  Jeau  Fraser,  a  Protestant  artizan,  whom 
nature  liad  made  a  poet  and  fortune  a  struggling  trades- 
man, exhorted  the  defeated  party  to  remember  that  the 
gloom  of  tile  hour  was  as  temporary  as  the  moment 
when  a  revolving  light  turns  its  darker  side  to  the 
spectators.* 

•  The  Wardfr.  comhirtoii  liy  a  youuft  man  of  ffcnins,  nafuraily  sympii- 
tlii-H-d  will]  the  Yoim^IrclaaiiiTa,  but  it  {inibablyTcpreseuU-dthecouinuu* 
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The  English  press  and  politicians  intervened  actively 
in  the  contest.  The  scorn  and  misrepresentation  with 
which  they  had  long  pursued  O'Connell  were  now 
transferred  to  the  Nation  and  the  Young  Irelanders. 
We  were  assailed  on  the  platform,  in  parliament,  and 
still  more  effectively  with  pen  and  pencil.  Mr. 
Thackeray,  a  man  of  intellect  and  letters,  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  other  men  of  letters  striving  for  intellectual 
freedom.  He  had  specified  Thomas  Davis,  in  his  day,  as 
a  fitting  successor  for  Marat ;  and  he  now  ridiculed 
Davis's  friends,  in  piquant  prose  and  stinging  verse,  for 
the  pusillanimity  with  which  (as  he  predicted)  they 
would  shrink  from  turning  their  words  into  deeds. 
Being  the  most  sensitive  of  mortals  when  his  personal 
characteristics  were  described,  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  name  us,  one  after  another,  with  some 
ironical  or  disparaging  epithet  tacked  to  the  name.  It 
was  charming  sport ;  only  if  we  had  retaliated  by  de- 
scribing our  censor,  in  the  language  of  Grattan,  as  a 

of  opinion  on  the  subject  among  Protestants  of  national  sentiments  **  It 
remains  to  be  seen,"  the  editor  wrote,  **  however,  whether  the  Repeal  part^ 
is  worthy  of  an  organ  of  sterling  genius  and  integrity.  If  the  Nation  is 
crushed,  it  is  clear  there  exists  not  a  particle  of  independence  in  Popiah 
Ireland.  .  .  .  The  Nation — for  four  years  the  people's  idol — will,  at 
O'Connell's  beck,  be  crushed  and  trampled  by  the  selfiaame  people.  The 
slave  apes  the  caprice  of  the  tyrant — 

Bum  jacet  in  ripa,  calcemus  CsBsaris  hostem. 

The  Sejanus  of  the  Nation  has  yet,  we  apprehend,  to  learn  a  lesson  in  the 
value  of  Irish  popularity.  He,  neyertheless,  fights  his  ground,  inch  by 
inch — or  rather  he  stands  unflinchingly — without  yielding  hiajpoaition  or 
dreaming  of  surrender,  under  the  converging  artilleir  of  the  O'Oonnellf, 
O'Higgins,  MacUalcs,  and  Brodericks.  There  is  all  the  manlineaa  and 
self -devotioD  of  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  desperate  stand  he  reaolntely 
maintains.  With  all  their  errors  and  mischief  to  answer  for,  the  Young 
Ireland  party  carry  with  them  the  sympathies  even  of  those  who  hate 
Repeal— who  denounce  alike  the  means  it  employs  and  the  end  it  pro- 
poses.'* 
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Cockney  cynic,"  with  broken  beak  and  cadaverous  aspect," 
there  would  have  been  awful  bellowing  in  the  Garrick 
Club,  A  facetious  bishop  of  the  Irish  Establishment, 
looking  down  from  the  serene  asylum  of  his  sinecure, 
intervened  on  the  same  side.  Surveying  the  parties,  he 
gave  a  sarcastic  aud  somewhat  contemptuous  preference 
to  the  old  leader  : — 

"  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  Yonngr  Ireland  or  Old  Ireland, 

But  as  between  tbo  two,  I  rather  like  old  Dan ; 
And  I  wish  the  Nation  would  let  the  agitation 

Die  a  humbug,  a^  it  first  began."* 

•  In  1861,  after  he  returacil  from  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Smith 
O'Brien  wrotf  n  jHimphlet  on  Irish  affaira  which  i^ontainMl  n  m\nd 
aanrr;  of  the  ri»e  and  full  <it  tha  Repenl  Hgitation ;  of  tbia  pvriod  he 
■Kjrs :  "  In  an  uithappj  hour  these  intriguea  were  successful  _a  practical, 
titoogh  not  an  arotred  eompromiM  of  the  demand  tat  B«peal  wm 
•Mured  hj  the  Whi^  in  1846.  eren  as  it  had  been  realised  in  1835. 
Thp  an<fi)jiosfd  re-eWtion  of  Mr.  ShicI  for  Diuignrran  vn9  tin'  fiist  fniif 
lit  ihis  ciKnpniniise ;  the  fxpiilsion  of  the  Younc  Irolanil  rairlj  from  tho 
R-'iHNil  AsHocintion  was  tlic  second  result.  The  Irish  ]ioopk'  were  taujrlit 
111  look  fur  lx>ncficent  IcjCislation  to  the  Brilisii  parliament.  .  .  .  and  to 
w-ek  a  large  share  nf  IncflJ  and  iiiiiK'riat  patronage,"  He  wax  peraundt'd, 
lo  the  end  of  his  life,  that  tliL-  will  of  the  Irish  nation  would  have  prevailed 
liut  fur  this  compact  with  the  Whiga.  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  statin);  it 
t'l  hv  my  sincere  cunHctiou,  that  if  in  1846  tho  Bcpealen  had  Kteadfostlj 
re;>istf<l  the  temptattuns  set  liefure  llwm.  and  haU  aiUiered  to  tlie  vow  of 
1  ■«*->.  we  lihould  at  this  moment  have  l)eeu  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  Irish 
)"L'i^lature  without  having  gone  beyond  tho  limits  of  legal  anil  coustitn- 
I local  agitation." 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  TI. 

I.    CO.NTROVERST    WITH    THE    "PiLOT." 

The  effect  of  tho  two  or  three  decisive  eiposiires  of  tho  Pilot,  to  which 
wp  were  driven  by  im]ieralive  necessity,  was  the  greater  that  I  positively 
rffuswl  to  eiigaKc  in  habitii.il  controversy  with  such  an  adversary,  even  at 
tlie  vehement  rifiuct  and  remonstrances  of  Dillon.     A  little   earlier  he 

■■  I  tujnt  an  article  iiy  yesterday's  post  in  answer  to  the  Ptlol.  Ton 
know  my  notions  on  Ihis  fn)m  of  old.  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  suffer 
Tourself  to  ho  attacked  by  this  seotmdret  without  defending  yourself.  The 
moet  outrageous  lies  will  l)o  lielioved  if  they  are  conalantly  repeated  with- 
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out  contradiction ;  and  I  really  believe  that  if  this  infidelity  howl  had  been 
promptly  and  boldly  met  in  the  commencement,  and  the  nypocrisy  of  its 
vile  authors  exposed,  the  Nation  and  the  cause  would  be  greatly  the  better 
of  it.  .  .  .  These  are  my  views.  It  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether 
they  are  right,  and  whether,  all  circumstances  considered,  it  is  prudent  to 
insert  the  article.  I  think  I  forgot  to  add  a  heading.  Would '  Titus  Oates ' 
be  a  good  one  P  If  that  won't  do,  you  must  invent  one."  I  cited,  in  reply,  the 
saying  of  a  fine  old  veteran  of  our  acquaintance,  who  spoke  in  parables — 
"  If  a  dog  be  set  on  to  bark  at  me,"  he  said,  **  I  never  fight  the  dog ;  I 
fight  the  dog's  owner."  Pigot  was  of  a  widely-different  opinion  from 
Dillon.  '*  I  am  half  afraid,"  he  wrote  to  me,  "  of  your  hot  intolerance  of 
scoundrclism ;  but  remember,  the  only  legitimate  dealing  with  such  a 
specimen  is  hanging  it  up.  Depend  on  public  sense  about  your  (and  the 
Nation's)  character.  'Twill  keep  you  right,  and  gentlemen  will  respect 
your  moderation." 

II.  Me.  John  O'Oonnell  and  the  Secession. 

A  startling  confirmation  of  the  public  verdict  against  Mr.  John  O'Con- 
nell,  as  the  mischief-maker,  came  to  me  by  a  curious  accident.  In  the  session 
of  '54,  one  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Maurice  O'Connell,  with 
whom  I  had  ordinarily  little  or  no  communication,  crossed  the  floor  and  sat 
down  by  me.  He  had  lon^  wished,  he  said,  to  correct  a  misapprehension 
which  he  believed  existed  m  my  mind,  that  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  disas- 
trous quarrel  between  his  father  and  the  Young  Irelanders.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  strongly  opposed  it,  and  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  Conciliation 
Hall  after  it  happened  while  his  father  lived.  John  had  done  it  alL  His 
own  intincnee  with  his  father  had  also  been  undermined  in  his  old  age  (as  I 
understood,  by  the  same  person).  I  was  so  surprised  and  puzzled  by  this 
unexpected  confidence,  that  I  excused  myself  on  the  ground  that  I  had  an 
appointment  with  some  friends.  While  I  was  sitting,  immediately  after, 
in  the  tea-room  with  Dr.  Brady,  member  for  Leitnm,  and  Mr.  Svrift, 
member  for  Sligo,  Mr.  O'Connell  came  in,  sat  down  at  the  table  with  us, 
and  repeated  in  their  presence  all  that  he  had  been  saying  to  me  privately. 
He  urged  me  to  visit  him  at  Darrynane  in  the  autumn,  and,  as  an  induce- 
ment, promised  to  show  me  documents  confirming  his  statement.  He  asked 
Dr.  Brady  to  accompany  me,  and  persisted  in  representing  his  complete 
severance  in  policy  from  his  brother  to  an  extent  that  was  embarrassing. 
The  conversation  was  fixed  in  the  memory  of  all  of  us  by  the  tragic 
circumstance  that  Mr.  O'Connell  died  that  night. 

The  Young  Liberator  will  scarcely  be  understood  without  a  specimen  of 
the  frank  and  ingenuous  criticism  by  which  he  supported  his  case  in  the 
Secession  debate.  T.  D.  Reilly  had  written  (in  vindication  of  a  more 
vigorous  national  policy)  this  sentence  : — "  *  Wonderful,' quoth  Bacon.  *  is 
the  case  of  boldness  in  civil  business.  What  first?  Boldness.  What 
secimd  and  third  ?  Boldness  ! '  *  What  needs  there  to  conquer  ? '  shouted 
Daut<m,  'audacity,  still  audacity,  and  always  audacity!'  Whereupon 
Mr.  John  discoursed  to  this  effect: — **  They  quote  the  miscreant  Dantonof 
the  French  Revolution — that  bloody  and  remorseless  wretch — to  tell  us 
that  wo  should  go  on  faster  than  Daniel  O'Connell  thinks  advisable.  We 
have  O'Connell  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Danton,  the  bloody  French 
revolutionist,  who  presided  at  the  massacre  not  only  of  the  aristocracy,  but 
of  thousands  of  the  humble  people;  for  after  the  guillotine  had  cut  off 
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ntunbfts  of  tlie  Arislocrnrr.  it  iraa  niiide  tn  dn  its  work  on  the  poor  people, 
men  as  well  as  women.  Da]it«n.  who  presided  over  the  bluodiest  scenes  of 
the  French  He»oliilion.  i«  qnole  d  us  an  anthoritir  that  we  may  follfm'  the 
Mine  ifnirAe.  and  go  thmngii  the  »nitie  enrper  of  miserj.  erime.  and  blood  1 
But  (re  will  not.  Morality,  reli^on.  and  eunslitntioa,  are  onr  walehwords. 
and  we  will  stAnd  W  them.  These  are  the  landmarkij  faj  which  we  will 
Meer  onr  eonrse,  antl  wliite  we  do  so  we  are  bare  we  never  wilt  go  wniDg. 
We  will  not  areept  the  individuals  of  the  Nation  t«  he  onr  acboofmasters." 
It  is  incoureivable  wbj'  Mr.  John  did  not  hold  the  Toung  Irelauders 
mpnosibte  for  the  opinions  of  the  other  peraonaBe  rited  by  RwUy.  "  They 
quote  Lord  Baeon,"  he  might  have  said.  "  for  the  pnrpoee  of  turning  int<i 
«unl?mp(  O'Connell's  relianee  on  a  simple,  pious,  unedneated  people  1 
Btk-ua.  who  planned  the  ehamefiil  conhKcation  of  Ulster,  Baeon  the 
infamous  judge,  wlio  solil  jnsttee  as  nnhlti^hincly  kb  a  Jew  «ella  east 
vlothrai  Baeon.  who  delivered  up  his  best  fripnd  t^l  the  gallows!  Does 
the  A'afum  wish  the  Irish  people  lo  betray  their  beat  friends  in  the  Eame 
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CHAPTEE    I. 

THE   REACTION. 

Ai-TER  six  weeks  of  steady,  and,  as  it  seemed,  successful 
work,  O'Connell  retired  to  Darrjmane  for  a  holiday, 
leaving  his  son  in  command.  It  was  a  rash  experiment. 
The  elderly  young  man  was  more  arbitrary  and  dicta- 
torial than  his  father;  and  those  who  would  endure 
wrongs  in  silence  from  the  venerable  tribune,  loathed 
the  arrogant  imbecility  of  his  son.  The  reaction  had 
already  begun  before  O'Connell  retired,  but  respect  for 
his  authority  kept  it  within  bounds;  and  though  he 
was  broken  in  health  and  fretted  by  unexpected  opposi- 
tion, he  was  too  wise  to  strike  heavy  blows  except 
against  opponents  whom  he  had  determined  to  crush ; 
he  did  not  wantonly  outrage  bumble  or  isolated  persons, 
and  turn  tepid  friends  into  passionate  enemies.  But 
the  vice-tribune  was  intoxicated  with  success,  and  put 
no  rein  on  his  temper.  He  struck  right  and  left,  high 
and  low,  at  all  who  stopped  short  of  absolute  submission 
to  his  authority. 

The  state  of  the  country,  at  the  moment,  made  men 
unusually  impatient  of  folly.      The  immediate  future 
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became  more  and  more  menacing.  Two  facts  of  fatal 
significance  had  by  this  tirae  become  certain.  More 
thaa  a  third  of  the  potato  crop  throughout  the  island 
was  gone,  in  some  districts  more  than  half  ;  and  at  the 
same  tirae  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  supplies,  cattle  and 
corn,  butter,  beef,  and  pork,  which  would  have  ted  all 
the  inhabitants,  continued  to  be  exported  to  England, 
to  pay  the  rent  of  farms  which  no  longer  yielded  the 
cultivators  their  ordinary  food.  Deaths  from  starvation 
were  reported  from  North  and  South,  and  the  actual 
nature  of  the  danger  when  the  food  of  a  country  is 
writhdrawn  began  to  be  dimly  foreseen.*  It  was  essen- 
tially a  remediable  calamity,  for,  as  Berkeley  bad  taught 
of  old,  if  the  island  was  fenced  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  a  wall  of  brass  it  produced  food  enough  to 
support  its  population.  Measures  of  precaution  were 
again  urged  on  the  Government.  They  were  besought 
to  purchase  corn  and  establish  granaries  as  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  had  done.  Bat  Lord  John 
liussell  replied  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  private 
enterprise  or  disturb  the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 
Private  enterprise  meant  the  interest  of  corn  merchants 
and  sliipowners  in  London  and  Liverpool,  who  were 
destined  to  make  fortunes  by  the  famine.  Some  inven- 
tive person  suggested  that  maize,  which  men  and 
animals    consume  in  America,   was  nearly  unknown  in 

•  Ulsler  was  bolicvccl  in  Enjflnnil  to  I*  wife  in  consequence  of  its  pros- 
|H>ntv  and  it.s  Proto^lnnlism  nliicli  in  Irelanil  liail  lon^  bt'on  n  i)iui.s{)ort  to 
wK-ial  iwvurity.  Biit  UIlt,  itIu'u  Htali-,liosiTi'rB  available  it  wa.'^  fuuud  that 
in  t.iime  of  the  Northorn  Uniuiis  tlio  nuuihiT  of  Protestant  {laupere  ci- 
c«>dcd  the  number  of  Oalliolics,  and  in  othors  equalled  or  nearly  equalled 
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the  English  market,  and  might  be  purchased  without 
danger  to  existing  interests.    When  this  policy  became 
known  prices  immediately  rose,  and  continued  to  rise 
till  Indian  corn,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
was   worth   thirty   shillings   a  quarter  in  the  port  of 
London,  brought  three  pounds.    But  when  it  was  thirty 
shillings  in   London  it  could  be   bought   under   half 
that   price   at   New   Orleans ;   the  balance  being   the 
cost  of  carriage.     The  Government  were  urged  to  em- 
ploy the  Navy  in  this  service  and  save   the  freight; 
every  pound  so  saved  being  a  pound  set  free  to  purchase 
food.     But  the  carrying  trade  was  strong  in  votes,  and 
ships  of  war  were  declared,  on  official  authority,  to  be 
quite  unfit  for  this  service.     The  falseness  of  this  pre- 
tence was  not  universally  understood  at  the  moment, 
but  before  many  months  had  elapsed,  two  ships  of  the 
American  Navy  anchored   in  the  Liffey,  loaded  with 
cargoes   of  corn,   rice,   and   flour,  as  a  gift   from  the 
American  people.     K  they  had  sent  money,  the  money 
would  have  purchased  less  than  one-third  of  the  food 
which  the  donors  were  able  to  supply  by  adopting  the 
two  methods  rejected  by  the  British  Government.     One 
of  the  American  ships,  the  "  Macedonian,"  was  a  frigate 
captured  by  the  United  States  in  the  last  war,  and  it 
was  naturally  asked  if  it  was  only  when  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy  that  British  ships  of  war  could 
carry  food  to  Ireland  ?     When  the  aid  of  the  Navy  was 
refused,   freights   doubled  in  the  ports   of  the  Black 
Sea,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  England ;  and  during 
nearly  a  year  half  the  money  contributed,  as  we  shall 
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presently  see.  by  the  beuevolcnt,  voted  by  Parliament, 
or  levied  off  the  country,  to  reUeve  the  famishing 
people,  went  as  profits  to  Mark  Lane  and  t!ie  shipping 
interest.  Other  practical  suggestions  were  equally  dis- 
regarded. Sharman  Cratt*ford,  being  himself  a  man  of 
large  estate,  recommended  a  property  tax,  to  be  spent 
on  employing  the  people ;  Smith  O'Brien  suggested  that 
lailways,  docks  and  canals,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  waste  lands  would  constitute  national  reproductive 
work.  But  the  established  practice  at  that  time,  which 
has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  undergone  any  substantial 
change,  was  to  despatch  Englishmen  to  a  country  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  and  entrust  them  to  deter- 
mine qaestions  requiring  minute  knowledge  and  long 
experience.  The  English  officials  determined  that 
work  simply,  irrespective  of  its  re  productiveness,  was 
the  proper  system,  and  that  not  railways  and  canals  or 
transforming  the  wastes  into  com-fields,  hut  a  prodigious 
extension  of  highways  was  the  legitimate  application  of 
the  national  strength.  Half  a  million  of  people  were 
soon  employed  on  this  basis,  and  nearly  twelve  thousand 
persons  paid  for  overseeing  unproductive  labour.  Ser- 
viceable roads  were  torn  up  that  they  might  be  made 
anew,  and  new  lines  were  projected  where  there  was  no 
trjffic.  Depots  of  Indian  corn  were  formed  in  England, 
where  it  was  ground  and  then  transmitted  to  Ireland, 
and  sold  to  Relief  Committees  at  a  moderate  price. 
Skilfully  cooked,  and  with  pleasant  condiments,  Indian 
com  is  transmuted  into  palatable  dishes ;  but  dissolved 
into  stirabout,  and  served  out  cold  and  half-raw  to  a 
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people  who  had  neither  fire  to  cook  it  nor  knowledge  i»f 
the  process,  it  was  the  most  odious  mess  ever  designtnl 
for  human  food.  At  first  the  peasantry  could  not  be 
induced  to  touch  the  "  yellow  meal ; ''  but  the  pangs  oi 
hunger  and  the  example  of  benevolent  persons  graduall v 
overcame  their  prejudice.  Relief  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  most  distressed  districts,  and  appeals 
made  for  public  and  private  assistance.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  were  contributed  at  home  and 
abroad ;  but  voluntary  contribution  is  a  system  which 
taxes  the  benevolent,  and  allows  the  hard-hearted,  the 
oppressor,  and  the  absentee  to  escape.  Meantime 
the  blight  grew  and  spread.  Scientific  commissions 
appointed  by  the  Government  recommended  methods  of 
storage  and  other  precautions  to  save  the  potato,  but 
they  proved  quite  useless.  The  export  of  food  con- 
tiniuMl,  and  some  of  the  gentry  were  not  content  with 
the  whole  produce  of  the  farm  without  the  farm  itself. 
Thirty  thousand  ejectments  were  served  affecting  the 
residence  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,* 
with  what  result  we  shall  see  later. 

The  factions  of  Jerusalem  struggling  for  the  upper 
hand  at  an  hour  when  the  catapults  of  Titus  were  beat- 
ing down  the  gates,  furnish  a  stock  example  of  national 
fiJly ;  but  Ireland,  it  was  plain,  was  about  to  encounter 
a  worse  calamity  than  siege  or  sack,  and  the  appointed 
leader  of  the  pt'ople  was  still  busy  inciting  one  division 
of  his  forces  ag;iinst  anotluT.     It  is  due  to  O'Connell. 

*  Par.  r«i».  fitotl  l»v   Mr.  SlmniiAn  Crawft>rd  in  the  Hmue  ol  Co«* 

IlinliH. 
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and  still  more  to  his  antagonists,  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  in  this  conjuncture  }ie  altogether  wanted  the 
faculties  necessary  to  the  office  he  held.  Hia  strong 
will,  in  the  touching  language  of  the  Eastern  proverb, 
was  "  as  a  bow  whose  string  had  been  slit  in  two;"  he 
was  passive  in  the  hands  of  hia  son,  and  his  suggestions, 
when  he  made  suggestions,  were  disregardL'd  by  the 
Government  he  had  raised  to  power.  He  must  have 
known  that  the  long  devotion  of  the  people  to  himself 
hardened  the  heart  of  England  to  their  distress.  "  The 
monster  meetings  (says  Peel,  in  a  private  memorandum, 
a  little  earlier),  the  ungrateful  return  for  past  kindness, 
the  subscriptions  to  the  Bepeal  rent  and  the  O'Connell 
tribute,  will  disincline  the  charitable  here  to  make  any 
great  exertion  for  Irish  relief."  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  he  suffered  agonies  of  remorse  and  shame 
when  he  found  himself  powerless  to  protect  the  people, 
but  he  continued  to  support  the  Government  who  sacri- 
ficed them  to  the  greed  of  British  traders,  and  continued 
to  assail  those  who  had  forewarned  him  of  his  error. 
It  accords  with  all  we  know  of  the  cold  nature  of  Lord 
John  Itussell  to  suppose  that  he  said  in  words,  as  he 
said  in  action,  "  Let  O'Connell  have  his  mess  of  patron- 
age, but  he  shall  have  nothing  else  he  asks  in 
Ireland." 

The  Nation  still  insisted  that  the  one  remedy  was 
that  which  the  rest  of  Europe  had  adopted,  which  even 
the  parliaments  of  the  Pale  had  adopted  in  periods  of 
distress — to  retain  iu  the  country  the  food  raised  by 
the  people  till  the  people  were  fed. 
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eary  men,  what  reap  ye  ?     Golden  com  for  the  stranger, 
hat  sow  ye  ?     Human  corses  that  wait  for  the  avenger. 
ainting  forms,  hunger-stricken,  what  see  you  in  the  offing  ? 
)tately   ships   to   bear  our  food   away,  amid  the  stranger's 

scoffing, 
rhere's  a  proud  array  of  soldiers — what  do  they  round  your 

door  ? 
They  guard  our  master's  granaries  from  the  thin  hands  of  the 

poor. 
Pale  mothers,  wherefore  weeping  ?     '  Would   to  God  that  we 

were  dead — 
Our  children   swoon   before   us,  and   we  cannot   g^ve  them 
bread.'''* 

But  Conciliation  Hall  taught  another  lesson — there  was 
nobody  to  blame;  the  Government  was  the  best  of 
governments,  and  the  landlords  were  conducting  them- 
selves meritoriously.t 

Mr.    Butt,   who   was   at   this  time   a  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  Dublin  University,  took  the 
other  side  of  the  controversy  decisively.     He  published 
two  lectures  of  his  course,  in  which  he  insisted  that  ii 
the  contemplation  of  the    moralist  or  economist  ther 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  surplus  product  in  a  counti 
till  the  wants  of  all  classes  are  supplied.     An  expc 
trade  was  no  necessary  evidence  of  prosperity.     It  v 
the  process  by  which  a  country  parts  with  its  weal 
A  nation  of  slaves  toiling  under  the  lash  for  the  ber 
of  task-masters  in  another  country  would   have   t 
harbours  crowded  with  vessels  engaged   in  an  ej 

*  Speranza. 

*-  "  Asa  general  rule  no  one  can  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of  it 
'' -  awful  calamity  came  upon  us." — O^Connelli 
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trade.  A  writer  in  tlie  Nation  suggested  that  tbere  was 
a  higher  authority  than  even  political  science  for  this 
opinion.  The  remedy  which  Moses,  inspired  by  heaven, 
proposed  in  such  a  peril  was  to  gather  the  corn  into 
granaries  from  which  it  might  be  distributed  to  the 
people  when  the  scarcity  came.  But  Conciliation  Hall 
had  more  urgent  work  to  do  than  to  encounter  the 
famine.  It  had  to  denounce  the  treachery  of  Young 
Ireland,  and  expose  its  malevolent  designs. 

The  fall  of  O'Conneil  from  an  authority  among  his 
race  like  that  of  the  Patriarchs  among  theirs,  will  not 
be  understood  except  on  condition  of  mastering  a 
hundred  trivial  details,  which  exhibit  and  explain  the 
gradual  alienation  of  the  people.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  that  Celtic  Ireland  had  lodged  its  proxy  in 
his  hands  alone,  to  be  used  at  his  unquestioned  dis- 
cretion. The  Catholic  clergy  seconded  liim  so.  univer- 
sally that  it  needed  unusual  courage  and  individuaUty 
in  a  priest  to  take  the  other  side.*  The  educated 
and  easy  class,  especially  the  landed  gentry,  and  the 
prosperous  traders  who  had  invested  in  land,  the  men 
who  desired  to  get  into  parliament  without  pledges, 
that  they  might  speculate  in  the  lottery  of  party 
politics,  and,  in  a  lower  scale,  those  to  whom  the 
otiice  of  magistrate  or  grand  juror  was  something  to 
covet,  or  who  hoped  for  a  crumb  of  patronage,  ap- 
plauded it  in  as  large  a  proportion.    The  shopkeepers. 


*  The  naineB  at  the  Catholic  clergjnnen  who  took  &  pnblic  part  with  the 
Toang  IreUndere  from  the  bc^nning  will  be  found  in  a  note  tX  the  end 
of  the  chapter.     At  a.  later  period  they  were  too  numerous  to  record. 
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which  they  saw  as  plainly  as  men  see  lights  in  the  sty, 
and  which  they  could  not  deny  without  dishonour. 
They  felt  deference  and  affection  for  their  leader,  but  a 
profounder  allegiance  to  justice  and  truth.  The  division 
of  the  country  which  finally  took  place  was  substan- 
tially a  fleparation  of  those  who  owed  their  political 
edacation  chiefly  to  O'Connell  from  those  who  owed 
it  chiefly  to  the  Nalion.  The  Secession  was  a  great 
calamity,  but,  like  many  evils,  it  was  tempered  by  an 
unforeseen  good.  It  increased  the  intelligence,  alacrity, 
and  self-reliance  of  the  section  of  the  people  who  sus- 
tained it.  The  discipline  made  them  hotter  citizens,  and 
fitter  to  engage  in  all  the  occupations  of  civilised  life. 
And  their  remote  descendants  may  be  proud  to  inherit 
the  blood  of  men  who  vindicated  personal  integrity  and 
free  opinions  against  such  formidable  odds. 

The  first  note  of  resistance  came  from  Cork,  which 
was  not  merely  the  second  city  in  the  island,  but  incon- 
testably  more  national  in  spirit  and  in  character  than 
Dublin.  At  a  meeting  at  one  of  the  Eepeal  reading- 
rooms  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Eay,  announcing  that 
for  the  future  the  Weekly  Begister  would  be  forwarded 
to  the  room  in  lieu  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Brady,  an 
apothecary,  an  intelUgent  and  cultivated  man,  who  held 
at  the  moment  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  local 
Eepeal  organization,  called  attention  to  a  curious  fact : 
the  Register  had  already  been  substituted  for  the  con- 
demned journal  a  week  before  the  change  had  been 
authorised  by  the  Association.  Would  the  Repealers  of 
Cork,   he  enquired,    sanction  the  practice  of  inflicting 
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punishment  before  sentence  was  pronounced?  Con- 
necting this  fact  with  the  disgraceful  compromise  at 
Dungarvan,  he  was  convinced  that  the  Nation  was  con- 
demned, not  for  any  speculative  opinions  on  physical 
force,  but  because,  like  a  faithful  watchman,  it  sounded 
alarm  when  Mr.  O'Connell  was  reported  to  have  declared 
that  all  he  wanted  was  a  real  Union.  New  regulations 
were  framed  to  expel,  not  only  the  Young  Irelanders, 
but  a  man  only  second  to  O'Connell  himself  in  the  love 
and  confidence  of  the  people.  Most  of  his  audience 
knew  that  when  Smith  O'Brien  was  in  an  English 
prison,  Captain  Broderick,  of  Conciliation  Hall,  wrote 
privately  to  the  Mayor  to  suppress  any  demonstration 
of  sympathy  in  Cork.  And  now,  from  the  mitred 
prelate  down  to  the  lowest  hireling  in  the  Association, 
there  was  a  clamour  of  infidelity  raised  against  the 
Nation.  He  was  a  Catholic  and  would  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  religion,  but  he  denied  that  the  Nation  had, 
directly  or  indirectly,  committed  the  offence  imputed 
to  it.  He  invited  the  meeting  to  declare  that  they 
respected  the  honest  and  uncompromising  principles  of 
that  journal,  and  would  not  receive  any  other  in  place 
of  it.  If  the  Association  would  not  supply  the  Nation^ 
let  the  drawback,  to  which  they  were  entitled,  be  re- 
turned, and  they  would  provide  a  paper  for  themselves. 
In  a  city  where  O'Connell  had  long  ruled,  like  a  patriarch 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  Mr.  Brady's  resolution 
was  adopted  with  only  two  dissentients.  His  simple 
and  masculine  exposition  of  the  truth  was  reiterated 
from  time  to  time,  in  more  polished  or  poignant  phrases 
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bj  other  remonstrants,  but  it  is  the  first  blow  like  the 
first  step,  "  qui  coaie." 

Limerick,  the  second  city  of  Monster,  was  the  next 
to  move.  Dr.  William  Griffin,  a  medical  man  in  large  ' 
practice,  but  still  more  notable  as  brother  of  Gerald 
Griffin,  author  of  "The  Collegians,"  gave  notice  in 
the  Town  Council  of  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the 
subject.  They  declared  that  O'Brien  and  the  other 
Seceders  were  faithful  to  the  original  rules  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  that  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  Peace 
Besolutions  no  one  supposed  these  rules  involved  an 
abstract  declaration  applicable  to  all  times,  circura- 
Btanees,  and  countries  ;  and  finally  that  the  treatment  of 
Mr.  John  Martin,  and  the  interdiction  of  the  Nation, 
tended  to  deter  Protestants  from  joining  the  Association 
and  to  induce  earnest  Catholics  to  withdraw  from  it. 
O'Brien,  who  still  believed  a  reconciliation  possible, 
iiitreated  Dr.  Griffin  not  to  press  resolutions  which 
might  further  divide  Repealers,  and  they  were  finally 
withdrawn.  But,  though  he  silenced  the  corporation, 
Iiis  constituents  were  determined  to  be  heard.  It  was 
ut  first  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  Cahirmoyle,  to 
e.vpress  continued  coufidonce  in  their  representative  ;  but 
the  people  insisted  on  sharing  in  the  movement.  A 
procession  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  started 
from  liathkoale  and  a  similar  one  from  Newcastle, 
licaded  by  bunds  and  banners,  and  accompanied  by  a 
number  ol'  the  clergy  and  local  professional  men.*  Their 

•  R*-T.  Mr.  MuIonHiy.  Npwm.'itlfi:  Rev.  Daniel  Sjnaii.  Rathteale;  aiid 
Ei^v.  Mr.  Lcaby.  Aikri!,  tuok  u  kadiiig  purl  iu  tlie  [iroct'odiugb. 
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addresses  and  resolutions  declared  that  free  discussion 
was  the  basis  of  moral  force,  and  expressed  an  ardent 
desire  that  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected.  O'Brien's 
reply  was  characteristic.  In  justifying  himself  modestly, 
he  took  occasion  to  state  his  opinion  on  the  constitutional 
question  with  a  force  and  plainness  which  he  could  not 
but  know  would  be  misrepresented ;  but  it  was  a  neces- 
sary sacrifice  to  his  self-respect.  He  had  joined  the 
Association,  he  said,  with  the  hope  of  combining  Irish- 
men of  every  creed  and  class,  and  of  all  political 
opinions,  pledged  to  no  other  principle  than  that  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
Eepeal  of  the  Union  obtained  through  peaceful  means. 
Till  the  Whig  Ministry  was  about  to  be  formed  no 
insuperable  difference  arose;  at  that  time  some  of  the 
most  able  and  disinterested  members  declared  against 
Eepealers  making  any  sort  of  concession  to  the  Whigs, 
and,  above  all,  against  their  soliciting  or  accepting 
patronage  from  them ;  and  they  insisted  that  Dun- 
garvan  had  betrayed  its  duty  in  not  electing  a  Eepealer, 
instead  of  Mr.  Sheil.  This  was  the  real  ground  of 
difference.  In  this  discussion  he  did  not  hear  one  word 
of  physical  force;  but,  unhappily,  it  was  afterwards 
thought  right  to  require  these  gentlemen  to  affirm  that 
there  were  no  circumstances,  or  any  time,  when  the  use 
of  arms  was  justifiable.  To  this  pledge  they  would  not 
subscribe ;  but  they  declared  it  was  not  their  intention 
to  invite  their  countrymen  to  appeal  to  arms ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  to  do  so  would  be  disastrous  to 
Eepeal.     At  the  same  time  he  would  say  that  if  the 
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whole  Irish  people  were  united  on  the  question,  and 
England,  in  reply  to  their  claims,  should  endeavour  to 
pat  down  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  resistance 
would  be  not  only  Liwiul,  but  necessary.  He  had 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  a  social  revo- 
lation>  hut  because  he  would  not  subscribe  to  this  test, 
he  was  arraigned  as  a  rebel;  and  he  had  left  Conciliation 
Hall  and  returned  to  his  family  and  neighbours.  He 
had  no  desire  to  set  up  a  leadership;  he  would  have 
been  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  chosen  leader  of 
the  people  as  a  follower,  but  not  as  a  slave.  "Whenever 
he  foond  free  discu-ssion  allowed,  and  the  Nation  and  the 
men  who  thought  with  it  welcomed  back,  instead  of 
being  driven  out  with  ignominy  for  endeavouring  to 
serve  their  country  in  an  open  and  disinterested  way.  be 
would  return.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  when  this 
speech  was  made  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  British 
dominions  who  anticipated  the  possibility  of  heading 
an  insurrection  in  his  own  person  loss  than  Smith 
O'Brien.  Among  the  motives  which  finally  launched 
him  in  that  perilous  career,  reaction  against  the  shame- 
ful and  impos-sihle  doctrine  of  the  Peace  Resolutions 
counted  for  sometiiing. 

Droglieda,  Tompk'derry,  Eathkcale,  Rosbcrcon,  Bal- 
laghaderin,  and  other  districts  refused  to  expel  the 
Nation  from  their  reading-rooms,  and  some  demanded 
back  the  Kepeal  rent  they  had  subscribed,  as  one  of  the 
implied  conditions  of  tlie  subscription  was  now  evaded. 
In  England,  where  the  Repealers  were  freer  from  local 
control,  the  resistance  spread  rapidly.     In  llanchester  a 
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leeting  of  wardens  and  members,  amounting  to  two 
lundred  persons,  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  Association, 
leclaring  their  deep  gratitude  to  O'Cbnnell  for  his  long 
services,  but  their  disapproval  of  the  policy  which  pro- 
duced the  Secession.  In  Stallybridge  the  Eepealers 
declared  that  the  new  test  was  no  better  than  the  Big 
Endian  and  Little  Endian  controversy  in  Lilliput, 
and  that  the  teaching  of  the  Nation  had  created  grati- 
tude to  the  teachers  in  every  clime  where  Irishmen  were 
to  be  found.  In  Liverpool  a  considerable  section  of  the 
party,  a  doctor  in  good  practice  being  the  chairman, 
reminded  the  Association  that  in  a  national  confederacy 
there  ought  to  be  more  freedom  of  debate,  and  that  a 
body  struggling  for  liberty  ought  not  to  invade  the  in- 
dependence of  the  press,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of 
a  journal  which  next,  after  O'Connell,  had  been  the 
most  powerful  agent  in  awakening  the  people  and  in- 
spiring the  national  movement  with  a  tone  of  loftiness 
and  dignity.  They  differed  from  the  Nation  in  many  of 
its  opinions;  they  wanted  no  other  leader  than  O'Connell, 
but  they  anxiously  desired  to  see  Smith  O'Brien  and 
the  youthful  energy  and  ability  of  the  country  by  the 
leader's  side.  In  London  a  conference  of  wardens  was 
called,  of  whom  forty-five  attended,  representing  the 
bulk  of  the  London  Irish,  and  they  declared  unani- 
mously for  the  Seceders.  A  warden,*  who  had  sent 
£250  from  the  Irish  workmen  in  Chelsea  to  the  Repeal 
rent,  and  a  considerable  contribution  to  the  O'Connell 
tribute,  said  O'Connell  had  done  much  for  Ireland,  but 

•  Mr.  Wm.  O'Leary. 
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Ireland  had  also  done  much  for  O'Connell.aiid  he  could 
not  repress  his  indignation  thjit  after  the  enormous  sum 
contributed  it  was  now  admitted  that  the  treasury  was 
empty.  Another  warden  •  entreated  Mr.  O'Connell  to 
take  counsel  with  reasonable  men  instead  o£  allowing 
his  mind  to  be  biassed  by  mercenary  patriots  and  moon- 
struck Pacificators.  The  llepealers  of  Dundee,  by  their 
warden,  declared  tliat  they  could  restrain  their  indig- 
nation no  longer  when  they  found  the  Irish  leader 
arraigning  the  iVa/iofi  for  High  Treason,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  English  Prime  SLinister ;  a  proceeding  which 
amounted  to  a  reversal  of  the  uniform  teaching  of  his 
life.  The  mass  of  the  Repealers  in  Leeds  agreed  to 
resolutions  declaring  their  strict  adherence  to  a  peaceful 
policy,  their  conviction  that  the  establishment  of  a  new 
U-it  was  unjust  and  impolitic,  their  pain  at  witnessing 
till'  arbitrary  conduct  of  certain  llepeal  leaders,  their 
approval  of  the  generous  forbearance  e.\liibited  by 
Siiiitli  0"IIrien  and  the  other  members,  in  %vbose  person 
the  right  of  free  discussion  had  been  invaded,  and  tlieir 
warm  iulmiration  of  the  course  the  Xatioti  had  pursued 
tVoiii  the  commencement.  They  called  on  the  okl  and 
tried  leader  of  the  Irish  people  to  propose  a  recoucilia- 
tiuu  to  which  all  could  conscientiously  agree.  The 
nsoliitinns  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Edward  Hayes,  a 
\uung  stockbroker,  since  known  as  editor  of  a  valuable 
Lulketiun  of  Irish  Ballads.  Mr.  Hay,  in  reply,  desired 
tu  have  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  adopted  the 
resolutions,  that  they  might  bo  struck  off  the  hooks. 

•  Ur.  Win.  Duimc. 
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Mr.  Hayes  rejoined  that  they  were  too  numerous  to 
collect  without  more  trouble  than  he  was  disposed  to 
take  for  the  pleasure  of  a  committee,  reduced  to  a 
handful  of  persons,  living  for  the  most  part  on  money 
subscribed  by  the  Irish  people  to  promote  a  Bepeal  of 
the  Union ;  but  if  Mr.  Eay  desired  the  names  of  the 
Eepealers  who  did  not  agree  with  the  resolutions  they 
could  be  furnished  without  inconvenience.  These  were 
dangerous  truths  to  be  spoken  by  steadfast  Repealers, 
but  Mr.  John  O'Connell  thought  himself  justified  in 
limiting  the  danger  by  causing  them  all  to  be  sup- 
pressed. He  laid  down  the  rule  nakedly  that  to  read 
remonstrances  or  resignations  would  only  gratify  the 
"  miserable  vanity"  of  persons  who  were,  in  fact,  "the 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  prosperity  and  independence  of 

Ireland." 

« 

This  new  practice  was  sometimes  brought  to  a 
stringent  test.  James  Haughton  was  a  prosperous 
merchant,  a  zealous  philanthropist,  and  a  leading  Non- 
conformist. When  he  declared  himself  a  Repealer,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  signal  gain.  He  was  probably  the 
only  man  in  Ireland,  not  a  Quaker,  who  believed  that 
war  was  not  in  any  case  lawful.  But,  though  he  loved 
peace,  he  did  not  love  that  compulsory  peace  which  is 
another  name  for  slavery.  He  wrote  to  the  committee 
declaring  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Young  Irelanders 
was  calculated  to  destroy  all  hope  of  a  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  to  strike  a  dangerous  blow  at  true  freedom 
and  personal  independence  in  the  community.  He 
entirely  disapproved  of   their  warlike  tone,  but  there 
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"was  a  manliness  in  the  men  and  independence  in  the 
journal  which  must  command  respect ;  and  he  did  not 
^hink  the  Old  Irelauders  were  so  free  from  blame  on  the 
same  score  in  the  past  as  to  warrant  them  in  visiting 
their  opponents  with  severe  censure.  The  late  hasty 
decision  should  be  expunged  from  the  records,  and  the 
Seceders  told  that,  as  long  as  they  adhered  to  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  the  Association,  they  should  be  welcomed 
to  its  deliberations. 

This  advice  Mr.  Haughton  plainly  expected  would 
be  submitted  to  the  Association  ;  and  no  case  can  well 
\t$  conceived  in  which  a  remonstrance  would  be  better 
entitled  to  be  heard.  The  Peace  Resolutions  altered  the 
\as\s  on  which  the  members  of  the  Repeal  Association 
liad  confederated ;  they  were  passed  in  the  committee 
and  afterwards  passed  in  the  public  meeting  at  a  rush, 
and  witliout  tlie  ordinary  and  legitimate  notice ;  and 
tliey  were  carried  in  both  places  by  a  majority  carefully 
recruited  for  the  special  purpose.  If  men,  whose 
character  and  contributions  went  to  create  the  con- 
federacy, were  ever  entitled  to  be  heard,  this  was  the 
time.  Hut  Mr.  Ray  informed  Mr.  Haughton  that  the 
committee  could  not  re-op(;n  a  question  which  had  been 
determined  after  a  lengthened  debate.  Mr.  Haughton 
replied  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the  question  had 
Ijeen  debated,  though  he  saw,  from  the  action  of  the 
Association,  it  had  been  decided ;  and,  as  it  was 
attempted  to  crush  opponents  without  any  adequate 
justification,  he  resigned  all  connection  with  the  body. 
On  the  same  day  Mr,  John  Thomas  Lloyd  took  a  simi- 
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lar  course.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  one  of  the  resident  gentry 
of  Limerick,  and  when  he  joined  O'Connell  declared  he 
was  the  most  important  recruit  since  Smith  O'Brien. 

Individual  members  had  been  silenced,  to  punish 
their  miserable  vanity ;  the  remonstrances  of  public 
meetings  soon  came  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
From  Kenmare,  in  O'Connell's  native  county,  twenty 
Eepealers  sent  their  subscriptions  with  an  intimation 
that  they  were  all  believers  in  moral  force  and  relied  on 
no  other  agency  for  attaining  Bepeal,  but  they  could 
not  make  a  general  denunciation  of  other  means,  "  in 
all  circumstances,  for  all  time,  and  in  all  countries." 
No  notice  of  their  letter  was  taken  in  the  Hall, 
but,  after  three  weeks'  delay,  Mr.  Bay  informed  them 
that  the  Association  could  not  receive  subscriptions 
from  "persons  who  contemplated  the  use  of  physical 
force/'  The  Eepealers  of  Ballaghaderin,  in  an  address 
to  the  committee,  reminded  them  that  the  moderation 
which  the  JVation  exhibited,  under  great  provocation, 
was  an  assurance  of  its  deep  attachment  to  the  national 
cause,  and  presented  a  creditable  contrast  to  the  conduct 
of  papers  favoured  by  the  Association.  It  was  a  sad 
sight,  they  said,  to  see  the  illustrious  leader  of  the 
people  exerting  his  great  intellect  to  fasten  the  crime 
of  High  Treason  on  a  man  who  stood  by  his  side  in 
the  day  of  peril  and  had  shared  his  imprisonment, 
and  in  ridiculous  attempts  to  represent  Smith  O'Brien 
as  a  physical  force  revolutionist.  Many  might  be 
silent  through  the  gratitude  which  all  felt  towards 
O'Connell,  but  the  country  would  not  sustain  injustice ; 
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a  country,  indeed,  which  ceased  to  love  and  cherish 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  her  service,  might  be 
safely  pronounced  lost  beyond  all  hope.  Mr.  Eay 
returned  the  address,  as  calumnious  and  insulting.  At 
the  same  time  fifty  burgesses  of  Cork,  who  shared  the 
sentiments  to  which  Mr.  Brady  had  given  expression, 
sent  a  joint  remonstrance  to  the  Association,  It  was 
silently  suppressed. 

Against  this  system  of  suppression  the  Nation  pro- 
tested. It  reminded  the  country  that  the  Union  was  not 
carried  by  more  shameless  practices ;  it  was  so  Castlereagh 
and  Cooke  had  put  their  thumbs  on  the  throat  of  dissent  j 
that  the  right  to  diSer  ivas  of  the  very  essence  of  liberty 
■nd  the  foundation  of  all  secular  truth,  for  without  it 
there  could  be  no  inquiry.  If  the  State  denied  it  as 
despotically  as  it  was  denied  in  Conciliation  Hall,  Irish- 
men could  not  profess  them-selves  Repealers  or  even 
Catliolics.  Tlie  managing  committee  intrusted  with 
the  money  and  interest  of  the  people  had  no  more  right 
to  silence  remonstrance  and  inquiry  from  those  whom 
they  represented,  than  the  directors  of  a  bank  or  a  rail- 
wa}'  company.  But,  above  all,  how  fatal  was  such 
conduct  to  the  hope  of  getting  independent  men  to  set 
up  a  parliament  wliere  they  might  fear  similar  foul  play 
Would  be  practised.  It  had  become  of  infinite  public 
importance  that  it  should  be  resisted  and  reversed  with- 
out delay. 

Jlr.  John  O'Connell  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
Instead  of  retreating,  be  advanced  triumphantly.  The 
names  of  members  who  resigned  had  in  the  first  instance 
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been  submitted  to  the  Association,  though  their  letters 
of  complaint  were  suppressed.  But,  by  a  new  order, 
Mr.  Eay  was  authorised  to  strike  them  off  the  books,  by 
his  own  authority,  without  troubling  the  Association 
with  the  business.  As  Mr.  Eay  and  the  committee 
were  other  names  for  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  the  new 
leader  was  now  as  supreme  in  Conciliation  Hall  as 
Eobespierre  in  the  Convention.  But  the  body  of 
Eepealers  throughout  the  country  were  becoming 
desperate,  and  their  remonstrances  poured  into  the 
Nation  office. 

The  front  bench  of  a  parliamentary  opposition  con- 
tains the  most  considerate  opponents  of  a  government ; 
the  mien  who  do  not  ordinarily  assail  their  motives  or 
wound  their  self-respect.  The  Seceders,  who  had  long 
been  the  associates  of  their  present  assailants,  and  might 
some  day  become  their  successors,  practised  a  similar 
forbearance.  In  the  first  instance,  the  letters  of  angry 
members  were  not  published  in  the  Nation*  But  when 
the  suppression  in  Conciliation  Hall  became  insolent 
and  agressive,  it  was  impossible  to  continue  this  practice. 
Eesistance  first  came  in  a  driblet ;  after  this  last  stroke, 
it  swelled  to  a  stream ;  in  the  end,  it  became  a  torrent, 
boiling  and  surging  with  popular  passion.  That  no  one 
may  be  entitled  to  say  the  Irish  people  were  precipitate 

*  **  From  each  of  the  four  proyinces  we  have  received  copies  of  leUen 
addressed  to  the  Association  by  clergymen,  inspectors  of  Repeal  Wardens, 
collectors  of  Repeal  rent,  &c.,  some  of  them  bitter  and  sarcastic,  some  ex- 
poetulatory  and  remonstrant,  but  aU,  we  find,  carefully  suppressed  at 
Oonciliatiou  Hall,  where  no  iodication  of  public  opinion  is  welcome  which 
does  not  precisely  suit  the  present  remarkable  policy  of  the  AjBSOciation. 
We  are  keeping  a  collection  of  these  documents." — NationM 
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or  fickle,  in  the  course  they  finally  took,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  epitomise  a  few  of  the  early  remonstrances. 
They  will  bIiow  how  many  warnings  were  uttered  in 
vain,  and  how  provocations  continued  to  be  showered 
upon  all  objectors,  till  they  grew  past  human  endurance. 

Ur.  Ruhert  Oir,  one  of  the  few  Protestant  gentry  of  ronsi durable  poB- 
•osAiotu  wlio  hod  joined  tbe  movement,  said,  "  1  am  htill  ua  ardent  RepelJer, 
bat  1  caanut  rcnuiu  iu  <ui  Aswciation  nliicb  liaa  becume  a  normid  school 
fur  (■Wr.Iiuuttrs," 

Air.  Edw«rd  Murraj.  eecond  boq  of  Sir  James  MmrsT,  reniiiided  the 
Mmmittee  tluit  he  had  jwdd  hie  enbscriptioD  repdarlj',  aud  brokan  no  rule 
cf  tbe  AasoeiatioD,  hut  as  be  could  not  ogrt>e  witli  tlie  Kcest  prucn^inga. 
te  asgoined  that  the  leader  would  eause  bim  to  bo  infoniied  that  be  had 
"virtuallr  ceased  to  bt;  a  member."  Tbis  practice  waii  legally  and  momllj 
indrft-nsinle.  Mr,  CConuell  might  bp  tbe  eommitlee.  the  nuaiUjr,  and  the 
treasurer,  but  he  was  not  the  Association.  He  bad  bevn  itft  trunt^d  leader, 
but  if  be  ('banged  from  Repeal  to  Federaliam,  and  from  Federalism  to 
Whi^vrj,  tbe  membtm  were  obliged  to  follow  him,  or  otherwise  to  be 
ta^i^Mt  Waa  this  t^  waj  to  (onviliate  ProtestanU  ?  Was  this  the  way 
to  riunf  England  onr  eapacit;  for  freedom  ? 

Hr.  George  Smjrtb.  tbe  treasarer  of  tbe  Liverpool  Bepealers,  bad  been 
ninrf'd  «iilj  vutes  of  (liaiik=  l.j  tlu'  Assoeintion.  for  bis  n-iiiillaiiri.-«  were 
s»  re^'ulur  as  tbe  tides.  He  now  laid  down  bis  offiee.  Ue  was  still,  he 
de.'ljircrl,  a  Eqiealer,  aud  O'ConneU  was  the  leader  be  desired  to  oec  at 
ilii'  iieail  of  llie  movement ;  but  as  the  AsKociatJon  bad  changed  its  rules, 
i\-  jmlii'V.  irs  jirim-iples,  Htid  itis  cuuKtitution,  bo  eousidered  himself  no 
Ii'iifTrr  a  iiieuilnT.  Hr  agreed,  indeed,  with  tbe  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
bi^.lup  atid  eh'rgy  of  Dirry,  but  Ur.  MiU'hel,  who  eipreMily  derlBrcd  his 
I'oui'UiTeuce  in  thelu.  wns  lold  he  was  excluded.  Nor  could  he  eoucur  iu 
ill.'  ulfusc  Hgiiiiint  tbe  Aalivn.  Its  writers  bad  created  a  new  ijleralure  ; 
lind  maile  the  ]ifii]ile  familiiir  with  Ibe  history  of  their  count  rj-;  bad  taught 
tliim  tlie  value  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  and  were  more  hated  by 
1)ie  cncniii's  of  Irebiiid  than  O'Couuell  bimself.  Had  the  new  jwlicy 
im-ri'HM'd  tbe  iHiwer  of  the  AsRoeiatiuu?  Had  it  increased  tbe  rent?  Had 
il  drawn  iu  the  Proti-staiit  gentry,  wbo  were  said  to  be  alarmed  by  tbe 
ViiiitiL'  Irt'luiiders  ?  Hud  it  obtained  any  result,  except  situations  for  a  few 
full,-wcrs.=- 

Tbe  treasurer  of  the  Mayo  Independent  Club,*  wrote  to  say  that  as  he 
i-i>uid  not  apjirove  of  n  plaee-buntiug  policy,  he  took  bis  side  with  tbe  men 
hIii<[ii.  he  iH'ileved,  witc  actuated  by  the  bonourable  desire  to  raise  their 
niuulry  to  tlie  rank  of  a  nation. 

Mr.  John  Harkau.  a  ImrriKlcr,  and  member  of  the  committee,  dircctiKl 
that  hi«  name  might  be  reiiioveil  froui  the  roll  of  members.  Ho  never 
ndxiCHTi'd  phvsicHl  for>-e  iu  or  out  of  tbe  AbHociation.  nor  did  he  approve 
iif  it.  imt  111'  bad  a  litnmg  aversion  to  foul  play  and  falae  pretences;  and 
lie  was  eouviui'vd  lliat  the  gentlemen  who  were  driveu  from  Conciliation 

*  Mr,  Henry  Murphy. 
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Hall  endeavoTired  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  avert  the  calamitofus 
discussion  to  which  the  cause  had  been  sacrificed. 

John  Dillon  was  still  an  invalid,  and  his  family  kept  him  in  the  country. 
They  persuaded  him  to  remain  silent  for  a  time ;  but  he  was  angry  with 
the  moral  indignation,  which  is  the  sure  accompaniment  of  a  powerful 
understanding  united  with  a  humane  heart,  and  at  length  he  broke  loose. 
Lest  his  absence  should  be  misapprehended,  he  desired  to  disconnect  him- 
self  publicly  from  proceedings  in  Conciliation  Hall,  which  he  regarded  as 
disgraceful  The  Association,  like  the  senate  of  the  later  Empire,  only 
met  to  register  the  capricious  edicts  of  a  despot. 

Mr.  Daly,  a  notaole  warden  in  London,  in  resigning  his  functions 
declared  that  the  Nation  made  a  better  man  of  every  one  who  habitually 
road  it. '  Mr.  O'Connell  now  asked,  Was  not  Smith  O'Brien  laughed  at  in 
the  House  of  Commons  P  Was  the  Pole  applauded  in  Russia  P  Had  not 
some  of  the  most  disting^shed  Irishmen  oeen  pelted  in  the  streets  of 
London  P 

Mr.  Hughes,  C.E.,  insisted  on  his  rieht  as  a  member  to  protest  against 
the  practice  of  setting  up  persons  whose  nands  were  eternally  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people  to  assail  the  most  fearless  and  disinterested  advocates  of 
Lish  Uberty. 

Mr.  O 'Byrne,  of  Newry,  since  honourably  known  in  connection  with 
the  Tablet  in  Ireland,  and  the  publishing  house  of  James  Duffy  and  Sons, 
informed  Mr.  Bay  that  a  majority  of  the  Repealers  in  Newry  objected  to 
trampling  out  free  discussion  in  the  case  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  the  Toung 
Irclanders,  and  to  the  despotic  attempt  to  destroy  a  brilliant  and  nnpur- 
chasablc  journal,  in  the  interest  of  the  Whigs,  from  private  communica- 
tion with  some  thousands  of  Repealers  in  IHster,  he  was  able  to  state  that 
not  three  of  them  approved  altogether  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  recent  policy. 
They  seceded  silently,  and  the  result  would  be  seen  in  the  woeful  denciency 
in  the  Repeal  rent,  unless  he  speedily  threw  away  the  flag  of  buff  and 
blue,  and  hoisted  the  green  and  orange  banner  of  nationality.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  could  not  continue  a  member.  Mr.  John  O'Connell 
graciously  assured  him  that  he  was  a  person  they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of. 

Dr.  McBumey,  of  Belfast,  declared  that  he  dissented  from  some  of 
the  exciting  articles  in  the  Natioriy  as  he  had  dissented  from  some  of  the 
exciting  speeches  of  O'Connell,  and  others,  who  now  assailed  it ;  but  he 
admirc^l  its  ability,  its  straightforwardness,  and  its  freedom  from  sec- 
tarianism, and  as  he  could  not  support  its  exclusion  from  the  reading. 
rooms,  he  retired. 

Mr.  Dudley,  of  Alexandra,  believed  the  Nation  was  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  Whig  alliance,  and  in  order  that  the  audit  of  the  people's  money — 
exceeding  £230,000 — often  promised,  but  never  fulfilled,  might  be  per- 
manently evaded,  and  he  could  no  longer  continue  a  member. 

Mr.  Lindsey,  Check  Castle,  Denbighshire,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
affirmed  that  the  Dnngarvan  election  was  a  base  compromise  of  principle, 
and  the  Peace  Resolutions  a  paltry  pretence  to  get  rid  of  independent 
members.  And  Mr.  Murphy,  of  Liverpool,  refused  to  continue  a  member 
because  it  was  plain  to  him  that  O'Connell  had  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Whigs,  and  that  he  could  only  fulfil  it  by  getting  rid  of  Smith  O'Brien 
and  the  Young  Irclanders. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth*  asked,  if  the  Peace  Resolutions  were  brought 

•  The  present  Member  for  Tipperary. 


fonrard  for  tbe  safetj  of  tlie  ABSociitioii,  how  it  happened  th&t  some  indi- 
Tidukl  mcmbec  who  nod  used  Luigiuge  juatifjriue  such  a  iirucaution.  had 
not  been  made  p«mina11y  respoiuihU,  ftnd  UKpt^lfed  ?  But  no  dsi^roiis 
lau^noge  had  been,  or  could  ho,  cited.  Tha  Nation  was  said  to  imperil 
the  AssoeiatioQ.  It  was  more  fatally  imperilled  in  charnetcr  and  inflaeace 
hj  its  patrona^  of  the  joorual  which  bad  slaudeH<d  tiie  Ari'hbtshop  of 
Armagh,  auvin-'t  which  do  word  was  ever  uttered  in  Conciliation  Hal!. 
Fonr  mantna  since  Ur.  O'Connell  prononnced  a  striking  eulogy  on  Smith 
O'Brien.  The  future  historian  would  ask  what  atrociouu  crimt'a  had  ho 
riaee  committed.  t«)  Habjoet  him  to  the  Bapursedma  of  Hr.  Raj.* 

Dr.  Cuppinger  Cove,  of  Cork,  declared  that  he  had  alwajs  been  an 
ardent  O'Conneltite.  He  waa  aliU  an  O'Connellite  of  1S43,  18M.  and 
1845.  bnt  an  O'Connellite  of  1816  he  never  could  persuade  hiioaeU  to 
bf'i>mo. 

lu  Clnrc  the  affection  for  O'Oonnell  was  tisditional,  and  it  mnst  linre 
heea  «orely  Inrerated  before  a  Clare  uumf  wrote: — "The  pe<)ple  arc 
starving  while  Mr.  O'Conaell  ia  providing  placea  for  hia  fsmUy  and  hia 
triendn  from  the  Whig  Oovemmeut.  There  is  no  obo  in  hiding  the  matter, 
B«peal  in  almost  a  dead  qaeation." 

Mr.  Kcamoy,  Irishtuwu,  denuinded  whether  CConne]]  had  any  right 
(o  torn  a  liall  huilt  by  the  money  of  Re[)ea1erH  into  a  atronghohl  vt 
WTiigfTery.  The  majority  of  Dublin  Repealers  were  undoubtedly  opposed 
lo  his  polley. 

Mr.  R.  D.  WiUiama  J  said  he  had  joined  the  Aisociation  with  forty 
of  hia  fellow  students  in  1813,  when  "  aunbnnits  "  flying  from  pike-heads 
were  the  omaraents  of  Ri-peal  cards.  He  had  locked  for  guiiiBni-i-  nnd 
iuntruHinn,  aud  language  of  prudent  valour  from  that  b<Mly,  but  latterly 
liad  only  fonnd  the  LcAUer  aelin^'  the  i>art  of  a  Crown  Prosecutor,  and  his 
favonritv  aide-de-camp  declaiming  liKe  Bombaatee  Furiuso  in  deUrium 
fremtni.     The  witeli  in  the  fable  disturbe<l  all  nature,  and  raised  the  de\-il 


!■  dirtii-st  road  in  tlio  city  was  the  road  from  Burgh  Quay  to  Dublin 

There  was    probably  not   one    of   these    men   who 

•  Mr,  Smyth  quotod  O'Cnunell's  language,  which  for  once  did  not 
■rstatf  O'Brien "h  actual  uierila  ; — "  Never  forget  it ;  let  it  never  die  in 
ir  memiiry :  let  it  never  jjerinh  in  ynur  aouls ;  that  the  time  ho  joined 


e  of  jieril.  Smith  O'Brien  came  to  you  in  the  hour  o 
iiarkne^s,  nnd  offered  himself,  at  every  ri^^k,  for  the  furtherance  of  your 
unUi'rtaking.  ...  In  all  his   lalwurs  who  waa  more  usefid  ?     The  Par- 


uHnlary  Comniillee  i^  principally  indebted  to  his  eieriions.  The 
Parliaini'litary  RejiortK,  tlmt  an'  now  of  snch  impfirtanee,  and  are  making 
Fiii'h  an  ini]>r>'SMLi>n  in  Engluml.  uri>  almost  all  his — either  his  actual  writing, 
ur  ^.uggested  liy  lii]n,nnil  arniuged  under  his  i>owerful  talents.  .  ,  ,  In  the 
euliri'  I'oiirsi'  oi  his  coniluct  he  has  shown  a  high-minded  spirit.  Ho  haa 
nliruok  fnini  miliinlj-.  No  imiwit  on  I'arth  ciiiUd  intimidate  him,  or  drive 
liim   from  the  assiTtiou  of  that  which  he  is  convinced  belongs  to  joatice 

t  Mr.  Flauagau.  J  The  poet  "  Shamrock." 
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would  not  have  defended  O'Connell's  reputation  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  a  few  months  earlier. 

To  counteract  these  spontaneous  spurts  of  opinion, 
which  began  to  tell  on  tlie  public  mind,  Mr.  John 
O'Connell  employed  the  Wardens  of  the  Association,  its 
paid  canvassers  and  its  multitudinous  correspondence. 
In  many  places  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  support, 
but  he  failed  where  failure  was  disastrous. 

In  Meath,  the  Repeal  Club  at  one  of  its  ordinary  meetings 
was  suddenly  invited  to  take  sides  in  the  controversy.  A  reso- 
lution was  proposed  expressing  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
Liberator,  and  thanking  Mr.  John  O^Conneil  for  "  the  all 
powerful  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  discussion ''  on 
the  day  of  the  Secession.  The  Club  consisted  of  about  thirty 
members,  a  third  of  whom  were  clergymen,  and  the  resolution 
was  proposed  and  seconded  by  a  priest.  Two  laymen*  objected. 
They  would  willingly  declare  their  confidence  in  O'Connell  and 
their  reliance  on  moral  force,  but  they  could  not  support  the 
implied  censure  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  the  Seceders.  They  were 
assured  that  no  censure  was  intended ;  on  the  contrary,  the  best 
way  to  promote  reconciliation  was  for  Repealers  who  were  not 
present  at  the  Secession,  to  pronounce  for  moral  force.  As  for 
the  thanks  to  John  O'Connell  they  would  be  a  solace  to  the  heart 
of  his  father,  which  the  Meath  Club  ought  not  to  refuse,  and  the 
proposers  could  not  consent  to  omit  them.f  A  vigorous  and 
cultivated  young  priest  J  objected  that  no  notice  of  these  resolu- 
tions had  been  given  in  the  requisition ;  absent  members  would 
be  taken  at  a  disadvantage;  and  moreover  it  was  clearly  not 
desirable  to  introduce  topics  which  would  add  to  the  existing 
divisions.  The  Vicar-General,  who  was  present,  was  appealed  to 
as  a  decisive  authority.    After  some  modest  hesitation  he  adhered 

*  Mr.  P.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Terence  Sheridan. 

t  The  proposers  were  Rev.  Mr.  McEvoy  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lynch. 

;  Rev.  P.  O'Farreil,  C.C,  Navau. 
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to  the  supporters  of  the  resolution ;  but  the  Chairman  being  ai»o 
appealed  to  eipresseJ  himself  (Jec;idedly  of  the  opi«sitc  opiuioa.* 
In  the  end  the  resolution  respecting  Mr.  John  O'ConncU  had  to 
be  witbdniwn.  Repudiating  an  O'Connell  in  the  Meath  Club, 
a  correspondent  soggested,  was  equivalent  to  denying  Calvin  in 
Geneva, 

The  Repealers  of  Belfast  next  began  to  stir,  and  the  result 
Kna  awaited  with  unusuiit  interest,  iK-fwuse  some  of  thcMn  were 
Protestants,  and  several  belonged  to  the  cultivated  middle  class. 
A  crowded  meeting,  however,  separated  without  comiug  to  any 
resolution,  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  Conciliation  Hall 
being  equally  numerous.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  where  the 
admission  was  by  ticket  and  was  subject  to  strict  scrutiny,  a 
vote  of  conlidence  in  O'Connell  was  obtained  by  professions  of 
re»|i(>et  tor  O'Brien,  and  the  absence  of  all  censure  on  the  Young 
Irelanders. 

In  Limerick  the  Richmond  Ward  Club  was  summoned  to 
express  confidence  in  the  Seceders,  but  O'Brien  again  interposed 
ami    deireeatcd  any    action    calculated    to    widen    the    existing 

III  Cork,  where  his  word  had  long  been  law,  in 
LiuuTick  and  Moatli,  his  ancient  strongholds,  even  in 
liis  native  Kerry,  tliere  was  now  a  party  of  opposition 
njore  devoted  and  entliusiii-stic  than  the  party  who 
udliered  to  O'Connell.  But  tlie  capital  had  not  yet 
>l>oken.  The  trades  were  agitated  and  angry,  tlie  Repeal 
rent  in  some  metropolitan  parishes  fell  to  a  few  shillings, 
but  tliey  were  unwilling  to  throw  off  their  traditional 
allegiance.     They    believed    that    the    Dublin    Trades 


(   ot   Hnlifiix.  N..> 


t  nil  flililn 

'ss  n-iix  rercivod  froni  tU 

iitr  with   O'Brien   in  hi 

fii»H..»». 

■r  wn»  frMii.il  In  the  >»m 

his  dUvii; 

c-  U.  Dr.  Griffin  aud  th 
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Union  had  induced  O'Connell  to  raise  the  Bepeal  flag 
anew,  and  that  they  were  in  an  especial  manner 
guardians  of  the  cause.  But  every  week  brought  some 
new  affront  to  members  who  refused  to  submit  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Young  Liberator,  and  at  length  their 
patience  became  exhausted.  A  number  of  Dublin 
Wardens  summoned  a  meeting  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Association  on  the  fatal  errors  of  its  course.  As  they 
approached  the  place  of  meeting  they  fouj[id  it  in  pos- 
session of  a  mob,  headed  by  Tom  Arkins,  a  stalwart 
demagogue  who,  by  favour  of  O'Connell,  was  sword- 
bearer  of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  a  member  of  the 
Repeal  Committee,  and  official  "tailor  to  the  Liberator." 
This  brawny  tailor  and  his  adherents  eiffectually  barred 
the  way.  But  things  had  come  to  a  pass  when  an 
impediment  only  increases  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  promoters  met  elsewhere  and  began  the  most 
formidable  popular  resistance  which  O'Connell  ever 
encountered  in  his  long  careen  They  drew  up  a  Re- 
monstrance and  placed  it  in  course  of  signature  in  every 
part  of  the  city. 

The  document  was  framed  with  great  skill  and  the 
movement  conducted  with  consummate  prudence.  The 
Remonstrance  declared  that  for  five  years  they  had  con- 
tinually laboured  to  strengthen  the  national  organisa- 
tion, and  all  that  time  had  yielded  it  complete  con- 
fidence and  implicit  obedience.  But  they  felt  compelled 
to  REMONSTRATE  agaiust  the  altered  policy  recently 
adopted.  A  new  test  of  opinion  was  introduced — ^a  test 
manifestly  not  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  Association, 
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for  the  old  rules  had  proved  sufficient  in  the  trying  crisis 
of  '43-4,  but  invented  apparently  as  a  weapon  of  ex- 
pulsion against  members  who  had  only  exercised  their 
Tmdoahted  right  in  debating  (whether  pro  or  con) 
subjects  submitted  for  discussion.  Freedom  of  speech 
had  been  peremptorily  denied  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Meagher 
and  Mr.  Martin,  and  by  the  arbitrary  suppression  of 
the  correspondence  of  individual  members.  Freedom  of 
tlie  press  had  been  violated  in  the  case  of  a  journal 
which  was  the  sternest  organ  of  national  independence. 
The  general  committee  had  usurped  a  power  never  con- 
ferred on  it — the  power  of  expelling  members  ;  and  the 
Remonstrants  submitted  that  it  ought  to  be  dissolved, 
and  a  new  committee  appointed  on  which  no  one  who 
received  a  salary  or  stipend  of  any  kind  from  the  Asso- 
ciation would  have  a  place  ;  and  that  such  new  com- 
mittee sliould  expend  the  funds  and  publish  the  accounts 
of  the  Association.  None  of  the  Young  Irelanders 
interfered  with  this  movement — except  McGee,  who  was 
its  Honorary  Secretary,  and  may  he  presumed  to  have 
framed  the  Eemonstrance, — hut  they  watched  it  with 
great  interest.     Meagher  wrote  to  me  : — 

"  Tlie  Remonstrance  is  splendid  ;  it  is,  I  think,  a  document 
full  of  intellifjcnco  and  s|)irit,  I  am  most  anxioua  to  sec  the 
act-iiunt  o£  yesterday's  meeting  in  Bolton  Street.  What  capital 
li.-tters  the  "  Scceders  "  write — that  by  Myles  Doyle  is  first-rate. 
What  [glorious  elements  for  a  new  organisatiun  are  developing 
themselves."* 

"  Tliin  is  an  extmet  from  tlic  lottcr  to  whicli  Meagher  refoirpd: — "I 
am  not  Roing  lo  write  nugrv  wonis,  or  tn  give  eipreBsion  (o  indignBnt 
fti'lings ;  tint  tbis  1  will  gay  tbat  the  hearts  and  BOuJa  of  the  tradcBineu  of 
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Since  the  Secession,  EepeaL  had  been  at  a  standstill 
in  Cork.  The  usual  monthly  meetings  were  suspended, 
and  the  collection  of  Bepeal  rent  had  nearly  ceased.  At 
length,  after  three  months  of  torpor,  a  meeting  was 
called  to  consider  the  cause  of  this  check,  and  the 
Peoples'  Hall  was  crowded  on  platform,  area,  and 
galleries.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Bichard  Dowden,  a 
Unitarian  gentleman,  who  held  in  Cork  somewhat  the 
same  position  as  James  Haughton  in  Dublin.  He  had 
been  Mayor  of  the  city,  was  a  man  of  vigorous  sense 
and  generous  philanthropy,  and  exercised  a  wide  influ- 
ence, especially  on  educational  and  industrial  movements. 

Mr.  Varian,t  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  of  Huguenot  family, 
and  a  man  of  thought  and  energy,  moved  a  resolution  exfnressing 
unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  late  conduct  of  the  AssociatioD, 
and  exhorting  the  committee  to  retrace  their  steps  and  recall 

Dablin  arc  with  yon.  I  belong  to  that  class  myself,  and  the  position 
which  I  hold  brines  me  in  contact  with  hnndreds  of  them  in  society  and 
elsewhere,  and  I  nnd  that  the  cruel  and  arbitrary  policy  now  porsned  in 
Conciliation  Hall  fills  their  minds  witli  the  deepest  indignation.  They  aie 
determined  to  withdraw  all  confidence  from  the  men  who  are  endeayoming, 
without  a  just  or  reasonable  cause,  to  cioish  the  most  powerful  organ  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country.  .  .  .  There  are  young  men  in  my  sphere  of 
life  who,  when  the  Nation  commenced,  could  scarcely  read  a  paragraph  in 
it— who  were  iUItorate,  iu  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Their  sonls 
caught  the  fire  which  burned  tlirough  its  pages.  They  sot  tiiemselyes  to 
work,  and  the  result  is  tliey  are  now  reading  Greek  and  Latin  lessons. 
Will  such  service  as  that  be  forgotten  P  Never.  .  .  .  You  have  appealed 
to  public  opinion  to  say  that  you  are  guiltless.  That  tribunal  has  already 
decided  in  vour  favour,  and  6od  will  ratify  the  decision*  Go  on,  therefore, 
in  your  iioLle  course;  make  no  personal  attack  upon  any  man;  defend 
yourselves  in  your  own  way,  and  as  sure  as  God  lives  your  cause  will 
succeed.'* 

t  *'  Yarian,  of  Cork,  is  an  industrious  shopkeeper,  who  minds  his 
business  and  his  character ;  a  class  of  men  hard  to  draw  into  agitation, 
but  invaluable  for  their  honesty  and  firmness.  I  believe  he  is  a  brush- 
maker." — "  Cahirmoyle  Correspondence,"  Duffy  to  O'Brien.  He  was  also 
a  bellows-maker,  and  one  of  tne  few  sprightly  agitators  in  Conciliation 
Hall — they  were  so  few  that  O'Connell  was  said  not  to  have  a  Wag  in  his 
Tail — gave  him  the  nickname  of  Belis-arius. 
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(yBrioi  and  the  Secetlers.  He  reviewed  the  recent  transactions, 
Izeatiiig  (yConnell  with  watchful  courtesy,  and  using  the  eom- 
mittfle  IS  a  whipping-boy  to  suffer  vit^irious  punishment.  Tliey 
owed  eternal  gratitude  t«  O'Conue!!,  hut  were  they  to  have  men 
mcli  as  the  country  had  rarely  produced  put  down,  and  the 
DohlMt  paper  any  country  ever  saw  eniehed  ? 

Mr.  Brady,  the  same  who  had  been  the  first  to  raise  an  in- 
dependent  yoice  on  the  subject,  seconded  the  motion.  Who,  ho 
demanded,  has  begun  these  disseusiotis  ?  It  was  Lord  John 
Roflsell.  When  Cliarlea  Gavan  Duffy  was  on  his  trial  he  con- 
ititoted  himaelf  a  thirteenth  juror  to  prejudice  the  other  twelve 
iguDst  Mm,  and  to  raise  a  division  in  the  Association  by 
describing  him  aa  a  Separatist.  The  j:eople  through  affection 
for  O'Connell — and  they  would  be  base  if  they  had  not  an 
affection  for  him — refrained  from  e5pres.=!iug  an  opinion  ;  but  the 

interest  of  the  coniitry  dt-manded  that  they  should  break  silence 

%iid  they  must  now  pronounce  their  decision. 

Mr.  John  Francis  Maguire*  believed    that  unless  a  cordial 

»-cconciliation  could  be  effected,  the  Repeal  cause  was 'at  an  end; 

fcut  he  advised  that  the  resolutions,  instead  of  taking  the  form  of 

complaint,  should  be  modified  to  express  grief  and  pain  at  the 
senseless  divisions  which  existed,  and  to  respectfully  demand  that 
the  Association  would  oiK-n  its  arms  to  the  Seccdcrs.  Tliis  course 
was  adopted,  and  Mr.  George  Mazon,  a  Unitarian,  but  an 
enthusiastic  O'Connellitc,  brought  up  resolutions  modified  in 
tone  but  nearly  identical  in  spirit  with  those  just  proiiosed.  He 
recalled  the  time  in  oppressed  Ireland  when  one  man  arose  wlio 
did  not  despair  of  his  country,  one  man  who  set  to  work  for  her 
deliverance,  with  superbuman  daring  to  face  her  enemies,  and 
inexhaustible  energy  to  rally  ber  friends.  In  later  times  they 
had  seen  tbe  national  cause  served  by  men  who  added  dignity  to 
it  by  their  ability,  their  worth,  and  their  sincerity.    They  worked 

*  Edilor  of  Ilie  Cork  Eramiver.  and  afterwftrds  M.P.  for  Cork. 
Another  fi-'iikcr  was  Mr.  HcllIlC-^J-.  iinole  of  Sir  Jolin  Pope  H.-nnessy. 
kuown  I"  later  timcH  ob  n  pifttHl  Mpmb*r  of  Piirliaineiit  and  Coloiiiai 
tioTernor.     His  falbor  auU  brulhcr  wure,  iii  the   kuguage  of  that  day, 
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nobly  to  build  up  a  literature  for  their  native  land ;  one  BeranffrT 
had  reanimated  France^  and  there  was  amon^  them  more  thm 
one  Beranger.  What  the  Repealers  wanted  was  to  see  these  two 
elements  of  power  coalesce. 

!Mr.  Maguire  felt  assured  that  these  resolutions  woald  be 
respectfully  received  by  all  classes  of  Re]>ealers.  But  Mr. 
^laguire  left  out  of  account  the  puissant  force  known  as  the 
Young  Liberator. 

In  Clonmel,  the  capital  of  Tipperary,  a  meeting  of 
the  same  character  was  held,  Charles  Bianconi,  a  devoted 
partizan  of  O'Connell,  in  the  chair.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  meeting  deplored  the  existing  dissen- 
sions, and  desired  that  the  differences  might  be  speedily 
adjusted. 

But  to  adjust  the  differences  would  be  to  throw 
away  the  end  for  which  the  differences  were  fomented. 

^Ir.  John  O'Connell  assured  the  Cork  Repealers  that 
they  had  l)etter  address  themselves  to  the  Seceders,  and 
induce  them  to  abandon  their  illegal  opinions.  Till 
they  did  so,  the  Association  would  not  receive  them 
back  though  they  had  dwindled  down  to  their  last 
shilling  and  their  last  man.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
opposition  was  prodigiously  exaggerated,  "  not  more 
than  forty  at  utmost  had  left  the  Association :  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  eight  millions  who  adhered  to 
it."* 

*  Tn  answer  thi*^  nudarious  misstatomcnt  variiHHi  districtA  imiBedktely 
S4'ut  the  naiin's  <»f  ini«ri»  than  forty  Soo^ilrrH  oAoh :  Manchi^Htor,  twrlre 
ot!i(<>r^  and  a  )iun<ir«'<l  and  .si\t<>4'n  nieniU^rs;  Slip >.  si xt«H*n  Town  GoB- 
nii^Ninnrrn  or  Ht'iH'al  Wnriifn^,  with  h  Mihstantial  followiug  of  membm; 
Ti  inpltMh'rry.a  hundrrd  and  thirty  innnlNTB,  with  the  |»nt*Mt  at  their  Iwad: 
Navan.  th«>  rhairnian  of  thi'  Ti>wn  Coinini^hi  lu.  with  a  c^iutinpent  of 
Ihts,  and  >o  forth;  but  the  rivuK'ts  »i>ou  di»a|i|»ea]vd  in  a  torreaU 
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O'Connell  himself,  after  long  ilelay  and  repeated 
postponements,  answered  the  Cork  Repealers  in  a  letter 
of  prodigious  length,  excusing  himself  at  the  outset  for 
making  so  much  of  a  remonstrance  which  contained 
more  sound  than  sense.  The  productive  force  which 
had  enabled  the  popular  tribune  to  encounter  so  many 
difficulties  successfully  was  plainly  exhausted  ;  the  long 
meditated  answer  was  a  flippant  evasion  of  the  question 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  defended  what  was  not 
attacked,  justified  what  was  not  questioned,  raised  anew 
the  absurd  alarm  of  high  treason,  but  never  dealt  for  an 
instant  with  the  actual  difficulties  of  the  ca.se,  formulated 
with  an  unshrinking  candour  in  the  resolutions  to  which 
he  was  replying.  By  this  time  every  one  who  cared  to 
know,  knew  full  well  that  the  Seceders  did  not  object  tp 
the  Association  being  as  peaceful  as  a  Quaker  meeting, 
provided  it  did  not  barter  the  Irish  cause  to  any  English 
party  for  any  mess  of  pottage.  Whether  it  would  or 
would  not  take  service  with  the  Whigs  was  the  only 
question  at  issue. 

Though  the  Committee  did  not  publish  the  letters 
of  remonstrants  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
answer  them ;  and  elaborate  answers  were  constantly 
given  to  documents,  when  they  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, which  had  been  completely  suppressed  in  the 
Association.  Mr.  Shea  Lalor,  a  country  gentleman,  a 
magistrate,  and  a"  member  of  the  General  Committee, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Ray  to  object  to  this  practice.  Gentlemen 
who  were  no  longer  members,  he  said,  were  constantly 
assailed  by  name,  even  from  the  chair,  which  was  an 
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additional  impropriety,  but  the  moment  an  advocate 
appeared,  not  to  defend  their  principles  but  to  mitigate 
hostility  towards  individuals,  he  was  silenced  under  the 
plea  that  the  case  was  closed.  It  would  have  indicated 
abetter  judgment,  and  a  more  delicate  sense  of  honour, 
to  have  first  silenced  the  accusers,  and  then,  as  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  a  defence,  defence  might  also 
be  prohibited.  This  communication  Mr.  John  O'Oonnell 
ordered  to  be  returned  to  Mr.  Lalor  as  containing  un- 
founded charges  couched  in  terms  of  most  unbecoming 
discourtesy.*  As  Mr.  Lalor  was  Mr.  John  O'Connell's 
peer,  socially  and  intellectually,  and  was  equally  with 
him  one  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Association,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  be  silenced  in  this  fashion.  Hitherto  he 
had  expressed  no  opinion  on  any  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  Association  and  the  Seceders,  but  he  informed 
the  Secretary  that  he  proposed  to  attend  the  Association 
in  the  coming  week  and  explain  his  sentiments  publicly. 
Mr.  Eay,  in  reply,  announced  that  as  he  "dissented 
from  the  principles  on  which  the  Association  was 
founded,"  and  accused  it  of  insult  and  persecution,  he 
could  not  any  longer  remain  a  member.  On  the  motion 
of  the  Head  Pacificator  he  was  expelled. 

The  end  which  the  Seceders  contemplated  was  not 
a  separation  from  O'Connell,  but  such  a  reunion  with 
him  as  would  ensure  an  honest  and  vigorous  manage- 

•  Mr.  Lalor  remonstrated  personally  with  John  O'Connell,  with  whom 
he  had  long  heen  on  intimate  relations,  on  the  charge  of  "most  nnbeooming 
discourtesy,"  and  asked  him  to  relieve  him  from  such  an  imputation, 
suggesting  embarrassing  results  that  must  follow  a  refusal.  Mr.  John 
0*Oonnell  swore  informations  at  Henry  Street  Police  Office,  and  had  Mr. 
Lalor  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
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ment  of  the  national  cause.  A  letter  of  this  period, 
preserved  ia  the  "  Cahirinoyle  Correspondeace,"  dis- 
closes their  policy  distinctly  : — 

"  You  gee  it  [opinion]  was  not  dead  but  only  a  little 
lethargic,  and  it  is  mnkin^  up  for  delay.  The  tradesmen  o£ 
Dublin  to  the  amount,  I  am  assured,  of  at  least  1,500,  are 
•boat  to  present  a  stront;  remoDstnmce  to  the  Association ;  the 
Repealers  of  Liverpool  will  send  resolutions  of  the  same  character 
to  the  next  meeting.  I  have  seen  a  protest  to  be  signed  in 
Uewry  very  ably  written  and  very  emphatic  in  its  eondemnntion 
of  recent  proceedings  in  the  Hall.  These  things  and  the  avalanche 
of  letters  will  make  it  necessary  for  O'Connell  to  seek  a  recon- 
ciliation. If  so,  this  surely  is  the  time  to  put  the  agitation  in  a 
light  track  once  for  all ;  to  have  regular  accounts  for  the  future, 
to  have  a  committee  with  real  power,  and  composed  of  men  fit 
to  ase,  and  unlikely  to  abuse,  it.  Any  junction  which  would 
merely  enable  O'Connell  to  do  nothing  with  a  ptau.«ible  faee, 
«"<iuld  lie,  I  think,  a  far  worse  state  of  things  than  the  present. 
-  .  .  We  are  all  most  anxious  to  know  the  terms  upon  which 
,'riu  think  a  re-union  would  be  serviceable  to  the  country — 1 
"lean  at  this  moment,  for  wc  all  look  to  an  ultimate  re-union 
^S   essential."  * 

The  Dublin  Remonstrance  was  now  complete.  It 
'lad  received  the  signatures  of  seventy -four  liepeal 
\vardens  out  of  a  liuudred  and  twenty  wardens  iu  tlie 
iiu'tropolis,  and  of  over  three  hundred  members  and  a 
thousand  associates,  No  one  was  permitted  to  sign  it 
who  was  not  on  the  books  of  the  Association  at  tlie  time 
of  the  Secession,  and  each  name  was  followed  by  the 
address  of  the  subscriber.  These  men  were  the  working 
strength  of  the  organisation  in  Dublin.     A  deputation 

•  "  CahimiojlL-  CurreejionJeQce,''  Duffy  U)  O'Urien. 
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holding  cards  of  membership  was  appointed  to  present 
it.  They  were  refused  admittance  into  the  Hall  on  the 
ground  that  by  signing  it  they  virtually  ceased  to  be 
members.  They  asked  an  interview  with  Mr.  Johu 
O'Connelljbut  he  refused  to  receive  them.  No  other  means 
being  open  to  them  they  sent  it  by  a  messenger  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  day,  who  happened  to  be  a  country 
member.  The  Chairman  presented  a  large  roll  of  paper 
to  the  meeting  and  invited  their  instructions  respecting 
it.  Mr.  Ray,  who  manifestly  knew  what  it  was,  cried 
out  promptly,  *'We  cannot  receive  any  such  thing;" 
and  Mr.  John  O'Connell  inquired  for  Hanlon,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Association,  and  directed  him  to  throw  it 
out  of  the  door.  The  messenger  carried  it  out  of  the 
Hall  and  flung  it  in  the  gutter.*  Mr.  John  O'Connell 
bore  some  resemblance  to  another  historic  mischief 
maker.  He  was  as  narrow,  self-willed,  and  obstinate  as 
the  king  who  drove  the  American  colonists  to  resistance, 
and  as  dangerous  and  fatal  a  counsellor. 

From  that  hour  the  fate  of  Conciliation  Hall  was 
sealed.  Thenceforth  the  Repeal  rent  rarely  paid  the 
weekly  expenses ;  sometimes  it  would  scarce  pay  more 
than  an  item  or  two — the  rent  of  the  Hall,  for  example, 
and  the  salary  of  Mr.  Ray,  or  the  travelling  expenses  of 
Captain  Broderick,  and  the  secret  service  money  of  the 

*  The  Chairman  here  said  that  a  document  (a  large  roU  of  paper,  which 
he  held  up)  had  been  handed  to  hint 

Mr.  Ray :  Oh,  we  cannot  receive  any  such  thiuff. 

Mr.  John  O'ConneU  :  We  cannot  receive  anything  not  coming  from  a 
member.     We  cannot  receive  this.     Who  brought  it  here  P 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  inquiry  for  the  bearer  of  the  document. 

Mr.  Johu  O'Connell :  Where  is  the  messenger  P  Hanlon,  take  this  and 
throw  it  out. — "  Report  of  the  Repeal  Association,"  NcUum,  Oct  31, 1846. 
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Head  Pacificator.  When,  in  the  end,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  invite  back  the  Seceders  to  prevent  the  doors 
being  closed  by  insolvency,  the  Dublin  Remonstrants 
would  not  return  except  on  condition  that  the  wrongs 
recited  in  the  document  Hung  in  the  gutter  were  in- 
dividually redressed.  All  the  possessions  of  the  Repeal 
Association,  its  noble  Irish  Library,  collected  with  pious 
pains  and  care,  its  national  band,  its  furniture,  finally 
the  Hall  itself  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  sold  to  pay 
debts  incurred  in  carrying  on  an  agitation  which  the 
people  would  no  longer  support. 

Up  to  this  point  we  had  endured  whatever  was  done 
in  the  name  of  O'Connell  with  a  forbearance  which  has 
few  examples  in  the  history  of  poUtical  contests.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Association  consisted  in  a  great  part 
of  rancorous  criticism  on  the  Nation  and  its  allies,  which 
we  duly  published ;  in  Conciliation  Hall  all  reply  and 
all  remonstrance  from  its  own  members  were  jealously 
suppressed.  An  experienced  critic  compared  the  Young 
Irelanders  to  a  veteran  regiment  pelted  by  the  brickbats 
of  a  mob,  but  never  retaliating,  and  never  breaking 
rank.  The  sentiment  animating  the  young  men,  which 
was  higher  than  the  instinct  of  discipline,  was  effectively 
expressed  at  the  time  by  one  of  themselves — 

"  Ye  never  will  stain  it,  never  1 — 
The  cause  that  ye  nobly  wed, 
What  venom  or  gall  soever 

Prom  parasite  lips  be  shed; 
Ye  know  how  great  hearts  have  striven— 
Much  suffered  and  much  forgiven — 
u   2 
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For  over  them  shone  hi^h  Heaven, 

And  before  them  their  path  outspread/'* 

But  after  the  Dublin  trades  had  to  pick  their  Re- 
monstrance out  of  the  kennel  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  prohibit  retaliation.  To  shut  the  columns  of  the 
Nation  permanently  against  the  opinion  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  circulated,  would  have  been  an  oflTence 
equivalent  to  the  suppression  of  letters  and  the  silencing 
of  members  in  Conciliation  Hall.  I  required  that  cor- 
respondents should  sign  their  actual  names  to  com- 
plaints, or  in  case  of  mere  criticism,  confide  their  names 
to  me ;  but  with  this  guarantee  of  good  faith  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  them  a  wide  scope.  The  dammed- 
up  feelings  broke  out  like  the  waters  of  a  reservoir 
whose  walls  have  suddenly  given  way.  To  find  space 
for  correspondence  from  this  time  forth  was  so  difficult 

•  Some  of  the  contributions  rejected  in  this  spirit  of  forbearance,  were 
a  sore  temptation  to  an  editor.  There  is  a  tradition  in  Dublin  that  a 
citizen  who  fell  under  the  censure  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
while  they  were  still  a  formidable  power,  retained  his  wrath  till  he  reached 
Tallagh  Hill,  from  which  you  may  see  the  city,  though  the  hill  is  oatside 
the  boundaries,  and  there  solemnly  cursed  and  defied  the  ciric  authorities. 
Hence  "  bounce  "  is  called  Tallagh  Hill  talk  in  Ireland.  A  correspondent 
gathered  into  one  bouquet  all  the  warlike  language  of  0*Connell  and  Mr. 
John  O'Conncll  in  1843,  under  the  mocking  title  of  "  Tara  Hill  Talk,"  but 
I  dropped  it  into  the  waste  paper  basket.  My  watchfulness  in  exclading 
any  renection  on  0*Connell  led  to  a  pleasantry  at  which  it  is  difficalt  to 
avoid  smiliug.  McCarthy,  who  know  I  was  too  much  immersed  in  politics 
to  be  acquainted  with  current  public  amusements,  brought  me  an  "  Answer 
t<)  Correspondents  "  one  day,  the  immediate  insertion  of  which  he  pretended 
to  desire.  It  was  very  innocent  looking ;  merely  assuring  "  An  enquirer  " 
that  the  popular  song  nightly  encored  at  the  Rotunda  was  purely  trans. 
atlantic,  and  had  no  relation  to  Irish  affairs."  I  saw  some  waggish  mischief 
in  his  eye,  and  demanded  what  was  the  song  in  question.  *'  Oh,  a  mere 
nigger  melody,"  he  rejoined.  "  What's  the  name  of  your  nigger  melody  l*" 
*'  I  believe,''  he  replied,  "  the  name,  or  at  any  rate  the  chorus,  is, 

*  Out  of  the  way,  old  Dan  Tucker  ;  * " 

and  he  vanished  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  his  escapade. 
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that  it  constantly  overflowed  into  departments  of  the 
journal  ordinarily  reser\-ed  with  jealous  care  tor  litera- 
ture. But  it  was  read  with  an  avidity  which  the  poetry 
of  Davis  or  the  philosophy  of  Dillon  had  scarcely  com- 
manded. * 

It  was  now  plain  that  the  current  of  national  opinion 
could  no  more  be  arrested  than  a  mountain  stream.  By 
striWng  to  dam  it  O'Connell  had  only  succeeded  in 
turning  it  into  a  cataract.  It  is  probable  that  by  this 
time  he  discovered  his  error,  hut  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  turn  back  with  dignity.  The  retirement  of 
members  went  on  with  increasing  volume.  One  week  a 
special  supplement  o£  the  Naliuii  was  required  to  contain 
the  letters  and   list  of  Seceders;    and   it  was  rarely 


•  0 'Council 'b  answer  to  the  Cork  rrsolutions,  described  above  {ante 
p.  3(t3),  bnd  tlie  bautering-  luutto  fnirn  Slieridau,  "  Tliis  is  a  Tpry  jitetly 
iiuam't  as  it  Btaiiils :  px{ilaiwtiou  would  spoil  it."  A  corrcspundi'Ut  of 
tlic  iiaiion  iuiniediati'ly  rulli'd  atU'iition  to  the  fact  that  the  neooud 
Mill  of  U'Coiiiicll  hnd  just  thon  been  jiromuted  to  Hn  offira  of  £1.500  & 
yi-ar;  lidding;,  with  liiitt-r  plpHeantrv.  "  This  is  a  very  jirctty  appuintmcut 
as  it  HtnudH;  i>x]ilanHtii)ii  would  bjkiiI  it."  The  diKiioiuil  of  palroiiuge,  of 
which  little  or  ncilhing  Ijnd  been  naid  hllhcrto,  could  no  lon^^er  be  sheltered 
from  I'rilii'ixin.  OutTCBii()ndt.-ut»  affinnvd  that  siucc  the  Wliigs  came  iu 
Hiiuthcr  of  his  miwa  ivas  ina<lr  a  D(-puty- Lieutenant  of  his  county,  a  consiu 
ri'atcd  a  HiijH-iidiary  nia|{ii<tnite,  a   CiimmiHbionersIiip  of  Poor  Lam 


TTSM  pro&erfd  tu  his  iiepLotT.  which  ouly  fiiiancial  impetli incuts  prereutcd 
hiui  from  arpcfiliut,'.  nnd  that  various  conuectious  and  dfjiendcnta,  wlioso 
uaniCH  were  given,  liad  been  provided  for.  One  ineidcut  known  at  the 
time  oulv  to  H  narrow  I'in'le.  coiiHtitlllcs  wliat  lawyers  call  a  leniling'  mx*', 
Mirl  will'ciiHlilc  the  nndrr  to  undcmlandtlie  general  praitiee  wliich  then 
prt'vailcfl,  wit  bunt  KO'»t' ■"(<>  1'"'"^"' <'<^ '">''*-  Mr.  Baldwin,  a  Whig  lawyer 
iif  adi'i|iiatt'  eijHTJi'iirc  and  with  claiina  on  his  party,  was  promised  the 
oSiii-  of  Matttcr  in  Cluinrcry  by  Ihc  Irish  Govemuient,  The  warrant,  it 
i,-  haid.  WHB  ailuallv  made  ont.  O'Connell  wanted  the  office  for  Mr.  Jcrty 
J.  Miir]ihy.  a  l)rutl»'r-iii-l«w  of  Mr.  John  O'Connell's.  and  went  personally 
to  the  C.'Hstle  lo  a.->k  for  it.  He  was  told  with  many  aiKilocii-s.  Iliat  the 
place  liad  bct'n  given  away,  and  the  warrant  pri' pa  red.  But  he  insistwl — 
•  111  wliat  jicnaltv  we  nuiy  Mirniis* — tlial  Mr.  Baldwin's  appointment  shonid 
I.-  i-aii.-i-lW  MxA  hi»  noioinre  accepted.  After  a  brief  strnggle  Ihc  officiala 
(rave  way.  and  Mr,  Miirpliy  got  the  ap^ioiutiuent. 
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possible  any  longer  to  go  into  detail  except  in  con- 
spicuous cases.  But  the  silent  secession  was  perhaps 
more  remarkable.  Conciliation  Hall  was  like  a  citadel 
invested  by  a  powerful  enemy,  from  which  the  skilful 
engineers  and  trained  captains  were  secretly  retiring. 
Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen  and  Henry  Grattan,  Edmund 
Burke  Roche  and  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  James  Kelly 
and  John  Maher,  even  Maurice  O'Connell  and  O'Neill 
Daunt  were  seen  there  no  more.  The  barristers  who 
had  framed  its  reports  and  worked  its  sub-committees, 
Horace  Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Mullen,  Wilson  Gray 
and  John  Lloyd  Fitzgerald,  Moriarty  and  O'Farrell, 
Dwyer  and  Synan,  silently  withdrew.  A  few  servile 
adherents  of  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  a  few  expectants 
of  favour  from  the  Whigs,  and  a  few  paid  agents, 
constituted  the  government  of  this  once  omnipotent 
organisation. 

O'Connell  sent  letters  of  advice  and  instructions 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  influence  of  his  son  was  still 
supreme.  And  that  crisis  had  at  length  arrived,  which 
is  sure  to  come  in  a  protracted  political  contest,  when 
the  original  cause  of  quarrel  is  forgotten,  and  men 
contend  no  longer  for  opinions  but  for  their  will  or 
their  position.  At  such  a  time  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
in  the  right ;  when  the  spirit  of  faction  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, to  demonstrate  that  you  are  in  the  right  is  often 
an  aggravation  of  the  original  offence ;  and  the  fury 
against  the  Seceders  in  Conciliation  Hall  was  never  so 
great  as  when,  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  men,  they  had 
justified  themselves  on  every  point.      Almost  for  the 
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first  time,  O'Connell  had  opponents  who  were  entirely 
sincere  and  who  had  no  private  object  in  view ;  but  if 
instead  of  being  seventy  years  of  age  be  ha<l  been  still 
fifty,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  not  have 
defeated  them  in  the  end.  At  worst,  the  strong  man 
would  have  pulled  down  the  fortress  he  could  not  retain. 
As  it  was,  there  was  a  general  revolt  from  bis  authority 
in  every  part  of  the  country  in  succession.  The  class 
who  think  deserted  him  unanimously.  He  scarcely 
retained  a  layman  among  them  who  had  not  passed  his 
grand  climacteric. 

In  favourable  circumstances  criticism  is  a  powerful 
and  speedy  solvent  of  opinion,  but  in  the  social  revolu- 
tion which  was  now  in  progress  the  most  searching 
criticism  counted  for  little.  To  the  mass  of  the  people 
it  was  gusts  of  wind.  But  the  things  done  in  the  name 
of  the  leader,  and  with  his  direct  authority,  done  with  a 
plainness  that  could  not  be  misapprehended,  and  a  fre- 
quency which  dissijtated  doubt,  at  first  disturbed  and 
finally  destro3ed  their  confidence  ;  and  the  stories  which 
every  post  now  brought  from  districts  invaded  by 
famine  made  them  for  the  first  time  ready  to  watch  him 
in  a  critical  spirit.  That  he  should  assail  Confederates 
who  were  to  all  appearance  zealous  and  sincere,  might 
be  a  proof  of  superior  vigilance  and  insight,  but  that  he 
applauded  a  Government  which  governed  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  deaths  of  whole  families,  deaths  on  the 
high  road  and  in  the  market  place,  were  becoming 
familiar  phenonema,  that  he  should  traffic  for  places 
while  the  people  who  loved  him  could  not  find  enough 
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daily  bread  to  save  them  from  the  tortures  of  famine, 
were  facts  which  filled  them  with  horror  and  despair. 
From  Darrynane,  where  he  remained  till  late  in  the 
autumn,  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  famine,  and  was 
perhaps  first  to  make  the  reasonable  and  practical 
proposal  that  a  Central  Board  of  Irish  landlords  should 
be  established  in  Dublin,  in  "  which  religious  differences 
would  never  be  heard  of"  to  consider  the  situation.* 
But  to  bring  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  bear 
on  the  Government  who  had  the  funds,  the  authority 
and  the  duty  of  protecting  the  community ;  to  exhort 
the  Irish  landlords  to  remember  like  their  ancestors 
that  they  had  a  country,  which  had  a  claim  upon  them 
superior  to  all  governments,  was  an  unpardonable  offence. 
"In  God's  name,  be  patient,  be  patient  yet  awhile,*' 
Mr.  John  O'Connell  wrote  to  the  people,  on  behalf  of 
the  Association,  "  and  relief  you  shall  surely  have."  It 
was  suggested  by  Mitchel,  in  the  Nation,  that  a  Council 
of  Distress  in  this  tremendous  emergency  might  become 
such  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  as  had  but  to  will 
the  change  in  order  to  become  an  Irish  Legislature 
and  Executive.     The  Times,  a  little  later,  declared  that 


♦  Mr.  John  O'ConneU  enlarged  upon  this  suggestion : — **  I  repe*t,  the 
man  who  would  introduce  religious  topics  at  such  a  meeting — ^topes  which 
haTo  80  tended  to  hring  on  the  present  crisis,  hj  preventing  hitherto  the 
union  of  Irishmen — would  prove  himself  the  enemy  of  God  and  man." 
Men  asked  in  amazement  why  he  had  not  given  the  Repeal  Association  the 
benefit  of  this  salutary  sentiment  P  Five  years  later,  when  the  Tenant 
League  was  at  the  height  of  its  popnlai  ity,  Lord  John  BnsseU  proposed 
his  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  Frederick  Lucas  and  more  than  a  nnndred 
priests  were  members ;  but  neither  he,  nor  they,  nor  any  one  attempted  to 
use  that  organisation  to  combat  the  BilL  On  the  contrary,  the  reasonaUe 
and  natural  course  was  taken  of  setting  np  a  separate  Association  for  Uie 
purpose. 
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the  Council,  when  it  was  actually  constituted,  was  in 
fact  such  a  one  "  as  would  delight  the  soul  of  Wolfe 
Tone."  But  Conciliation  Hall  was  now  more  sensitive 
to  a  breath  of  sedition  than  the  Times.  "  It  would," 
shrieked  the  Head  Pacificator,  "  be  an  abandonment,  a 
heinous  abaudonraent  of  my  duty  to  my  absent  leader, 
if  I  did  not  publicly,  this  day,  denounce  to  the  execra- 
tion and  horror  of  the  world,  a  passage  of  such  fiendish 
and  accursed  atrocity."  What  the  country  was  to  rely 
upon  was  not  its  own  exertions,  but  the  good  intentions 
of  a  faded  Irish  peer,  and  two  or  three  English  and 
Scotch  officials  in  Dublin  Castle. 

"I  BolemDly  declnre  before  beaven,"  cried  tbe  Pacificator, 
"  that  I  think  Lord  Bessborough,  and  the  functionaries  of  his 
Excellency  in  Ireland,  have  not  only  tlie  miwt  humane,  the  must 
bi'nij;u  intentions,  bnt  that  tliey  have  also  the  actual  tuowledj;^ 
(if  the  state  of  dcstiiution  and  of  ilesperatiim  which  this  awful, 
this  horrible  crisis  of  the  destiny  of  Ireland,  our  afflicted  country, 
demands."* 

And  ilr.  John  O'Connell  had  the  intrepidit}'  to 
assure  the  people  that  if  they  starved  patiently  the 
speedy  result  would  be  a  Bepeal  of  the  Union. 

"  But  I  do  iK'lieve  the  Government  will  not  allow  the  people 
to  be  tcinptt'd  beyond  human  endurance — that  they  will  leave  no 
sl<iiie  unturued  in  scekiiifj  to  relieve  the  existinj^  distress ;  but 
even  if  the  Govcrnnicut  do  fail  in  their  duty,  I  have  that  ci)n- 
tidenee  in  the  Irish  ihojiIc,  from  their  sublimity  of  character  and 

•  Tliin  iiatriiitic  ViecToy  wss  iutripiiiiiB-  at  the  date  of  tliin  eiiliigy  to 
liriii);  luK'k  l^inl  Chiii|iIk.'II  ns  t.'liaiicellur  of  Irelaud.  auil  |irivulely  Hs-turid 
tliat  ^eutletiiHii  tlist  lie  kuuM  he  Kiirry  tii  see  au  Irltlminti.  with  Irltii  idrari 
i.f  juMii'p.  i;<jiiitv.  )>riii"-rtv.  liiiiHi'y.  aud  mauy  other  lliins"'  "I'lmiutcd  tu 
tliat  silUfltiiiii.— '■  Life  of  Lord  Uiimpbcll,"  vol.  II.,  p.  IWI. 
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exemplary  fortitude,  that  I  do  believe,  even  under  the  pressure  of 
this  calamity,  they  will  still  be  true  to  those  principles  of  peace 
and  morality  by  which  they  have  always  been  characterised.  If 
they  act .  thus,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  and  persuaded  they 
will,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  pros- 
perity to  them  and  happiness  to  our  native  land  by  the  restoration 
of  her  native  independence.^ 


» 


The  Nation  presented  a  different  programme. 
There  could  be  no  surplus  produce  till  the  people  were 
fed;  the  remedy  necessary  in  Ireland  was  the  same 
remedy  which  had  been  applied  by  every  country  in  the 
world  threatened  with  famine,  when  it  had  the  good 
fortune  to  control  its  own  affairs — ^to  shut  the  ports 
against  exportation.  The  com  grown  in  Ireland  was 
sold  in  England,  and  the  price  of  it,  to  the  amount  of 
four  or  five  millions  annually,  was  spent  there  by 
absentee  landlords.  Conciliation  Hall  was  of  opinion 
that  the  question  of  the  Union  ought  to  be  ignored 
while  this  calamity  was  dealt  with  ;  but  the  famine  was 
simply  the  result  of  the  Union,  which  prevented  us 
from  protecting  ourselves.  And  the  Association  which 
might  have  led  opinion  as  with  a  silken  thread,  while  it 
led  it  honestly,  which  was  created  to  bring  ^the  Union 
to  an  end,  was  now  only  a  buffer  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  rage  of  the  people.*     And  it  was  at  length 

*  A  trifling  circamstance  often  stirs  wrath  which  has  endured  great 
provocation  with  patience.  The  Rev.  Michael  Waldron,  P.P.,  Cong, 
one  of  the  habitual  supporters  of  Conciliation  ELall,  disclosed  the  fact 
that  Mr.  John  O'Connell  silently  suppressed  a  passage  reflecting  on  the 
Whig  alliance  in  a  letter  which  he  read  at  the  Association,  and  on  this  dis- 
closure the  public  anger  was  intense ;  for  Cong  was  a  parish  where  there 
were  more  than  five  hundred  families  in  complete  destitation,  and  Mr. 
John's  brother- in.law  had  been  made  a  Master  in  Chancery.  This  was  the 
suppressed  passage : — *'  Allow  me  to  saj  that  in  this  country  we  feel  sur- 
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said  plainly  tliat  the  people,  and  the  Young  Irelanders 
above  all,  had  been  too  patient,  criminally  patient.* 

Even  within  the  Hall  murmurs  began  to  break  out 
against  the  rule  of  the  Young  Liberator.  Mr,  John 
Augustus  O'Neill,  who  had  seconded  the  Peace  Kesolu- 
tions,  had  been  pass'ed  over  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  Parliament,  and  lie  announced,  in  an  angry  speech, 
that  he  resented  tliis  treatment.  Though  he  was 
obedient  to  the  guidance  of  the  leader,  be  would  not 
necessarily  submit  to  his  delegate  ;  he  had  joined 
when  Repeal  was  not  an  open  question ;  he  had  not 
waited  (like  some  recent  recruits)  till  the  rising  sun  of 
Whiggery  had  warmfd  his  torpid  patriotism ;  and  he 
meant  once  for  all  to  assert  his  position  by  becoming 
a  candidate  for  his  native  city,  the  metropolis,  at  the 
next  flfftion.  As  the  treatment  of  the  Dublin  Re- 
luunstriiiice  was  still  agitating  the  public  mind  when 
this  now  ([uurrel  arose,  ailiiirs  were  becoming  critical, 
lunl  O'Cunnell  announced  that  he  would  return  to 
HuMin. 

In  the  interval,  John  Dillon,  who  was  not  thinking 

I-rw.ii  »t  Ciiiiiiijf  v<iur  illnntrinns  fallicr  Jamliiig  the  Giiveriimcut's  poml 
ii.T.nlii.ijs.  »]ii]i>  \\,.-  {..ojil,'  iir.'  ],>ft  bt'll'li'H:^  lo  ntnrvi>.  H<>  oiif^lit  l«  Imvt- 
:i.l<l,il  iiis  fifl-rririTHti'il  f\|.n-sNiou  flmt  \\w  romi  tii  a  certaiu  hot  likoi'  ia 

*   M-'ii  liki>li  tlmt  tlii'v  liiivc  borne  with  alisurtli tit's  Tvliick  the  bruadent 

riiiiii  nil  )bi' liiirdiTH  <jf  iiisiinily  prnvclj- H't  iiptopianllhi'iuH^iusti'xei-HSi-s 
i>i<liii<lisor<'lii>iiH— t<'sirHE'ri'>t<'Hliinlwriti'r,iifi'ni<f  niiiralilj-aiidcuuvcuii-ut 
l>riiiri|ilr>s.  r.'tHiiii'.l  lis  s  hiri'il  chHiiiiiicm  iif  the  Cathulk  roli^on — siid. 
iii'.-l  itilsiTublL-  foltv  <>f  nil.  to  mt!  M'iiin]>ii  who  liavt-  prnulniled  iutu 
Knl.'li^b  siif iitv  tin  fiirtliiT  tlinii  till-  pamiujr-liihh'  or  Ww  linnnici. aud  hWk- 
Ij.a.is  wliu  ar,''  tlin  l.iitt  of  Ihi-  Wliiy  clulw  of  Loiidim.  dpcted  Imh 
r.iir^-H'ulHtivos;  nf  ouiint,.,  ti>  cniivprt  the  Kiiglish  I'ttrliami'iit  to  the  \wWei 
lliBt  Hi'  an-  fit  auil  t'utitk'd  tn  guvt-ru  uurai-lvcs !— A'atiun,  October  17th. 
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of  victory  for  his  party,  but  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  addressed  a  proposal  for  reconciliation  to  the 
press.  The  points  of  difference  were  the  Peace  Reso- 
lutions and  the  exclusion  of  the  Nation.  The  latter 
point  might  he  disposed  of  by  ceasing  to  circulate  any 
newspaper,  and  the  former  by  adopting  the  most  specific 
pledge  to  seek  a  repeal  of  the  Union  by  peaceful  means 
alone.  But  more  than  this,  the  most  effectual  method 
of  promoting  the  desire  for  a  domestic  parliament  was 
to  prove  in  a  great  emergency  that  we  could  do  our  own 
business  better  than  the  British  Parliament. 

"  If  the  committee  of  the  Repeal  Association  could  now 
stand  before  the  country  as  the  instructors  of  the  English 
Government — if  it  possessed  ability  to  originate  useful  measures 
and  influence  to  compel  their  adoption,  the  advantages  of  self- 
-government would  be  made  plain  to  all,  and  decency  itself  would 
compel  our  English  rulers  to  abandon  duties  which  they  dis- 
charged under  the  guidance  of  others.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
rationale  of  '  moral  force.*  To  seek  for  change  by  moral  force  is 
not  to  shout  for  it,  but  to  demonstrate  its  utility.  And  the  way 
to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  Repeal  is,  by  showing  that  we  can 
do  our  own  business  better  than  others  can  do  it  for  us/' 

Smith  O'Brien,  who  was  impatient  of  idleness  at 
such  a  crisis,  proposed  in  a  letter  to  the  Natio7i  that  the 
young  men,  instead  of  public  meetings  or  a  rival  Asso- 
ciation, should  apply  themselves  to  prepare  papers  on 
the  public  wants  and  interests  of  the  country.  They 
might  be  published  in  the  Nation,  in  a  special  depart- 
ment, and  with  the  signatures  of  the  vmters.  The 
proposal  was  promptly  adopted.  Teaching  was  practical 
work,  for  opinion  is  the  root  from  which  action  springs ; 
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and  teaching  in  their  own  names  would  maintain  their- 
individual  responsibility,  and  tend  to  give  the  series  of 
papers  the  interest  oE  a  debate.  After  various  niodifi- 
fiations  the  new  department  was  named  tlie  Irish  Party.* 
At  the  beginning  of  November,  O'Connell  was  at 
bis  post,  but  those  who  hoped  that  he  would  moderate 
the  spirit  of  faction  were  disappointed.  The  chairman 
of  the  day  wished  to  explain  that  he  had  been  mis- 
represented by  a  London  newspaper,  which  described 
hira  as  having  suggested  that  the  Dublin  Eeraonstrance 
should  be  "  kicked  ont  "  of  the  Hall ;  and  O'Connell 
assumed  the  whole  responsibility  of  that  transaction  by 
exclaiming,  "  If  you  didn't  say  so,  you  ought."  Smith 
O'Brien's  project,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  was  to 
avoid  creating  a  rival  Association,  suggested  only  the 
criticism  that  he  was  on  the  road  to  ruin.  When  he 
org-anised  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
ti'iTi,  he  had  been  assured  that  he  was  doing  noble  work  ; 
but  now  when  he,  and  the  writers  of  its  best  reports, 
were  about  to  continue  the  same  work  elsewhere,  they 
were  no  better  than  iuddels. 

"Thoy  are  to  write  upon  various  topics,  and  to  <lo  a  vast  <lcal 
{„T  Irrlaml,"  Riid  O'ConnoIl.  "  WoU,  it  will  l,o  reini-mbercd 
that  the  inti'Jel  pliilusophi-rs  who  lit-raldod  the  way  for  the 
lltvoliitioD  in  France,  began  by  writinj^  essays.  Thoy  attaekitl 
everybody  and  ovurythiiig,  and   violated  evtrythiug  sacred.     I 

•  "  Mitfhpl  is  vcrj-  ill,  splitting  blowl,  nnd  nnahle  to  Icbvp  hin  bod.  hut 
hfti>]iily  no(  in  anr  (iniiftcr  r.t  )iis  life.  I  havi'  jnst  b<i:ii  Stjiki-s.who  linn  nc) 
«I>prehi'nsion  of  tiin,  it  li»  )'afs  this  tiiglit  well.  An  f bi'  '  Plinlnnx.' and 
■  Yoniig  Ireland  '  arc  ubji-i^vd  to,  what  do  j-ou  sny  t..  ■  The  Irisli  Parly ' 
«•»  ft  bcailintr  for  the  uew  di'jinrlraeut  ?  "^Cahirnioyli-  CoiTfHpcjndence, 
Doffy  to  OBrien. 
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don't  know  whether  the  writers  of  the  Phalanx  will  succeed  as 
well  as  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the  other  infidel  French  writers ; 
but  whether  they  mean  it  or  not,  they  will  be  led  on  perhaps 
further  than  they  intend/'  * 

In  all  O'Connell's  proceedings  there  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  harder  to  justify  than  this  ungenerous  criticism. 
O'Brien  and  his  friends  were  willing  to  work  in  a  field 
where  they  would  not  jostle  with  him.  It  was  deter- 
mined, one  must  infer,  that  they  should  be  bullied  into 
complete  silence,  or  goaded  into  active  resistance. 

A  whip  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  O'Connell's 
return ;  half-a-dozen  clergymen  were  present ;  and  Mr. 
O'Neill  Daunt,  much  against  his  inclination,  I  make  no 
doubt,  was  induced  to  attend  for  once  and  bear  testi- 
mony against  the  offenders. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Seceders,''  Mr.  Daunt  said,  ''  he  would 
briefly  express  his  inability  to  conceive  how  they  could  reconcile 
their  secession  with  their  declared  conviction  that  Repeal  was 
indispensable  for  Ireland.  Did  they  hope — could  they  expect 
to  achieve  the  Repeal  in  a  state  of  separation  from  this  Asso- 
ciation ?  '^ 

Mr.  Daunt's  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  gentle- 
men could  justify  themselves  for  staying  away  from  an 
Association  from  which  they  had  been  individually  ex- 

*  Tlie  writings  of  the  young  men,  however  innocent  or  praisewortliT, 
did  not  escape  the  effect  of  this  suggestion.  "  Mr.  Davitt,  of  LimericK, 
(one  of  O'Brien's  friends  wrote  to  him,*)  **  went  round  canyassing  against 
the  '  Library  of  Ireland,'  and  cut  down  the  circulation  in  that  town  from 
four  dozen  to  seven  copies."  Wherever  the  national  literature  was  poshed 
out,  the  garbage  of  the  Seven  Dials  and  the  filth  of  Holywell  Street  mailed 
in;  for  the  patriots  who  were  expelling  it  had  nothing  wherewith  to 
replace  it. 

*  S.  H.  Bindon  to  O'Brien,  Cahirmoyle  Correspondenoe. 
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pelled  in  their  absence,  was  very  genteel  comedy  indeed. 
During  the  day's  proceedings  he  himself  seconded  a. 
motion  for  the  expulsion  of  a  Mr.  Jones  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  was  able  to  conceive,  without  too  great  an 
intellectual  eflbrt,  the  motive  of  Mr.  Jones'  subsequent 
"  separation  from  tlie  Association." 

Mr.  Daunt's  ingenious  performance  seems  to  have 
been  too  good  to  be  dismissed  without  an  encore.  At 
the  ensuing  meeting  the  chairman,  Mr.  Keshan,  who 
was  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  at  the  time,  had  also  a 
difficol^  in  accounting  for  the  absence  of  the  Young 
Irelandere,  but  he  submitted  an  ingenious  hypothesis  on 
the  subject : — 

"  They  have  secednl  from  amongst  us,"  he  said,  "  though  I 
don't  know  what  roa?nn  they  had  for  doiii^  so.  Very  likely 
they  wanted  to  get  jilat-es  before  their  turn,  or  they  wanted  to 
become  leaders  before  their  time," 

The  same  official,  again  in  the  chair,  and  again  in 
O'Connell's  presence,  nakedly  declared  tliat  Lord  Bess- 
borough  had  discovered  the  true  method  to  conciliate 
Ireland,  which  was  no  other  than  to  give  all  the 
patronage  to  O'Connell,  and  he  announced  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  an  early  appointment.* 

On  the  question  of  patronage,  many  practical  persons 
considered  the  Yonng  Irelanders  to  be  distinctly  in  the 
wrong.     It  was  easy  to  say,  with  a  plausibility  which 

•  "  Hp  (Ijoril  Bos.slinrrmfrli*  said  thnt  if  the  GoTemracnt  wiHhed  to  eon- 
riliati'  Irplniiil,  hikI  tu  iiriniiiilc  liiT  iirosjiority,  all  ihe  patrolmgu  of  llio 
cN.uutrT  bIioiiI'I  be  plHccd  in  Iho  ImniU  of  D«iiifl  O'Counell.  .  .  ,  I«  eiicli  » 
man  to  he  iiliHlnirtiil  in  Iiis  vifws  p  Ctrtaiiily  not.  ,  ,  .  Were  I  offi'n>il 
a  i>l»(*  to-momnir  I  wmilj  ciTlainly  ftcei'|it  it." — S])c<wh  of  tho  Lord 
Mkjur,  in  tbc  Chair,  iu  Cuuciliation  lull,  NalUm,  NoTcmber  21, 
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appeared  irresistible — ^Are  we  to  allow  all  the  public 
appointments  to  be  fiUed  by  our  enemies  ?  Is  it  not 
the  right  of  Irishmen  to  occupy  the  offices  of  trust  and 
authority  in  Ireland  ?  Certainly  it  was  the  right  of 
Irishmen ;  but  if  these  offices  were  only  given  as  bribes, 
if  the  necessary  condition  of  accepting  one  of  them  was 
absolute  silence  on  the  national  question,  then  it  was  a 
right  which  must  be  placed  in  abeyance  while  we  were 
contending  for  a  greater  right.  The  gentlemen  who 
were  made  judges  and  commissioners  of  Customs  for 
supporting  the  Union  were  filling  offices  which  it  was 
the  right  of  Irishmen  to  occupy,  but  the  conditions 
under  which  they  obtained  them  made  the  traffic  in- 
famous.  We  were  maintaining  a  contest  with  the 
British  Government — under  prodigious  disadvantages, 
in  a  foreign  parliament  disdainful  of  our  claims,  in  an 
unfriendly  community  whose  hatred  was  only  mitigated 
by  contempt ;  if  we  became  place-beggars  to  the  agents 
of  the  system  we  proposed  to  overthrow,  our  cause 
wovdd  on  the  instant  sink  below  serious  criticism.*  But 
these  suggestions  were  an  unknown  tongue  to  persons 
who,  like  Lord  Mayor  Keshan,  could  not  comprehend 
how  a  sane  man  who  could  get  a  place  did  not  imme- 

*  Tho  CorJc  Examiner  illustrated  the  working  of  the  system  in  the 
case  of  an  obscnre  Repeal  member.  Sir  Henrj  Barron  (who  served  as  a  safe 
wliippiiig  boy),  by  a  significant  list  of  his  achievements  in  this  class  of 
parliamentary  practice.  No.  1.  William  Newell  Barron,  Assistant-Barrister 
for  tho  King's  Comity — brother  to  Sir  Henry;  No.  2.  Pierce  George 
Barron,  First-class  stipendiary  magistrate— coasin  to  Sir  Henry;  No.  3. 
John  Nettervillo  Barron,  Second-class  stipendiary  magistrate — oousin  to 
Sir  Henry ;  No.  4.  Henry  Page  Turner  Barron,  Attache  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  Turin — son  and  heir  to  Sir  Henry;  No.  5.  Pierce  Marcos 
Barron,  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  under  new  Act — cousin  of  Sir 
Henry. 
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diately  accept  it.  It  seemed  hard,  however,  that  this 
indulgent  view  of  the  duty  of  nationalists  was  only  to 
extend  to  barristers  and  gentry ;  the  farmer  was  still 
ex]>ccted  to  defy  his  landlord,  and  the  mechanic  his 
employer,  in  the  interest  of  a  candidate  recommended 
from  Conciliation  Hall. 

The  Remonstrants  made  O'Connell's  return  the 
occasion  of  a  public  meeting  in  the  Rotunda,  to  pass 
themselves  in  review  before  him  and  the  country.  There 
was  an  immense  crowd,  which,  after  the  building  was 
quit*  filled,  swarmed  into  the  surrounding  streets.  A 
special  place  was  assigned  to  wardens,  volunteers,  and 
members  of  committee,  and  they  were  said  to  amount 
to  two  hundred;  the  hall  was  occupied  by  seven  hundred 
other  seceding  members.  The  occasion  was  chiefly  re- 
markable, however,  for  the  first  appearance  of  Michael 
Crean,  a  man  who  was  a  type  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
Irish  artizan,  and  who  spoke  with  a  simple  pathos 
which  brought  tears  into  many  eyes.  He  was  a  boy,  he 
said,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Clare  election,  and  his 
heart  was  on  fire  with  love  and  veneration  when  he  first 
s^aw  O'Counell.  He  had  one  darling  little  hoy,  and  in 
the  same  spirit  that  Catliolics  dedicate  their  children  to 
some  favourite  saint,  he  gave  him  the  name  of  Daniel 
O'Connell.  But  much  as  he  loved  O'Connell  he  loved 
Ireland  better.  He  would  listen  to  no  man  saying  an 
unkindly  word  of  the  Liberator,  but  he  feared  his 
favourite  son  had  misled  him.  He  ought,  like  another 
\Vanlen  of  Galway — the  Brutus  of  Irish  history — to 
sacrifice  private  affection  to  the  public  good.     He  pro- 
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bably  did  not  recognise  the  great  change  that  had  be«-n 
wrought  in  Ireland ;  a  people  without  education  might 
be  driven  like  lambs  before  the  shepherd,  but  men  wLf 
had  learned  to  read  and  think  could  not  be  driven,  tbev 
must  be  led  by  the  dictates  of  their  judgment  and 
consci(»nce.  For  himself  he  would  walk  out  of  bis 
way  to  avoid  hurting  a  worm,  and  he  would  sacrifice  hi> 
own  life  rather  than  take  that  of  a  fellow-creature,  vet 
he  was  branded  as  a  lover  of  physical  force ! 

The  body  of  Remonstrants  reminded  O'Connell 
that  they  were  the  successors  of  the  once  high-spirit«^l 
artizans  of  Dublin,  who  in  the  eighteenth  century  wort- 
the  rofugo  of  Irish  nationality ;  who  had  aided  Muly- 
neaux  in  dt»fending  the  woollen  trade,  whose  patriottm 
had  given  significance  to  the  Drapier's  letters,  who  luJ 
enabled  Lucas  to  defend  municipal  liberty  and  to  founJ 
a  froo  press,  who  had  been  Grattan's  wannest  partizan> 
in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  nation,  anil 
O'Conneirs  in  obtaining  religious  liberty;  and  that  they 
themselves  were  among  the  men  who,  in  1S42,  had 
in<lueed  him  to  take  up  anew  the  demand  for  a  national 
legislature. 

Fr.  Kenyon,  the  3'oung  priest  who  made  his  debut  ^\ 
KilruJi,  interposed  in  a  different  spirit.  In  a  letter 
almost  as  vigorous  and  telling  as  one  of  the  DrapierV. 
lu*  rai>ed  the  (jU(*stion  whether  O'Connell  could  any 
Idiii^'er  be  safelv  entrusted  with  the  lead  of  the  Irish 
])eopIe.  If  his  character  could  be  kept  separate  from 
the  ha«I  faith  and  base  ]K)licy  which  reigned  at  Concilia- 
tion Hall,  it  would  be  a  joy  to  preserve  it  fn>m  shame 
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whicb  an  old  man  could  not  hope  to  outlive.     But  his 
unprincipled  intimates  and  hungry  dependents,  supple- 
mented by  true  bat  inconsiderate  friends,  made  it  im- 
possible.    The  vile  arts  of  the  interested  has  been  plied 
with  fatal  assiduity ;  large  bodies  of  Irishmen  in  whose 
mind    O'Connell    bad    long    been   associated    with    the 
purest  ideal  of  patriotism,  forgetting  the  effects  of  age 
and  other   less  excusable   influences,  were  induced    to 
profess   unabated    confidence  in  his  counsels.     Certain 
bishops    raistakingly    associating   the   interests   of  the 
Catholic  religion  with  his  fatal  policy,  published  similar 
professions ;  and  it  was  a  psychological  fact  worthy  of 
Dote  that  whenever  a  bishop  was  so  minded  be  was  sure 
to  be  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  whole  body  of  his 
clergy.     Thus  a  false  standard  of  opinion  was  fabricated 
by  a  grovelling  press,  and  the  lacerated  hearts  and  hopes 
of  honest  and  brave  men  were  offered  week  after  week 
'n  disgusting  sacrifice.     When  at  length  the  intelligent 
citizens    of  Cork  sought  to    rouse  O'Connell  from  his 
t(?thargy  and  haply  reclaim  him  for  bis  country,  he  was 
Ho  far  gone  in  delusion  as  to  laugh  in  their  faces.    Wltat 
U  contra,st  between  that  mirth,  as  painful  to  hear  as  the 
|)ointless  laughter  of  an  idiot  over  a  parent's  hearse,  and 
the    melting  pathos  which    the  same  delusions  wrung 
from  the  unsophisticated  heart  of  Dr.  Cane.      He  was 
grateful  to  O'Connell,  but  he  could  not,  in  the  language 
of  Swift,    "  ruin  bis  country  to   show  his   gratitude." 
Neither  would  he  pass  over  in  silence  offences  calcu- 
lated  to  entail   danger   and    dishonour   to    the  nation 
and    its    posterity.       For   his    part,    therefore,    he    re- 
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nounced  the  leadership  of  O'Connell  till  he  mended  Ins 
ways.* 

The  war  against  the  Nation  had  begun  with  profes- 
sions of  anxiety  for  its  prosperity ;  it  was  shut  out  of 
the  Repeal  reading-rooms,  it  was  alleged,  only  on  urgent 
public  grounds.  Now  at  length,  however,  O'Connell 
declared  that  to  buy  it  was  an  offence  and  a  folly.  Some 
enthusiastic  follower  having  announced  his  determina- 
tion to  bum  the  Nation,  O'Connell  reminded  him  that 
he  would  first  have  to  commit  the  absurdily  of  paying 
for  it.  Thus  the  great  work  contemplated  from  the 
beginning  was  at  length  consummated,  the  Nation  was 
placed  on  the  Index  ExpurgatoriouB  of  Conciliation  Hall. 
Tt  was  an  offence  to  buy  it,  to  read  it,  to  lend  it,  to 
borrow  it.  The  Repeal  reading-room  into  which  it  was 
admitted  had  long  forfeited  its  connection  with  the 
parent  society.  The  man  who  sold  it  in  the  way  of 
business  was  denounced  as  a  bad  citizen.     The  man  who 


*  Speranza  expressed  the  same  feeling  with   the  tenderness   of   a 

woman : — 

*'  Pray  for  him— pray  :  an  archangel  hai  fallen  low ; 

There's  a  throne  less  in  heaven — there  is  sorrow  on  earth. 
Weep,  angels ;  laugh,  demons  !  When  Aw  hiuid  oould  strike  thehlow. 
Where  shall  we  seek  for  truth,  honour,  or  worth  ?" 

Dillon  recalled  O'Connell's  sly  enjoyment,  a  year  or  two  before,  in 
telling  us  how  effectually  he  had  checkmated  the  policy  of  John  Keosh 
when  that  leader  began  to  fall  behind  the  march  of  eventis ;  and  I  told  him 
in  return  a  stoir  I  heard  at  my  mother's  knee,  of  the  danger  of  setting  a 
bad  example.  In  one  of  the  Irish  famines,  a  farmer,  in  a  condition  aboTe 
want,  was  induced  by  the  bad  advice  of  his  wife  to  send  out  his  father  to 
1)0^.  The  old  man  was  equipped  with  the  customary  bag  and  staff,  and 
half  a  double  blanket.  'Wnen  he  was  gone,  the  second  ha&  of  the  Uankei 
was  missed,  and  search  for  it  was  made  in  vain.  At  length  some  one 
thought  of  asking  the  farmer's  little  son  if  he  had  seen  it.  **  Oh,  yes,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  put  it  by  in  the  garret."  *'  What  do  you  want  with  itP  ** 
inquired  his  mother.  **  Maybe,  said  he,  "  it'll  do  for  my  father  when  I 
grow  up  and  I  want  to  send  him  out  to  beg !" 
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bought  it  was  a  fool.  But  time,  as  tlie  poet  teaches, 
"  shows  who  will  and  can."  The  Nation  had  wound 
itself  into  the  fibres  of  the  Irish  heart.  The  poor 
peasants  clubbed  their  pence  that  they  might  hear  on 
their  only  day  of  rest  what  they  could  do  for  the  cause  ; 
the  young  tradesmen,  to  whom  it  had  become  almost  as 
necessary  as  their  daily  bread,  clung  to  it.  The  Con- 
servative students,  enjoying  it  at  a  stolen  pleasure, 
trembling  to  be  caught  in  an  act  o£  patriotism ;  the 
Irish  exiles  in  England  or  France,  or  felling  forests  in 
Canada,  or  digging  railways  in  the  Western  Republic, 
who  still  longed,  liked  their  predecessors  two  generations 
earlier,  to  hear  "  how  was  Old  Ireland,  and  how  did  she 
stand,"  the  poor  Irish  soldier  who  stole  into  a  secret 
place  with  his  treasure,  the  young  priest  who  judged  it 
with  his  own  brain  and  conscience,  not  by  word  of  com- 
mand, cherished  it  the  more  for  the  dangers  that  it  ran. 
■'  We  never,"  a  young  farmer  wrote  at  this  time,  "  knew 
how  we  loved  the  Nalion  till  now."*  This  enthusiasm, 
the  slanderers  declared,  was  merely  the  paroxysm  of  a 
temporary  fever  ;  but  it  did  not  so  prove.  More  than  a 
generation  has  passed  since  those  events,  and  to-day 


■  "Weohtained  to-day  some  cnrious  information  reepeoting  the  recent 

ttoliiHin  in  Ihu  lU'pt'sl  ranks  from  Mr. ,  tlie  iiriuciiAl  Roman  Catholic 

l,»ok>teU<-r  in  Limi^rick.  I  aakcd  Lim  nliat  effMl  had  tlie  Conciliation  Uall 
di'uuuriatioo  of  tlio  NuliuH  [uTiduwd  on  its  sale.  '  Three  woclw  ago.' 
was  hia  an:(«er.  '  I  was  supplviiit;  thirty  copies  of  the  Nation  weekly ;  I 
am  now  Hiipiilying  eighty,  and  had  I  been  ahlo  to  meet  t)ie  first  increawd 

demaud.  tlial  number  Hniild  liavo  l>een  raifiod  U>  one  hundred.'      Mr, 

ailded  that  hu  diii^ustecl  trvre  many  of  the  moat  respectable  Limerick 
R«iicalL>rs  with  the  treatment  Smith  O'Brien  and  the  Young  Irelandera 
had  rcreired.  that  lie,  and  to  hia  knowledge  thirty  other  fetlow.tra'lesinen, 
had  refu^teil  to  siibscriU'  again  to  O'Cuniieira  rent."^"  tiotea  of  an  IriJib 
'iL^ur  in  1M6."  by  Lord  Juhu  Manucrs,  M.P. 
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only  an  exceptional  man  can  point  out  where  Concilia- 
tion Hall  stood ;  its  hired  claque  have  disappeared  as 
completely  as  Major  Sirr's  battalion  of  testimony; 
insanity,  suicide,  the  profligate  renunciation  of  opinions 
for  place,  the  fog  of  obscurity  have  swallowed  them  up ; 
its  special  press  died  in  a  stench ;  but  the  work  done  by 
the  young  men  of  the  Nation  is  to  be  found  in  every 
Irish  library  in  the  five  divisions  of  the  world;  the 
soldier  on  his  march,  the  missionary  in  China  and  India, 
the  digger  in  California,  the  solitary  shepherd  in  the 
Australian  Bush  have  found  refreshment  in  it.  The 
men,  too,  have  been  heard  of  in  the  world  not  to  their 
discredit.  And  if  the  capital  of  the  island  which  he  did 
so  much  to  free  from  the  chains  of  sectarian  ascendancy, 
possesses  a  great  monument  to  the  memory  of  O'Connell 
it  was  these  "  enemies  of  the  Liberator "  at  home  and 
abroad,  more  than  any  men,  commenced  and  crowned 
with  success  this  national  undertaking.* 

0 'Council  had  prepared  a  coup  for  his  reappearance 
which  was  expected  to  counteract  the  protest  of  a  legion 
of  grumbling  tradesmen  and  Carbonari  curates.  A 
bishop  had  never  taken  a  personal  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Association,  but  in  the  middle  of  November, 
Dr.  Browne,  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  presented  himself  at 
Conciliation  Hall  to  sanction  and  applaud  its  recent 
policy.  He  had  gone  there  to  protest  against  physical 
force  and  allusions  to  the  sword. 

•  John  Dillon,  then  M.P.  for  Tipperary,  was  one  of  the  Secretaries ;  P. 
J.  Smyth  was  an  active  member  of  the  committee,  Richard  0'Gk>rman 
sent  it  effective  help  from  New  York,  Edward  Butler  and  Kevin  O'Doherty 
from  Sydney  and  Brisbane,  and  I  was  treasurer  in  Melbourne,  and  remitted 
£1,000,  a  larger  sum  than  any  county  in  Ireland  contributed. 
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"  We  hare  read  history,  gentlemen,  and  I  trust  we  have  read 
it  tb  adruLtage.  We  know  that  in  all  countries  where  revolu- 
tions, or  reformations,  or  reforms,  or  whatever  you  may  be 
pleased  to  call  them,  have  been  achieved  hy  physical  force,  what 
has  been  the  consequenee  ?  What  ?  Infidelity,  immorality,  and 
want  of  all^anGe  to  the  throne.  It  would  take  a  century  to 
bring  a  people  bo  circumstanced  back  to  any  religious  feeling,  or 
feeling  of  allegiance.  How  did  the  French  revolution  begin? 
What  means  were  adtipted  to  foster  it  ?  I  will  not  name  any 
particular  journal ;  I  don't  wish  to  make  anything  like  personal 
allusions;  but  we  all  know  that  by  certain  addresses  in  papers — 
certain  infidel  productions  by  persons  who  had  not  the  manliness 
to  come  forward  to  proclaim  their  views,  they  insidiously  pro- 
ceeded in  their  attempts,  and  when  they  found  they  had  the 
people's  minds  demoralised  and  prepared  for  wicked  counsel,  they 
unmasked  their  designs  and  subverted  both  the  altar  and  the 
throne.  Are  we  to  listen  to  Young  Ireland  ?  Can  we,  for  one 
instant,  allow  amongst  us  those  principles  that  led  to  Jacobinism 
and  other  monstrous  evils  ?" 

His  first  object  in  coming  to  the  Hall  was  to  assure 
the  beneficent  sovereign  of  the  realm  that  there  were 
not  in  her  dominions  hearts  more  sincerely  attached  to 
her  than  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 

"  1  had,  however,"  he  added,  "another  object,  and  that  was, 
t'l  enter  my  solemn  protect  against  the  puny  efforts  of  the  Young 
Irelanilers.  They  are  the  enemies  of  religion.  They  thought  to 
spri-jd  intiJelity  through  the  land,  but  they  have  failed.  They 
thought  to  sever  the  ties  which  unite  the  clergy  and  laity.  In 
tliat  they  failed  also.''* 

It  Is  the  duty  of  a  Catholic  bishop  to  exhort  and 
rebuke  offenders  against  faith  and  morals ;  and  though 
I  did  not  think  the  particular  bishops  who  had  come 
■  R«pe«l  Assoeiatiou,  Nut.  16.     Reported  iii  NiUion,So\.  21. 
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with  such  singular  opportuneness  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  John 
O'Connell,  had  exercised  their  functions  in  a  paternal 
spirit,  I  resolved  to  treat  the  attack  with  the  utmost 
gravity  and  respect.  I  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Elphin  asking  a  bill  of  particulars.  I  was 
unconscious,  I  said,  of  having  given  any  just  ground  of 
offence,  by  my  own  act  or  the  act  of  others,  but  I  was  a 
man  immersed  in  secular  affairs,  who  had  no  pretensions  to 
determine  questions  of  conscience,  and  as  I  desired  to  be 
set  right  if  I  were  wrong,  I  requested  him  to  be  good 
enough  to  specify  the  articles  in  the  Nation  on  which  he 
grounded  his  serious  censure.  It  was  not  an  unreason- 
able request  from  a  Catholic  gentleman  to  a  Catholic 
bishop,  who  had  assailed  him  in  public.  There  are  few 
men  of  any  class  above  the  rank  of  a  peasant  who  do 
not  recognise  the  duty  of  proving  or  withdrawing 
personal  imputations.  But  I  never  received  any  reply 
from  the  Bishop  of  Elphin.  He  either  disdained  to 
answer,  or  found  it  inconvenient  to  do  so.  And  though 
nothing  in  the  after-life  of  these  young  men  lent  the  least 
support  to  his  imputation,  it  confirmed  a  suspicion  pre- 
viously sown  with  malignant  care,  and  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards  it  was  an  active  agent  in  Irish  affairs,  when 
O'Connell  was  long  in  his  grave  and  John  O'Connell 
had  sunk  into  complete  obscurity.  This  bishop,  who 
signalised  himself  by  visiting  Conciliation  Hall,  only 
said  a  little  more  plainly  what  other  bishops  had  hinted 
or  implied.  History  has  not  many  spectacles  more 
melancholy  or  disheartening  than  this  picture  of  men 
exercising   the  highest   functions,  the   trustees   of  an 
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immense  reserve  of  public  confidence,  becoming  the 
puppets  of  a.  political  intrigue,  and  tbe  mouthpiece  of 
misrepresentation.  They  had  to  deal  with  a  generation 
of  young  men  essentially  as  just,  generous,  and  dis- 
interested as  ever  was  bom  in  the  island,  who,  in  mind 
and  spirit,  were  of  the  stuff  that  makes  missionaries  and 
martyrs,  and  the  use  they  proposed  to  make  of  them 
was  to  hunt  them  from  public  life.* 

A  reaction  came  of  course,  for  a  reaction  from  in- 
justice is  inevitable,  but  it  came  too  late  for  the  interest 
of  the  country.  And  it  has  carried  with  it  the  penalty 
that  the  authority  of  bishops  in  Irish  affairs  has  disas- 
trously diminished  as  a  social  force,  and  fallen  far  below 
its  natural  and  salutary  scope.  But  it  could  not  evade 
tbe  inevitable  law.f 

■  It  was  B  comfort  to  Enfrl'^h  BtateBmen  that  bishops  repudiatod  the 
4word  for  eter.  Hnd  id  all  contiiigenries.  The  worthlessness,  for  any  prac- 
tical purpose,  of  proft'saioiiB  of  tliis  nature  was  plain  to  men  of  sense,  but 
nas  scarcely  cuou^fh  inaiHlcd  upon  in  the  controversy  of  the  day.  Wo 
knew,  in<lced.  that  the  first  Parliament  of  Charlex  11.  imposed  ujion 
miniitters  of  the  English  Church  tbo  declaration  tliat  "  a  subject,  uudor  no 
pretence,  might  bear  arms  against  his  King."  This  declaration  was  joy. 
fully  accepted  by  the  Church  of  England,  but  did  not  prevent  a  krgu 
number  of  the  same  bixhop^  and  rectors  afterwards  bearing  arms,  or 
encoaraging  others  to  hear  arms,  against  bis  brother  and  immediate  sue. 
i-esaiii.  But  we  caul<l  not  know  that  the  incredible  profession  of  some  uf 
llio  IriHli  bisliups  in  favour  of  t)io  "  one  drop  of  blood  principle  would  not 
prevent  them  HHsiKtitig,  a  few  yi-ars  later,  to  organise  an  Irish  brigade  for 
the  service  of  tlie  Pi)i>e  wlien  iiis  secular  domiuious  were  in  danger. 

f  The  pnrtjcular  bishop  who  distinguished  himself  on  this  orcasioD, 
if  he  had  not  chanced  to  \tc  a  bisliop,  would  have  connted  for  little. 
O'Counell  named  him  the  Dove  of  Elphin.  which  was  scarcely  fair  to 
doTPH  :  a  more  accurate  omilholugist  would  have  classified  him  differently. 
L>t<-r,  when  trouliles  f.-ll  thii'k  on  Conciliation  Hall,  he  was  understood  to 
have  given  up  the  un|iros(H'rous  concern ;  and  some  one  accounted  for  his 
retreat,  by  ({Uoting  the  ojtenbg  line  of  a  poem  of  McCarthy's,  famous  in 
thuue  days — 

"  The  Dove  will  fly  from  a  ruined  ne.t  !- 
He  reappeared  in  Irinb  jiolitics  a  few  years  later,  as  the  special  patron  of 
the  two  notable  Ucmbers  of  Parliament  who  betrayed  the  Tenant  League 
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A  shrewd  and  kindly  old  attorney,  who  did  not  like 
to  see  the  Nation  encountering  new  difficulties,  took 
occasion  to  recommend  a  prudent  silence  as  the  fittest 
policy  in  the  premises.  "  Never  run  your  head  against 
a  wall,  my  dear,"  he  whispered  to  me,  "  especially  a 
church  wall/* 

It  may  help  us  to  estimate  the  policy  adopted  by 
Dr.  Higgins  and  his  imitators,  if  we  remember  that  the 
Minister  whom  they  intended  to  maintain  in  office  by 
denouncing  Young  Ireland  finished  by  passing  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill !  And  his  chief  colleague  slan- 
dered Irish  priests  to  the  Holy  See  as  shamefully  as 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  in  private  suggested  hanging 
a  few  of  them  as  a  warning  to  the  remainder.* 

for  their  personal  ambition ;  one  of  whom  ended  the  career  of  a  sharper 
in  the  grave  of  a  suicide,  while  the  other  made  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
still  more  painful  and  tragic  exit.  At  the  period  of  the  visit  to  Concilia- 
tion Hall,  Fr.  Xenjon  rebuked  the  censor  with  singular  power  and 
courage.  The  obedience  sought  was,  ho  declared,  a  canting  travesty  of 
Catholic  truth  and  duty.  Theologians  taught  that  even  the  decision  of  a 
General  Council  could  only  command  unquidified  acceptance  after  the  form 
of  examination  and  deliberation  had  been  duly  observed;  but  "Now, 
forsooth,  every  intemperate  tirade  of  an  individual  bishop,  nine  parts 
mayhap,  politico-factious,  and  one  part'  politico-rcligious,  though  unmarked 
by  the  faintest  trace  of  discretion,  and  redolent,  to  ihe  very  verge  of 
nausea,  of  abject  servility,  and  undiscriminating  violence,  was  to  be  wel- 
comed as  a  blessing,  and  obeyed  without  a  murmur." 

*  In  December,  '47,  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to  Lord  Minto,  then  his 
agent  at  Rome  : — ''  But  you  may  safely  go  further  than  Clarendon  has 
chosen  to  do,  and  you  may  confidently  assure  the  Papal  auUiorities  that  at 
pro8<mt,  in  Ireland,  misconduct  is  the  rule,  and  good  conduct  the  exception, 
in  the  Catholic  priests.  That  they,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  are  the  open, 
and  fearless,  and  shameless  instigators  to  disorder,  to  violence,  and  muraer, 
and  that  every  day  and  every  week  the  better  conducted,  who  are,  by  con- 
stitution of  himian  nature,  the  most  quiet  and  timid,  are  being  scared  by 
thoir  fellow  priests,  as  well  as  by  their  flocks,  from  a  perseverance  in  any 
efforts  to  give  good  counsel,  and  to  restrain  violence  and  crime." 

'*  Tlie  irritation  and  exasx)eration  thence  growing  up  in  the  pnUio  mind 
ogainst  the  Catholic  priesthood  is  extreme,  and  scarcely  anybody  now  talks 
of  these  Irish  murders  without  uttering  a  fervent  wish  that  a  doien  priests 
might  be  hung  forthwith,  and  the  most  effectual  remedy  wbicb  has  been 
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On  the  day  of  the  bishop's  speech,  every  document 
read  in  the  Association  was  an  attack  on  Young  Ireland, 
except  one.  Mr.  James  remitted  £200  from  Boston, 
and  informed  the  Association  that  it  had  been  intended 
to  remit  £1,000,  but  as  the  recent  discussions  had 
rendered  it  impossible,  he  sent  the  sum  in  hand. 
O'Connell  was  much  exhilarated  by  this  timely  remit- 
tance and  toot  occasion  to  declare  tliat  "  he  did  not  care 
twopence  for  Young  Ireland ;  nay,  twopence  was  too 
much,  he  did  not  care  three  halfpence ! "  The  Repeal 
Association  wus  again  on  its  triumphant  march,  and  it 
was  a  great  day  for  Ireland.  Next  day,  McGee  pointed 
oot  that  the  £200  had  been  collected  so  long  ago 
before  he  left  America  in  1845,  and  its  remittance  fur- 
nished a  clear  proof  that  contributions  to  the  Associa- 
tion had  altogether  ceased.* 

But  officers  of  the  National  organisation,  and  bishops 
of  tlie  National  Church  were  not  odds  enough  against 
the  Young  Irelanders  ;  the  English  Government  were 
called  in.  The  new  Chancellor  re-appointed  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  who  were  removed  or  had  resigned  in  the 
time    of  Sugden,  but    in    doing  so  he   omitted  Smith 

iiigjrrsicil,  !wi(]  wliidi  sifinn  tlie  mnst  iiopular.  is  fhst  wheucver  a  man  is 
miinU'ri'il  in  IrclHiid.  ilii-  prii'^t  iif  llie  imrixli  sliuiilil  \ie  Irausiiortpd.  A 
luiirc  p'm'rnllv  piipiitur  )>riijHjHi]  would  Ih'  tliat  he  alicnilil  bo  huii^.  ruiI 
maiiT  who  rtmnlx-r  fur  ninrtiiil  law  faur}-.  1  havo  uo  diiubt,  tlint  l>y  mnrtial 
law  tliis  Isttt-r  i)riH-.-sM  wiulil  b*  adopted." 

*  Aiij  rivi'iit  Aun'ricaii  iiiiiuion  wax  nudoubli'dlj  on  tliu  xide  of  tlie 
S,-.-i-d.Ts.  Tlif  Krii.>«I.Ts  .,f  Ni'W  Orleans  si'ut  £7(1  w  a  sulisiTii.li.m  for 
iirlditicnal  roiiies  uf  the  Siilim.  The  CiithMc  Telegraph,  the  nrftHii  of  tlie 
h\Ai''\>  of  CiurMiuati,  eiilled  nlleiHiuii  )n  tlio  fact,  tlLal  while  a  verl«l  eop- 
lH>rt  uf  the  Colh'f;.'s'  Bill  was  mad.-  a  pretenee  of  n>-Hailii<|i:  the  Younf; 
Jn'laiiilerv.  Shi-il  and  Morgan  John  O'Counell,  who  liad  vuted  fur  it  in 
Parliament,  were  jiets  of  llie  Asauciation. 
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O'Brien  from  his  list;  it  was  only  when  the  magis- 
trates of  Limerick,  by  a  special  address,  forced  him  to 
act  that  O'Brien  was  restored  to  an  office  which  he 
had  resigned  in  defence  of  public  principle.  In  Kil- 
kenny and  Limerick  the  local  magistracy  were  too  few 
to  perform  the  necessary  duties  of  the  office,  and  they 
recommended  certain  additions  to  the  roll.  The  Chan- 
cellor acted  on  their  advice  generally,  but  it  was  noted 
that  two  gentlemen  so  recommended  were  not  appointed, 
and  that  these  were  persons  who  had  withdrawn  their 
confidence  from  O'Connell — Dr.  Geary  of  Limerick,  and 
Dr.  Cane  of  Kilkenny.  When  an  explanation  was 
demanded  the  Chancellor  protested  that  the  uniform 
practice  had  long  been  not  to  appoint  practising  physi- 
cians to  the  bench.  The  Medical  Society  interposed 
and  denied  that  any  such  practice  existed.  They  pre- 
sented a  long  list  of  practising  physicians  who  were 
active  magistrates.  In  Wexford,  Waterford  and  Kerry, 
King  and  Queen's  counties,  in  Longford  and  Mayo,  a 
practising  physician  was  in  the  Commission ;  in  Carlow 
there  were  two,  in  Cork  five.  The  usage  relied  on  was 
wholly  unknown  in  England.  Once  more  the  Chan- 
cellor had  to  retreat. 

O'Brien's  project  of  the  Irish  Party  was  carried  out. 
It  opened  with  some  papers  of  considerable  value. 
Dillon  explained  in  untechnical  language  the  exact  pro- 
visions of  the  acts  to  provide  employment  for  the  people; 
O'Brien  addressed  a  number  of  practical  suggestions 
to  the  class  who,  like  himseK,  were  owners  of  land; 
McCarthy  wrote  a  charming  paper  on  the  improvement 
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of  tlie  metropolis  in  which  a  foreign  tourist  is  made  to 
admire  the  eminent  Irishmen — -the  Granbys,  SackviUes, 
Nelsons,  Nassaus,  and  so  forth,  whose  names  grace  its 
streets,  and  whose  statues  adorn  its  thoroughfares ;  ■ 
Mr.  Eamsay  advocated  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprie- 
tory ;  Doheny  wrote  on  the  use  of  municipal  institu- 
tions ;  and  Martin  on  the  political  economy  of  the 
Irish  famine.  O'Brien  suggested  the  establishment  of 
model  farms  and  agricultural  schools,  the  colonisation  of 
waste  lands,  and  a  national  system  of  railways.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  his  letters  without  respect  for  his 
practical  ability  and  contempt  for  the  Government 
which  did  nothing. 

The  monotonous  scold  in  Conciliation  Hall  was  re- 
lieved occasionally  by  a  touch  of  farce ;  a  barber  was 
presented  to  the  audience  who  desired  to  assure  them 
tliat  not  he,  but  his  misguided  brother,  was  a  Young 
Irflander  ;  he,  for  his  particular  part,  would  rather  be  a 
Kibbonraan  or  a  filolly  Maguire  ;    and  a  collector  of 

■  Tlii«  pnpcr.  signed  D.  F.  Courtensj,  and  the  only  ono  published 
..f  I 


niiiT  a  iiont  de  pl'iine.  niakos  h  Hu^'Kefitioii,  siiiee  realisod.  tbnt  thp  vln 
I   Biirki-  mid  GoldHiuilli  should  stand  befure  the  Ci)lli'f;('.  and  thos 


lid  Grallan  iienr  at  hitud.  The  scries  of  pAfMrs  bef^an 
.\''iliiiH  iif  Xovfdilier.aud  «■»»  eoritinned  for  some  mouths.  Barry  thought 
I  III  •■x]«Timenl  wa.-i  but  murliTately  sueeessful.  "  I  wiali,"  hi!  wrirte,  "  you 
had  di'layd  I  he  '  Irish  Furtv  '  papers,  till  you  were  rrady  with  somethmg 
lii'tt>'r.  1  hojH.'d  aii<l  thouglit  that  my  paper  would  be  the  wuret,  but  I 
tliiiik  it  in  ou«  of  the  best,  which  I  am  sorry  for.  Dillou'a  is  very  useful 
mill  fjiiiid.  D.  F.  Courteiiay'a — a  fietitious  name,  surely — though  wall 
iTritliTi.  "fciipip-t  a  space  dispniimrlionale  to  the  subject.  Haaghton's 
.ili-iinl.  vet.  if  liiiiili-il  t»  i>tie-f[>urlh  its  length.  admi»ai bio  on  the  grounds 
n— 'i^i'if  fur  lis  iniiTlioii,  O'BHl'ii'h  (whicli  is  most  admimhle).  hat)  tho 
appi-arHtiee  of  imt  U'louging  to  the  Party,  in  being  the  secimd  of  a  aeries. 
\Vhj  tlie  ilein-e  wa^  not  the  first  delayed  a  week  to  avoid  this  defect?  .  .  . 
I.  iH'rhaps,  overrate  |iiil)liir  eX|H'i'tation  regarding  these  papers,  but  1  reatlj 
w,,iilii  urge  you,  auil  all  the  men  concerned,  to  make  them  such  as  to 
command  attention." 
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Repeal  rent,  known  for  his  success  in  that  pursuit  as 
"  the  patriotic  car  driver,"  was  produced  on  another 
occasion  to  aver  that  he  once  drove  Meagher,  Mitchel, 
and  Duffy  in  his  covered  car  to  the  Lower  Castle  yard — 
for  what  purpose  they  visited  that  suspicious  locality 
the  audience  could  of  course  surmise.  O'Connell  con- 
tributed his  share  to  the  sport  by  ridicule  of  the  Irish 
Party.  When,  he  demanded,  were  the  physical  force 
phalanx  going  to  fight?  Was  it  to-morrow,  or  to- 
morrow week,  or  in  a  month,  or  in  a  year?  This 
banter,  at  which  the  men  assailed  only  smiled,  stung 
some  of  their  supporters  past  endurance.  They  de- 
manded that  the  Young  Irelanders  should  meet  the 
people  face  to  face  as  of  old,  and  counsel  them  who  had 
no  longer  any  other  counseller.  It  was  soon  impossible 
to  resist  this  appeal.  Since  they  were  not  permitted  to 
pursue  the  modest  career  of  letters  in  silence,  they 
determined  that  for  once  at  least  they  would  resume 
their  place  on  the  platform. 

They  summoned  a  meeting,  and  it  proved  a  success, 
which  amazed,  almost  as  much  as  it  delighted,  the 
young  men.  It  was  held  in  the  historic  Botunda,  in  a 
hall  decorated  under  the  inspection  of  Meagher,  who  loved 
symbols  and  splendour,  and  understood  their  subtle 
effect  on  a  poetic  people.  There  were  two  thousand 
persons  in  the  body  of  the  building,  and  six  hundred  in 
the  reserved  seats  ;  a  few  priests,  a  dozen  or  two  pro- 
fessional men,  but  mostly  artizans  of  a  comfortable 
class,  mercantile  assistants,  and  the  students  of  the 
schools  of  law  and  medicine.    A  great  power  had  plainly 
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Sprung  ap  at  their  call,  in  the  very  seat  of  O'Connell's 
authority.  Such  a  meeting  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
death  ot  Davis.  The  veteran  rank  and  file  of  the 
National  Party  in  the  metropolis  were  undeniably  pre- 
sent. On  a  platform  rising  above  the  level  of  the  hall, 
decorated  with  banners  of  green  and  gold,  beariug  the 
most  imposing  names  in  Irish  history,  sat  the  leaders  of 
the  new  movement  and  their  most  influential  adherents. 
A  man  of  genius  who  was  present,  and  occupied 
himself  chiefly  with  the  forces  which  set  the  assembly 
in  motion,  sent  me  his  impressions  later : — 

"There,  dressed  as  he  alwaye  was,  in  Bolemn  black,  sat 
Dillon,  calm,  gentle,  brave;  hia  broad  brow  expaoding  with 
the  enthusiuBin  that  swelled  within  it,  and  hU  dark  eye  half 
concealing,  half  emitting  the  fire  of  which  it  was  a  fountain,  as 

hi-  XkwwA  forwiinl  to  take-  note  of  liwt  ivonJfrfiil  assembly. 
O'Gorman,  handsome,  graceful,  dandified ;  the  soul  o£  whim  and 
humour,  at  one  moment  joking  with  a  friend,  at  another  kindling 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene,  Doheny,  rough,  generous, 
bold,  a  son  of  the  soil,  slovenly  in  dress,  red-haired  and  red- 
feature<l,  hut  a  true  jwrsoniRcation  of  the  hopes,  passions,  and 
traditions  of  the  ]>eople.  Jleagher,  his  indolent  air  replaced  by 
alertnet*,  and  his  traniiuil  face  flushed  with  an  unaccustomed 
hue,  as  he  smiled  at  tlie  unesjiected  fulfilment  of  his  hopes. 
There  was  Barry,  disL'ipliuL'd  by  travel  and  study,  who  had 
meditatiii  on  history  on  great  historical  fields,  and  debated 
jwlities  with  great  pohficians,  who  formed  his  opinions  with  such 
deliberation  that  to  the  crowd  they  seemed  wanting  in  enthusiasm. 
And  McCiee,  imperfectly  understood  even  by  his  competitors,  but 
a  man  whose  genius  covered  a  wider  field  than  any  of  that 
brilliant  ynung  group."* 

*  MitiOii'l  wns  nliscTit.  lH>iii<;  still  no  inraliil.  anil  I.  bi'ranse  I  con- 
tribtiteil  In  the  ucirHsioii  a  rf]H>H  on  tin'  luAtiiry  and  cniixos  uf  tlie  Secetuiuu 
which  uctrupkil  iiii'  till  thu  ubair  was  uctuully  token. 
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The  speeches  have  lost  their  interest,  for  the  young 
men  justified  themselves  upon  points  which  are  no 
longer  in  doubt.  They  had  not  brought  division  into 
the  Association,  Dillon  declared;  0*Connell  stood  re- 
sponsible for  destroying  that  great  organisation  in  the 
interest  of  the  Whigs.  They  would  not  meddle  with 
his  motives,  but  the  naked  fact  was  beyond  dispute. 
They  had  not  conspired  to  displace  O'Connell,  Doheny 
affirmed  ;  the  charge  was  just  as  true  as  the  imputation 
of  infidelity,  or  the  suggestion  of  high  treason.  They 
were  arraigned  for  every  crime  that  pubUc  men  could 
commit  except  one — nobody  said  they  had  begged  places 
from  the  Whigs.  Meagher  still  clung  to  the  belief  that 
all  Irishmen  might  be  converted  to  nationality,  and  he 
would  not  relinquish  it  until  he  got  a  full  and  fair  trial. 

^^  When  I  see  an  Association,^'  he  said, ''  tolerant  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  principles,  dignified,  rational,  and  pure  in  its 
conduct,  undegraded  by  buffoonery,  unsullied  by  petty  practices 
of  corruption,  free  from  all  taint  of  sectarian  bigotry,  free  from 
all  suspicion  of  revolutionary  designs  ;  when  I  see  such  an  Asso- 
ciation based  on  such  principles,  conducted  in  such  a  spirit, 
appealing  in  vain  to  the  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Orangemen  of 
Ireland,  then  I  too  will  think  they  have  hearts  and  heads  unlike 
the  hearts  and  heads  of  other  men,  and  I  will  begin  to  despair  of 
a  country  that  is  cursed  with  such  a  people.^' 

He  turned  the  practice  of  the  sham  Committee  under 
the  Young  Liberator  into  justifiable  contempt : — 

''Three  Repeal  Wardens  in  Cappoquin  wrote  to  Mr.  Ray  that 
they  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  reconciliation  in  consequence  of 
the  language  used  by  Mr.  O'Connell  towards  Smith  O'Brien. 
Mr.   Ray  assured  them   of  the  delight  of  the  Association  in 
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pKrting  with  coen  who  unquestionably  contemplated  a  resort  to 
anna.  '  I  am  for  freedom  of  discussion,'  eays  Mr.  Shea  Lalor. 
'That  is  physical  force,'  exclaims  the  Committee.  'I  am  for 
the  publicutioa  of  the  accounts,'  intioiates  Mr.  Martin.  '  You 
oppose  the  peace  policy/  rejoins  Mr.  Ray.  'I  protest  against 
place-hunting,'  writes  Mr,  Brady  from  Cork.  'Sir,  you  con- 
template a  resort  to  arms,'  rejoins  the  Secretary  from  Dnblin. 
He  hoped  he  would  be  excused  for  trifling  with  these  subjects, 
but  it  wad  as  difficult  to  treat  them  seriously  aa  to  describe  a 
&rce  with  sublimity." 

Two  metropolitan  priests,  Fr.  Meehau  and  Dr. 
O'CarroU,  vehemently  defended  the  Young  Irelanders 
and  the  Nation  from  the  charge  of  indifference  in  reli- 
gion. The  latter  observed  that  Mr.  O'Connell  had 
lately  declared  there  were  only  two  priests  in  Dublin 
finendly  ta  the  young  men,  and  not  a  bishop  in  the 
island ;  but  for  his  part  he  could  affirm  that  there  was 
scarcely  one  metropolitan  parish  in  which  some  of  the 
clergy  did  not  s^'mpathise  with  them,  and  a  bishop  at 
his  own  table  had  recently  assured  him  that  he  shared 
this  sympathy.  James  Haughton,  whose  words  carried 
peculiar  weight  with  moderate  and  thoughtful  men, 
closed  the  proceedings  by  declaring  that  it  was  not  for 
unlawful  opinions,  but  for  their  opposition  to  the  Whig 
alliance,  and  to  the  introduction  of  sectarian  subjects 
into  the  Repeal  Association,  that  the  young  men  were 
sacrificed. 

The  effect  of  the  meeting  was  electric ;  men  talked 
of  nothing  else  from  Kerry  to  Donegal.*     But  its  most 

•  It  ftiniiNhrs  snmc  (rniipr^  of  the  widp  intprest  it  eieitcd,  that  Mr. 
Hi-n>iiT«iii.  n  lii«>ks,-ll,T  ill  B.If;i«l.  wid  no  way  counertt-d  with  the  Young 
IreUudiT-t.  brought  out  the  ri-iwii  iu  a  pBiii[ihlet  for  circulatiou  in  Ulster. 
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signal  success  was  the  impression  it  produced  on  the 
mind  of  O'Connell.  McGee  has  described  it  on  the 
authority  of  an  eye-witness  : — 

"  The  morning  after  that  event  O^Connell  refused  to  eat  at 
breakfast.  His  chaplain  (to  console  him)^  observed  that  the 
large  meeting  the  evening  previous  was  gathered  together  '  out 
of  curiosity '  to  hear  '  the  young  orators/  '  You  are  mistaken, 
my  friend/  said  the  old  statesman :  '  it  was  a  great  meeting — 
they  are  a  great  party/  '^  * 

Another  of  the  young  men,  still  living,  heard  a 
different  version  of  the  transaction,  or,  it  may  be,  of  a 
second  scene  on  the  same  day,  also  from  an  eye- 
witness : — 

"  The  next  morning,  O^Connell  sat  in  his  study  in  Merrion 
Square,  the  daily  papers  before  him;  some  friends,  lay  and 
clerical,  around.  He  was  depressed.  '  Don^t  mind  them,  Mr. 
O^Connell,^  said  one  of  these  friends,  '  they  are  brainless  boys. 
We  will  crush  them.'  'Ah,  no,  no,'  said  O'Connell,  'they  are 
a  powerful  party,  and  we  must  have  them  back.'  One  of  the 
friends  was  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen.  He  seized  O'Connell's  hand, 
'  Commission  me,'  said  he,  '  to  say  that  to  Smith  O'Brien.'  '  I 
do,'  said  O'Connell.  'Be  my  ambassador;  tell  him  and  his 
friends  to  come  back  on  his  own  terms.'  At  that  moment,  John 
O'Connell  entered.  Hearing  what  had  passed,  he  protested  it 
should  not  be,  and  the  old  man  had  not  strength  to  oppose  his 
best  beloved  son."t 

*  McGee's  Memoirs  of  Charles  Oavan  Ihiffy,    New  York,  1849. 

t  The  same  scene  is  described  in  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth's  "  Life  of  G^eral 
Meagher ;  "  the  conclusion  a  little  more  fully : — "  Sir  Colman,  delighted, 
for  he  had  laboured  hard  to  heal  the  division,  was  in  the  act  of  leaving 
when  John  O'Connell  entered.  On  being  told  what  had  occnrred,  he 
became  much  excited,  and  exclaimed  in  an  anery  tone,  *  No,  father,  we 
cannot  unite  with  these  men ;  wretched,  ungratdtul  f actionists  as  they  are, 
we  will  crush  them.*  Poor  O'Connell  was  prostrated ;  he  looked  at  his 
son,  then  at  Sir  Colman,  and  addressing  the  latter,  said,  '  You  see.  Sir 
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These  reports  can  only  be  received  as  approximations 
to  the  truth ;  what  alone  is  certain  is,  that  O'Connell 
at  length  recognised  the  fact  that  he  must  either  make 
the  Young  Irelanders  his  own,  or  place  them  hopelessly 
in  the  wrong,  on  penalty  of  seeing  hia  authority  over 
the  people  disappear.  When  the  Association  met,  he 
Bet  himself  to  this  task.  To  make  them  his  o^vn  would 
involve  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  Whig  alliance, 
and  checking  the  despotism  of  Mr.  John  O'Connell. 
To  place  them  in  the  wrong  might  be  an  easier  opera- 
tion. He  described  the  strides  the  famine  had  made, 
and  the  urgent  need  for  union  which  it  created  :  — 

"  Nothing  was  ao  likely  to  encourage  an  outbreak  as  the  tm- 
bappy  Young  Ireland  diBseDsione, — holdbg  out  hopes  of  succour 
from  ahroiid  and  support  from  intellectual  persons.  If  fhe  people 
were  led  astray,  those  wlio  were  so  valorous  at  nifjhtly  meetings 
and  in  daily  talk  would  he  the  first  to  shrink  from  the  conflict. 
But  lie  did  not  desire  to  embitter  the  quarrel,  his  anxiety  was  to 
heal  the  breach.  At  the  Rotunda  meeting  the  Young  Irelanders 
had  disavowed  the  intention  of  usingphysical  force;  he  wished  they 
luid  gone  further  and  disavowed  the  fact.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  in 
his  recent  letter,  reserved  the  sword,  but  the  sword  could  not 
l.e  reserved.  Let  every  one  understand  that  the  swonl  could  not 
be  used,  or  be  alluded  to  without  illegality  amounting  to  high 
treason.  But  he  was  willing  to  test  the  Young  Irelanders;  let 
them  show  that  they  gave  up  everything  contrary  to  law,  and 
lie  would  concede  everything  that  the  law  would  permit.  As 
public  discussion  only  embarrassed  such  an  experiment,  he  meant 
to  propose  a  personal  conference  between  Mr.  O'Brien  and  him- 
st'lf,  assisted  by  four  lawyers.  Sir  Colman  O'Lofjhlen  and  Mr. 
(now  Lord)    O'ilagan,  Mr.   O'Hea  and   Mr.   Dillon.     At  least 

C-i!irinn,  I  am  powerless ;  there  is  iny  beat  beloved  aoa ;  yon  hear  what  he 
luL->  Kiid ;  Duthui);  can  aow  bo  done.'  " 
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they  would   understand  each  other  for  the  future,  and  if  they 
quarrelled  they  would  know  what  it  was  about/'* 

The  chorus  in  Conciliation  Hall,  which  had  sanc- 
tioned the  expulsion  of  members  of  the  committee  and 
of  the  Association  for  expostulating  with  Mr.  John 
O'Connell,  and  had  applauded  the  treatment  of  the 
Dublin  Eemonstrants,  received  the  proposal  with  vehe- 
ment applause.  They  certainly  desired  a  reconciliation, 
and  would  have  assented  to  it  on  the  most  generous 
terms,  but  we  were  speedily  warned  that  this  was  not 
what  was  in  contemplation  by  the  leaders.  Dr.  Cone, 
who  was  peculiarly  well-informed  on  the  secret  counsels 
of  Conciliation  Hall,  wrote  to  me  : — 

^'  If  the  conference  should  fail  (as  I  think  it  will)  in  arranging 
differences,  and  cementing  a  proper  reunion,  then  in  the  event 
of  such  failure  all  the  discredit  will  be  cast  upon  our  friends. 
For  God's  sake,  look  well  to  this,  and  look  to  it  as  if  the  princi- 
pal result  of  the  conference  was  to  escape  the  risk  of  such  odium, 
as  if  the  conference  was  intended  to  fail,  and  was  merely  a  game 
to  cast  discredit  somewhere/'  t 

The  external  circumstances  strengthened  this  sus- 
picion. It  was  noted  that  during  the  proceedings  of  the 
day  Mr.  John  O'Connell  read  a  letter  charging  Young 
Ireland  with  being  "  the  worst  enemy  of  the  country  and 
religion/'  and  that  his  official  organ,  the  Pilot,  never  for 

*  Mr.  O'Hagan  declined  to  act,  on  the  ground  that  questions  were  to 
be  considered  on  which  he  concurred  with  neither  of  the  parties,  and  eon- 
sequently  could  not  be  a  fit  arbitrator  between  them.  Mr.  OConneU,  in 
reply,  assured  him  that  the  conference  would  not  iuTolve  him  in  any  poli- 
tical arraugement  whatsoever ;  all  that  was  needed,  was  his  assistance  as 
a  lawyer  on  a  point  of  law.  But  he  could  not  accept  this  view  of  tbe 
question,  and  persisted  in  declining. 

t  Nation  Correspondence.    Cane  to  Duffy,  Kilkenny,  Dec.  7. 
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a  nuonent  mitigated  its  practice  of  slander.  But  the 
hybrid  character  of  O'Connell's  speech  was  stUl  more 
alarming ;  a  sagacious  man  does  not  assail  those  whom 
be  desires  to  conciliate ;  and  this  circumstance  suggested 
the  fear  to  men  living  far  apart  that  the  proposal  was 
only  a  snare.* 

The  young  men  after  careful  consultation  agreed  to 
meet  the  proposal  cordially.  They  declared  in  resolu- 
tions published  in  the  newspapers  that  they  were  ready 
to  confer  on  all  points  in  dispute;  but  they  must  have  a 
few  days  to  consult  O'Brien  and  their  friends  in  the 
provinces,  in  order  that  whatever  was  done  might  be 
done  by  the  whole  body  of  Seceders.  We  opened  com- 
mnnication  immediately  with  every  district  which  had 
declared  aj^ainat  Conciliation  Hall ;  and  I  privately  in- 
formed O'Brien  of  the  warnings  we  bad  received,  and 
urged  him  to  come  to  town  and  aid  us  with  his  advice. t 

•  Barry,  who  was  Ihfn  in  Cork  odiiing  a  papnr  (the  Soathem 
Importer),  wrote :— "  Great  diffleiUtics  would  attend  a  reunion.  Bueh  as  yon 
yimrself  siigBest.  bnt  I  have  some  doubt  if  any  real  one  be  at  all  deaired  or 
meant  by  O  Gounell,  His  Kpeeefa  on  the  subject  was  the  innut  Hhamefnl 
»el  he  has  vet  been  puilty  of,  and  is  of  had  omen  for  the  suecesa  of  the  pro- 
p-xM-d  reunion."  And  Pigiit.  who  was  in  London,  wrote: — "  O'Connell's  Hpceeh 
I  in  Muiidav  was  a  ktush.  atroeious,  wilful  misrepresentation — mean,  fraadn- 
lent,  and  false— of  the  reHoliltinn  at  the  mectinf;  yesterday  week.  Give  it 
nil  ((uarter  in  the  Siitinn.  But  yet  I  hope  jou  will  not  Buffer  a  single  bad 
wiml  lo  be  inserted.  Of  dignity  alone  we  st*nd  in  need  to  be  thoroughly 
Tietorions,  I  want  you  before  the  negotiation  begins,  to  get  our  men 
t'igethpr,  and  make  them  discUHs  and  definitively  agree  to  some  basis,  and 
put  it  in  wnnle.  all  an  a  set  of  ronditiona.  And  then  let  the  eomiiiiHuionera 
chosen  pli-cl^i'  themHrlves  t<i  insist  upon  aaeh  and  all  of  the  points  iu  the 
said  baais,  and  to  eonsider  the  saine  as  instructions  from  the  party  they 
ri'present,  and  from  wliirh  tlieyhave  no  power  to  depart  under  any  circnin- 
Htsnces.  or  on  any  terms  wliatcviT.  Either  you  should  draw  up.  sud 
Dillon  rorrcct,  the'draft  of  a  basis;  or  Dillon  draw  up.  and  von  add  to, 
aud  correct.  Tour  power  and  Dillon's  aeut^ness  combined,  will  make  na 
certain  of  a  eloamesH  and  compn-hensiveness,  which  is  above  all  things 
most  ncccsiwry  I  London.  Dee.  101. 

t  "  O'Couucll  spoke  of  the  conference  aa  one  to  settle  all  differences, 
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But  he  could  not  be  induced  to  come.  He  had  escaped 
from  a  position  of  painful  responsibility,  and  was  not 
eager  to  return  to  it ;  he  was  quite  determined,  indeed, 
not  to  return  unless  the  practices  which  had  disgusted 
and  tortured  him  were  abandoned.  And  he  still  clung 
to  the  belief,  while  O'Connell  treated  him  as  the  leader 
of  the  revolt,  that  he  was  an  umpire  between  the  parties 
who  might,  perhaps,  compose  their  differences.*  We 
had  complete  confidence  in  O'Brien's  integrity,  and  a 
lively  personal  regard  for  him,  but  we  were  not  disposed 
to  make  him  another  O'Connell  who  carried  the  proxies 
of  his  party  in  his  portfolio ;  nor  did  he  desire  such  a 
position ;  and  when  he  declined  to  come  to  our  aid,  we 
proceeded  as  best  we  could  without  him. 

But  our  skilful  opponent  stole  a  march  on  us; 
O'Connell  sent  one  of  his  friends,  a  Dublin  priest,t  to 
Cahirmoyle  to  make  a  separate  overture  to  O'Brien,  and 
had  the  triumph  of  reporting  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  that  his  friendly  overtures  were  rejected. 
What  could  he  do  more?  He  had  gone  all  possible 
lengths,  but  it  was  quite  in  vain.  A  letter  from  his 
envoy  confirmed  this  view  of  the  mission :  "  The  pro- 


and  O'Hea  and  O'Loghlen  so  understood  it,  and  ta]ked  freely  of  the 
different  reforms  to  be  accomplished;  and  we,  as  jou  will  see  by  our 
resolutions,  never  regarded  it  in  any  other  light  than  an  offer  to  settle  aU 
the  questions  at  issue,  and  reduce  the  result  to  writing." — Cahiimoyle 
Correspondence :  Duffy  to  O'Brien. 

*  '*  It  is  just  as  well  that  I  should  not  see  your  answer  to  O'Connell 
until  it  is  published.  Let  it  emanate  from,  and  express,  the  opinion  of 
'  Young  Ireland.'  Until  forced  from  a  neutral  position  it  was  my  pride  to 
call  myself  '  Middle-aged  Ireland ; '  and  even  stUl  I  fear  that  I  have  little 
claim  to  occupy  a  place  among  the  more  youthful  band  of  patriots  who  are 
destined  to  win  Ireland's  freedom." — O'Brien  to  Duffy, 
t  Rev.  Dr.  Miley. 
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posal  for  a  conference,"  he  declared,  "was  not  accepted 
but  declined  by  Mr.  O'Brien."  O'Brien  afterwards 
denied  this  statement  in  terms  as  strong  as  were  com- 
patible with  courtesy.  "  I  am  not  aware,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  left  him  under  the  impression  that  I  was  averse 
to  accommodation.  I  mentioned  to  hiin  that  I  proposed 
to  submit  to  Mr.  O'Connell  the  conditions  on  which  I 
should  feel  myself  disposed  to  return  to  Conciliation 
Hall  as  well  as  recommend  others  to  co-operate  with  the 
Kepeal  Association."  What  he  had  positively  refused 
was  to  go  into  the  ridiculous  question  of  physical  force, 
which  he  described  as  merely  a  pretence  to  get  rid  of 
troublesome  members.  But  the  broad  fact  remained 
that  there  had  been  a  mission,  and  that  it  had  resulted 
in  failure.  Those  who  had  accepted  the  overture, 
however,  were  more  severely  censured  than  the  gentle- 
man who  appeared  to  decline  it.  It  was  melancholy  to 
think,  O'Cunnell  declared,  that  Ireland  had  fallen  into 
.such  a  state  of  degradation  that  this  trouble  was  a  dis- 
sension between  the  Repeal  Association  on  one  hand, 
and  the  compositors'  room  of  a  ncH'spaper  on  the  other. 
He  did  not  speak  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  for  he  had  not  in- 
volved himself  in  the  party,  but  the  rest,  most  respec- 
table gentlemen  to  be  sure,  were  merely  writers  for  a 
newspaper."     He  was  ready,  however,  to  make  any  con- 

*  An  &ii)rry  cmrpspondont,  scandaliMPil  at  this  illiberal  talk,  said  he 
would  not  ivfcr  Mr.  U  Cuimcll  tv  Bcujauiin  PraDklin  the  anibuHsailor,  or 
to  Thii-ni.  or  Gnizot.  thu  Premiers  for  p<ilitirHl  joiimalielti.  but  n-miud 
him  ihal  Daniel  O'Couui'll  whcD  ho  wnit  a  juuHj;  man  edited  a  Dublin 
iii'wsjia])iT— ^ma.1  M'DonncU'ii  journal— for  uearl;  a  year.  And  if  he  did 
^o  to  arouse  tim  i>i-oi)li'  in  dtfi'iico  of  their  rights,  whs  the  same  motive  uut 
pomiiiisiblt;  to  the  j'uung  meu  of  tliu  presuut  gCDcratiuo  r* 
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cession  short  of  principle,  to  receive  back  every  one  of 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  himself  if  it  could  be 
done  with  safety. 

The  compositors'  room  took  him  at  his  word.  He 
had  put  us  in  the  wrong  before  the  country  which 
passionately  desired  reconciliation,  and  we  were  deter- 
mined to  put  ourselves  right.  A  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipal Seceders  was  immediately  held  at  the  Nation  office. 
We  had  received  letters  or  resolutions  from  forty  dis- 
tricts specifying  the  terms  on  which  they  would  return 
to  Conciliation  HaU,  and  we  informed  O'Connell,  through 
James  Haughton,  that  a  deputation  had  been  appointed 
to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject  whenever  he  chose  to 
receive  them.*  He  consented  to  receive  them  imme- 
(Jiately.  The  deputation  failed  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
but  they  completely  accomplished  the  purpose  of  setting 
themselves  right  with  the  country.  O'Connell  had 
recently  declared  that  he  was  determined  to  show  who 
prevented  a  reconciliation,  and  on  this  point  there  was 
no  longer  any  possibility  of  doubt  among  unprejudiced 
men.  They  reported  in  writing  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  Seceders  in  language  of  notable  simplicity  and 
courtesy.     They  had  opened  the  interview  by  assuring 

•  **  Committee  Room, '  Nation  *  Qfiee, 

16th  December,  1846. 

*'  Mt  deab  Mb.  O'Connell. — I  am  requested  to  inform  yon,  that  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Seceders  held  this  day,  as  above,  the  following  gentle- 
men— Mr.  Duffy,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  O'Gorman,  and  myself — ^were  appointed 
as  a  dexmtation  to  wait  upon  you,  and  represent  the  feelinss  of  tibe 
meeting.     We  shall  be  happy  if  you  can  appoint  any  hour  this  day  to 

"^ee*"  ^^'  "  Tours  faithfully, 

"  D.  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.P."  ^^    "  James  Haxtohtov. 
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Mr.  O'Cotinell  that  the  Secedere  anxiously  desired  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  brioging  about  a  reconciliation 
on  any  terms  creditable  to  the  parties  and  useful  to  the 
country.  Mr.  O'Connell  replied  that  he  was  quite  ready 
to  go  into  a  conference  on  the  legal  question  which  must 
be  settled  before  any  other  conld  be  considered.  The 
deputation  consented  that  the  legal  question  should  be 
investigated  in  the  first  place,  but  they  desired  to  be 
informed  if  tliis  point  were  disposed  of  whether  he 
intended  that  the  conference  should  determine  the  other 
points  at  issue  between  the  Association  and  the  Seceders. 
Mr.  O'Connell  said  if  the  legal  question  were  decided 
against  them  they  would  not  be  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  the  time,  therefore,  had  not  come,  and  might 
never  come,  to  raise  them.  The  deputation  rejoined 
that  they  were  instructed  to  ascertain  with  certaint)', 
whether  if  the  legal  question  should  he  decided  in  their 
favour  he  would  then  proceed  to  consider  the  other 
questions  which  had  produced  the  Secession.  Mr. 
O'Connell  answered  that  the  conference  must  be  con- 
lined  exclusively  to  the  legal  question.  The  deputation 
reminded  him  that  in  his  speech  proposing  the  con- 
ference he  was  rejiorted  to  have  suggested  that  it  should 
settle  "  the  points  of  difference  between  us."  He 
declared  that  he  had  not  said  so,  but  directly  the 
reverse;  it  was  a  misreport  as  he  had  never  intended 
bringing  any  but  the  legal  question  before  the  con- 
fiTence.  The  deputation  assured  him  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  legal  question  would  not  bring  back  the 
Seceders    who    had    retired   on  various  other  grounds. 
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Mr.  O'Connell  replied  that  if  the  Seceders  returned 
they  could,  in  their  places  in  the  Association,  propose 
any  reforms  they  thought  necessary.  But  as  this  was 
a  proposal  to  renew  what  had  been  described  as  "  dis- 
sensions," it  was  manifestly  out  of  the  question ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  they  offered  him  a  statement  of  the 
reforms  the  Seceders  thought  essential,  but  he  declined 
to  read  or  receive  it.* 

There  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  what  it  was  the 
Seceders  desired,  and  the  triumph  of  our  absent  fiiends 
at  the  vindication  of  their  true  position  was  intense. 
O'Brien,  who  feared  that  O'Connell  consented  to  receive 
us  only  to  place  us  in  the  wrong,  and  who  doubtless 
thought  he  would  succeed  in  doing  so,  now  declared 
with  generous  enthusiasm  that  the  measures  taken 
against  his  advice  had  proved  to  be  right  and  successful. 
"  I  acknowledge  (he  said),  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
that  you  have  taken  a  course  calculated  to  place  the 
Irish  Party  in  a  much  better  position  with  reference  to 
public  opinion  than  that  which  it  would  have  occupied 

♦  The  proposed  reforms  were  that,  in  case  of  agreement,  the  Seceders 
should  be  restored  to  their  original  position  and  status  in  the  Association ; 
that  the  members  of  the  managing  committee  should  pledge  themselyes 
not  to  accept,  nor  to  solicit  for  others,  any  office  of  emolument  from  the 
English  Government ;  that,  as  persons  of  every  religious  persuasion  were 
invited  to  join  the  Association,  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  the  discussion  of 
subjects  calculated  to  excite  religious  dissension,  reserving  the  right  to 
remonstrate  against  substantial  grievances  affecting  the  religion  of  any 
class  of  Irishmen ;  that  the  Association  should  cease  to  circulate  any  news- 
paper; that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  secure  the  election  of 
Repealers  in  all  Repeal  constituencies  at  the  coming  General  Election ; 
that  the  conference  should  make  arrangements  for  the  publication  and 
audit  of  the  Repeal  Fund,  and  for  the  trusteeship  of  all  money  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Association ;  and  that  no  paid  officer  should  be  a  member  of 
the  committee,  or  be  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  public  proceedings 
except  by  direction  of  the  committee. 
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if  my  counsel  had  been  followed."*  "I  sympathise 
(Pigot  wrote)  with  your  sense  of  responsibility.  It 
was  indeed  a  daring  step  to  try  diplomacy  with  O'Con- 
nell.  .  .  .  Do  not  waste  the  Nation  any  more  on  him ; 
the  people  will  understand  you  well  enough  now,  and 
you  will  have  the  January  meeting.  The  account  of 
Skibbereen  was  so  frightful  that  it  is  haunting  me  in 
dreams  and  waking  moments  ever  since.  Quosgue 
Domine? — It  makes  me  shudder  often  and  often." 
Outside  our  own  ranks  the  local  press  admitted  that  the 
conference  ought  to  have  been  on  all  questions  in  dis- 
pute. If  we  had  consented  to  restrict  it  to  one  question 
no  conceivable  settlement  of  it  would  have  brought  back 
the  Seceders.  Martin,  who  had  been  expelled  for  in- 
sisting on  the  audit  of  the  accounts,  would  not  have 
retreated  from  that  demand.  Shea  Lalor,  who  had  retired 
because  abusive  language  was  common  in  the  Hall,  had 
Hot  grown  reconciled  to  that  practice;  those  who  had 
Seceded  because  Dungarvan  was  abandoned  to  the 
AV'higs,  or  because  Repealers  were  silenced  by  appoint- 
ments, would  not  have  returned  because  it  was  declared 
permissible  to  applaud  Bunker's  Hill,  or  honour  the 
Convention  of  Dungannon.  The  proposal  to  consider 
reforms  after  we  had  gone  back  would  scarcely  Jhave 
contented  the  Dublin  Remonstrants  who,  for  suggesting 


•  "  Liuioriek,  78.  Goorgo  Street,  Decsmbcr  18,  1846. 
re  quite  inaiiifi'st  tlint  O'Cuiineira  object  liaa  bi-eu  Nimplv  to 
!■  vrnrng  lH>f.m>  llic  nmiilry.     The  best  answer  to  him  is— We 
e  vritli  yuii  uu  turui?!  wliieli  we  believe  U>  be  tlio^n  most  coDclii. 
attaimiieiit  uf  Rejieal." — Cahirmuyle.  Doe.  13tb,  O'Brien  lo 
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reforms,  had  had  their  memorial  flung  in  the  gutter. 
But  one  good  was  achieved,  the  men  who  had  been 
denounced  as  infidels  and  conspirators,  and  subject  to  a 
weekly  mud  volcano,  would  have  been  joyfully  received 
back,  if  only  they  raised  no  inconvenient  question  on 
the  policy  and  practices  of  the  Association. 

O'Connell  wound  up  this  controversy  as  he  had 
wound  up  the  controversy  with  the  Federalists,  by  con- 
tempt and  insult  to  the  men  whom  he  had  wooed  a  few 
days  before : — 

"  It  is  all  over.  There  is  an  utter  end  to  it.  The  Associa- 
tion will  work  on  its  way  as  well  as  it  can  without  them^  in  total 
disregurd^  not  to  use  a  harsher  term^  though  the  use  of  a  harsher 
term  may  be  more  applicable — of  the  paltry  machinations  and 
movements  of  the  Little  Ireland  gang.  I  tell  them  this — I  set 
them  at  defiance — and  let  them  keep  up  as  many  dissensions  as 
they  please,  and  foment  disaffection  to  no  end,  I  shall  still  dis- 
regard them.'^ 

And  again : — 

"  What  crime  has  the  Association  committed  that,  in  the  first 
place,  it  should  be  condemned,  and  next  handed  over  to  such 
executioners  as  Duffy,  Mitchel,  and  the  other  Young  Irelanders  ? 
I  would  rather  see  the  Association  emptied  of  the  last  man  than 
I  would  submit  to  their  dictation." 

The  great  Tribune  who  had  encountered  foot  to  foot, 
in  an  assembly  where  he  had  few  friends,  the  most  haughly 
patrician  orator  of  the  day,  who  had  turned  upon  and 
disabled,  with  killing  jibes,  the  great  journal  before 
whom  soldiers  and  statesmen  shrank  abashed,  who  had 
overwhelmed  with  scorn  the  young  adventurer  who  was 
at  the  outset  of  the  most  marvellous  of  parliamentary 
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careers,  the  man  before  whom  the  corrupt  judge  on  the 
bench  and  the  incompetent  Minister  in  the  midst  of  his 
majority  had  tremhled,  when  he  assailed  them  in  the 
interest  of  Lis  country,  was  no  longer  formidable,  for  he 
had  abandoned  that  fount  of  inspiration. 

Though  the  controversy  was  practically  at  an  end, 
attempts  were  still  made  in  letters  and  speeches  to 
represent  O'Brien  as  the  opponent  of  reunion  on  any 
terms.  The  documents  and  correspondence  which  used 
to  teach  lessons  of  nationality,  taught  only  that  the 
Seceders  were  pubhc  enemies.  It  was  as  if  locomotives 
designed  to  carry  men  to  the  next  stage  were  suddenly 
turned  into  a  barricade  to  stop  the  way.  O'Brien,  after 
long  forbearance,  set  himself  right  with  dignity  and 
vigour,  and  oace  for  all.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  in  detail  the  history  of 
the  Repeal  Association  after  this  final  rupture.  For  a 
short  time  O'Connell  attended  weekly,  and  read  reports 
on  the  progress  of  the  famine,  but  without  suggesting 
any  remedy  beyond  the  assembly  of  a  council  of  Irish 
proprietors  in  Dublin.  In  February,  he  went  to  London 
to  attend  Parliament,  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  the 
Association  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  head 
Pacificator,  and  became  a  sort  of  political  bedlam.  In 
dismissing  the  question  of  reunion  the  Nafion  entreated 
tbat  there  might  be  no  more  controversy ;  there  had 
been  too  much  rancour,  and  too  many  reprisals ;  and  the 
state  of  the  country  made  controversy  shameful. 

•  Son  note  at  Ihp  pini  lit  the  chaptpr  for  O'Brien's  account  of  the 
Sc^eflsion  and  Mi'oglicr's  rcpurtod  rctiremeut. 
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NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  I. 

I.  O'Bbien's  Accoxtnt  of  the  Sbobssion. 

It  was  on  the  physical  force  question  alone  (he  declared  in  a  letter  to 
the  Freeman's  Journal)  that  he  refused  to  have  any  further  parley ;  and  he 
had  refused  because  from  the  beginning  it  was  only  a  pretence  for  pushing 
out  men  opposed  to  the  Whij?  aluance.  Immediately  after  the  S^session* 
he  had  offered  through  Mr.  O'ConneU's  son  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion if  he  would  change  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Young  Irelanders. 
"  But  (he  continued)  fir.  O'Connell  preferred  to  proceed  in  the  career  of 
which  we  have  since  witnessed  the  full  development.  He  induced  the 
Committee  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  Nation.  Having  failed  to  min 
the  property  of  fir.  Gavan  Duffv — whom  I  believe  to  be  not  only  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  this  kingdom,  but  also  one  of  the  most  virtuous — he  next 
arraigned  him  as  guilty  of  high  treason  by  a  formal  indictment^  which 
was  sustained  by  neither  legal  nor  constitutional  argument,  but  which  was 
marked  by  aU  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  a  crafty  Attomey-GeneraL  He 
has  since  endeavoured,  by  the  most  ungenerous  means,  to  u  on  Mr.  Duffy, 
and  upon  his  friends,  the  charge  of  infidelity  in  regard  to  religious  belief/* 
"  Haa  the  real  difference  been  composed  (he  added),  he  would  have  re- 
turned to  Conciliation  Hall,  notwithstimding  the  insults  he  had  been  subject 
to  in  that  place."  The  reforms  he  desired  corresponded  with  those  suggested 
by  the  Seceders,  with  the  necessary  addition  that  no  member  should  be 
expelled  except  by  a  vote  of  the  Association  after  a  week's  notice.  He 
had  felt  much  dissatisfaction  respecting  the  method  of  managing  the 
funds ;  he  was  willing,  however,  that  Mr.  0*Connell  should  continue  to  be 
sole  treasurer  and  trustee  on  condition  that  no  pa3rment  should  be  made 
except  on  an  order  of  the  Committee.  The  funds,  it  will  be  understood, 
were  a  subject  on  which  there  was  much  soreness  among  the  Seceders. 
John  Dillon,  shortly  afterwards  in  a  public  document,  described  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  Young  Irelanders  had  to  encounter  on  the  point 
during  their  connection  with  the  Association.  "  On  one  occasion  (he  said) 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  vote  of  the  Committee  nominating  three 
respectable  merchants  in  the  city  to  inspect  the  treasurer's  accounts,  but, 
although  two  years  have  elapsed  since  that  vote  was  passed,  the  accounts 
have  never  been  submitted  to  the  gentlemen  named."— jlddreM  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Irish  Party. 

II.  Negotiations  with  O'Connell. 

It  would  be  difficult  at  present,  I  fancy,  to  find  any  one  who  does  not 
understand  that  the  return  of  the  Young  Irelanders  to  Conciliation  Hall 
was  not  desired,  and  would  not  have  been  permitted.  But  at  the  time 
there  were  still  honest  doubters  here  and  there.  The  Rev.  Michael  Lane, 
a  P.P.  in  the  county  Cork,  will  personify  one  class  of  them.  He  assured 
the  Repeal  Association  that,  for  his  part, "  he  strongly  suspected  the  Young 
Irelanders  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Castle ''  ^forgetting  that  the  Castle  was 
on  his  own  side) ;  but  even  a  man  of  ability  and  public  spirit  like  Dr. 
Maginn,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  had  not  yet,  apparently,  awakened  to  the 
actual  biiiio  of  the  case.  I  find  in  his  *  Life  **  by  McGree,  a  correspondence 
between  him  and  me  at  this  period  (January,  1847)  which  illustrates  the 
difficulty  a  man  has,  on  any  evidence,  in  breaking  away  from  bis  pre- 
possessions.   *'  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  your 
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mpi^et&lile  fwnily,"  the  Bisbop  wrot<<,  "I  io  camdidly  ssy  that  I  took  an 
inlerMt  in  evi'rything  tliut  ftppi»rt*incd  to  yon,  and  was  proud,  as  a 
Horthem,  of  the  exceedingly  abfe  paper  whieh  you  edited.  Siuce,  howerer, 
it  has  become  an  inxtntment  of  disaeusion.  advocAting  the  eternal  separa- 
lioD  of  those  whom  a  eonunon  name  and  objeet  should  unite  in  tbe  strongest 
sentiments  of  brotherhood,  and  asperaing-  the  sacred  character  of  one  en 
jnstly  dear,  CTen  had  he  a  thooBana  faults,  to  erery  geunine  Iriahman.  to 
ntain  it  longer  must  seem  a  dereliction  of  duty.  If  yea  nere  to  take  tlie 
adriee  of  one  who  wiahes  yon  well.  I  woold,  in  all  earnestness,  recommend 
for  the  good  of  your  country  a  sacrifice  nf  yonr  own  cherished  opinions, 
•  forgeaalnesa  and  a  for^veness  of  whatever  wrongs  yon  niny  think  yon 
luTC  endnred,  and  a  speedy  reconciliation  with  the  LaberaU>r." 

"  I  most  remind  your  lordship."  I  rejoined,  "  that  it  was  not  I,  nor  my 
friends  who  oommencod  the  qnarrel;  nor  is  it  our  fault  that  it  contiunoe. 
We  would  willingly  have  gone  back  to  the  Association  if  Hr.  O'Gonnell 
h»d  consented  to  a  fair  audit  of  the  acconuts  for  the  future  (they  bare 
been  Hn/airly  audited  and  dixbursod  hitherto) ;  and  to  a  band  fide,  honest 
agitation  for  EeptMil.  His  refusal  of  these  concessions  left  us  no  option 
but  to  join  what  appears  to  as  (who  have  seen  the  working  of  the  system 
for  years)  the  mere  pretence  of  a  Repeal  agitation,  condncted  with  per- 
■onal  objects  alone  ;  or  to  tAko  the  course  we  have  taken.  .  .  I  trust,  and 
indeed  feel  assured,  tliat  time  will  convince  your  lordship  that  the  Seceders 
had  and  have  no  other  object  than  the  honest  service  of  their  coontry." 
And,  as  we  shall  see,  time  did  convince  him  eSectuslly. 

in.  Meaohek's  bgpobted  Rbtirehent. 


A  belief  sprang  up  at  (his  time  that,  as  reunion  was  impossible, 
Jleagher,  in  desjuiir.  would  abandon  political  life.  I  wrote  to  him  imme- 
diatt-ly  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  learned,  as  I  expected,  that  the  report  was 
nut  rue.  He  only  meilitated  spending  the  winter  in  London;  and  even  that 
design,  which  would  have  been  ill-timed,  he  did  not  carry  out. 

"  It  gives  me  such  Irue  delight  to  hear  from  you  that  I  lose  no  time  in 
qaalifyiug  myself  to  receive  another  letter  like  that  which  rendered  my 
lin-akfnsl  so  agrooiible  this  morning.  As  to  my  winter  ijuarters — to  keep 
up  ihe  military  style — it  has  cortamly  been  my  intention  to  tix  them  in 
London;  and  I'll  tell  you  why  when  I  go  up  to  town.  Smyth  was  incor- 
rect in  sayinc  that  I  intended  to  jwifla  over  to  England  without  returning  to 
see  you :  I  had  all  along  dctt-rmined  to  go  by  Dublin,  and  it  will  afford 
nie  very  sincere  pleasure  in  meetmg  you  all  towards  the  latter  end  of  next 
month.  My  'love  affair'  has  not  (,«.«  you  seem  to  think)  in  the  least — not 
in  the  smallcHt  degree — altered  my  intentions ;  nor  does  it  involve,  however 
it  may  eventuate,  the  sliaTidoninpnt  of  my  plans  and  pursuits.  Very  far 
f roui  il ;  1  never  was  more  anleutly  anxious  in  the  cause,  never  more 
htmngly  rcjjflved  to  work  for  it  and  determined  to  be  of  service  to  it,  than 
1  am  at  present.  And  if  I  do  transport  myself  for  (he  winter,  it  is  not  to 
idle  or  amnsi-  mvm-lf,  iiut  with  the  design  to  employ  and  improve  myself, 
and  to  do  so  zi'atuusly  and  carnestlv. 

....  '■  By-the-liye,  I  si-e  that  Hogan's  statne  has  arrived ;  the 
O'Cimnidl  of  Mallow  will  upbraid  the  O'Couuoll  of  Chesham  Place.  That 
slatui-  shouhl  not  l)e  nncovi-red  in  these  times  ;  it  will  ln'  a  stt-rn  accuser; 
or  it  it  be  uncovereil.  it  wouUl  lie  well  to  place  a  copy  of  thi)  ■  Peace  Reso- 
lutions '  in  the  hand  that  hurls  defiance  at  the  Saxon,     Some  of  my  Whig 
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acquaintances  came  down  from  Dublin  the  other  day ;  they're  in  excesi 
glee — invitations  to  viceregal  dinners  simersede  in  their  eyes  the  neoesi 
for  Repeal,  and  Lord  Bessboron&^h's  claret,  they  say,  \nll  float  IreL 
into  the  haven  of  prosperity !  A  Knife  and  fork  embroidered  on  a  nap] 
with  the  name  ot  Ponsonby  in  each  comer,  suspended  from  a  vioerc 
spit,  would  be  an  appropriate  substitute  for  the  green  silk  banner  t 
hangs  behind  the  chair  in  Conciliation  Hall  at  present." 

lY.  Cleboymen  who  Appboted  of  the  Secession. 

I  take  pleasure  in  recording  the  names  of  clergymen  who,  when 
position  of  the  Seceders  was  at  its  worst,  had  the  courage  to  take  ] 
openly  with  them : — 

Yery  Rev.  Dr.  N^le,  Y.G.,  P.P.,  Gort 

Rev.  Philip  Foy,  Sherlock. 

Rev.  P.  Hennessy,  Scarif,  County  Clare. 

Rev.  P.  Langan,  Ardcath,  County  Meath. 

Rev.  Thomas  Maloney,  Milltown,  Malby. 

Rev.  W.  J.  D.  Walker,  O.S.D.,  Newbridge. 

Rev.  P.  OTarrell,  C.C,  Navan. 

Rev.  M.  McMahon,  P.P.,  Doonas,  Limerick. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  C.C. 

Rev.  Mr.  Egan,  C.C. 

Rev.  James  O'Reilly,  St.  Mary's,  Boston. 

Rev.  Edward  BuraU  (brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Cindnni 

and  editor  of  the  Catholic  Telegraph), 
Rev.  Nicholas  Coghlan,  Waterford. 
Rev.  Dr.  O'Connor,  Limerick. 
Rev.  Mr.  O'Mullane,  Cork. 
Rev.  John  Gillon,  Glasgow. 
Rev.  E.  Smith,  Ellingliam,  England. 
Rev.  Mr.  Mulcachy,  Newcastle,  County  Limerick. 
Rev.  Daniel  Synan,  Rathkeale. 
Rev.  Thomas  Leahy,  Adare. 
Rev.  Thos.  O'Carroll,  D.D.,  Westland  Row. 

And  two  prominent  members  of  the  party — 

Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan,  SS.  Michael  and  John,  Dublin,  and 
Rev.  John  Kenyon,  Templederry. 

The  priests  who  gave  thera  encouragement  without  committing  th( 
selves  openly  belong  to  a  different  category.  After  the  French  Revolul 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  count  their  supporters  among  the  yoon 
priests. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

THE    IRISH    CONTKUEUATION,    THE   IRISH    COUNCIL,  AND 
THE    DEATH    OP   o'cONNKLU 

Thb  condition  of  Ireland  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
1847  is  one  of  the  most  painful  chapters  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  An  industrious  and  hospitahle  race  were 
now  in  the  pangs  of  a  devouring  famine.  Deatlis  of  in- 
dividuals, of  husband  and  wife,  of  entire  families  were 
becoming  common.  The  potato-blight  had  spread  from 
the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Caspian,  but  there  was  more  suffering 
in  one  parish  of  Mayo  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 
From  Connaught,  where  distress  was  greatest,  there 
came  batches  of  inquests,  witii  the  horrible  verdict 
"  died  of  starvation."  In  some  cases  the  victims  were 
turied  "  wrapped  in  a  coarse  coverlet,"  a  coffin  being  too 
costly  a  luxury.  The  living  awaited  death  with  a  list- 
lessness  which  was  at  once  tragic  and  revolting.  Women, 
with  dead  children  in  their  arms,  were  seen  begging  for 
a  coffin  to  bury  them. 

Bcrangcr  has  touched  a  thousand  hearts  by  the  pic- 
ture of  "  l*au^Te  Jacques,"  who,  when  the  tax-gatherer 
came  in  the  king's  name,  was  discovered  dead  on  his 
miserable  pallet.  But  at  Skibbereen,  in  the  fruitfu 
county  of  Cork,  whose  seaports  were  thronged  wit 
'"•isels  laden  with  com,  cattle,  and  butter  for  Englau' 
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the  rate-collector  told  a  more  tragic  tale.  Some  houses 
he  found  deserted ;  the  owners  had  been  carried  to  their 
graves.  In  one  cabin  there  was  no  other  occupant  than 
three  corpses  ;  in  a  once  prosperous  home  a  woman  and 
her  children  had  lain  dead  and  unburied  for  a  week ;  in 
the  fields  a  man  was  discovered  so  fearfiilly  mangled  by- 
dogs  that  identification  was  impossible.  The  Relief 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends  described  the  state 
of  the  town  in  language  which  it  was  hard  to  read  with 
dry  eyes.  The  people  were  dying  of  the  unaccustomed 
food  which  mocked  their  prayer  for  daily  bread,  and 
were  carried  to  the  graveyard  in  a  coffin,  from  which  the 
benevolent  strangers  who  had  come  to  their  relief  had 
to  drop  them,  like  dead  dogs,  that  there  might  be  a 
covering  for  the  next  corpse  in  its  turn : — 

*^  This  place  is  one  mass  of  famine,  disease,  and  death.  The 
poor  creatures,  hitherto  tr^-ing  to  exist  on  one  meal  per  day,  are 
now  sinking  under  fever  and  bowel  complaints,  unable  to  come 
for  their  soup,  which  is  not  fit  for  them.  Rice  is  what  their  whole 
cry  is  for,  but  we  cannot  manage  this  well,  nor  can  we  get  the 
food  carried  to  the  houses  from  dread  of  infection.  I  have  got  a 
coffin,  with  moveable  sides,  constructed  to  convey  the  bodies  to 
the  churchyard,  in  calico  bags  prepared,  in  which  the  remains  are 
wrapped  up.  I  have  just  sent  this  to  bring  the  remains  of  a  poor 
creature  to  the  grave,  wAo  having  been  turned  out  of  the  only 
shelter  she  had — a  miserable  hut — perished  the  night  before  last 
in  a  quarry y 

The  people  saw  the  harvest  they  had  reared  carried 
away  to  another  country  without  an  effort,  for  the  most 
part,  to  retain  it.  The  sole  food  of  the  distressed  class 
was  Indian  meal,  which  had  paid  freight  and  storage  in 
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England,  and  had  been  obtained  in  excban^  for  English 
manofactnres.  *  Under  a  recent  law,  a  peasant  who  ac- 
cepted public  relief  forfeited  his  holding,  and  thousands 
were  ejected  under  this  cruel  provision.  But  landowners 
were  not  content  with  one  process  alone ;  tliey  closed  on 
the  people  with  ejectments,  turned  them  on  the  roads, 
and  plucked  down  their  roof-trees.  In  more  than  one 
county  rent(4  falling  due  in  November  for  land,  which 
no  longer  yielded  food  to  the  cultivator,  were  enforced 
in  January.  In  the  South-West,  the  peasantry  had 
made  some  frantic  efforts  to  clutch  their  harvest  and  to 
retaliate  for  their  sufferings  in  blind  vengeance,  but  the 
law  carried  a  sharp  sword.  Eight  counties  or  parts  of 
counties  were  proclaimed,  and  a  Special  Commission, 
after  a  brief  sitting  in  Clare  and  Limerick,  left  eleven 
peasants  for  the  gallows.  Chief  Justice  Blackburn  took 
occasion  to  note  that  "  the  state  of  things  in  '47  was 
exactly  that  described  by  an  Act  passed  in  1770."  The 
disease  was  permanent,  so  were  the  symptoms.  One 
well-head  of  Irisli  discontent  was  EngUsh  prejudice, 
which  refuses  to  listen  to  any  comphiint  till  it  threa- 
tens to  become  dangerous. 

It  was  a  fearful  time  for  men  who  loved  their  country, 
not  only  with  deep  ail'ection,  but  with  a  wise  and  fore- 
fa.<ting  interest.  A  revolution  of  the  worst  type  was 
in  progress.  Not  tlie  present  alone,  but  the  future  was 
being  laid  waste.  The  marvellous  reform  accomplished 
by  Father  Mathew,  the  self-reliance  which  had  grown 
up  in  tlie  era  of  monster  meetings,  and  the  moral  tcach- 

*  Tbcre  wore  auuii-kitclicua  iu  Uajo,  Uid  one  or  ttro  other  places. 
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ing  of  Davis  and  his  friends,  were  being  fast  swallowed 
up  by  this  calamity.  The  youth  and  manhood  of  the 
middle  classes  were  scrambling  for  pauper  places  from 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  peasants  were  being  trans- 
formed into  mendicants  by  process  of  law.  These 
calamities,  related  of  a  distant  and  savage  tribe,  would 
move  a  generous  heart ;  but  seeing  them  befall  our  own 
people,  the  children  of  the  same  mother,  and  foreseeing 
all  the  black,  unfathomable  misery  they  foreshadowed, 
it  was  hard  to  preserve  the  sober  rule  of  reason. 

The  gentry,  who  were  responsible  in  the  first  place 
for  the  protection  of  the  people,  from  whom  they  drew 
their  income,  insisted  that  the  calamity  was  an  imperial 
one  and  ought  to  be  borne  out  of  the  exchequer  of  the 
Empire.*  It  was  an  equitable  claim.  If  there  was  no 
irresistible  title  of  brotherhood,  at  lowest  the  stronger 
nation  had  snatched  away  from  the  weaker  the  power  of 
helping  itself,  and  still  drew  away  during  this  terrible 
era  half -a-million  of  pounds  every  month  in  the  shape 
of  absentee-rents.  The  demand  was  put  aside  contemp- 
tuously. The  claim  of  the  Nationalists  to  re-enter  on 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  since  it  was  plain 
England  could  not  manage  them  successfully,  was 
treated  as  sedition.  We  were  proffered,  instead  of  our 
own  resources,  which  were  ample — 

'^  Alms  from  scornful  hands,  to  hands  in  chains. 
Bitterer  to  taste  than  death. ^' 

*  *'  If  the  calamity  with  which  the  insomtable  wisdom  of  the  Almighty 
has  visited  this  country  be  not  treated  as  national,  the  anion  between 
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All  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  appealed  to,  and 
they  gave  generously  ;  but  the  result  was  far  from  being 
proportionate  to  the  need.  During  the  year  just  ended 
the  contribntions  fell  short  of  £2,000  a  week.*  And  it 
was  not  forgotten  that  after  the  great  fire  of  London, 
when  the  citizens  were  in  deep  distress,  the  Irish  con- 
tributed 20,000  fat  cattle  for  their  relief,  which  at  their 
present  Talae  would  amount  to  a  sum  greater  than 
England  and  Europe  sent  to  the  aid  of  Ireland  in 
1846. 

To  lie  down  and  die,  like  cattle  in  a  murrain,  waa 
base.  No  people  are  bound  to  starve  while  their  soil 
produces  food  cultivated  by  their  own  hands.  No  other 
people  in  Europe  would  have  submitted  to  such  a  fate. 
But  the  leader  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  follow 
had  involved  liimself  in  a  tangle  of  false  doctrines  by 
his  unhappy  Peace  liesolutions,  and  he  exhorted  them 
to  ondure  all  with  patience  and  submission.  His  son 
liad  the  amazing  intrepidity  to  add  that  if  they  starved 


•  There  wore  many  (tenerons  iiidiviiliml  donations.  Tho  QaDon  gave 
til.OOO.  tlie  Sultjin  of  Turkey  and  the  Kinjf  of  Hanover  £1.IXM)  encli,  the 
Diiki'  of  DeTiiUHhiru.  the  Bank  of  Enghtud,  and  various  other  banks,  the 
Etwt  Inilia  Comjuiny.  tho  Corporation  of  London,  and  tho  Worshipfnl 
Ciiiiipniiy  of  Grocers,  Ihe  tuimo  Ktiin  each.  Tbu  contribiitiou  of  t)ie  Uni- 
v.-rsitios  of  Oxford  awl  Canibridfto  eieacded  £4,000,  aud  the  WeBlejan 
M..th.»liats  gave  £5.000.  The  Society  of  Friends  collected  between 
tMMHKIanil  £50.000.  of  whieh  one  Friend  eontrihuted  aaonymously 
iSl.im.  Fnini  St,  PftersbiirEh  there  came  £2,Mi.  from  Bombay  £-9.000, 
fniiii  ManritiuH  £3.00U.froin  Madraa  £->,150,  from  South  Anetralia— a  new 
M.-trl.>[iiont  at  that  time— 1'2 ,000.  HuUand  aud  Denmark.  Florence  and 
.Mnlta.  BarliadoeH  and  Jamaica.  Newfonndland  and  Van  Dicmau'a  E^nd, 
am)  variunH  other  fiireign  eountries  aud  British  poeseasions  eoutribnted 
liberally.  The  London  ]>res9,  and  several  regiments  aud  shops  made 
s|ifcial  i-ontri  but  ions.  But  tho  whole  amount  contributed  iu  the  first  year 
iif  the  famine  fell  short  of  the  subscriptions  sent  from  the  Australian 
ColonicH  alunc  for  thi'  Irish  Famine  of  1879. 
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with  complete  resignation  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  was 
near  at  hand.* 

On  the  Relief  Committees,  doctors,  clergymen,  and 
country  gentlemen  bore  the  burden  of  the  work,  but 
a  multitude  of  the  gentry  stood  apart,  as  if  the  trans- 
action did  not  concern  them.  They  were  busy  in 
transmitting  the  harvest  to  England,  or  clearing  the 
population  off  their  estates.  The  English  officials  in 
Ireland  accused  them  of  jobbing  in  public  works,  of 
quartering  their  relations  and  dependents  on  the  Relief 
Fund  as  overseers,  and,  in  some  extreme  cases,  of  obtain- 
ing grants  for  their  own  families  of  money  designed  for 
the  suffering  poor  on  their  estates. t  The  benevolence 
of  the  minority  could  not  counterbalance  these  odious 
offences,  and  deadly  hatred  was  sown,  which  has  since 
borne  an  abundant  harvest. 

With  the  new  year  the  Seceders  entered  on  a  new 
career.  For  twice  twelve  months  there  had  not  been  a 
step  made  towards  self-government;  nothing  effectual 


*  After  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament  in  '47,  O'Oonnell  no 
longer  promised  effectual  aid  from  the  Government.  He  had  oome  to 
recogiiiFe  the  tragic  fact  that  after  all  his  services  and  sacrifices  on  their 
behalf  there  war  no  snch  aid  forthcoming.  At  the  be^nning  of  Febmary 
he  ^rotc  from  London : — "  I  am  sorry  to  inform  yon  tiiat  any  prospect  of 
relief — I  mean  of  substantial  and  comprehensive  relief — from  Jrarliament  is, 
in  my  judgment,  daily  diminishing.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  great  deal  d 
Rym])athy  and  good  feeling  both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  and  generally  a 
very  sincere  desire  that  something  efficient  should  be  done  to  relieve  the 
horrible  destitution  of  the  Irish  people :  but  there  are  also  many  obstacles 
and  an  imwillingness  to  place  upon  the  British  people  the  burthens  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  efficient  relief  to  Irish  misery." 

t  "  The  l)arony  of  which  Belmullet  is  the  principal  place,  is  the  darkest 
comer  in  Ireland.  In  some  instances  broken-down  landowners  and  their 
families  were  receiving  rations,  while  their  tenants  were  starving.*' — 
Edinburgh  Review  (Article  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury). 
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bad  been  done  to  connteract  the  famine ;  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  bewildered  and  hopeless ;  the  best  of 
tbe  middle  class  were  falling  into  apathy  or  despair ; 
and  whatever  national  feeling  was  still  evoked,  pro- 
moted no  practical  end ;  it  evaporated  like  steam 
which  tnms  do  machinery.  To  arrest  the  ruin  of 
the  national  cause,  and  to  mass,  if  possible,  tbe  power 
of  the  people  for  their  own  defence,  tbe  Seceders 
determined  to  found  an  Association.  It  was  tbe 
experiment  of  men  sick  of  tbe  misery  around  them, 
and  willing  to  do  or  suffer  anything  which  might 
mitigate  it. 

They  founded  an  Association ;  but  that  was  only 
one  experiment  of  many.  They  tried  in  succession,  as 
we  shall  see,  every  agency  which  afforded  any  prospect 
of  saving  the  people — the  gentry,  the  middle  class,  the 
young  Conservatives,  tbe  Ulster  Presbyterians,  the 
people  themselves.  They  knew  tbe  miracles  of  course 
and  devotion  a  nation  has  sometimes  performed  in 
extremity,  and  they  did  not  dare  to  doubt  that  Ireland 
in  this  supreme  crisis  would  save  herself  if  she  were 
>liown  the  waj'. 

On  tlie  thirteenth  of  January,  1S47,  tbe  Irish  Con- 
fwlcration  held  its  first  meeting.  I  was  authorised  to 
invite  Hubert  Holtues  to  take  tbe  chair ;  but  thougli  he 
had  just  given  important  help  to  tbe  national  cause  by 
ii  painpblt't  on  the  Case  of  Ireland,  he  would  not 
ronscnt  to  enter  on  political  agitation  in  bis  eighty- 
second  year.  Tbe  programme  liad  been  carefully  con- 
>idercd.    When  it  was  determined  to  organise.  Dr.  Cane 
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wrote  to  warn  us  that  the  enemy  we  had  most  to  fear 
was  faction : — 

'^Our  fate  as  a  party  hangs  on  this  meeting;  it  most  be 
cautiously  organised  for  the  platform,  thoroughly  organised  for 
the  auditory;  no  room  left  for  intruding  a  gang  of  rowdies 
to  shout  down  the  speakers  or  confuse  the  meeting :  depend  upon 
it  some  such  effort  will  be  made.  The  desperadoes  will  play  a 
desperate  game  and  stoop  to  every  thing.  .  .  Ponder  well 
over  the  proceedings.  If  possible  no  recrimination,  no  abuse 
of  any  person  or  any  thing  belonging  to  the  Association  we  have 
left.  If  the  Liberator  must  be  named^  let  the  past  be  viewed 
with  regret,  but  not  in  anger.  .  .  The  Protestants  are  bending 
their  heads  and  opening  their  ears — we  must  draw  them  towards 
us  now  or  never.'*  * 

The  policy  of  the  Confederation  was  substantially 
the  policy  of  the  Bepeal  Association,  honestly  and 
vigorously  worked  out — a  programme  which  the  leading 
Young  Irelanders  had  repeatedly  declared  to  be  sufficient 
for  its  purpose.  And  it  was  sufficient,  if  the  whole 
nation  could  only  be  gathered  under  one  banner.  An 
island  teeming  with  natural  wealth,  ramparted  by  the 
ocean,  inhabited  by  an  inteUigent  and  industrious 
people,  had  a  right  to  self-government,  had  power  to 
win  it,  and  strength  to  keep  it ;  and  the  state  of  the 
nation  at  the  moment  called  for  a  supreme  effort  for  this 
purpose;  for  self-government  was  the  only  alternative 
to  ruin.f 

•  Nation  Correspondence — Cane  to  Duffy. 
^-f  The  Chairman  of  the  opening  meeting  was  John  Shea  Lalor,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  John  Dillon  and  Charles  Ghivan  Duffy  (Meagher 
shortly  afterwards  took  my  place).  The  roles,  which  contained  no  decDira- 
tion  eqoiyalent  to  the  Peace  Besolntions,  were  pronounced  to  be  legal  and 
sufficient  by  Jonathan  Henn,  Q.C.,  to  whom  they  were  submitted ;  and 
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The  new  society  began  its  work  in  a  spirit  of 
generous  forbearance  befitting  men  who  hoped  to  mould 
,  many  hostile  classes  into  a  cation.  There  were  no 
attacks,  no  reprisals.  And  in  a  spirit  of  generous  self- 
sacrifice,  also,  in  view  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  it 
■was  resolved  that  subscriptions  should  be  purely  volun- 
tary, and  that  the  founders,  if  necessary,  would  them- 
selves bear  the  cost  of  the  movement.  At  the  opening 
meeting  O'Brien  cited  with  exultation,  the  pamphlet  of 
the  venerable  patriot,  who  having  all  his  life  scorned 
the  arts  of  the  courtier,  came  forward  in  his  old  age  to 
Tindicate  the  ri^'hts  of  the  country.  "  The  true  leader 
of  the  new  movement  was  not  Smith  O'Brien  or  Gavan 
Duffy,  but  Robert  Holmes." 

Much  eloquent  speaking  may  be  taken  for  granted  ; 
these  young  men,  who  were  the  forlorn  hope  of  freedom, 
taught,  exhorted,  warned  the  comatose  nation  till  they 
slowly  revived  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  provincial  death. 
Ten  thousand  members  were  enrolled,  the  flower  of  the 
independent  young  men  of  Ireland,  who  put  their  hearts 
and  souls,  "  all  tlie}'  had,  were,  or  might  become,"  into 
the  struggle ;  but  the  gentry  only  furnished  a  few  stray 
volunteers,  the  bulk  of  the  middle  class  stood  apart,  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  unfriendly,  and  the  people  in  their 
sufit'ring  and  despair  scarcely  knew  what  was  going  on. 
The  Government,  indeed,  set  up  a  depot  for  recruits, 
more  intelligible  to  men  in  danger  of  starvation  than 


thfiDgh  the  safety  of  the  Assnoiaiion  was  not  nervonsly  pniinied,  the  Con- 
fdieratiDD  wbs  novcr  jirDSi'cufwl.  Tlie  nsucs  of  the  original  Committoe 
will  lie  foouil  iu  a  uote  at  the  cud  of  tlio  chapter. 
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theories  of  nationality.  To  superintend  the  new  roads 
an  immense  staff  of  officials  was  necessary,  and,  after  a 
little  time,  more  men  were  receiving  salary  as  pay-clerks, 
gangers,  and  inspectors  of  works,  than  were  enrolled 
from  first  to  last  in  the  ranks  of  the  Confederation.* 
But  they  worked  on  steadily,  in  the  sure  confidence  of 
turning  the  minority  of  the  nation  in  the  end  into  an 
overwhelming  majority.  The  mistake  they  made  was  to 
believe  that  this  could  be  done  at  a  bound.  While 
O'Connell  lived  it  was  inevitable  that  a  lai^e  party 
should  adhere  to  him,  right  or  wrong.  In  fact,  the 
generation  going  out  of  existence,  and  the  generation 
coming  in,  constituted  this  majority  and  minority. 
With  one  were  authority  and  experience,  with  the  other 
faith  and  enthusiasm — forces  sure  to  prevail  in  the  end  ; 
but  they  are  not  the  agents  of  a  day,  but  of  a  gene- 
ration. 

In  such  an  emergency  action  was  more  essential 
than  teaching,  for  action  is  the  only  lesson  universally 
intelligible;  and  they  seized  the  first  opportunity  to 
perform  the  duty  of  a  national  council.  Sir  Valentine 
Blake,  a  Eepealer  of  the  section  who  begged  places, 
vacated  his  seat  for  Galway  to  make  room  for  the 
Solicitor- General  .f  If  a  popular  constituency  elected  a 
member  of  the  Government  who  treated  the  national 
calamity  with  a  combination  of  insolence  and  imbecility, 
complaints  were  useless.     They  determined  to  contest 


*  The  Confederates  were  10,000,  the  employ^  nnder  the  Public  Works 
Act,  11.000. 

t  Mr.  James  Henrj  Monahan. 
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the  Feat,  and  to  render  a  conteot  certain  started  a  local 
candidate,*  but  announced  that  if  the  constituency  pre- 
ferred any  other  genuine  Repealer  of  either  section 
they  would  support  hira.  O'Connell  advised  that 
Mr.  Antony  O'Flaherty  should  be  adopted,  provided 
he  "would  act  under  the  guidance  of  the  old  pilot,  and 
eschew  the  society  of  the  Young  Irelanders  ;  "  and,  as 
his  character  stood  fair,  the  Confederation  resolved  to 
support  him.  They  despatched  a  deputation  to  the 
City  of  the  Tribes  to  aid  the  national  candidate,  and 
the  Aiisociation  despatched  another.!  Tlie  Pifol,  which 
was  still  fed  on  Castle  advertisements,  openly  supported 
the  Solicitor-General ;  and  O'Connell  found  it  necessary 
to  declare  that  it  did  not  represent  his  opinion  or  vrishes 
in  the  business.  The  deputation  remained  for  a  fort- 
niglit.  They  won  the  independent  tradesmen  and 
shi)pkeepers  ;  but  the  Government,  with  their  money 
and  patronage,  the  local  gentry  with  their  ejectments 
an<l  haberes,   secured  the    poverty  stricken  fishermen  of 


•  Mr.  Fmncia  Coinvti  of  Woodstock,  r  member  of  t)ie  Council  nf  the 
r.mf.>d.-ration. 

+  Tlip  Cniifcderftte  rlqnitatiim  consisted  of  Dillon,  Mpaghcr,  Mitehcl. 
O'Giirmaii,  DoliMiv,  hu<I  Bivrrv.  Mi'aglior,  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  most 
di'Voled  nilherent.s  in  Wntcrfiird  iT.  W.  Condon),  inlimnlcd  tho  8]iiril  in 
irllich  tile  enlcrjirisc  wr8  undertaken.  "  I  hnd  not  one  moment  to  s{>arp. 
Mr,  DafTj's  mairlHtre,  Hnd  the  prejwralion  for  it,  threw  additional  tronWe 
'if  1  can  call  it  troulilel  uiion  tin'  few  memhers  of  the  Confederalion  who 
were  in  towu.  Mr.  Dillou.  Mr.  Dulienj.  and  Mr.  O'Uorman  left  town  Isnt 
week  for  Oalway,  and  the  husincBS  of  the  Council  connequcntlj  devolved 
n)M>n  five  or  kIx.  .  .  I  jt"  dow:i  with  Mr.  Mitchcl  to-morrow  morning  to 
lh>-  lialtle.field.  Mnv  (Joil  f^vf  ua  HmwsA;  thn  Devil  will  ^vo  it  to  the 
ftlliers  if  th-'V  succeed,  fur  the  Tri'asnry  pild  in  fljing  thick  and  fast  amongst 
lie'  jM'.iiilr'."  AfttT  the  cciiitcBl  w«.s  ovcr.  he  wrote  to  the  same  corre- 
-■.I-imiicnt:  ■■  The  Tnidi'H  nr.'  o  nol.le  IkmIv  of  men— full  of  truth,  aeliritT, 
and  daring :  mid  would  ti^jht  in  the  trenches.  I  have  no  doubt,  as  bravel)- 
nnd  HH  paiisionutely  au  thcj'  h&ve  doue  apon  the  huBtinga." 
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Cladagh.  A  thousand  votes  were  polled,  and  the 
Government  won  only  by  a  majority  of  four.  Dillon, 
in  a  despatch  to  the  Confederation,  described  the  agencies 
by  which  the  victory  was  secured :  "  Enormous  bribery, 
horrible  perjury,  unlimited  exercise  of  landlord  in- 
timidation to  coerce  tenants,  the  opening  of  a  vast 
market-place  to  corrupt  landlords." 

"The  power  of  the  State  was  applied  without' disguise  or 
decency  in  the  service  of  the  Government  candidate.  Throughout 
the  election  the  town  was  filled  by  armed  servants  of  the  Crown, 
who  acted  as  election  agents  for  the  Solicitor-General.  Bodies  of 
infantry  marched  through  the  booths  while  the  polling  proceeded, 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  presumed,  of  overawing  the  electors,  and  of 
suppressing  the  legitimate  expression  of  public  opinion ;  while 
parties  of  cavalry  scoiu^  the  country  for  voters,  and  conducted 
them  to  Mr.  Monahan's  tally-room.  .  .  Your  deputation 
have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  laige  sums  have  been 
expended  in  bribing  on  the  part  of  the  SoUcitor-Qeneral.  .  .  . 
Several  persons  refused  to  take  the  bribery  oath  after  they  had 
been  brought  up  to  vote,  and  publicly  acknowledged  that  they 
had  the  money  of  the  Solicitor-General  in  their  pockets.^ 


if 


The  gentry  improved  on  the  example  of  the 
officials : — 

"  A  smith,  who  resided  on  the  estate  of  Menlough^  of  which 
Sir  Thomas  Blake  is  the  nominal  landlord,  voted  for  Mr. 
O'Flaherty.  That  night  his  house  was  levelled,  and  his  &unily 
left  without  shelter ;  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  this  baronet 
indulged  in  the  mean  revenge  of  prohibiting  all  the  tenants  of 
the  estate  from  giving  this  poor  man  or  any  of  his  children  a 
night's  shelter.'' 

But  we  had  reason  to  fear  that  even  baser  agencies 
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were  at  work.  Immediately  after  the  election  one  of 
the  deputation  from  Conciliation  Hall — Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
— ^was  appointed  Attorney-General  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  the  leariied  gentleman  he  was  sent  down  to 
oppose.*  The  Confederation  petitioned  against  Mr. 
Monaban's  return,  and  undertook,  on  peril  of  heavy 
costs,  to  establish  corrupt  practices  against  a  minister 
of  the  Crown.  He  escaped  exposure  by  a  preliminary 
decision  on  a  mere  technicality.  +  But  the  battle  had 
been  so  stubbornly  fought  that  at  the  next  election  the 
seat  was  relinquished  to  Mr.  O'Flaherty  without  a  con- 
test. This  was  the  first  work  the  Confederation  had 
taken  m  hand. 


*  Itw 

ml  nt  tlip  snmc  time  twn  clciEW  ffiiim'f „., ^  , „ 

>s  mado  a  atipcDiliary  magis- 
1  tiy  marriag'e  Survejur  of  the  Admirallji  and  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Sol ioil or- General  in  jiromotiDg  his  op|>onent8  was 
naturalij  nmch  odiiiired.  Tbo  contest  led,  among  other  ri'snlts,  to  a  hostile 
U]csga|!^ ;  niul  Loudon  critics  declared  tlint  it  was  only  the  ordinary  Galway 
recreation  uf  "  jiiRlols  and  coffee  for  two."  The  origin  of  this  familiar 
sayiug,  wliii-h  hiis.  iu  fart,  no  more  counectiou  with  Galway  than  with 
Gotham.  1  iifterwards — I  fancy — accidentally  discovered.  Breakfasting  in 
a  ri'staiiraiil  at  Brussels.  I  saw  two  officers  walk  hurriedly  into  the  room, 
and  heard  one  of  them  whisiH-r  to  a  WMter,  in  tones  which  might  easily  be 
sii]ijji>se(l  to  bo  iiiystiTioiis  and  sigiiilieant,  "  Je  voudraia  du  cafe  el  dcg 
iiUfolefa  pour  deui  li  Viii^tant."  Ou  inquiry  I  fonnd  that  pislolel  is  the 
local  name  for  a  kind  of  fancy  bread,  on  which  the  military  frentlomen 
meant  to  breakfant." 

t  The  petition  wn«  settled  in  London  by  Mr.  Chisholm  Anntey  and 
Mr.  Pigot.  The  sunlics— Mr.  Meanher  and  Mr.  Gavnn  Duffy— swore  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  counsel  that  they  were  bowtfide  worth  the  sum  of 
l'5'.N  teach :  hut  the  E\Hminerof  Recoguisances  held  that  they  ought  to  have 
declared  that  they  were  "  seised  or  possessed  of  real  or  personal  projx^rty  " 
lo  thai  amount.  It  wa.s  contended  (hat  the  expressions  were  identical,  and 
hail  l>ei'ii  HO  emplujed  before  the  courts  of  law,  and  that  the  Act  prescribed 
no  {larticiilar  fonn,  O'Brien  movnl  that  time  be  given  to  amend  the 
rec^iiNtuce.  bnt  it  wnti  held  tliut  the  decision  of  the  Examiner  was  final; 
and  we  have  sinet-  i>eeri]iie  familiar  with  the  fact  that  where  Irish  ends  are 
to  be  thwarted  the  authorities  of  the  House  of  Commons  do  not  stand 
upon  trifles. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  the  Confederation, 
the  long-promised  conference  of  landed  proprietors  at 
last  took  place  in  Dublin.*  They  had  evaded  their 
duty  month  after  month,  and  their  laggard  action,  nearly 
a  year  too  late,  was  attributed  to  the  determination  of 
the  Government  to  make  Irish  property  responsible  for 
the  support  of  Irish  poverty.  However  it  originated, 
the  Conference  was  such  an  assembly  as  had  not  been 
seen  in  Ireland  since  the  Union.  Nearly  twenty  peers, 
more  than  thirty  members  of  Parliament,  and  at  least 
six  hundred  gentlemen  of  name  and  station,  took  part 
in  it.  It  represented  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  country 
beyond  controversy,  and  embraced  Tories  and  Na- 
tionalists, Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  Conservative 
journals  heralded  it  with  the  declaration  that  Ireland 
was  not  governed,  and  must  govern  itself.  And  no 
doubt  it  might  have  been  such  a  Convention  as  that 
one  which  was  led  by  Mirabeau,  or  such  a  one  as  at  an 
earlier  date  was  inspired  by  Patrick  Henry,  or  by  Henry 
Grattan,  had  it  found  and  accepted  an  adequate  leader. 
The  Government  looked  on  it  with  no  friendly  eye,  and 
almost  the  only  conspicuous  supporter  of  the  Adminis- 
tration who  took  a  part  in  it  was  O'Connell. 

The  proceedings  were  marked  by  unbroken  unanimity, 
and  the  general  purpose  of  the  business  transacted  was 
useful  and  generous.  The  Conference  recommended  the 
creation  of  an  Irish  Party  for  Irish  purposes,  to  save  the 
kingdom  from  impending  ruin.  It  called  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  suspend  the  Navigation  Laws  (under  which  food 

•  January  14, 1847. 
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could  be  carried  into  the  country  onlj  in  British  ships, 
or  ships  of  the  exporting  country),  and  the  Com  Laws, 
and  to  sacritice  any  Rura  that  might  be  necessary  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  people.  It  renewed  the  recommendation, 
so  often  made  in  vain,  that  the  navy  might  be  employed 
in  carrying  com  from  foreign  ports."  And  it  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  imposing  as  a  charge  on  landed 
property  all  money  advanced  by  the  Trea.sury  for  repro- 
dnctive  worts,  but  protested  against  making  it  respon- 
sible for  sums  wasted  on  ill-advised  and  unprofitable 
undertakings.  If  this  protest  was  at  bottom  a  selfish 
one,  it  was  substantially  just,  and  it  was  welcome  to 
Nationalists,  because  it  was  founded  on  the  repudiation 
of  ignorant  foreign  dictation  in  our  domestic  affairs. 
Towards  Tenant-Kight  the  Conference  made  an  advance 
— considerable,  for  an  assembly  of  nobles  and  squires. 
It  was  admitted  that  tenants  in  case  of  ejectment  ought 
to  be  compensated  for  tlieir  improvements  ;  and  it  wa.s 
recommended  that  absentee  proprietors  should  be  subject 
to  a  special  tax.  To  tax  absentees  was  strictly  equit- 
able ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  Conference  must  have 
known  that  it  was  entirely  impracticable.  The  great 
nobles,  whose  duty  to  Ireland  consists  in  appointing  an 
agent  and  drawing  an  income,  are  supreme  in  Irish 
alVairs.  In  every  serious  emergency  they  intervene 
with  decisive  effect,  Tliey  may  be  forced  to  sell  their 
e>tates,  but  we  know,  by  the  experience  of  twenty  genera- 


'  L(>nl  John  Ruisoll  IwJ  tlii-  iiitroj)idity  to  state  his  ro«l  objection  to 
f  >urso :  ■■  it  wuuld  !»  u  (jrwit  diacouragcuiont  to  iu<livulaiU  stip- 
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tions,  that  they  cannot  be  forced  to  perform  their  duties 
The  smaller  absentees  might  be  whipped  home  by  a 
tax,  but  the  aim  of  nationalists  at  that  time  was  rathtrr 
to  erect  a  prosperous  nation,  to  which  men  would  re- 
turn as  spontaneously  as  blood  flows  to  the  heart. 

A  Conservative  gentleman  who  took  part  in  these 
deliberations  has  left  his  private  and  entirely  hone>t 
judgment  on  them.  Dr.  Maunsell,  who  advocated  a 
Rotatory  Parliament  a  couple  of  years  earlier,  was  out 
of  the  writers  of  the  3fail.  He  had  been  an  Orangeman. 
but  was  at  bottom  a  Whig  of  the  Revolution  of  'SS  ;  his 
{jfenerous  instincts  and  cultivated  intellect,  and,  mow 
tlian  these,  his  sympathy  with  the  country,  would  have 
made  him  an  avowed  Repealer,  but  for  his  fears  of 
Catholic  ascendancy.  As  it  was,  he  Anbrated  between 
sccn^t  desire  and  vague  apprehension.  That  such  a 
man  who  had  long  battled  with  O'Connell  should  be 
sus])icious  oi'  him  was  ineWtable;  but  his  state  of  mind 
illustrati's  in  a  significant  manner  the  opportunity  whidi 
existed  at  this  time — as  the  Young  Irelanders  con- 
tended—  for  winning  the  Conservative  party  to  a  mort- 
decisiv(»  nationality.  The  day  after  the  meeting  he 
wrote  in  liis  Private  Diary: — 

*'  I  had  the  j)h'asure  of  assist iii<>  yesterday  in  the  most  impM"- 
taiit  (leinnnstration,  and  what,  if  not  marred,  will  l^e  the  in««* 
important  tninsa<'tion  that  lias  (K\*urred  in  Ireland  for  half  a  ceo* 
tiirv.  In  tlu'  l{«ttun(la  in  the  vorv  nxan  oons*»orated  bv  tht 
nirctiii«»'s  of  the  A't»hinteiTs  of  17'^2 — there  were  vesterdav 
.i>sriiil»l«'<l  »'i«'*littM'n  IN'^Ts,  thirtv-seven  Momln^rs  of  the  House  of 
Coininons.  and  alwuit  7no  of  the  mat^istniey  and  gentry  of  etfrr 
motility  in  \\iv  kingdom,  \\h(>  sulenmly  und  unanimously  pledgvd 
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themselves  to  abandon  party  strife,  and  to  work  together  for  the 
good  of  their  common  country.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
J&rquis  of  Ormonde  on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Cbarlemont, 
and  Lord  Farnham.  The  first  resolution  was  moved  by  George  A. 
Hamilton,  and  seconded  by  Daniel  O'Connell ;  the  last  resolution 
by  James  H.  Hamilton  and  W,  Smith  O'Brien,  and  in  all  thirty-six 
distinct  propositions  were  agreed  to  without  division  or  discussion. 
Oh  !  may  God  grant  that  this  blessed  union  ehall  endure  even  to 
the  close  of  the  coming  session  of  Parliament.  There  ia  wanting 
bat  BO  short  a  period  of  peace  and  concord  among  her  children  to 
give  Ireland  an  impulse  in  the  course  of  civilisation  that  will 
cury  her  beyond  the  influence  of  her  national  crimes  and  mis- 
ftatimes.  But  oan  any  reasonable  man,  acquainted  with  the  past, 
hope  for  so  glorious  a  future  ?  How  often  have  similar,  though 
never  so  promising,  demonstrations  a^  that  o£  yesterday  passed 
away  and  left  scarce  a  trace  in  our  history?  I  own  I  fear  the 
baleful  influence  of  O'Connell,  and,  notwitlistandiug  the  appa- 
rent cordiality  of  his  words  j-esterday,  I  thought  I  could  perceive 
marks  of  an  inclination  to  spoil  the  plans  of  all  who  dared  to 
serve  their  country  without  his  permission.  Dr.  Gray  and  Sir 
C.  O'Loghlen  owned  to  similar  suspicions,  and  they  know  him 
better  Ihan  I  do.     But  let  us  hope  tor  better  things." 

The  project  of  an  Irish  party  independent  of  English 
interests  alarmed  the  Government,  and  was  scornfully 
denounced  in  the  official  press.  That  Irish  gentlemen 
should  habitually  take  counsel  together  on  Irish  ques- 
tions, and  hold  them  superior  to  the  claims  of  Govern- 
ment or  Opposition,  was  regarded  as  incredible  Quixotism ; 
and  it  was  hinted  that  the  aim  of  the  landed  proprietors 
was  simply  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  themselves, 
Mitchel  repudiated  this  cynical  theory  in  the  Nalioa. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Conference  he  declared  that  we  refused 
to  join  in  this  essentially  Whiggish  outcry  against  the 
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Irish  gentry ;  instead  of  welcoming  the  overture  <»f  tli' 
Whigs  to  save  them  from  the  landlords,  the  p*M>pl.^ 
ought  to  pray  that  the  landlords  might  have  the  gratv 
to  save  them  from  the  Whigs.  As  for  the  Youiii: 
Irelanders,  they  were  of  various  schools  of  opinion,  and 
certainly  did  not  as  a  body  consider  the  ruin  of  thi^ 
landed  gentry  to  be  the.  best  remedy,  or  any  remedy  at 
all,  for  Irish  ills.*  This  was  his  settled  opinion  at  tli»* 
opening  of  1847. 

But  the  project  of  a  party,  which  should  disreganl 
the  interests  of  Whig  and  Tory,  only  flourished  in  th<» 
soil  from  which  it  sprang.  Transferred  to  Lond«)n  it 
did  not  long  survive  in  that  unfriendly  atmosphere  ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  Whig  joumali.<t.< 
understood  Irish  landlords  better  than  we  did.  The 
nunisun^s  which  the  Conference  recommended  were  one 
after  another  abandoned  or  ignored ;  and  proposals  of  a 
kindred  character  were  negatived  by  Irish  votes. 

Wlu»n  Parliament  assembled,  the  first  duty  of  th** 
Governnient  was  to  explain  and  justify  their  Irish  policy. 
It  was  done  with  hard  and  brutal  cynicism.  In  the 
(Ju(»en's  spt^ech  the  unparalleled  horrors  prevailing  in 
Iroland  wtTO  noticed  as  the  unpleasant  incident  known 
to  statisticians  as  **  increased  mortality."  There  was 
incn^ascd  mortality  in  that  j)art  of  the  United  Kingdom 
The  un])roductive  works  invented  by  ft»reign  administn- 

•  " '  Ynuii^  Irrhind.'  or  thi»  '  Iri^h  Party.' or  th<»s6  whom  th«*  Aa'7y 
\nr.^  ralU  ]ihy>^i«-al  fnrro  mm.  Hn»  nf  no  sin^K*  ftt'hiHiI  uf  |Hilitir»;  thrnp 
ari'  niiiiiiiLr->t  tli«'iii  (*oiiM'r\iitiv(>s,  iniHli*niri'  R^'fiiriui'n.  Ivrollinif  [Vn^^ 
rnit*i  ;  and  that  tln'V  do  ii«>t.  as  a  biHly.  oonsidt*r  the  mill  of  th^  UbM 
•"I'lHrv  In  iM'tlh'  li-Ht  rfiiinlv.  or  aiiv  n'medv  at  all.  for  Iriah  ilia.** — MilcM 
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tors  were  defended  by  precedent ;  tbe  poor-law  system 
already  in  operation  cost  a  million  annually,  and  the 
work  done  under  it,  it  was  suggested,  could  scarcely  be 
called  reproductive ;  which  indeed  wae  true,  and  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  wrong,  for  this,  too,  was  an  institution 
framed  in  disregard  of  Irish  opinion.  But,  good  or  bad, 
the  system  was  about  to  be  abandoned.  It  withdrew 
the  people  from  agricultural  labour,  whereby  rents  for 
next  year  were  imperilled,  and  this  was  a  danger  calling 
for  prompt  remedy.  The  half-million  of  labourers  on 
public  works  would  be  dismissed  in  successive  batches 
and  no  further  works  undertaken.  An  Act  would  be 
introduced  to  substitute  a  new  method  of  relief.  A 
committee  would  be  established  in  each  electoral  district, 
which  would  be  empowered  to  levy  rates,  and  authorised 
to  receive  subscriptions  and  donations.  With  the  fiinds 
so  procured  they  might  purchase  food  and  distribute  it 
to  the  distressed  without  any  longer  applying  a  labour 
test.  The  guardians  of  the  poor  would  be  required  to 
grant  relief  in  the  workhouses  to  infirm  and  disabled 
persons  ;  and  the  Commissioners,  in  such  cases  as  they 
thought  fit,  might  allow  rations  to  be  issued  to  the  able- 
bodied  poor  for  whom  there  was  no  accommodation  in 
the  workhouse.  The  proposal  to  lend  money  to  the 
farmers  to  purchase  seed  for  next  year  was  not  admis- 
sible ;  but  £5(1,000  would  be  lent  to  the  landlords  for 
this  purpose,  which  they  could  distribute  at  their  dis- 
cretion. A  suggestion  that  in  cases  where  the  landlords 
neglected  to  buy  seed  a  first  lien  on  the  growing  crop 
might  be  granted  to  the  seedsman  who  supplied  the 
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farmer,   was  rejected  as  an  invasioa  of  the  riirhts  of 
property. 

The  new  proposal  was,  in  effect,  that  Ireland  shoul*! 
bear  the  burden  on  her  own  shoulders.  The  famine  wa> 
not  to  be  treated  as  an  imperial  calamity,  and  still  less 
as  a  national  one,  in  which  the  people  who  had  to  endure 
it  would  be  free  to  choose  and  to  apply  the  remi^ly. 
There  was  no  pretence  that  this  system  would  save  the 
people  from  destruction.  No  sum  that  could  be  raiMHl 
by  poor-rate  in  a  country  so  impoverished  would  alone 
be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Whately  is  said  t.^ 
have  described  the  expedient  as  granting  a  hungry  d«'2 
liberty  to  eat  his  own  tail.  It  was  suggested  that  th»^ 
poor  of  the  country  were  now  to  be  supported  by  the  pn»- 
perty  of  tlie  country ;  but  it  was  not  strictly  so,  for  half  the 
poor-rate  fell  on  the  occupier.  The  landlords  had  notice 
of  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  the  hints  of  Rtate<roeD 
were  supplemented  by  the  plain  speaking  of  Mr.  K^^e- 
buck.  Parliament,  he  said,  had  been  legislating  against 
the  Irish  people  for  three  hundred  years,  in  the  inteivst 
of  the  Irish  landlords.  He  wished  to  see  the  |>tH)pIe  ot' 
Ireland  happy,  but  ho  did  not  know  that  their  landlonls 
contributed  to  that  result.  His  verdict  was:  if  th»*v 
were  willing  to  maintain  the  poor  on  their  estates,  let 
them  remain ;  if  not,  let  them  be  swept  away." 

Lord  John  Manners,  sometimes  spokesman  of  Younc 
En<;]and  in  those  days,  suggested  that  the  remedy  em- 
ployed by  other  European  nations  in  time  of  scaivity 
uui^'ht  to  1)0  tried — to  rot^iin  the  home-grown  corn. 
Within  t(»n  days  there  were  seven -and-twenty  English 
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"vessels  in  the  Seine  ireighted  with  wheat  grown  on 
thefie  islands.  The  proposal,  which  was  ill-suited  to  the 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  passed  over  in 
silence. 

Experienced  persons  predicted  that  this  policy  would 
end  in  the  destruction  o£  nearly  two  millions  of  the 
people,  and  the  Government  did  not  contradict  this 
estimate.*  That  is  to  say,  Ireland,  while  her  soil 
teemed  with  food,  while  she  was  partner  with  the  richest 
nation  in  Europe,  while  a  single  life  was  not  sacrificed 
io  any  other  country  visited  by  the  blight,  would  lose 
more  men  by  starvation  than  England  lost  in  her  con- 
test with  Spain,  or  her  contest  with  France,  or  in  all  her 
domestic  straggles  from  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  to  the 
War  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  deaths  in  a  week 
at  this  ratio  would  average  the  population  of  a  parlia* 
mentary  borough ;  in  a  month  they  would  exceed  the 
muster  of  a  great  army.  And  English  statesmen  ad- 
mitted that  they  must  perish,  because  to  save  them 
would  cost  more  than  it  was  convenient  to  expend.  In 
tlie  cyclopjedia  of  human  suffering  and  human  tyranny 
is  there  anything  to  match  this  fact?  - 

O'Brien's  suggestion  to  employ  the  people  on  rail- 
ways instead  of  degrading  them  into  paupers,  was  taken 

*  "  It  it)  p^tlmHleil  bj  Relief  Committees,  and  the  estimate  is  e&id  to  be 
Hiliiiittod  hy  Onbiuel  iiiiiiiHtrra,  that  the  Irish  famine  nill  iimbsbly  kill 
t  vin  iiiilliuu  ]H-i>|it(,'  tlii.t  j't'Hr.  Tlio  hiuu  of  iiiim>iy  ia  so  gT«nt  tliat  one  can 
lianllv  uij(li'r»l«ii(l  it  vrithnut  ginug  iuto  particulars.  Two  milliuu  in  the 
ln'i-1vi'iiii)iilli — moil,  trouieu,  iiud  children—  thfit  :e  5,470  n  daj,  228  an  hour, 
Hnd  fuiir  ill  little  more  than  a  minute.  We  Htate  ■  fact  kuuwn  in  political 
i-ircles.  tlmt  twu  million  destha  in  Ircl&nd  this  jenr  from  liaiiger,  and 
dis<'a-i«  uriMin^  fniiii  hunger,  is  the  present  reckoning  of  iiersons  connected 
with  Mcr  Mujeuty's  Ciovurumeut."— ^olioii. 
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up  by  Lord  George  Bentinck,  the  leader  of  the  T^tv 
secession  from  Peel,  who  submitted  a  well-considen-d 
scheme  to  parliament  for  this  purpose.  He  propt»sed  a 
public  loan  of  sixteen  millions  to  be  re-lent  to  Irish 
railway  companies  in  the  proportion  of  £2  for  every  1 1 
of  share  capital  paid  up  and  profitably  expended.  Sum*' 
of  the  English  railway  capitalists  affirmed  that  such  a 
loan  might  be  easily  raised,  and  would  in  the  end,  not 
cost  England  a  shilling ;  and  the  most  succes.^iful  *•» 
them*  declared  his  willingness  to  risk  his  entire  fortune 
in  the  experiment.  Cork  and  Limerick  petitioned  in 
favour  of  the  scheme,  the  Confederation  calltHl  on  th*- 
Irish  members  to  support  it ;  and  at  the  moment  jwirti^** 
wen*  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  result  would  depeinl 
on  their  votes.  It  was  a  proposal  plainly  advantai^eou^ 
to  the  country,  and  completely  in  harmony  with  tli»* 
spirit  of  the  Conference,  and  it  was  difficult  to  conceive* 
on  what  pretence  an  Irish  member  could  justify  himself 
in  resisting  it.  The  Government  indeed,  who  were  n^t 
stron*if  enough  or  magnanimous  enough  to  take  gu**! 
advice  from  an  oj)ponent,  treated  it  as  a  hostile  mea.<uiv 
because  it  was  proposed  from  the  front  bench  of  0{>- 
])()sition,  but  this  was  a  contingency  Irish  members  wew 
j)ltHlgtHl  to  (lisD'gard.  On  the  other  hand,  O'Connell. 
wlio  was  sufVerinj;  from  nervous  debilitv  and  unable  to 
attt'nd  ParlianuMit,  wrote  a  letter  in  favour  of  it,  and 
when  the  division  came,  his  sons,  John  and  Daniel. 
voted  for  it.  Hut  it  is  easitT  to  show  men  the  road  to 
downing  Strivt   than   to   recall   them  from  that  happy 

*  HikKoii.  till*  railway  king  of  thutic  dajs. 
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Imntiiig  ground.  His  nephew,  Morgan  John  O'Connell, 
tifl  chosen  travelling  companion,  Dillon  Browne,  P.  J. 
Somers,  whom  he  had  retained  in  Sligo  in  opposition  to 
the  most  passionate  remonstrance,  McDonnell  of  Majo, 
John  O'BrieD,  and  a  number  of  other  Repealers,  followed 
the  miniBterial  whip  into  the  hostile  lobby,  and  rejected 
the  measure. 

There  was  great  wrath  against  the  deserters  in 
Ireland.  It  broke  out  even  in  Conciliation  Hall ;  but 
in  Westminster  they  were  out  of  reach  of  vulgar 
reproaches.  They  might  plead  indeed  that  what  they 
did  was  the  natural  result  of  the  policy  triumphantly 
affirmed  in  Concihation  Hall,  on  the  question  of  tlie 
Dimgarvan  election.* 

Some  time  later,  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  Irish  Fisheries,  with  a  view 
to  the  employment  of  the  people.  The  English  gentle- 
man, who  bore  the  official  title  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  disapproved  of  any  inquiry  on  the  subject ;  and 
Mr.  Monahan,  whom  the  Claddagh  fishermen  had  just 
sent  to  Parliament,  Mr.  Dillon  Browne,  who  represented 
200  miles  of  a  fishing  coast,  the  members  for  several 
Irish  ports  and  fishing  stations,  and  a  string  of  honour- 
able gentlemen,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Dublin  Con- 
ference, helped  to  reject  the  measure. 

But  the  gentry,  in  the  end,  behaved  no  better  than 
the  Old  Ireland  members.  It  was  easy  to  find  pretences 
for  abandoning  an  alliance  which  began  so  ill.      But 

•  Mr.  DilloQ  Browne  excused  himself,  at  a  later  period,  by  a  ploa  which 
rn'Hii'd  conHU-niHliiitj  wlieii  it  was  made  public.  It  will  be  uulictd  in  the 
(Houuiit  of  the  Ucui-ml  Election.  , 


• 


Ooe  o*''  ...  GovM"*''    .gat  »tt(*  »       ^^009  w"" 


,aa  ob*»"'vLV.e  »f  T^e  P^  *!!  W  i?'*" 
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Mr.  Mill  carries  our  judgment  with  him  when  he 
declares  that  "Wherever  in  any  country'  the  proprietor, 
generally  speaking,  ceases  to  be  an  improver.  Political 
Economy  has  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  such  a  country."  Huge  tracts,  granted  to  cour- 
tiers and  harlots  by  the  Stuarts,  and  to  money-lenders 
and  foreign  soldiers  by  Cromwell  and  William  111.,  lay 
(and  still  lie)  in  a  state  of  nature,  whUe  an  army  of  idle 
peasants  were  sweltering  in  workhouses. 

A  national  Parliament  would  probably  have  sanc- 
tioned the  proposal,  which  is  not  intrinsically  unjust  or 
unreasonable.  But  it  found  no  support  in  "Westminster. 
To  tax  absentees,  as  we  have  seen,  was  another  of  the 
Conference  proposals,  and  O'Brien  tested  it  by  a  Bill 
imposing  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  their  Irish  estates,  a 
penalty  which  might,  he  conceived,  induce  them  either 
to  reside,  or  to  sell  their  property  to  those  who  would 
reside.  He  instanced  cases  in  which  enormous  incomes 
were  drawn  from  the  country  without  any  return.  The 
London  Companies,  great  English  nobles,  Uke  the  Dukes 
of  Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  Devonshire,  and  great 
nobles  with  Irish  titles,  but  who  rarely,  or  never,  visited 
their  Irish  estates,  like  the  Marquises  of  Thomond, 
Donegal,  and  Cianricarde,  and  others,  running  through 
ail  the  grades  of  tlie  peerage.  He  was  not,  he  reminded 
the  House,  making  a  new  proposal ;  absentees  had  been 
repeatedly  taxed  by  the  Irish  Parliament ;  two-thirds  of 
tlieir  incomes  were  at  one  time  appropriated  to  preserve 
public  order  ;  their  entire  rents,  at  another,  were  estreated 
for   the    defence    of  the    country.      O'Brien  liad    been 
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scrupulously  faithful  to  the  compact  of  the  Botanda> 
and  was  entitled  to  support.  But  the  hon.  gentlemen 
who  were  to  constitute  an  Irish  Party,  irrespective  of 
English  interests,  did  not  make  their  appearance,  and 
he  only  found  nineteen  supporters  for  a  proposal  which 
thirty  members  of  Parliament  had  approved  in  Dublin.* 
Even  English  EadicaJs  would  not  sanction  it,  and  Hume, 
Bright,  and  Poulet  Scroupe,  swelled  the  majority  which 
protected  the  absentees. 

But  there  was  one  of  the  proposals  to  which  nobles 
and  gentry  were  still  faithful :  they  were  willing  to  afford 
liberal  aid  to  the  people  to  quit  the  country,  if  they 
would  only  go  quickly.  A  Colonisation  scheme  on  a 
great  scale  was  got  on  foot,  framed  by  Mr.  Godley,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Canterbury  Settlement  in  New 
Zealand,  and  directed  by  a  Board  which  comprised 
Whigs  and  Tories,  and  even  Eepealers  of  the  stamp  of 
Mr.  Morgan  John  O'Connell.  The  peasants  were  to  be 
deported  to  Canada  by  districts,  each  congregation 
carrying  its  local  priest  along  with  it ;  and  they  would 
be  at  liberty,  they  were  assured,  to  cultivate  not  only 
their  religion,  but  their  long-repressed  nationality,  in 
this  new  settlement.  Two  millions  of  them,  it  was 
estimated,  might  be  transplanted  at  a  cost  of  nine 
millions  sterling  granted  by  Parliament,  and  eighteen 
other  millions  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  by  a  public 
company.  But  the  project  naturally  found  small  favour 
in  Ireland  :  the  people  were  not  intruders  in  their  native 
country,  and  the  sum  of  twenty-seven  millions  sterling, 

•  The  Division  was  70  to  19. 
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if  it  were  forthcoming,  would  enable  these  two  millions 
to  become  prosperous  at  home — might  go  far,  indeed,  to 
revive  the  trade  of  the  island,  to  reclaim  its  wastes,  and 
re-organise  the  whole  agricultural  system.  As  regards 
the  nationality  so  suddenly  taken  into  favour,  there  was 
plainly  a  place  where  it  might  be  cultivated  with  more 
advantage  than  in  the  Siberia  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  the  project  encountered  a  more  formidable  difficulty 
than  opinion  in  Ireland.  Such  an  exhaustive  demand 
on  the  exchequer  no  minister  had  courage  to  propose  for 
sach  a  purpose,  and  after  a  little  it  was  quietly  aban- 
doned. Had  the  sum  been  necessary  to  make  war  upon 
Afghans  or  Arabs,  Africans  or  Irishmen,  Parliament 
in  its  bounty  would  have  provided  it ;  but  it  would 
he  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  an  honourable  Englishman 
prepared  to  assert  that  seven-and-twenty  millions  might 
be  had  in  England  for  any  Irish  object  that  the  wisdom 
of  man  could  devise.* 

*  That  men  niiiiiii^  anil  Iiopinf;  to  ninku  Ireland  a  Dation  ahould  coDSCiit 
til  draiu  away  tlie  iiDpiilatiuii  on  auj  pretence  was  plaiiiij  out  of  tho 
qiii'-'tioii.  But  wc  did  uuf  overlook,  and  woro  not  i)ermitted  to  furget,  tliat 
wi- wi-re  rejecting  a  minor  beuolit  in  striving  for  a  superior  one,  Wallis 
•rnilt.'  nif :  "  Bo«s  tlio  nritcr  of  that  article  iu  the  XtUioit  thiuk.  and  do 
yii  think,  that  if  emitrratiim  must  bo.  and  i»  being,  to  an  enormonn  pxteut, 
and  in  spitt^  of  all  ditcouragL-nifnts.  tlint  the  foundation  of  a  distinct  Irish 
fomniunity  in  Aincrira  is  not  prcfemlile  to  s  vagno  dinpersiou  among  a 
wure  of  Yanket!  etal^H  and  British  colutiies  P  If  wo  are  never  to  be  a 
nation  ourseivoM,  niiglit  we  not  evi>n  have  the  chance  of  being  the  parent  of 
a  nation  ?  Even  an  American  Ireland  would  be  better  than  none.  Phocis 
wa«  weak  and  early  mined,  but  Mnrseilles.  which  she  founded,  has  done 
her  honour  Bn<l  taken  pride  in  licr  for  more  than  two  thousand  years."  At 
a  meeting  of  tlie  Couft'derntion  McGeo  delivered  what  may  bo  reearded  as 
an  aiiiwer  to  Walli^'s  ]>hiliisiipliieal  8|ieculationH :  "These  colouiMtinn 
tb'oriHts  want  uh  Io  cive  up  our  country.  Let  ns  give  them  this  answer: 
— If  yon  i-an  find  a  land  eijiial  to  our  own— so  fertile  in  soil,  80  rich  in 
water  power,  so  tenipiTHte  in  its  climate,  so  well  situated  for  commerce— 
we  wilt  trive  n|i  Ireland,  bnt  only  when  yuu  tind  n^  sucli  a  land.  Wo  will 
llieo  gather  together  the  relics  of  ourracu;  we  will  bear  with  us  the  Bbrintia 
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The  shameful  failure  of  the  Irish  Party  induced  the 
Confederation  to  recall  O'Brien,  and  the  members  who 
acted  with  him,  from  a  useless  contest.  If  parlia- 
mentary parties  would  not  help  the  people,  they  could 
help  themselves,  and  we  resolved  to  tell  them  so  plainly. 
The  food  grown  on  a  farm  ought  to  feed  the  husband- 
men who  reared  it,  before  the  state  or  the  landlords  could 
claim  anything.  If  the  people  acted  on  this  principle, 
to  seize  half  a  million  of  haggards,  guarded  by  the 
whole  community,  as  men  guard  their  lives,  might 
prove  an  impossible  task.  The  resistance  to  tithe  had 
been  nearly  universal,  yet  it  was  conducted  with  less 
loss  of  life  in  the  whole  island  than  befel  a  single 
parish  in  the  famine.  The  classes  who  had  grown 
accustomed  to  see  the  people  starve,  would  scarcely 
endure  to  see  them  massacred,  defending  their  daily 
bread.  Even  officials  of  a  humane  turn  were  said  to  be 
disgusted  by  their  unnatural  *  patience. 

Mitchel,  who  was  chairman  of  a  Confederate  meeting, 
towards  the  close  of  April,  stated  the  case  at  issue  with 
great  simplicity : — 

^^If  Ireland  yield  produce  enough  to  feed  eight  miUions, 

of  our  saiuts ;  we  will  throw  down  the  monuments  of  our  fathers ;  we  will 
level  Tara  into  the  valley ;  we  will  declare  Clontarf  a  fiction ;  we  will  efface 
the  very  foundations  of  DuDgannon ;  we  will  rifle  the  Rotunda,  and  fling 
down  the  old  seat  of  our  fathers'  parliament ;  we  will  set  the  capital  on 
flro,  and  sail  by  the  light  of  its  conflagration  to  the  unknown  island, 
where  the  murderous  tyranny  of  England  cannot  reach  us.  But  if  they 
cannot  find  us  such  a  lajid ;  if  there  is  no  such  land — and  there  is  not — let 
us  then  stay  where  we  are." 

*  *'  I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  a  man  in  high  office  in  Ireland, 
declared  that  he  wished  to  God  the  people  stopped  the  exportation  of  food 
to  enable  the  Government  to  take  strong  measures  for  their  protection. 
But  if  their  leaders  and  their  priests  encouraged  them  to  starve,  no  one  else 
could  keep  them." — Private  letter  penes  me. 


i  ■ 
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what  pftrticalar  eight  millioDs  in  the  world  have  the  fint  clum 
npoD  it  ?  Now,  it  is  fit  that  it  should  be  known  there  are  in 
Ireland  some  men  at  least  who  would  solve  thitt  question  in 
favour  of  the  eight  Irish  miUions,  and  who,  if  those  same 
millions  happen  to  bo  of  that  opinion  too,  will  help  theui  lo 
make  it  good." 

In  moving  the  first  resolution  I  developed  this 
thesis  in  the  plainest  langoage  I  could  employ : — 

"England  at  this  hour  is  teeming  with  wealth  and  plenty, 
yet  it  is  not  alle^vd  that  she  possesses  any  natural  advantages 
which  we  do  not  share.  England  does  not  starve.  Her  people 
do  not  die  in  myriadij,  or  fly  with  averted  eyes  from  her  shore. 
They  prosper  at  home,  and  glory  in  the  home  which  shelt«rB  and 
protects  them.  Haa  our  land  no  natural  rights  ?  Is  there  scime 
ordinance  of  God  by  which  we,  living  iu  the  same  latitudes  ami 
nnder  the  same  skies,  must  see  our  people  die  of  hunger  and 
naki'dnoss?  Let  us  not  blaspheme  Providence;  let  us  not  even 
blame  England;  the  fault  is  not  England's,  but  our  own.  It  is 
the  right  of  this  Irish  people,  and  their  sacred  duty,  to  protect 
tbt-niselves  agiiinst  all  aggressors  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  come 
they  east  or  west,  over  the  broad  Atlantic,  or  across  the  British 
Cliannel.  And  surely  the  time  haa  come,  while  we  still  suffer 
under  one  calamity,  and  await  another,  to  determine  the  cause  of 
our  misery,  and  to  take  sure  measures  for  our  protection.  The 
time  has  fully  arrived  when  the  country  should  come  together, 
Ly  some  adoiiuate  representatives,  and  say,  in  the  solemn  voice 
of  a  nation,  "  We  can  endure  no  more — we  can  look  on  this 
desulatiun  no  longer;  the  resources  of  Ireland  belong  to  the 
the  i"eople  of  Irelanil,  and  henceforth  must  meet  their  necessities ; 
and  this  we  will  maintain  though  earth  and  hell  say  No !  "* 

'  Dillnn.  nho  was  sot  present  on  this  occasion,  insisted  n  little  earlier 
with  w'riiTt  truth  tlint  the  Confederate*  were  not  innpireil  hj  hittred  of 
any  i'Ishs.  and  only  ilt'sired  tliat  natnral  justice  mi^ht  bo  accomplished. 
■■  tf  [H'akiinr  for  that  jiarty.  I  will  say  that  they  do  not  seoL  to  subvert  the 
law  but  rathur  to  establUh  it  in  the  attectioiis  of  the  people;  that  they  do 
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A  General  Election  was  at  hand,  and  it  seemed 
feasible,  with  the  aid  of  the  people  themselves,  to  con- 
stitute such  a  Parliamentary  party  as  would  render 
the  murderous  policy  of  the  Government  impossible. 
The  Irish  members,  good  or  bad,  were  treated  by 
the  Executive,  and  regarded  by  the  world,  as  the 
legitimate  spokesmen  of  the  country;  the  House  of 
Commons  was  ar  platform  to  which  all  Europe  was  an 
audience,  and  out  of  Parliament  representatives  have  an 
authority  which  could  not  be  successfully  assumed  by 
private  persons.  To  confer  this  authority  upon  men 
who  would  use  it  fearlessly  in  our  great  extremity  was 
nearly  our  last  resource.  It  was  determined  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  design  had  the  cordial  assent  of  the 
entire  party.  Those  who  afterwards  came  to  regard  aU 
Parliamentary  action  as  worthless  were  among  its  active 
supporters.* 

The  difficulty  of  giving  effect  to  this  design  was 
enormous ;  for  the  Confederation  did  not  lead  the  limited 
class  who  possessed  the  franchise.  The  young  and 
hopeful  were  at  its  command,  not  the  staid  and 
cautious,  still  less  the  selfish  and  timorous.      It  had 

not  aim  at  the  confiscation  of  property,  but  are  in  pursuit  of  wbai  they 
believe  to  be  the  only  means  of  avertme  that  confiscation ;  that,  in  fine, 
Uioir  efforts  and  their  hostility  are  not  directed  anunst  the  aristocracy  of 
Ireland,  but  against  the  system  which  has  made  tiiem  what  tiiey  are.  — 
**  Confederate  Meeting,"  Nation,  March  6th. 

*  "  By  returning,  staunch  Repealers  for  half  the  constituencies,  and 
stoutly  contesting  the  rest  in  the  face  of  government  influence,**  Mitchel 
wrot^,  "we  can,  if  we  wiU,  demonstrate  that  Ireland  looks  no  longer 
to  boons  or  ameliorations  from  beyond  the  sea — that  Ireland  wants  neither 
grants  nor  loans,  neither  boards  of  works  nor  soup  commissioners,  for  the 
future,  but  is,  once  for  all,  resolved  to  consume  her  own  produce — to  Utc 
upon  her  own  means,  to  have  and  to  keep  Ireland  for  the  J^ish.*' — Nation, 
March  6, 1847. 
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grown  with  prodigious  rapidity,  but  its  roots  were  not 
BO  rigoTOUS  and  widespread  as  its  branches.  Wherever 
the  oi^anisation  extended,  there  was  the  same  story : 
it  had  to  fight  for  existence  not  with  anti-Repealers,  but 
with  the  partisans  of  Conciliation  Hall.  Whenever  we 
meditated  starting  a  candidate,  it  was  their  hostility 
that  had  to  be  estimated.  If  the  Secession  had  taught 
O'Connell  the  unexpected  strength  of  independent 
opinion,  we  had  now  to  learn  the  immoveable  force  of 
habit,  and  the  permanent  authority  of  a  great  name, 
even  when  it  is  in  eclipse.* 

Bnt  sober  men  were  growing  impatient  of  cabals  at 
such  a  conjuncture,  and  the  cry  of  reconciliation  was 
again  raised  in  many  places.  Lord  Cloncurry  made 
himself  spokesman  of  this  sentiment  by  addressing  a 
public  letter  to  O'Brien,  recommending,  as  a  manifest 
duty,  an  immediate  reunion  of  Kepealers.     Dillon  had 

'  Fnim  Cork,  where  there  only  remained  &  Conpilistiou  Hall  mob,  the 
pilacstoil  class  havinif  dpsertod  it  en  mitsae,  this  remnant  waa  truublesonie. 
■'  On  MourlMj  night."  Me»g-hpr  wmto  mo.  from  that  city,  "  we  stood  o 
'   '    "  "  oJiilions  triiim  '      ■'  ....... 

At  Bi'lfast.  a 

e  still 

till!  CiiDcilinlioD  Unll  K^^ah-ra  who  were  to  be  dreaded.  About  this  time, 
Miti'hpl  and  Meatfber,  liavjuf;  sought  for  me  at  my  honae  in  vain,  the 
fi)rnu'r  wruti" ; — "  We  wanted  to  consult  joq  abont  this.  The  election 
loinniitte"  meeliiiE  in  Wieklow Stri'et  (Duhliu),  having  already  200  names 
'III  tiifir  ri'iitiisitioii,  piir|icim'  to  till  the  blank  in  with  the  name  o(  Meagher. 
H.'  has  lolii  thi-ra  tliat  he  will  takf  Boino  days  to  eonsiderit  before  iie  givea 
ail  answer,  itiid  as  it  is  a  very  serious  ifDostion  for  oa  all,  I  wish  you  would 
riiine  in  lo-tnorrow  I  .Monday!  and  help  our  deliberations.  On  Monday 
"v.-niiig  till'  Elwliiin  Committw:  are  to  meet  again.  O'Gorman  and  1  thiut 
ol  guilty  hi  it.  ami  we  should  have  Bomethiug  determined  before  then. 
Tlii'v  <'\|M'i.'(  to  gi'1  a  ^■'iiod  many  Protestants  tu  join  in  this  requisition,  and 
if  thiit  111-  rhiiic  III  nuj-  great  eileut— if  a  requisition  be  signed  say  by  400 
t-li-r[iir!<.  l<Hi  iif  tli'>ui  I'rcili'stiinls — it  is  pretty  plain  what  the  answer  onght 
to  Ih-.  Of  I'Oiirii'.  it  would  need  eaution.  Think  of  it  and  meet  oa 
to-Miorrnw."  The  eoiislituenej  was  DaNin.  where  there  could  bo  no 
iloubl  of  the  result  if  lU-pealers'wuro  united. 
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the  same  idea  in  his  mind.    He  wrote  to  me  just  then 
from  Mayo : — 

^^I  have  been  agitating  since  I  came  here  the  prospect 
we  were  talking  of  in  the  garden  the  last  day  I  saw  yon. 
O'Flaherty,  the  new  member  for  Qalway,  is  resolved  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  effect  a  reunion  (not  between  us  and  the 
Conciliation  Hall  jobbers)^  but  between  the  honest  Repealers 
throughout  the  country.  In  principle,  he  is  actively  with  ns,  and 
he  would  insist  on  all  our  conditions,  save  one — ^viz.,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Repeal  Association.  I  am  now  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  if  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  by  him  and  half  a  dozen 
men  of  his  kind,  and,  if  they  should  be  opposed  to  this  dis- 
solution, we  ought  to  give  way  on  this  point.  I  will  not  state 
my  reasons  here,  as  I  expect  to  see  you  soon/^   .    •    .,  . 

The  sentiment  at  length  penetrated  Conciliation 
Hall .  Father  McHngh,  a  clergyman  who  had  steadily 
adhered  to  the  Association,  declared  that  such  a  measure 
could  be  no  longer  postponed.  His  suggestion  was 
warmly  received,  and  he  proceeded  to  move  that  a 
conference  of  the  leading  members  of  the  two  organisa- 
tions should  be  held  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  John 
O'Connell  professed  himself  willing  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
Seceders. 

Among  the  Confederates  Dillon  strongly  fayonred 
the  proposal ;  it  was  a  waste  of  life,  he  said,  to  go  on 
as  we  had  been  doing.  The  people,  in  the  madness  of 
their  misery,  and  in  a  blindness  as  calamitous  and 
tragical  as  the  misery  itself,  were  more  disposed  to  stone 
us  than  to  listen  to  us.  I  took  the  same  view.  But 
we  found  unexpected  difficulties.     O'Brien  feared  that 
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Mr.  John  O'Connell  only  intended  to  make  a  feint,  not 
a  trace ;  and  feared,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the 
union  were  accomplished,  we  might  lead  our  friends 
into  a  trap,  as  the  Association  was  overwhelmed  with 
debt.  The  leaders  of  the  Dublin  artisans,  for  their 
part,  insisted  that  the  conditions  of  their  Remonstrance, 
which  in  fact  were  not  immoderate  or  unreasonable, 
should  be  complied  with.  Individual  Confederates 
made  special  difficulties.  Pigot  wrote  to  O'Brien  that 
if  a  reunion  took  place,  he,  for  his  part,  would  never 
consent  to  sit  on  the  same  committee  with  Joseph 
Henry  Donne,  Tom  Arkins,  Pat  Costello,  or  poor  old 
Tom  Steele.  "  As  to  physical  force  (he  adds)  I  think  it 
would  be  mere  abject  stupidity  to  endure  even  the 
name  of  it.  J.  O'C.  must  give  up  that  stuff  without  a 
word."*  And  he  warned  him  that  by  going  back  to 
Conciliation  Hall  we  should  lose  the  Conservative  Re- 
pealers, who  not  only  distrusted  but  detested  John 
O'Connell.  This  fear  was  certainly  well-founded.  I 
received  passionate  appeals  from  Protestant  Nationalists 
not  to  return  to  the  house  of  bondage ;  a  little  time, 
some  of  them  asserted,  would  see  a  substantial  move- 
ment of  Protestant  Repealers,  if  they  were  not  dis- 
heartened and  disgusted  by  finding  bigotry  and  corrup- 
tion condoned.  "  A  reunion  with  Conciliation  Hall 
would  be  destruction,"  one  of  this  party  wrote  to  me, 
"  for  Conciliation  Hall  is  now  merely  a  cudgel  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests."  A  gifted  woman,  who  had  never 
sat  in  the  same  room  with  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  but 
•  "  Cahinnoylo  Correepoadence." 
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whose  heart  beat  with  passionate  love  of  Ireland  and 
pity  for  the  sufiering  people,  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  any  other  will  but  theirs  would  prevail  among  the 
Celtic  race.  "  If  I  had  been  a  Boman  Catholic/'  she 
wrote,  "  I  would  have  been  a  Conciliation  Hall  Bepealer. 
I  would  have  paid,  shouted,  and  deserted  at  O'Connell's 
bidding;  I  would  have  loathed  all  rebels  against  his 
authority ;  I  would  have  transferred  my  allegiance  to  his 
nominee;  perhaps,  heaven  knows,  I  would  have  em- 
broidered a  banner  for  his  mean  ragamuffins  to  wave 
over  the  corpse  of  Ireland.  No,  no,  don't  go  back 
there."  * 

The  reasons  for  hesitating  were  certainly  strong. 
The  Association  was  as  bankrupt  in  character  as  in 
funds,  its  leaders  were  still  trafficking  in  Government 
patronage ;  and  the  Protestant  prejudice  was  not  un- 
founded. 

But  the  motives  for  reconciliation  far  outweighed 
these  objections.  The  solid  union  of  the  country  could 
be  had  on  no  other  terms.  By  reconciliation  alone  was 
it  possible  to  gain  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
without  the  Catholic  clergy  I  was  persuaded  that  the 
people  would  do  nothing.  With  them  what  might  they 
not  attempt  and  achieve  P    Pius  IX.  had  set  an  example 

*  A  beneficed  dergyman  of   the  diocese  of   Kildare  wrote  to  me 

Erivately  to  exhort  us  neither  to  ally  ourselveB  with  Old  Ireland  or  the 
mdloros.  The  Protestant  people  could  trust  us,  but  they  would  nerer 
trust  the  section  which  followed  Mr.  John  O'GonneU.  As  for  the  land- 
lords, they  would,  if  they  were  permitted,  do  by  the  Bepealers  as  they  had 
done  by  tne  Protestant  parties  which  supported  them,  use, them  and  betray 
them.  In  a  little  while  the  Protestant  people  would  moTe ;  they  only 
awaited  leaders  whom  they  could  trust  to  represent  them  faithfully  and 
adequately. 
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of  generooB  patriotism  which  would  influence  ecclesias- 
tics profoundly ;  he  opened  the  prison  door  to  political 
suspects,  called  together  an  Assembly  of  Notables  to 
inform  himself  of  the  wishes  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
remonstrance  of  Austriii,  that  he  was  setting  a  danger- 
ous example,  replied  that  he  feared  God,  and  feared 
nothing  else.  When  the  Cathohc  Church  in  Ireland 
not  only  feared  God,  but  feared  nothing  else,  the  day  of 
deliverance  would  not  be  far  off-  And  a  reconciliation 
while  O'Connell  lived  promised  advantages  which  might 
be  lost  by  delay,  for  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
his  death  would  embitter  the  contest  hopelessly.* 

But  above  all  it  was  the  one  practical  remedy  for 
the  weakness  which  left  the  people  a  prey  to  famine. 
If  the  design  wore  worked  out  successfully  we  might 
hope  to  see  a  great  League  spring  up,  consisting  not 
alone  of  the  reunited  Repealers,  but  of  powerful  recruits 
from  the  gentry  and  professional  classes,  whom  the  late 
terrible  season  had  converted  to  nationality.  Repeal, 
backed  by  the  famine,  might  become  more  powerful 
than  in  '43  ;  monster  meetings  would  revive  with  a  new 
and  desperate  intensity;  a  central  authority  in  Dublin, 

*  Au  BDonymaDB  friend  wrote  to  O'Brien  brforo  the  Secession  &  wtun- 
hig  wiiich  }ia<l  still  moro  sijfTiifieanpe  now ; — "  Keiip  your  presont  positioa 
for  the  Bake  of  your  poimtry.  If  you  lose  it  during  O'Connell's  lifetime  it 
will  be  immissilile  to  recover  it  ftfler  his  death.  .  .  .  The  people  wliom  he 
sii  served  during  his  lifetime  would  forget  his  faalts  when  he  was  in  his 
grave,  and  be  slow  to  transfer  to  an  opponent  ...  a  mnfidence  to  which 
he  was  justlv  entitled  while  he  lived.  If  hie  orenpation  were  goni'.  na 
»ion  it  must  on.  I  know  no  iither  man  capable  of  tabmg  his  place.  Yuii 
have  uo  knowledge  uf  Iho  writer,  but  he  knows  you  .  .  .  and  respects  you 
fur  ycmr  rank  ami  lineage,  and  particnUrly  oa  acconnt  of  your  having 
Iiiki'u  a  Rtj'p  downwards  to  assist  yonr  poor  countrymen  apwards." — A 
MunstiT  Celt  to  O'Brien,  "Cahirmoyle  ComBpondenoe." 
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powerful  as  an  elected  executive,  would  direct  the 
country;  and  a  serried  organisation,  rivaUing  that  of 
'82,  would  put  the  national  cause  in  a  position  not  to  be 
permanently  resisted. 

With  some  diflBculty  the  Confederate  Council  was 
induced  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  the  delegates  of 
the  Association,  and  a  conference  took  place.*  To  avoid 
the  sore  question  of  debt,  and  the  sorer  question  of  dis- 
reputable committee-men,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Asso- 
ciation and  Confederation  should  both  be  dissolved  and 
immediately  reunited  in  a  new  body,  whose  rules — ^to 
content  the  Old  Irelanders — should  be  submitted  to  a 
competent  lawyer,  and  which  should  be  independent  of 
English  parties,  to  satisfy  the  other  section.  The  new 
committee,  it  was  suggested,  might  consist  of  sixty 
members,  of  whom  the  existing  bodies  should  each  elect 
thirty.  Some  other  questions  were  raised,  which  will 
be  suflSciently  understood  from  the  result.  Mr.  John 
O'Connell  would  not  consent  to  dissolve  the  Bepeal 
Association.  He  was  reminded  that  his  father  had  dis- 
solved in  succession  the  Catholic  Association,  the  Anti- 
Tithe  Association,  the  Anti-Tory  Association,  the 
Precursor  Society,  and  the  Irish  Volunteers,  when  he 
found  them  no  longer  useful.     After  the  State  Trials  of 

*  It  y^bs  held  on  Tueeday,  the  4th  of  May,  '47.  The  Confedantion 
chose  as  their  delegates  Wilnam  Smith  O'Brien,  Charles  Gavaa  Dnifj, 
John  Mitchel,  John  B.  Dillon,  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  Richard  O'Gorman, 
jun.,  T.  D.  McGee,  and  Michael  Doheny.  The  delegates  of  the  Repeal 
AHsociation  were  John  O'Connell,  A.  R.  Stritch,  Edwwrd  Clements,  Thomas 
Steele,  John  Fergnson,  Patrick  Costello,  T.  M.  Ray,  and  Rev.  M.  Wynne. 
Father  McHugh  was  also  present  at  the  request  of  the  Association. 
An  official  report  of  the  proceedings  will  he  found  in  the  NoiUm  of 
May  8th,  '47. 
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'43  he  had  proposed  to  dissolve  the  Repeal  Association 
itself ;  and  if  in  '43  why  not  in  '47  ?  But  he  was  im- 
moveable. He  had  determiaed  apparently  that  no  union 
should  take  place,  and  he  succeeded.  But  he  could  no 
longer  escape  criticism.  Fr.  McHngh,  at  the  next 
meeting  in  Conciliation  Hall,  charged  him  with  creating 
the  difficulties  which  kept  the  people  asunder,  and  de- 
fending them  by  reasons  which  were  worthless : — 

"  Yon  talk  (he  eaid)  aLout  not  disaotving — why,  you  are  die- 
Bolved  already,  for  you  art  defunct.  ('No,  no.')  Saying 'No' costs 
notluQg,  I  say  '  Yes.'  If  you  arc  not  defunct,  let  me  aek  what 
political  power  do  you  possess  in  Ireland?  None  whatever. 
Many  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  bas  disappeared  from  this 
Hall.  I  don't  see  them  here ;  where  axe  they  ?  They  will  not 
be  connected  with  you  because  you  are  doing  no  good,  and  are 
unable  to  cffwt  any.  ,  .  .  There  was  another  point  on  which 
Bome  difference  arose.  I  mean  the  publication  of  accounts,  which 
was  osted  for  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  I  quite  agree  with  him  on  that 
subject.  M'by  sbould  not  the  accounts  of  this  Association  he 
published  ?  What  has  become  of  all  the  money  that  was  received 
by  tbis  body  ?  I  question  no  man's  honesty  or  integrity ;  but  I 
say  that  every  public  body  receiving  public  Biibscriptions  should 
account  to  the  public  for  that  money.  And,  further,  Mr.  O'Brien 
said  that  no  paid  officer  of  the  Association  should  be  a  member  of 
the  committee.  I  quite  agree  with  him  in  that  also.  It  is  very 
objectionable  that  any  paid  officer  should  have  the  power  of 
voting  in  committee,  because,  no  matter  how  honourable  he  might 
be,  the  fact  of  bis  being  a  salaried  officer  would  lay  him  open  to 
suspicion.  Mr.  John  O'Connell  proposed  that  the  proprietors  of 
ncwspaj)ers  should  not  be  members  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
O'Uricn  and  the  gentlemen  who  aet«d  with  him  objected  to  such 
a  proposition.  1  must  say,  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  Charles 
(lavan  Duffy,  he  came  forward  and  avowed  hia  willingneBs  to 
withdraw   himself  from    the   Aasociation,  if,  by  so  doing,  he 
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could   facilitate  a  cordial  co-operation,  among  all  classes    of 

Irishmen/^  * 

On  another  point,  where  the  evidence  of  a  priest 
was   peculiarly  valuable,   he  spoke  with  commendable 

plainness : — 

'^How  can  you  expect  Protestant  gentlemen  of  high  cha- 
racter^ of  strong  Protestant  feelings  who^  at  the  same  time^  are 
deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  nationality,  to  work  with 
you  if  the  practice  of  dragging  religious  subjects  into  your 
debates  be  not  discontinued  ? '' 

His  peroration  struck  awe  into  the  hearts  of  his 
audience  because  it  was  the  naked  truth,  and  a  truth 
of  awful  significance : — 

^^  I  am  convinced  that  not  one  soul  would  have  perished  of 
starvation  in  Ireland  had  not  this  unfortunate  dissension  broken 
out  amongst  us.  Who  has  caused  it  is  not  for  me  to  say;  but 
this  I  declare^  that  the  result  has  been  most  disastrous  to 
Ireland/' 

One  concession  Mr.  John  O'Connell  was  prepared  to 
make.  With  respect  to  the  Peace  Besolutions  he  was 
willing  they  should  be  amended  so  as  to  apply  only  to 
the  British  Empire.  Other  countries  were  graciously 
permitted  to  retain  their  natural  rights,  if  only  Ireland 
renounced  them  for  ever.  More  he  could  not  concede 
in  his   father's  absence ;    and  the  time  was  not  very 

*  It  was  proposed  to  insert  in  the  terms  of  reunion  a  condition  thai  the 
Nation  should  he  restored  to  its  original  position,  hut  I  requested  that  this 
might  not  be  done.  And  this  may  be  tne  most  convenient  place  to  state 
that  in  the  Irish  Confederation,  or  any  political  organisation  which  followed, 
during  my  connection  with  Irish  affairs,  I  did  not  permit  the  Ncction  to 
profit  a  penny  by  its  existence. 
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difltuit  when  his  father  would  letnro  to  Ireland  to  act 
f<Mr  himself : — 

"Within  the  last  ten  days,"  he  said,  "a  marked  change  has 
set  in,  and  thoog'h  not  so  rapidly  as  to  predict  a  speedy  return  to 
thia  Hall,  yet  wc  trust,  under  the  Providence  of  God,  that  many 
months  will  not  elapse — ^ven  if  the  improvement  be  only  at  the 
present  rat« — when  he  will  return  to  Ireland." 

The  attempt  had  come  to  nothing,  and  the  coimtrj 
was  assured,  in  the  few  joumaJs  which  adhered  to  the 
Association,  that  O'Brien  had  done  all  the  mischief,  and 
done  it  from  the  basest  motives.*  But  these  arts  no 
longer  prospered.  Conciliation  Hall  had  ceased  to 
deliver  oracles,  fur  above  all  thiugs  a  reverent  and  sub- 
missive audience  is  indispensable  to  the  oracle-monger. 
The  attendance  at  the  public  meetings  dwindled  to  a 
handful,  tlie  rent  fell  to  a  nominal  sum,  and  the  leader 
stood  aluue.  Like  James  II.  he  could  neither  placate 
opponents  nor  retain  adherents.  His  father  began  with 
a  dozen  followers  and  increased  them  to  millions ;  he 
began  with  millions  and  reduced  them  to  a  score  or  a 
dozen.  To  govern  the  well-disciplined  staff  of  the 
agitation  proved  to  be  a  task  beyond  his  strength  ;  and 

•  "  D"  yi.H  know  w)iat  the  people  of  Duhlin  think  of  Smith  O'Brien  ? 
Wliv,  mitliiit^  li'HH  thnn  tliat  ho  ia  in  the  [lay  of  the  Go  vera  men  t !  that  he 
IH  <luiii)j;  tlif  uork  nf  En^tnntl  for  a  '  counideratiiiu,'  and  that  he  is  nsing 
Ihi'  jiiauff  null  oM  uiies  of  the  Scccdcrs  as  Ilia  tools  iu  the  boueet  work. 
Thi.->  in  thi'  fi'i'ling  of  nlmuet  cverj  man  I  have  spoken  to  in  Dublin  about 
the  leader  of  ^i-rfKsiou.  i>>me  of  the  slinllow  Old  Irelanders  e&j  he  was 
iutlueneiHl  in  liiH  opposition  to  the  Liberator  through  vamty.  but  the  shrewd 
iiiie«  Hay  it  i»  for  a  Govemm.-nt  '  consideration.  — Walerford  Chronicte. 
It  KSH  proludily  eriticism  like  thia  wlii<-h  compelled  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Liinerirk.  Dr,  Ryan,  to  dee  la  re.  A  little  lah-r,  that  "no  words  conld 
adeqiiali'ly  i-ipn-ds  hia  iiinviction  of  the  nnimpeachable  integrity  of  Mr. 
Win.  Smith  O'Brien's  honour  and  uablcmishcd  character." 
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people  to  whom  it  was  still  a  subject  of  interest  heard 
with  amazement  that  at  length  the  Head  Pacificator 
and  the  chief  Inspector  of  Bepeal  Beading  Booms  had 
abandoned  Conciliation  Hall.* 

The  Irish  Party  had  failed,  the  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  National  Party  had  failed,  and  the  cry  of  the 
suffering  people  was  still  heard  like  the  wail  of  a  martyr 
at  the  stake.  It  was  impossible  to  accept  any  defeat  as 
final  in  such  a  case.  We  determined  to  appeal  to  the 
middle  class — especially  the  middle  class  Protestants  of 
Dublin — to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  coimtry.  One  of 
the  ablest  and  most  humane  among  them  f  had,  at  an 
early  period,  said : — 

^^  Let  us  meet  a  tremendous  danger  like  men  and  brothers, 
willing  to  encounter  all  risks  for  the  preservation  of  oar  own 
branch  of  the  human  family.'' 


And  this  is  what  we  hoped  they  would  do.  The  leading 
Confederates  made  lists  of  their  friends  and  acquain- 
tances among  this  class,  and  personally  canvassed  them 
to  undertake  the  task.  The  idea  of  a  council  of  safety 
was  already  seething  in  many  minds,  and  the  proposal 
was  well  received.  O'Brien  secured  a  few  country 
gentlemen,  and  Butt,  Le  Fanu,  Ferguson,  Dr. 
Maunsell,  and  Henry  Fitzgibbon  promised  their  assist- 
ance. Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen  was  eager  to  find  a  field 
where  he  could  be  useful  without  violating  his  convic- 

*  Captain  Broderick  finally  suffered  from  mental  aUenatum,  imder 
which  he  died  prematurely ;  and  poor  Steele  (we  may  hope)  fell  mider  the 
Kame  influence,  for  some  months  later  he  flunff  himself  into  the  Thamea, 
and  though  at  the  moment  he  was  rescued,  dieaof  the  effects  in  a  few  days. 

t  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Samuel  Ferguson. 
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tioDB,  and  he  threw  all  his  energy  into  the  project. 
We  were  impatient  to  begin  at  once,  for  the  need  was 
frightfully  urgent,  but  it  was  not  safe  or  possible  to 
huny  such  a  project.*     In  April,  Pigot  wrote  : — 

"  I  hope  700  will  be  patient.  In  my  mind  it  ought  to  be 
looted  to  as  a  matter  for  realisation  sometime  about  Christmaa, 
lliere  mast  be  much  discussion — many  conferences  with  Butt, 
Ferguson,  and  their  friends ;  much  correspondence  through  and 
by  them ;  many  gradual  accessions,  fur  we  must  not  soil  suoh 
great  names  and  ideas,  but  must  have  a  really  National  Council, 
or  none  at  all.  All  this  mud,  it  rightly  done,  take  a  long  time ; 
certainly  several  mouths." 

In  the  midst  of  these  intense  pre-occupations,  the 
news  was  suddenly  announced  that  O'Connell  was  dead. 
It  was  a  complete  surprise  to  Ireland.  Barely  a  fort- 
night earlier  his  return  to  pubUc  life  had  been  formally 
promised,  and  during  his  absence  to  sujjgest  that  he  was 
in  serious  danger  was  treated  as  an  offence.  He  was 
constantly  improving,  it  was  asserted,  and  almost  ready 


*  "  Lest  Mitchel  forgpt  to  write  to  jou.as  I  know  he  ititmiled.  1  meui 
n»w  to  \t\\  y»u  what  liaa  Ih^cii  iloue  in  the  matter  of  the  Nntioual  Cooncil 
since  you  li-lt  tuwii.  1  savf  Ft-rguson  (uoit  day)  sad  he  euttred  warmly  into 
ILl'  [>rujc<'t,  aud  proniispd  liis  i^u-operation.  He  has  sioce  been  <>iigagiDK 
othcrH  ill  the  scheme.  Mit<'hcl  and  Meaglier  saw  Le  Faun  and  Butt,  and 
lnjth  sri!  really  to  hrlp  it.  T)iey  aJso  saw  John  O'Connell,  and  bo  gave  a 
prouiiiti!  of  co-oueralioii.  on  which,  however,  thej  do  not  seem  dispo«ed 
much  lo  rely.  We  failed  on  O'Loghlen  yesterday.  Ue  had  just  received 
s  li'ltcr  fnini  yon.  aud  1  presuue  has  communicated  his  vieweto  ^nu.  Two 
or  three  other  Protenlant  gentlemen  of  less  note,  but  of  substantial  oseful- 
U'-~ti.  have  promiKi-d  help.  The  tlveaing  Packet  baa  had  an  article  calling 
III!  Rolwrt  Holmes  and  Mr.  Monsell  to  originate  eome  sncb  movement. 
The  Eveninif  Herald  also,  a  new  Conservative  paper,  addreascd  to  the 
clerity  of  the  EftHblisbcd  Church,  gave  its  direct  Bympatby  to  the  project 
t-i   broached  iu  the  Nation.     ,  .     We  do  not  like  tu  write  anymore 

al'Mut  it  in   the  Nution  lest  it  should  get  a  party  character." — Dnffy  to 
O'Brieu,  "  Caliiriiieyli'  Correniiondeuce. 
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to  resume  his  place  in  the  national  counsels.*  For 
nearly  two  months  he  had  travelled  slowly  through 
France,  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miley,  and  attended  by  Duggan,  a  favourite  valet 
long  in  his  service.  Early  in  May  they  reached  the 
Italian  Riviera.  They  paused  at  Genoa,  the  city  of 
palaces,  and  there  on  Saturday,  May  1 5th,  at  half-past 
nine  in  the  night,  he  died  without  pain.  The  bells  of 
the  Anunciata  tolled  while  the  great  Catholic  chief  was 
in  his  agony,  and  mass  was  solemnised  at  its  five-and- 
twenty  altars  for  the  eternal  repose  of  his  soul.  His 
latest  directions  were  that  his  heart  should  be  sent  to 
Rome,  where  it  is  piously  preserved  in  the  church  of 
the  Irish  College,  and  his  body  to  Ireland,  where  it 
rests  under  an  edifice  copied  from  the  most  ancient  and 
characteristic  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  island. 
In  Rome  and  in  Paris  his  death  was  commemorated 
with  the  same  distinction  as  if  an  illustrious  native  of 


*  The  annoimcements  on  the  subject  were  uniform.  Before  he  left 
London  a  Cork  newspaper  reported  that  he  was  fatally  stricken ;  the  Head 
Pacificator  in  Conciliation  Hall  (February  22nd)  contradicted  this  state- 
ment :  "  Now  I  tell  you,  men  of  Ireland,  that  O'Connell  is  not  dead,  nor 
even  dangfcrously  ill  in  London  .  .  so  far  is  he  from  being  in  danger 
I  can  tell  you,  on  the  very  highest  medical  authority,  that  there  is  no 
disease  of  the  heart,  or  any  organic  disease  of  any  kind  whatever."  On 
the  same  occasion  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  John  0*Connell :  "  He  is 
strictly  directed  by  his  medical  attendants  to  abstain  for  the  present  as 
much  as  possible  from  his  public  avocations ;  and  thev  assure  us  that  a  few 
months'  observance  of  this  restriction  will,  with  the  blessing  of  C^od, 
restore  and  preserve  him  to  us  and  to  poor  Ireland.'*  A  month  later 
(March  15th)  Mr.  John  O 'Council  was  still  more  confident  that  there  was 
nothing  serious  to  fear :  "  His  medical  attendants  counsel  his  immediate 
departure  for  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cheer  us  with  the  hope  of  his 
return  in  renewed  health  before  the  autumn."  At  the  beginning  of  the 
month  in  which  he  died  Dr.  Miley  wrote :  **  The  medical  treatment  of  the 
eminent  physicians  of  Lyons  promises  to  be  very  saccessfnl,  and  with  it 
we  look  tor  a  great  and  progressive  improvement.' 


» 
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the  country  had  died,  and  Ireland  prepared  to  pay  the 
last  honour  to  the  remains  of  her  great  Tribune.  The 
post-mortem  examination  disclosed  the  unexpected  fact 
that  lie  had  been  two  or  three  years  labouring  under  a 
fatal  disease,  which  impaired  his  mind  more  than  his 
body,  and  that  his  recovery  had  been  long  impossible.* 
The  death  of  their  aged  leader,  alone  in  a  foreign 
country,  touched  deeply  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people, 
A  popularity  almost  without  parallel  for  intensity  and 
duration  had  been  followed  by  a  sudden  reverse  ;  but  it 
was  not  against  the  man,  but  against  the  incredible 
policy  of  his  old  age  the  people  had  rebelled,  and  there 
was  a  revival  of  affection  in  which  his  mistakes  and 
shortcomings  were  cheerfully  put  out  of  sight.  Had 
he  left  one  man  of  heart  and  brains  to  represent  him, 
such  a  one  might  have  gathered  the  whole  people  anew 
under  one  banner,  provided  it  was  the  authentic  banner 
of  nationality.  The  Confederates  took  the  lead  in 
respect  for  the  dead  ;  they  resolved  to  wear  a  badge  of 
mourning  for  a  month,  and  to  attend  his  funeral  in  a 
body.  The  writers  of  the  Nation  treated  his  memory 
with  generous  respect,  without  recanting  the  censure 
which  his  alliance  with  the  Wbigs  had  wrung  from 
them.  The  estimate  they  made  of  the  dead  Tribune 
approximates  closely,  I  believe,  to  the  ultimate  verdict 
of  his  race  on  his  career.  His  powers  and  services  were 
recognised  as  immense ;    his  weaknesses  were  acknow- 

•  The  report  of  Dr.  Laoour,  who  miule  the  poil-moriem  examination,  ia 
died  in  "Young  Ireland,"  p.  531.  Dr.  Duff,  tbo  last  physician  whii 
attenilod  him  (at  Geuosl,  di-rlarod  that  "  a  constaut  tondcney  to  cerebral 
congestion  rendered  his  death  certain  at  no  very  distant  period." 
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ledged  to  be  in  a  large  degree  the  outcome  of 
position  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and  of  the  dangerous 
influence  of  unrestrained  power  at  its  dose.  Bom  in 
the  same  year  as  American  liberty,  and  reared  in  an  era 
of  revolutions,  the  age  was  not  indeed  the  father  of  the 
man,  but  assuredly  it  was  his  schoolmaster.  He  heard 
in  his  boyhood  the  drums  of  the  Volunteers,  and  while 
he  was  still  a  student  in  French  Flanders,  the  heir  of 
Charlemagne  and  Louis  le  Grand  was  guillotined  within 
sight  of  the  palace  of  his  race.  When  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  John  Keogh  and  Wolfe  Tone  were 
drawing  into  one  focus  the  friends  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty,  and  the  young  man  became  a  United 
Irishman.  But  he  was  not  a  revolutionist ;  when  they 
conspired  to  win  independence  with  the  aid  of  France, 
he  retired  from  the  Society,  and,  in  the  end,  entered  a 
loyal  corps,  founded  by  the  lawyers  to  support  the 
British  connection.  It  was  after  the  Union  his  public 
career  properly  began.  The  country  was  reduced  to 
impotence  and  despair  by  an  unsuccessful  rebellion,  the 
people  were  full  of  suspicion  from  recent  treachery,  and 
angry  and  unjust  from  hopeless  suffering  under  a 
partisan  magistracy  and  a  ferocious  yeomanry,  and  the 
very  name  of  resistance  was  a  terror  to  them.  There 
was  a  Catholic  agitation,  indeed;  but  its  leaders  had 
become  associated  with  the  United  Irishmen,  and  shiffed 
their  discomfiture.  At  a  time  when  secret  conspiracy 
was  hopeless,  it  was  a  memorable  effort  of  genius  to 
take  up  anew  and  perfect  a  system  of  peaceful  agitation 
which  might  be  accepted  by  such  a  people,  and  to  work 
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it  ont  through  painful  delay  and  discouragement  inch 
by  inch  with  imperturbable  patience.*  Before  his  time 
the  middle-class  Catholics  did,  and  were,  everything ; 
he  created  popular  opinion  in  Ireland  by  bringing  the 
actual  people  as  a  factor  into  Catholic  affairs.  But  this 
stroke  of  statesmanship  stajids  nearly  alone  ;  he  had 
not  either  in  the  movement  for  religious  liberty,  or  in 
the  national  movement  which  followed,  a  settled  plan 
worked  out  on  prescribed  lines,  like  those  to  which  the 
greatest  contemporary  statesmen  have  accustomed  us. 
The  first  Repeal  agitation  was  abandoned  after  the 
universal  people  had  been  pledged  to  it;  the  Anti-Tithe 
agitation  was  abandoned  after  passive  resistance  had 
rendered  the  collection  of  tithe  impossible ;  and  the 
second  Repeal  agitation  was  deliberately  permitted  to 
full  into  ruin. 

It  is  easy  to  see  now  that  his  power  and  usefulness 
would  have  been  immeasurably  greater  had  he  refrained 
from  promising,  at  the  outset  of  his  experiments,  more 
than  he  meant  to  perform.  But  he  could  not  escape 
the  penalties  of  bis  position.  The  spokesman  of  slaves 
striving  for  freedom,  be  believed  it  necessary  to  over- 
state his  case  in  order  to  fasten  attention  upon  it; 
and,  like  the  tragedy  queen,  he  protested  too  much. 


an»l  mau  by  it,  .... 

Hiiihority.  He  roso  bIovtIj,  and  throngh  a,  clond  of  imxtotlimcnta,  Aiter 
hf  h»l  been  jpnrs  st  wnrk,  we  find  him  doprocatin^  the  ide&  that  he 
lirt'b'ndml  Vu  any  aathority.  "  It  was  not  for  him  t«  lond  public  opinion 
■iiywlier^'.  He  jirolest^'d  ap^aiiist  an  opinion  going  forth  that  Catholic 
ailaira  had  fallmi  ho  low  as  to  render  it  noceasarj  to  make  him  the  director 
uf   them.'— Life   and   Speeches   of   Daniel  O'Connell.   M.P.,  edited   by 
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Whatever  he  did  was  shamefully  misrepresented  by  a 
partisan  press;  and  this  is  a  discipline  which  tends  to 
impair  strict  accuracy  and  delicate  rectitude^  unless  in 
the  exceptional  men  who  are  not  disturbed  by  slander. 
He  is  entitled  to  large  allowance ;  but  from  whatever 
moral  or  intellectual  deficiency  the  habit  sprang,  he  was 
undoubtedly  careless  of  strict  truth  when  his  purpose 
was  to  excite  rash  confidence,  or  to  strike  a  hard  blow. 
And  this  fault  had  an  evil  influence  on  the  people,  who 
loved  and  imitated  him.  He  taught  them  to  expect  at 
a  fixed  time  what  was  at  best  remote  and  difficult,  and 
a  people  accustomed  to  this  alcohol  grew  impatient  of 
the  insipidity  of  the  running  stream. 

He  was  gifted  with  a  noble  daring,  when  daring 
was  rare  and  precious  among  a  people  still  struggling 
for  the  fundamental  rights  of  civilised  men,  and  a 
stability  of  purpose  not  commonly  allied  with  a  mobile 
sensibility  and  vehement  passions.  He  was  laborious 
and  patient,  energetic  and  full  of  resources  ;  and  his  life 
was  a  model  of  persistent  industry.  If  he  had  set  his 
nation  an  example  of  sober  truth  in  word  and  action — 
an  example  so  needful  among  a  people  escaping  from  the 
degrading  shifts  and  subterfuges  of  a  long  dependence — 
and  an  example  of  unselfishness  like  that  by  which 
George  Washington  has  exalted  and  ennobled  a  national 
contest,  he  would  have  died  as  he  had  lived — the  undis- 
puted leader  of  his  race ;  and  his  memory  would  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  every  succeeding  generation. 

His  distrust  was  easily  awakened,  and  this  was  a 
deficiency  which  left  evil  results.     He  rarely  fostered 
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independent  thought,  and  his  death  bequeathed  a  great ' 
memory  to  his  country,  but  not  a  great  party.  The 
eldest  son  of  undisputed  authority,  says  tlie  proverb,  is 
a  slave,  but  the  second  is  a  rebel ;  and  the  generation 
which  outlived  bim  completely  escaped  from  the  control 
of  his  later  teaching.  When  he  was  dead  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  centenary  of  his  birth  was 
celebrated  vrith  a  memorable  exhibition  of  popular 
power  in  the  capital  of  his  oative  country ;  but  in  the 
vast  array  who  honoured  his  memory  there  was  probably 
not  one  man  under  sixty  who  believed  in  the  Peace 
Resolutions.  Many  of  them,  I  make  no  doubt,  rejected 
insurrection  from  the  agencies  which  Ireland  could 
legitimately  employ ;  but  it  was  on  grounds  widely 
different  from  the  "immutable  and  universal  principle  " 
which  broke  up  the  Repeal  Association.  And  the  men 
who  called  that  great  assembly  together,  who  projected 
the  national  movement  out  of  which  it  sprung,  were  the 
remnant  of  the  party  o%'er  whom  he  obtained  a  temporary 
victor)-.* 

Throughout  his  career  he  had  been  the  subject  of 
extravagant  reproach  and  extravagant  panegyric.     The 

*  Ho  irns  carclcBB  and  immethodic  io  bnBiacsa  affaim.  aud  a  liberal 
iiK-umu  <li<l  Dot  prutrct  liiiii  fruui  domestic  coDfusiou  niid  nony.  There  is 
a  rbararteriatic  aBvine  attributed  to  )iiB  brother  Jumes — a  hard,  shrend. 
jiriwiK'nius  man.  wiio  kept  clear  of  politics.  Ho  waa  aakcd  at  what  period 
OCiiunotra  monty  Iroubles  cnniinonced.  "  Well,"  he  replied,  "  Dan  was 
a  coujili-  of  rears  older  thau  me.  and  I  don't  remi'mWr  him  till  he  was 
fuiirti-en ;  but  lie  was  in  trouble  then,  and  neror  got  out  of  it  ainre." 
Auotlier  Miyin^  attributed  to  ihia  caustic  old  man.  in  later  times,  tickled 
hie  coiitoinjiorBrics,  who  knew  tbe  drumatit  penona.  Some  duo  asked 
him  wlir  a  Htatcsman.  ho  abto  and  el  ear- sighted  aa  his  brother,  had 
a|i|>ointe(t  a  oeuii-luuatie  to  bo  his  Head  Facilicator.     "  Why,  indeed  I " 

replied   Sir  James;    " Pra;,  wliu  the  d 1   else   would   tako   Boch   an 

othce  ?  " 
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truth  would  leave  him  the  reputation  of  a  leader  not  so 
free  from  self-seeking  as  Grattan  and  Washington,  not 
so  steadfast  in  purpose  and  indomitable  in  will  as 
Francis  Deak ;  but  one  who  through  a  long  life  had 
constantly  devoted  great  powers  to  a  just  cause.  An 
eminent  soldier,  who  had  no  personal  relations  with  him, 
has  vindicated  his  position  as  the  tribune  of  the  Irish 
people  on  grounds  which  are  sound  and  just.  Sir 
William  Napier,  writing  to  a  daughter  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  who  had  intelligible  reasons  for  distrusting 
O'Connell,  says : — 

''  You  are  quite  right  that  O'Connell  is  not  a  great  man^  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  he  gets  his  money  wrongfully  or 
meanly.  He  has  undertaken  a  great  and  excellent  work — the 
freeing  of  his  country  from  the  most  diabolical  and  horribly  mean 
tyranny  that  ever  was  endured ;  and  as  he  is  unable  to  do  it  by 
arms^  he  must  do  it  by  art.  Hence^  many  things  he  must  submit 
to^  many  mean  acts  he  must  commit^  because  he  has  to  deal  with 
the  meanest  and  basest  of  men.  You  judge  him  hardly.  He 
does  not  do  the  thing  in  the  noblest  way^  but  he  does  it.  If  he 
did  not  take  money,  he  would  be  driven  from  the  field  long  ago. 
If  he  fought,  he  would  have  been  killed  long  ago.  He  is  a 
general,  to  be  guarded  and  paid  for  the  sake  of  his  army  and  his 
cause.''* 

A  just  measure  of  his  capacity  is  the  immense 
influence  he  produced  in  Europe.  Balzac,  in  his  visions 
of  successful  ambition,  declared  that  his  aim  was  to  add 
a  fourth  to  the  band  of  illustrious  men  the  century  had 

*  Life  of  Sir  William  Napier.  In  the  same  book  one  finds  evidenoe 
that  Tom  Moore  was  disposed  to  jndge  him  less  generonslj  and  leas  wisely, 
I  think.  Writinfi^  to  Gleneral  Napier  after  the  first  Repeal  affitation,  he 
says :  ''  O'Connell  and  his  ragamuffins  have  brought  a  tarnish  on 
patriotism  which  it  will  never  recover." 
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produced — -Ifapoleoii,  Cuvier,  and  "the  incarnation  o£  a 
people,  O'Connell."  As  the  incarnation  of  a  people  he 
taught  two  generations — the  heirs  of  sorrow  and  slavery 
— to  assert  themselves  like  freemen.  If  he  failed,  as 
one  who  opposed  him  has  written,  "  he  failed  like 
Samson  and  Brutus,"  and  he  has  left  the  completion 
of  his  work  to  his  race  as  a  task  they  are  bound 
to  accomplish.* 

In  Dr.  Maunsel's  diary  one  gets  the  contemporary 
Conservative  view  of  this  event — the  \ievi  of  an 
honourable  opponent,  tainted  with  hereditary  pre- 
judice : — 

"  London,  May  22.  O'ConneH'fl  death.  Telegraph  to  the 
Tints.  "The  news  ie  disbelieved  here;  but,  though  not  im- 
probable, is  rtTfivcd  without  the  slightest  emotion.  O'Connell's 
di'iitli  will,  no  doubt,  accelerate  the  ripening  of  national  purposes 
in  till'  Conservative  mind.  But  I  dare  not  warrant,  until  I  see 
it.  tin-  length  to  which  cither  their  leaders  will  go,  or  the  g:entte- 
iiuiiiiv  multitude  follow  them.  I  experienced  no  emotion  at 
O'Ciinnell's  death,    for  I  never  either  loved  or  honoured  him. 


•  Thi-re  is  no  tlnnpcr  Hniiiii)r  an  enthnsiautic  aad  Kratefiil  pi'c)ple  that 
)ii«  nH'tiiury  s)iiiul<l  Itu  i[iiuli'i|UHlviv  honoured ;  but  is  thuro  nu  (iaiij-iT  that 
iIk'  iTrora  wbirh  we  iuliL'rilf<l  from  hia  ora  should  be  perpetuated  P 
li^nkiiiit  at  Iri'lHiid  from  a  pnNlif;ioiiB  distance  of  space,  which  Bccmed 
ir|iitvHlent  to  a  (fn*at  iM-riixl  oftiine,  1  eometimee  noticed  with  pain,  during 
till-  Inst  quarter  uf  a  I'eiilurv,  tlmt  an  intolerance  of  all  opjiottition  to  the 
fiiviiiirile  uf  the  hour,  au  im|intteiice  of  salutary  controversy  before  erave 
n-siiliiliouti  an-  taken,  tlie  claim  iron »  enforcement  of  plcdKcs  which,  after  a 
litlle  time,  becauio  obmilotc  niiil  were  thrown  aside,  a  fluctuating  policy 
wliii'li  ri'Ht  awav  lo-thiy  wiiiit  wiis  '■  woven  with  care  into  our  plan  '  only 
y.'-tiTil.iy,  aud  tin-  cucuiirHgcmeNt  of  two  inconaisteut  proposals  at  tlio 
>;iiiii'  (ill!!' — uric  of  nliii'li  ilesigiiMl  to  go  east,  the  other  west — were 
,1-  ivimiNiiii  in  the  ii)ri|j,tiiin  then  {H)pular  aa  in  the  days  of  O'Connell.  A 
)->licy  is  as  necessary  to  a  jiarty  as  a  chart  to  a  navigatiir;  a  unanimity 
jii'nim.-d  bj  «ilenciii^'dissciil  is  sure  to  prove  worthless  in  the  end,  aud  the 
!i-;idi'r  of  a  iHiptilar  (uirlv  is  only  safe  when  he  is  as  habitually  snliject 
t<^  fair  criticism  ai  the  leader  uf  n  parliament. 
A    A 
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But  those  who  have,  and  the  country  generally,  have  a  right  to 
bewail  his  fate  and  honour  his  memory.  Surely,  he  did  a  gianf  s 
work  in  his  day.  And  if  he  had  his  vices,  in  nothing  did  he 
more  faithfully  represent  the  country  he  belonged  to.  The 
luxuriance  of  his  errors  was  mainly  due  to  his  solitariness  as  an 
able  man.  The  Union  had  shorn  the  elder  race — ^the  Gbattans 
and  Currans — of  their  authority ;  while  the  Tones,  and  Emmets, 
and  all  the  other  men  of  real  ability  who  should  have  completed 
the  others'  work  had  been  ruthlessly  swept  away.'  ** 

The  reverence  which  the  Confederates  exhibited 
towards  the  dead  leader  was  not  reciprocated  by  his 
family;  and,  after  a  correspondence  between  O'Brien 
and  Maurice  O'Connell,  the  project  of  attending  the 
funeral  as  a  body  was  abandoned.  What  was  more 
unexpected,  it  provoked  sharp  dissent  from  their  own 
ranks.  Fr.  Kenyon  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Nation  fiercely- 
refusing  to  be  a  party  to  it.  He  denied  that 
O'Conneirs  death  was  any  loss  whatever,  or  that  a 
tribute  of  respect  was  due  to  him.  He  accounted  his 
removal  rather  a  gain  than  a  loss ;  and  the  proposal 
of  a  national  tribute  of  respect  exhibited,  he  con- 
ceived, an  insensibility  to  the  merits  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  annihilation  of  all  true,  holy,  and  just 
instincts.  If  you  respect  a  man,  he  must  be  respec- 
table in  his  totality;  but  the  dead  man  had  befooled 
his  country  before  his  death,  and  died  politically 
impenitent. 

Suppressing  dissent  was  one  of  the  worst  errors 
of  the  Bepeal  Association,  and  as  the  public  addon 
of  the  Confederation  was  called  in  question  by  a 
member,  I  could  not  refuse  Father  Kenyon  a  hearing ; 
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but  I  combated  the  nithless  doctrine  ivhich  refused  to 
recogDiBe  the  great  good  a  man  had  done  because  he 
had  also  done  some  wrong,  and  justified  the  action  of 
O'Brien  and  the  Council.  Father  Kenyon  desired 
to  follow  up  tlie  subject  with  a  second  letter  in  the 
same  vein,  but  his  objection  had  bad  a  fair  bearing, 
and  farther  controversy,  while  the  unburied  body  of 
O'Connell  lay  in  a  foreign  city,  was  declined  as  on- 
becoming  and  untimely.  He  regarded,  as  we  shall  see, 
this  proceeding  as  a  serious  offence  ;*  not  foreseeing 
that  the  end  of  his  own  career  would  ill  endure  to  be 
tried  by  the  stern  example  which  he  cited — that  a 
sinner  is  damned  for  his  sin,  though  be  may  have 
glorified  God  till  his  hair  blanched. 

The  death  of  O'Connell  was  immediately  followed 
by  an  event  which  he  had  often  solicited  in  vain — the 
meeting  of  an  Irish  Council  in  Dublin.  The  project 
which  the  Confederates  bad  silently  laboured  to  initiate 
a  few  weeks  earlier  was  at  length  accomplished.  The 
Irish  Council  was  designed  to  combine  the  authority  of 
station  and  wealth  with  the  vigour  of  popular  passion  ; 

•  On  the  olher  hnnd.  Pigot  wrote  to  O'Brien: — "The  Nation  qoit^ 
rpIiiivBn  my  foars  as  lo  how  our  party  would  treat  the  memory  of 
O'Connelli  nothing  has  been  wanting,  so  far,  at  this  time.  Of  conrse^I 
altude  to  the  Uadur  (DiiSy's.  I  presume)  and  not  to  the  piece  of  stilted 
eiaggeration  publishwl  under  the  affected  title  of  '  The  Duad.' " — ("  Cahir- 
iiioyle  CorreHpondence.")  Tlio  artielo  ohjected  to  was  Beilly's ;  but  I 
rather  think  tlio  title  was  not  his.  O'Brien  shortljr  afterwards  warned  me 
of  a  prejudice  Father  Kenyon 'a  letter  created,  which,  in  tho  end,  proved  a 
formidable  miNfortune.  "  I  am  told,"  he  said,  "  that  the  feeling  of  the  mob 
of  Limerick  is  Tcry  adverse  to  the  Confederation.  The  cry  about 
O'Connell's  death,  taken  in  connection  with  Mr.  Kenyon's  letter,  lias  done 
us  much  harm  there.  I  am  norry  that  wo  didn't  eipose  the  injustice  and 
falsehood  of  that  crv  at  the  time  when  it  waa  first  raised."  Tlie  mob 
of  Limerick,  as  we  shall  sec,  justified  his  fears. 
A    A    2 
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but  though  the  commercial  and  professional  classes  at- 
tended in  unprecedented  numbers,  the  gentry  were  but 
scantily  represented.  A  few  landlords,  of  whom  Mr. 
Monsell,  Mr.  Chetwode,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson  were  the 
most  notable,  took  a  constant  interest  in  it,  and  ¥dth 
Ferguson  and  O'Loghlen,  who  became  secretaries,  made 
a  genuine  attempt  to  deal  with  the  public  calamity. 
They  thought  that  under  the  Union  such  a  visitation 
of  Providence  ought  to  be  treated  as  the  common 
responsibility  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  this 
was  the  proverbial  oversight  of  reckoning  without 
their  host.  The  stronger  member  of  the  partnership 
had  determined  that,  though  there  should  not  be  a 
separate  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
protection,  it  must  be  peremptorily  isolated  in  its 
afflictions. 

The  Young  Irelanders  worked  on  committees  and 
took  a  modest  share  in  the  public  debates.  They  did 
not  insist  upon  any  of  their  special  opinions,  except  that 
the  corn  then  growing  should  be  kept  in  the  country. 
Mitchel,  as  chairman  of  a  sub-committee,  issued  a 
circular  to  Poor-law  Boards,  requesting  them  to  cause 
an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  food  supplies  in  their 
respective  Unions,  as  the  bases  of  a  decisive  measure  at 
a  later  period.  McGee  made  a  speech  of  wonderfiil 
power  and  skill  on  the  common  interest  all  classes  had 
in  saving  the  people.  A  country  gentleman  afterwards 
described  to  O'Brien  his  displeasure  at  seeing  "  an  ill- 
dressed  ill-looking  boy  "  presenting  himself  to  such  an 
assembl}',  and  his  amazement  when  this  boy  overcame 
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the  first  prejudice  and  won  close  attention  and  cordial 
aeaeot  thronghunt  a  long  speech.* 

The  Conservative  element  was  strong  in  the  Council, 
and  to  alarm  it  by  naked  nationality  would  have  beeu 
as  unfair  and  mischievous  as  the  sectarianism  of  Con- 
ciliation Hall.  But  there  was  naturally  much  private 
conTeraation  on  the  subject,  and  the  men  of  best 
character  and  station  among  this  party  admitted  that 
they  had  contemplated  becoming  Federalists,  and  would 
willingly  be  something  more  if  they  could  be  effectually 
protected  against  "  democracy  and  the  priests."  But 
what  we  M'uuted  was  not  barren  professions  of  nation- 
alily,  but  an  absent  to  measures  which  would  save  the 
people  in  the  current  year,  and  this  was  not  to  be  had. 
A  aub-coramittee  of  the  most  liberal  members  to  whom 
tile    question  of    Tenant  Right  was  referred    did   not 

•  Tliis  was  the  contemporary  teatiinony  as  to  the  demeanour  of  (he 
Tonne  IrcUuiUrs,  as  one  may  still  we  in  the  correspondeuce  o(  the 
pcriixl : — "  U'liOffhlrn  aiul  FerfrusoD  assured  mo  that  onr  frienda  had  won 

fiildi'D  ojiinious  in  tlio  Council,  by  their  eoortcsy  and  forbearance,  ho  that 
think  tliero  was  no  just  ground  for  Murray's  apiirclieuHiona.  1  am  sure 
MrGee's  Hjweeh  did  us  g^rpat  fcooA.  And  it  is  out  of  the  question  that 
im-n  who  may  lone  the  ttjinimthy  of  the  [leople,  by  appearing  t<)  countenance 
opinions  »pc)ken  in  the  Council  should  sit  By,  diimb  dogs.  However,  the 
HHuie  nioilcratiou  that  has  been  eihibited  ought  to  bo  continued." — Duffy 
lo  O'Brien  ("  Cahirmi)yle  Correttpondenee.")  "  1  was  gratified  to  find  that 
the  (Jcmnc'il  of  Nalioiiai  Protection,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  has 
poiimieDcml  so  quietly ;  aii<)  <^Dsiderably  relieveii  likewise  by  the  niodcral« 
lone  oF  your  luailer  ;  for  from  the  way  vou  wrote  to  Figot  and  me.  I  had 
Bjipri'linided  too  noisy  a  welcome  of  the  Conservative  demonstration,  which 
I  ihiiik  now  and  luTeaftj^r  would  be  the  worst  jKilicy  on  the  part  of  the 
S'ltioa.  Let  tin'  Con-ervatives  approach  Repeal  as  much  as  possible; 
bnt  beware  of  scarinp  tlie  timid  or  wavering  among  thorn  by  any  untimely 
lnini]>etiiig  of  the  ultiiuHto  consequences  of  their  accession.  The  publica' 
tioii  of  the  iirnoeeding?!  of  the  Cunneil  is  a  wise  move.  We  shall  see  now 
wliat  Butt  and  \.e  Farm,  and  the  other  minds  of  the  young  Conservative 
jiartT.  have  to  say  tc)r  themselves.  Where  is  Gray  Portcrl  This  surely 
would  be  above  all  others  tlie  opportunity  for  hiin.  And,  bating  his 
.■rotohelM,  then       '  ■  "     "^^'     '     "   ' 


all   others  tlie  opportunity  for  , 
u  haa  merit." — H'offM  to  Duffy. 
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venture  to  go  further  than  to  recommend  compensation 
for  improvements  which  had  been,  officially  registered, 
and  by  way  of  tenure  a  twenty-one  years'  lease,  at  such 
a  rent  as  a  solvent  tenant  would  pay;  while  a  right 
was  reserved  to  the  landlord  to  extinguish  aU  claims  for 
compensation  at  pleasure  by  paying  the  tenant  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  present  value  of  the  improvements. 
On  the  cardinal  question  of  keeping  the  harvest  in  the 
country,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
food  resources  of  next  year,  and  as  a  General  Election 
was  at  hand  the  Council  adjourned  till  autumn. 


NOTE  ON  CHAPTER  H. 

The  Couucil  of  the  Confederation  conmsted  of  the  following  gentle* 
men: — 

William  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P. ;  John  Shea  Lalor,  J.P.,  Gnrteenroe ;  John 
B.  Dillon,  barrister;  Francis  Comyn,  J.P.,  Woodstock;  BiobertOrr,  Bray 
Lodge ;  John  Mitchel ;  Luke  Shea,  J.P.,  The  Kennies,  Conntj  Cork ;  Robert 
Cane,  M.D.,  J.P.,  Kilkenny;  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  barrister;  James 
Haughton,  merchant;  Richard  O'Gorman,  sen.,  merchant;  Denny  Lane, 
barrister,  Cork;  Edward  F.  Mnrraj,  C.E.,  London;  Thomas  F.  iM^er, 
Waterf  ord ;  John  Martin,  Loughome ;  M.  J.  Barry,  barrister ;  G^ige  Smith, 
Liverpool ;  F.  Brady,  T.C.,  Cone ;  Richard  0'Gk>rman,  jnn.,  barrister;  James 
Cantwell;  Joseph  Duffy,  M.D.,  Finglas;  T.  B.  MaclkLknus,  Liverpool; 
Michael  Crean;  Michael  R.  OTarrell,  barrister;  Martin  MaeDermot^ 
architect;  C.  H.  West,  M.D. ;  James  Koely ;  Isaac  S.  Yarian,  Cork;  D.  F. 
McCarthy,  barrister ;  P.  J.  Smyth,  Kilmainham ;  Charles  Taaffe,  barrister ; 
T.  Do-in  Reilly;  T.  D.  M'Oee;  Patrick  O'Donohoe;  J.  Gilligan,  late 
Inspector  of  Dublin  Repeal  Wardens ;  and  Nicholas  Harding. 

The  original  policy  of  the  Confederation  has  been  often  misstated  by 
writers  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  facts,  as  aiming  from  the  begin- 
ning at  physical  force.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  (Jan.  19th, 
1847),  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  Parliament 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  of  which  Mr.  Mitchel  and  Mr.  Reilly  were 
members.  A  standing  Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  on  the 
motion  of  Mitchel,  and  the  rules  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Menn,  Q-C,  to 
obtain  his  opinion  on  their  legality,  on  a  motion  proposed  by  Dillrai,  and 
seconded  by  Mitchel. — MvMde  Book  of  the  Irish  Gonjederation, 


CHAPTER  ni. 

THE  QBNEBAL  ELECTION  OF  1847. 
As  O'ConneU  died  in  the  middle  of  May,  it  was 
expected  that  his  fiineral  would  take  place  early  in  June. 
But  June  passed,  and  after  June  July,  without  the  body 
being  brought  to  Ireland.  When  it  reached  Birkenhead, 
within  a  few  hoars'  sail  of  Dublin,  it  was  detained  four 
days  before  embarkation.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this 
inordinate  delay?  A  General  Election  was  about  to 
take  place  in  Augpust,  and  the  angry  spirit  of  the  time 
affirmed,  without  scruple,  that  the  funeral  ceremony 
was  reserved  to  swell  the  reaction  which  had  followed 
O'Connell's  death,  and  to  utilise  it  in  favour  of  his  son. 
For  Mr.  John  O'ConneU  had  been  formally  installed  as 
li  is  father's  successor  at  Conciliation  Hall.  Various 
bishops  and  archbishops  sent  him  their  congratulations 
and  a  little  money,  and  exhorted  him,  by  the  memory 
i<i  the  dead  Tribune,  to  perform  impossibilities.  One 
iiffds  to  recall  a  great  nation  encour^ing  Richard 
Cromwell  to  ascend  Ohver's  chair  of  state,  or  a  great 
army  turning  their  eyes  hopefully  to  the  feeble  hoy  who 
inlierited  the  name  of  Napoleon,  to  forgive  this  fatal 
error  at  such  a  moment.  The  one  purpose  Mr.  John 
O'ConneU  could  accomplish  was  to  distract  a  nation  in 
its  hour  of  greatest  need.     The    creative  energy  of  a 
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born  leader,  who  strides  to  the  fix)nt  in  an  hour  of  peril, 
is  a  memory  to  stir  the  heart  and  imagination  of  a 
distant  posterity  ;  but  an  incapable  pretender,  who  knew 
he  could  accomplish  nothing,  but  was  bent  on  thwarting 
those  who  might,  suggests  reflections  of  another  cha- 
racter. 

The  success  of  a  leader  must,  sooner  or  later,  depend 
on  his  capacity  to  lead.  If  the  son  of  a  lawyer  assumes 
his  father's  gown,  he  does  not  necessarily  inherit  his 
clientele,  nor  does  the  son  of  a  politician.*  But  the 
reaction  of  gratitude  and  aflFection  for  O'Connell  which 
had  set  in  made  it  possible  at  the  moment  to  seem  to 
lead.  It  was  sailing  with  wind  and  tide.  The  Associa- 
tion called  on  the  country  to  rally  round  it  anew,  and  to 
support  Conciliation  Hall  Bepealers,  and  no  others,  at 
the  coming  election. 

The  funeral  procession  took  place  in  Dublin  on  the 
5th  of  August,  and  though  the  state  of  the  country 
naturally  diminished  the  attendance,  and  lessened  the 
enthusiasm,  it  was  a  great  and  solemn  spectacle.  He 
was  buried  in  Glasnevin,  where  Curran  preceded  him, 
and  where  many  distinguished  Irishmen  have  since  been 
laid.t 

*  A  scornful  critic  at  the  time  soinmed  up  the  facts  in  a  sentence  : — 
''  The  kiug  of  the  forest  is  dead,  and  there  is  neither  lion  nor  lion's  cub 
to  fill  his  vacant  place.  A  seryiceable  pack-horse,  indeed,  is  ready  to 
ascend  the  throne;  but  as  his  roar  will  not  arrest  the  hnnter  in  mid-ehase, 
or  his  paw  strike  down  the  rival  tiger,  that  arrangement  wiU  manifestly 
not  answer." 

t  Dr.  Maonsell's  note  on  the  ceremony  in  his  Diary  estimates  it  dif- 
ferently, but,  I  think,  less  justly : — 

'*  August  6th. — 0*Counell*s  funeral.  The  exhibition  was  a  very  poor 
one :  poor  especially  in  the  article  of  grief,  which  no  one,  great  or  small, 
seemed  to  feel  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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The  reproach  commonly  levelled  at  the  Confederates 
at  that  timB  was  that  they  had  murdered  O'Connell.  If 
it  were  said  that  the  Whigs  had  murdered  him,  or  that 
bis- son  had  brought  down  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave,  the  suggestion  would  not  have  wanted  proba- 
bility; bnt  it  was  hard  upon  men  whom  he  had  per- 
emptorily forced  out  of  his  sphere  of  action,  and  bad 
pnraned  into  their  privacy  with  imputations  which  time 
has  proved  to  have  been  unfounded.  We  were  held 
responsible  for  Fr.  Kenyon's  exaggerated  language,  for 
the  Secession,  and  for  the  reaction.  Gentlemen  who 
had  got,  or  were  still  expecting,  employment  from  the 
WhigB,  went  up  and  down  lamenting  the  injustice 
to  which  the  country  had  lent  itself.  It  soon  became 
plain  that  a  RcrioiLs  impression  was  produced  on  a  people 
wlio  are  most  accessible  through  their  affections,  and 
that  we  were  witnessing  one  of  the  rapid  transitions  in 
popular  feeling  not  uncommon  in  the  annals  of  an 
emotional  race.  The  long-protracted  funeral  fed  this 
sentiment,*  and  rendered  O'Connell's  death  a  new 
element  of  trouble  and  confusion.  It  became  a  point  o£ 
honour  with  many  honest,  simple-minded  persons  to 
hate  men  whose  public  career  was  without  a  stain,  and 
who  alone  united  zeal  and  capacity  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  promise  any  useful  guidance  to  the  people.  Among 
mobs  it  took  the  only  form  of  expression  they  under- 
stood ;  they  threw  stones  "  at  the  men  who  had  killed  the 
Liberator."     The  one  drop  of  blood  principle  was  not 

•  ■■  ArohiBolopicnI  Tracts,"  "  Amhalraidb,  thf  bob  of  DaUii.  gainpiJ 
iiinf  hnttlfs  hy  acft  siiii  li-n  bjiKlcs  bj  Uud  bj  eLhibitinR  the  dead  fckjdj  of 
hJH  father." — Hy.  Fiachrach. 
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considered  applicable  to  the  cafie,  for  our  public  meetings 
were  assailed  with  bludgeons  and  stones  in  widely  sepa- 
rated places.  In  Dublin,  three  weeks  before  the  funeral, 
as  we  returned  from  a  meeting,*  an  organised  attack 
was  made  on  the  Confederates,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
evening,  Eichard  O'Qorman,  senior,  a  comely  and  digni- 
fied gentleman,  well  advanced  in  years,  was  maltreated. 
As  no  one  was  better  known  or  more  generally  esteemed 
in  the  city,  there  was  wide  indignation.  It  was  easy 
to  guard  against  a  renewal  of  the  attack  by  selecting  a 
Confederate  police  out  of  the  vigorous  young  men  who 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  Confederates,  and  this  was 
immediately  done;  but  the  outrage  disheartened  and 
dispirited  men  at  the  moment  to  an  extent  that  was 
alarming.  It  seemed  as  if,  in  the  language  of  Henri 
Heine,  there  was  no  longer  a  nation,  there  were  only 
factions.  Some  talked  of  retiring,  as  if  such  a  people 
were  not  worth  an  honest  man's  labour.  Bichard 
O'Gorman,  who  was  naturally  much  moved  by  the 
assault  on  his  father,  asked  O'Brien  to  consider  whether 
the  experiment  of  teaching  and  serving  the  people  had 
not  been  fully  made  and  been  completely  unsuccessful.*}" 

•  July  16th.  '47. 

t  "  We  have  been  now  for  some  months  setting  onrprinciples  before 
the  Irish  people.  They  have  denied  us  their  support.  The  most  powerful 
class  in  Ireland  have  ^yen  their  adhesion  to  the  system  we  deprecate^  and 
denounce  us  or  stand  oy  in  silence  while  their  fellows  assail  us.  Tha  Pro- 
testants have  left  us  to  fight  their  battle  unaided.  In  fact,  we  have  been 
abandoned  by  all  except  the  Dublin  Remonstrants  and  a  few  men  bere 
aud  there  in  the  provinces.  Now,  thus  situated,  what  good  can  we  do  P  I 
believe  we  cannot  crush  the  Repeal  Association.  Proving  it  to  be  oormpt 
is  hut  a  recommendation  to  a  demoralised  people.  Think  of  Bishops  Oant- 
well  aud  MacHale,  and  of  Dillon  Browne,  and  Somers.  What  hope 
is  there  when  such  men  dare  do  such  things  ?  The  question  then  la — 
Have  we  given  the  people  a  sufficient  trial  P  Or  ought  we  continue  to  teadi 
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Bat  in  truth  mobs  are  everywhere  alike,  ready  to  do 
to-day  what  they  will  repent  and  execrate  to-morrow. 
It  was  in  the  modern  seat  of  English  democracy  that  a 
mob  burnt  Priestley's  library  because  he  was  suspecti?d 
of  being  a  Democrat ;  it  was  in  imperial  London  that 
a  mob  followed  a  frenzied  Scotch  lord  to  arson  and 
murder.  Davis  taught  the  true  doctrine  when  he  told 
the  applauding  audience  on  Burgh  Quay,  "  If  your , 
shouts  were  given  to  our  enemies,  and  your  curses  to  us, 
we  would  work  exactly  as  we  are  doing." 

The  General  Election  of  1 847  w-ill  repay  the  careful 
study  which  an  historical  student  bestows  on  a  decisive 
campaign.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  help 
themselves,  and  its  incidents  will  enable  him  to  esti- 
mate what  it  was  possible  to  accomphsh  on  their  behalf 
at  that  time. 

The  idea  of  the  Confederates,  and  of  the  best  men 
in  the  Irish  Council,  was  that  if  a  body  of  representa- 
tives were  chosen  of  capacity  and  devotion,  such  as  a 
nation  in  extremity  ought  to  send  out  to  speak  its  last 
word,  they  might  still  render  impossible  the  barbarous 
policy  of  the  Govern  raent.  The  administration  at  that 
time  consisted  of  men  without  clear  insight  or  strong 
convictions  j  some  of  them  were  old  beaux  superannuated 
in  the  drawing-room,  who  found  a  new  excitement  in 

r  li.-'te  nnKillinir  pnpils  ?  Or  vrith  one  manlj,  aorronrful.  last  eipoeition  of 
i,iir  vipW9.  li'arp  tlipm  in  tlivir  puilt  und  misery  until  they  see  still  further 
ihe  cou.w^nourcs  iif  tlirir  fiillv  i-  Tlies^  are  serious  quegtioua  i  and  I  feel  I 
am  not  eodiwlcnt  to  jiiilj.'^-  •>{  Ibeiii.  I  know  my  mind  baa  been  prejudieed 
and  warpecl  iiy  wlLat  I  liHve  seen  and  heard  for  these  last  few  weeks, 
Mlxive  all  by  tlie  flceiii-  of  Tiiiirsday  night."—"  Cahirmojle  Correspon- 
dt-uce,"  OGonuan  to  O'Brien,  July  17th,  '47. 
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flirting  with  public  affairs,  while  others  were  mere 
pedants  or  mere  fribbles.  Their  weakness  was  Ireland's 
opportunity.  If  they  could  not  be  persuaded  they 
might  be  shamed  or  intimidated  into  justice.  Bat  the 
unhappy  country  was  represented  by  men  who  rendered 
the  name  of  Irish  member  a  word  of  reproach,  who 
trafficked  in  petty  employments,  and  even,  it  was 
believed,  accepted  personal  alms  from  the  Treasury, 
while  those  who  were  blameless  were,  for  the  most  part, 
ciphers.  To  elect  seventy  Nationalists,  which  could 
easily  have  been  done  in  1844,  was  not  to  be  expected 
while  the  Eepeal  Association  was  in  alliance  with  the 
Whigs,  but  the  number  elected  was  of  trifling  impor- 
tance compared  to  their  character.  They  ought  to  be 
men  as  familiar  with  the  wants  and  resources  of  the 
country  as  is  a  discreet  merchant  with  his  personal 
affairs,  and  whose  hearts  were  steeped  in  its  memories 
and  hopes.  O'Brien  was  such  a  man  ;  but  to  find  him 
seventy  associates  was  not  easy.  Among  the  Con- 
federates, Meagher  and  O'Qorman  could  have  been 
induced  to  undertake  the  task ;  Dillon  did  not  consider 
his  income  justified  him  in  promising  to  give  up  his 
profession  and  live  in  London ;  Mitchel  and  I  refused 
to  endanger  the  Nation  by  habitual  absence  from 
Ireland  ;  and  among  the  special  representatives  of  the 
Young  Ireland  party,  we  could  find  no  other  candidates. 
But  we  felt  freer  to  deal  with  the  circumstances  because 
we  manifestly  had  no  personal  aims  to  serve,  and  we 
took  up  in  a  sober,  practical  spirit  the  task  of  re- 
organising   the    Parliamentary   Party.      The    private 
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correupondence  o£  the  period  is  full  of  the  preliminary 
work.*  What  is  most  discernible  is  the  aniTersal 
desire  among  the  constituencies  for  moderate  men— 
that  discreet  class  who  stand  aside  when  principles  are 
vindicated,  and,  when  the  battle  is  over,  present  them- 
selves as  unobjectionable  candidates  for  the  laurels. 

The  Confederates,  in  an  address  signed  by  O'Brien, 
appealed  to  the  country  to  select  men  devoted  to 
nationality,  of  personal  integrity,  and  of  capacity  and 
training,  fit  for  such  a  trust,  without  regard  to  sectional 
divisions.  The  Repeal  Association  insisted  that  the 
sole  and  sufficient  qualification  was  to  he  a  member  of 
that  body  ;  and  as  it  had  no  candidates  at  its  disposal, 
they  were  maoufactnred  by  the  process  of  admitting 
new  men  acceptable  to  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  and 
ambitious  of   gettini,'  into  Parliament,  who    generally 

•  ■'  The  rcsnit  of  tlie  Drofrheda  inqnirj  is  th»t  otir  friendB  think  Sir 
C'llninn  U'Loffhleu.  or  eome  iiiixlerat«  man.  wonld  be  returned,  but  not 
M-'airluT  ur  (J'Gurniaii.  Tliis  is  rank  cowardiee.  but  there  ia  no  cure  at 
pri'M^ut.  Carluw  is  dispost.'d  of  to  a  Whig  (Juhn  Sadlier.  aftorwarda  bu 
nirtiiriiiiiH  I.  I  S4^nd  vou  a  circular  I  (inx-ured  from  that  bvruugh,  Fagau 
will  i-laad  <for  Cork  ritv)  if  a  secoud  suitable  candidate  can  be  fonnd. 
Sir  Jnbu  McNeill  is  8[><)keu  of.  aud  we  have  directed  the  jiarticK  meotion. 
me  him  to  R-et  exact  iuforiuatiou"  ..."  Mr.  Rom  ^of  BladcuHburgh I 
was  out  of  toffu.  but  I  saw  him  jestcrdaj.  He  will  not  atteiunt  to  get  a 
"•'at  in  tbi:^  Parliament,  and  his  resolution  is  taken  on  gmutida  that  do 
honour  to  his  feelings  as  a  gentleman.  It  appears  that  some  of  his  Tory 
frinu'Ia  Id  Xewrv,  »u>j«rtiiijr  that  he  was  a  R^iiealer,  iiivsscd  bim  ou  the 
subject.  And  Ri.s  answer,  though  of  course  not  t,  denial,  amounted  lo 
^uc'h  an  evasion  of  the  truth  as  has  outraged  hia  conscience,  and  he  is 
rleieruiined  to  puni-'h  himself  bv  making  no  farther  attempt  on  anv  si'iit 
f..r  the  present  '■...-  Hwbiet.  of  Youghal.  wrote  to  Dilhm  and 
Dnhi'iiy  fur  a  eaiididate  for  that  liorough.  not  opcnij  committed  to  either 
H'l'ti'in  of  Refiealers.  I  s)Kike  to  Leslie  Foster  withont  mentioning  anj 
cii-Iilueiii-y.  and  1  find  he  will  uof  Uke  the  anti-place  pledge.  He  thiuk-s 
iiUi'es  an  elrellenl  resource  for  voung  geutlemen  of  moderate  fortune  .  .  . 
Rii'hard  OGoritian  saw  U'Uorman  Malion  in  Liverpool  last  week,  and  I 
f.iuc-y  if  he  gets  into  Ennis  he  will  help  ua  all  he  can." — "  Cahirmujle 
C.irrespoDdencc.''     Duffy  to  O'Brien. 
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paid  a  subscription  of  five  pounds,  and  came  t«^  > 
knowTi  as  Five-Pound  Repealers.  The  men  who  lu*: 
voted  against  Lord  George  Bentinck's  railway  sch<rine 
and  against  the  proposal  to  improve  Irish  fisheries,  tb 
most  discreditable  of  the  band  who  bought  and  s^I-i 
places,  were  individually  received  and  warmly  reom- 
mended  for  re-election  by  John  and  Maurice  0'Conn»*ll 
These  were  the  friends  to  be  relied  on,  and  "  in  thr 
name  of  their  perishing  fellow-countrymen,  in  the  nam^ 
of  God,"  they  exhorted  the  constituencies  to  supper 
"  only  such  true  Repealers."  The  question  upon  which 
the  success  of  the  experiment  turned  was  place-beggins: 
To  choose  men  who  would  negotiate  f«ir  persiiiui 
favours  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  t 
render  any  success  in  the  national  object  hopeless.  Tb^ 
Confederates,  and  many  men  who  without  being  C'li- 
federates  recognised  the  necessary  conditions  of  th*- 
case,  propctsed  a  pledge  to  repeal  candidates  asr^inst  th:* 
practice.  But  the  people  were  warned  that  these 
theorists  were  at  bottom  their  enemies,  "  the  men  wh" 
had  killed  the  Liberator,"  and  that  their  projects  wt»n* 
absurd  and  wicked  ;  and  the  people  in  their  sore  ex- 
tremity could  discriminate  imperfectly  between  truth 
and  duplicity. 

Mr.  John  O'Connell  set  the  example  of  refusing  to 
take  the  pledgi*.  If  the  name  he  bore  was  not  an 
adt'quate  guarantee — which  with  a  brother  and  two 
brothers-in-law,  and  a  train  of  cousins  and  comrades  in 
oWuv,  for  wliic'h  they  had  abandoned  their  principles, 
perhaps  it  was  not — he  would  condescend  to  no  more. 
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On  these  conditions  tbe  populace  of  Limerick  city, 
where  the  middle  class  were  mostly  Confederates,  elected 
him.*  But  this  was  not  enough.  For  further  ^c/at 
Kilkenny  city,  where  half  of  the  population  were  receiving 
public  relief,  elected  him  also.  If  the  reader  is  ignorant 
how  far  his  "  adequate  guarantee  "-answered  its  purpose 
he  may  be  told  that  within  a  year  of  this  double  election 
the  prop<Mer  of  the  Peace  Resolutions  was  being  drilled 
in  a  Dublin  barracks  as  a  captain  of  militia;  and  in 
1857  he  retired  on  the  well-salaried  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Saneper — vacated  by  his  brother-in-law,  who  had 
been  a  Bepeal  member  in  1835 — in  which  employment 
he  died. 

In  the  county  Cork,  Denny  Lane  proposed  a  pledge 
against  place-begging,  and  the  candidates  were  under- 
stood to  accept  it.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Maurice  Power, 
a  new  man,  was  threatened  with  the  opposition  of  Con- 
ciliation Hall  if  he  did  not  recant  this  humiliating  sub- 
mission, and  at  the  last  minute  he  attempted  to  retreat. 
A  considerable  party  in  the  County  Club  would  have 
thrown  him  over,  but  the  majority,  many  of  them  parish 
priests  of  decisive  influence,  assented  to  the  principle, 
but  would  not  consent  to  impose  a  pledge  on  a  man  in 
whose  integrity  they  had  full  confidence.  Dr.  Power 
was  elected,  and  after  an  apprenticeship  under  the 
Whig  whipper-in  retired  from  Parliament  to  be  governor 
of  a  Crown  Colony.     But  the  Wbig  alliance  had  more 

•  Thp  Limorirk  olcclioii  was  probablj  traceable  to  the  lett«r  written 
by  Ft.  Kpnvon  on  tho  occasinii  of  (J'Conneirs  death.  A  month  before  the 
election  li'ineii  wami'd  ua  that  tliia  strongbold  of  the  Confederates  woold 
be  lost  b;  that  oScucc. 
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decisive  victories.  In  the  open  constituencies  of  Louth, 
Cavan,  and  Limerick,  gentlemen  were  chosen  who  after- 
wards became  Whig  ministers ;  and  Kildare,  Gkdway, 
Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Boscommon,  Whig  partisans  in 
some  cases  slightly  disguised  as  Bepealers.  Li  Kerry 
County,  against  the  clamorous  resistance  of  the  people, 
a  Whig  country  gentleman  was  permitted  a  walk  over, 
to  secure  the  undisputed  election  of  Mr.  Moi^an  John 
O'Connell  for  the  second  seat ;  and  Clare  was  divided 
between  a  Tory  professing  himself  a  Nationalist  and  a 
Whig  professing  himself  a  Bepealer.  In  Mayo,  George 
Henry  Moore,  then  a  new  man  standing  as  a  Federalist, 
but  destined  to  become  much  more  in  the  end,  replaced 
Mr.  McDonnell.  But  his  colleague,  Mr.  Dillon  Browne, 
who  was  a  type  of  the  worst  class  of  Irish  member 
and  of  the  worst  class  of  place-beggar,  got  re-elected. 
The  offence  which  his  constituents  best  understood  was 
his  vote  against  Lord  George  Bentinck's  railway  scheme, 
and  he  defended  himself  to  their  satisfaction,  it  ap- 
peared, by  alleging  that  before  the  division  he  consulted 
O'Connell,  who  approved  of  his  vote.  It  was  a  subject 
of  grave  surprise  that  O'Connell's  family  did  not  con- 
tradict this  dishonouring  statement,  but  it  elicited  no 
denial. 

The  fate  of  the  boroughs  was  nearly  as  discouraging. 
Mr.  Patrick  Somers,  who  had  long  held  Sligo,  was  not 
the  representative  of  any  Irish  sentiment  or  interest. 
He  was  simply  one  of  the  mercenaries  serving  in  a  small 
band  of  personal  adherents  recruited  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  and  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament  was  the  pursuit 
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by  which  he  lived.  The  Sligo  Repealers,  weary  of  the 
discredit  of  his  name,  sent  an  address  fo  Conciliation 
Hall,  signed  by  over  a  hundred  electors,  asking  for  a 
suitable  candidate.  But  their  request  was  repulsed. 
Maurice  O'ConneU  declared  he  would  go  down  on  his 
knees  to  secure  the  election  of  his  friend  Somers ;  and 
with  the  help  of  a  vigorous  mob,  and  the  support  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  tenantry,  he  obtained  his  election. 
Drogheda  was  also  eager  to  elect  a  Bepealer.  To  the 
request  for  a  suitable  candidate,  Conciliiition  Hall  replied 
by  sending  down  a  Financial  Agent  from  London,  sup- 
ported by  a  deputation,  of  whom  Mr.  J.  H.  Dunne  was 
the  most  notable  member.  The  natural  result  was  the 
re-election  of  Sir  William  Somerville,  the  Chief  Secretary. 
To  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Dundalk  they  sent  an 
American  of  mixed  Scotch  and  Irish  descent,  Mr.  Carroll 
MacTavish,  who  called  at  the  Castle  en  route  to  promise 
the  Government  his  support  in  case  of  election.  But  as 
the  Government  had  a  candidate  of  their  own  in  the 
field  his  secret  was  ill  kept.  He  got  the  majority  of 
votes,  but  was  ousted  on  petition  by  Mr.  Torrens 
McCulhigh,  a  Federalist,  who  supported  the  Govern- 
ment.* 

In  Athlone,  Mr.  William  Keogh  presented  himself 
in  the  charactiT  of  an  independent  candidate.  His  inde- 
pendence was  understood  to  consist  in  having  his  election 

•  Of  Mr.  MacTavish.  who  was  a  Five  Pound  Repealer,  a  poet  of  the 
flay  wrote  t<»  a  jKipular  tiiiit* : — 

**  Happy  McTaviRh, 
Thou  who  couMst  ravish 
A  gcxjcl  snug  borough  with  a  Five  Pound  Note." 

B    B 
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expenses  paid  by  Mr.  Attwood,  an  English  banker,  in 
return  for  pledged  support  on  certain  financial  crazes  or 
quackeries  of  which  that  gentleman  was  the  interpreter. 
The  organ  of  Conciliation  Hall  denounced  him  as  a 
Young  Irelander,  and  recommended  as  a  substitute  an 
English  attorney,  who  had  become  aFive-Pound  Repealer. 
The  Nation  declared  that  he  was  no  more  a  Young 
Irelander  than  a  New  Zealander,  and  advised  the  con- 
stituency to  repel  both  the  strangers  in  favour  of  a  local 
man.  But  Mr.  Attwood's  arguments  proved  irresistible 
among  men  at  the  point  of  starvation,  and  Mr.  Keogh 
secured  a  small  majority.* 

In  Dublin  city  a  respectable  merchant  was  proposed 
who  would  have  been  supported  by  both  sections  of 
Repealers;  but  Mr.  John  Reynolds,  a  demagogue  not 
embarrassed  by  scruples,  insisted  on  putting  himself 
forward,  and  the  other  retired.  None  of  the  national 
journals  supported  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  no  one  believed 
he  would  be  elected ;  but  at  the  moment,  Thresham 
Gregg,  leader  of  the  Protestant  democracy,  was  indignant 
with  one  of  the  Tory  candidates — Mr.  Gregory  f — ^for 
lacking  zeal  for  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  was  ready  to 
support  any  one  against  him.  The  Government  and 
their  friends  considered  Mr.  Reynolds  very  suitable  for 
their  purpose,  and  silently  and  with  shamed  faces  polled 
for  him.  Many  Nationalists,  considering  a  bad  Repealer 
better  than  none,  voted  for  him  also,  and  he  g^t  elected* 

*  Mr.  Keogh,  afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Keoffh.  His  eliief  patron  dniiiig 
his  connection  with  the  borough  was  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  who  Tintaa 
Conciliation  Hall  to  denounce  the  Young  Irelanders. 

t  Now  Sir  WiUiam  Gregory,  K.G.M.G. 
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He  taught  them  in  the  end,  however,  the  moral  lesson 
that  a  disreputable  advocate  is  worse  than  none,  bj 
bringing  reproach  for  many  a  daj  on  the  cause  ¥nLth 
which  he  was  associated. 

Dungarvan  was  a  subject  of  much  interest,  because 
the  abandonment  of  that  borough  to  the  Whigs  had 
been  at  the  root  of  the  Secession.  The  local  Bepealers 
applied  to  Conciliation  Hall  for  a  candidate,  and  were 
promised  one.  That  they  might  not  again,  in  their  own 
words,  be  ''  the  cause  of  shame  to  themselves  and  Ire- 
land," they  sent  a  requisition  signed  by  a  hundred 
electors,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Anstey  or  Mr.  John  Augustus  O'NeilL  Mr.  John 
O'Connell  disparaged  Mr.  Anstey,  and  declared  that  he 
was  not  authorised  to  propose  Mr.  O'Neill.  After  a 
fortnight,  during  which  he  was  assured  the  constituency 
were  becoming  *'  furious,"  he  announced  that  Sir  John 
Scott  Lillie,  a  major-general  in  the  British  army,  would 
contest  the  seat  as  a  Eepealer.  The  committee  asked 
for  General  Lillie's  address,  but  for  ten  days  got  no 
reply.  They  Vvere  then  informed  that  his  great  respect 
for  O'Connell  would  not  allow  him  to  stand  against  his 
best  friend,  Richard  Sheil.  No  candidate  was  ever  sent. 
On  the  eve  of  the  election,  John  Francis  Maguire*  was 
proposed  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Mint  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  On  the 
next  occasion  that  offered,  when  Conciliation  Hall 
counted  for  nothing,  Mr.  Maguire  got  elected  trium- 
phantly. 

•  Afterwards  M.P.  for  Dungarran,  and  later  for  Cork  city. 
B    B    2 
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The  result  of  tlie  General  Election  was  significant : 
out  of  the  members  chosen  at  a  time  of  calamity  and 
terror,  when  the  pledge  against  place-taking  was  pro- 
nounced superfluous  and  an  insult  to  honourable  men, 
nearly  twenty  afterwards  accepted  places  for  themselves, 
and  more  than  twenty  habitually  begged  places  for 
others.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  men  who  broke  no 
pledges  in  accepting  office,  but  of  these  scarcely  one 
could  have  got  elected  but  for  the  alliance  between  the 
Eepeal  Association  and  the  Government.  The  most 
disheartening  and  tragic  fact  was  the  blindness  of  the 
people,  who  in  their  mortal  peril  were  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish imposters  from  honest  men. 

Against  the  opinions  of  the  Confederates  the  country 
had  plainly  declared  by  a  decisive  majority.  Not  one 
Confederate  was  elected,  or  as  much  as  induced  to  be- 
come a  candidate.  Meagher  declined  an  invitation 
from  Dublin,  and  O'Gorman  another  from  Limerick, 
both  being  merely  sectional  movements  which  did  not 
promise  success.  They  were  even  subject  to  what 
looked  like  a  humiliating  defeat.  Fr.  Kenyon,  in  whom  a 
strain  of  eccentric  wilfulness  was  very  notable,  proposed 
O'Gorman  for  Limerick  without  his  consent,  and  against 
his  remonstrance.  At  the  moment  he  was  the  man  the 
Old  Irelanders  most  utterly  loathed ;  and  among  his 
own  class  he  stood  as  isolated  and  feared  as  Swift  in  his 
day  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  Irish  Establishment. 
His  action  provoked  the  mob  to  such  a  condition  of 
frenzy  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  The  police  and  some 
of  his  brother  priests  with  difficulty  rescued  him  out  of 
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their  bauds,  and  there  was  practicallj  no  contest  in  a 
city  where  the  roiddle  class  had  repeatedly  declared  for 
the  ConfederatioQ.  AVhen  the  result  of  the  dissolution 
was  summed  np,  Conciliation  Hall  had  gained  something, 
the  "Whigs  much,  and  the  Confederates  little  or  nothing. 
At  Cork,  thej  had  secured  the  election  of  Mr.  Fagjin, 
at  Glalwaj  of  Ur.  O'FIaherty,  and  at  Youghal  of  Mr. 
Anstey.  Meagher's  father,  Mr.  John  Thomas  Devereux, 
and  some  others  who  adhered  to  Conciliation  Hall,  were 
men  of  prohi^  and  public  spirit.  Several  English 
members,  W.  J.  Fos  and  Colonel  Thompson  among  the 
Free  'Draders,  and  Mr.  Urquliart,  who  headed  a  little 
party  of  bis  own,  had  declared  frankly  for  Repeal.  Sir. 
Monsell  and  Mr.  Grogan  Morgan,  the  most  respectable 
of  the  country  gentlemen  chosen,  professed  a  conditional 
nationality  ivliich  it  was  hoped  would  ripen  later.*  But 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  parliamentary  party  which 
would  reverse  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  gone. 
Tliey  had  saved  their  honour,  and  that  was  aearly  all. 
Tliey  had  set  an  example  of  steady  adherence  to  principle 
indeed  which  the  country  greatly  needed.  Meagher 
abstained  from  voting  fur  his  father  at  Waterford  be- 
cause he  would  not  take  the  pledge  against  place-begging, 
and  O'Brien  refustd  to  support  his  brother  in  Clare 
bfoaase  lie  toyed  with  nationality,  but  would  not  avow 
himself  a  liepealor.  In  his  own  constituency  he  de- 
clined to  secure  a  walk  over  by  standing  id  connection 
with  Mr.   Caleb  Powell,  who  was  a  Whig    Itepealer. 

*  "  I  am  most  rratly  I<>  Hilnicato  ilomfHlic  legislation,  limitii)  to  ilomes. 
iriththualightest  prubabiiity  uf  aurreM, 
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And  none  of  them  sought  any  personal  victory.  When 
the  hope  of  making  an  effective  party  disappeared, 
O'Brien  thought  of  confining  his  exertions  to  Ireland, 
and  asked  his  constituents  to  accept  his  resignation.* 
But  they  persisted  in  electing  him  in  his  absence. 

There  was  nothing  which  tried  the  mettle  of  the  men 
so  closely  as  their  refusal  to  accept  candidates  of  doubt- 
ful principle  who  desired  to  fight  under  their  colours^ 
Among  the  recruits  of  this  class  who  offered  themselves 
was  Mr.  Edward  Kenealy,  LL.B.,  afterwards  noted  in 
connection  with  the  Tichbome  trial,  and  the  Magna 
Charta  Societies  of  England.  He  wrote  to  me  privately 
expressing  his  great,  etc.,  etc.,  and  enclosing  an  election 
address  to  Trinity  College,  in  which  he  mimicked  the 
tone  of  the  Nation  with  considerable  skill :  — 

"Two  millions  of  our  population,''  he  said,  "have  miserably 
perished  within  the  last  twelve  months  without  one  wise  or  well- 
f oimded  effort  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  stay  the  calamity, 
etc.,  etc.  Why  is  this  ?  Think  you  that  the  cause  of  these  deaths 
is  to  be  found  in  the  famine  ?  Not  so.  In  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland,  the  scarcity  has  been  very  great ;  prices  high  and 
food  deficient.  But  no  Englishman  has  died  of  hunger — ^no 
Englishwoman  has  fallen  down  in  the  public  streets  in  the  agonies 
of  starvation.  And  why  ?  .  .  .  We  should  direct  our  hostility 
rather  against  the  system  which  has  made  us  powerless  to  meet 
the  famine  and  to  repel  it, — the  system  which  has  pauperised  and 
enslaved  us,  and  driven  us  to  solicit  on  our  knees  a  Uttle  portion 
of  our  own  from  our  unfeeling  legislators, — ^the  system  which 
day  by  day  drains  us  of  our  money,  of  our  men,  of  our  blood  and 

*  "  Plenty  of  candidates  can  be  fonnd ;  men  who  wiU  send  a  five-poiuid 
note  to  Conciliation  HaU,  and  swear  fidelity  to  Repeal,  witii  the  intentioii 
of  bartering  the  caose  of  their  oonntry  for  place  whenever  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunitj  shall  presentjtself ." — W.  S.  O'Brien  to  hb  Eleetion  Gommittee. 
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Mnew  as  s  people, — ihs  sjratem  which  robbed  ns  of  onr  Crautito- 
tion,  becsase  it  feared  the  power  of  the  Constitation,  and  con- 
verted oe  from  an  independent  people  into  starving  colonists. 
^tat  tjfttam  it  tke  Unum  ;  and  in  the  ntter  and  eternal  annihila- 
tion of  that  Bfstem  ia  to  be  foond  the  oaij  remedy  for  Irish 
difficulties." 

But  we  declined  to  adopt  the  gentleman  on  an^ 
terms ;  he  had  distingnished  himself  upon  several  occa- 
sions in  the  coorts  o£  law,  not  as  a  practitioner,  but  a.s 
a  defendant,  and  was  not  in  the  least  the  sort  of  recruit 
we  were  in  search'  of.  "  Fr.  Prout,"  who  feared  we 
might  not  be  sufficiently  well  informed  on  the  subject. 
sent  me  a  characteristic  note  of  warning : — 

"Is  B«peal  become  such  a  common  at«nsil  that  any  scamp 
can  mak«  a  temporary  convenience  of  it?  I  am  forced  to  ask 
you  this  rcu^h  but  Imnest  question,  seeing  by  the  Morning  Poit 
of  this  day  the  annoimcoment  of  a  person  called  Kencaly  as 
'  Repeal  Candidate  '  ftir  Dublin  University  !  The  ink  is  scarce 
dry  on  his  fingers  since  ho  WTote  (for  hire),  in  the  Duhlin 
JiiivT'if^  M,iiin:iiie,  the  foul  words  'dog-faced  demagogue  of 
ninc-and-twenty,'  alluding  to  the  late  purc-souled  and  gifted 
Tom  Davis  ;  and  as  to  Repeal  itself,  be  has  spat  upon  it  over 
and  over  again  in  that  depraved  collection  of  blasphemy, 
'  Brall.Tghan,  or  the  Deipnosophists,'  the  whole  edition  of 
whi.'h,  for  lack  of  a  bookseller  willing  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  regular  publication,  was  sold  by  auction  the  other 
da\'  for  a  few  p<iunds,  and  copies  are  to  be  had  for  a  few 
I)ence  on  the  stalls  of  the  '  New  Cut '  and  Holywell  Street. 
Vi<u  must  be  surely  aware  that  this  youth,  who  talks  of  '  sup- 
poriini;  the  Kslablishi-d  Church  in  its  integrity,'  is  himself  the 
S'tn  of  a  R.  C  whisky  shopkeeper,  who,  &c.  Notoriety  of  any 
kind  will  suit  this  jxtsou.  Pray  do  not  gratify  him  by  your 
notice  ;  and  if  you  are  to  contest  Dubhn  University  on  Rvpeal 
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principles  do  not  pick  up  a  candidate  out  of  the  foidest  Cloaca 
of  London/'* 

A  letter  of  that  era  written  by  Dillon  from  circuit, 
to  his  wife,  a  little  time  before  the  contest  commenced, 
enables  us  to  see  the  difficulties  of  the  time  througb  the 
eyes  of  a  just  and  temperate  man  : — 

'^  In  one  of  your  letters  I  find  something  about  Duffy  and 
the  Nation,  to  which  I  believe  I  have  not  yet  given  any  reply. 
I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  the  Nation  does  not  handle  the 
elections  with  as  much  vigour  and  earnestness  as  one  might 
expect  from  it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  acquit  Duffy  and 
Mitchel  of  all  blame  in  the  matter.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  write  with  energy 
or  spirit,  seeing  the  unhappy  conditions  in  which  these  elections 
have  found  the  country.  Is  it  not  a  reflection  to  make  one  sad 
that  the  military  power  of  England,  which  three  years  since 
seemed  hardly  sufficient  to  cope  with  our  united  strength^  now 
finds  occupation  in  endeavouring  to  keep  the  peace  between  us  ? 
What  do  Englishmen  say  ?  That,  if  we  had  Repeal,  the  fury 
which  is  now  exhausted  upon  England  and  the  Saxon  would  be 
speedily  turned  against  each  other;  and  that  we  would  never 
cease  cutting  each  other^s  throats  until  our  old  benefactor  and 
pacificator  (meaning  England)  would  step  in  again  to  put  an 
end  to  our  broils  and  our  independence.  Now,  I  greatly  fear 
that  in  the  view  of  many  well-meaning  persons^  in  Ireland  and 
out  of  it^  this  answer  to  our  demand  will  acquire  great  plausi- 
bility from  the  fierce  animosity  which  now  exists  between  Young 

*  Dr.  Konealy  afterwards  ffot  himself  admitted  a  member  of  a  Con- 
federate Club  in  London,  and  became  its  president.  The  club  recom- 
mended him  as  a  fitting  member  of  the  Cented  Comicil,  bnt  the  Ooiineil, 
who  desired  to  confine  the  manaj^ement  of  the  cause  to  sincere  and 
reputable  men,  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination.f 

t  As  the  elections  approached,  I  find  in  a  letter  to  O'Brien  thit  oharaotexiatio 
fact : — *'  Kenealy  has  written  a  letter  to  McGlashan  (pnblisher  of  the  Univenitm 
Magazine)  y  apoligising  for  his  sneer  at  Davis,  which  McGiashan  sent  me  yesterday. 
—Dvffy  to  Otirien.  , 
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and  Old  Ireland.  Surely  they  will  be  universally  reganle<l  as  a 
nation  of  children,  who  deserve  to  be  whipped  into  civilieatioii. 
As  for  the  idea  of  'turning  out'  with  a  set  of  fellows  who 
could  break  each  other's  heads  about  moral  and  physical  force, 
I  will  only  say  of  it  that  he  who  coold  seriously  entertain  it 
wonid  be  a  commander  worthy  of  such  an  army.  The  upshot  of 
all  this  is,  that,  unless  I  see  moral  and  physical  force,  and  Young 
and  Old  Ireland,  nttcrly  abolished  by  the  common-sense  of  the 
country  within  the  uext  six  months,  I  will  then  feel  myself 
bound  in  conscience  to  withdraw  all  aid  and  countenance  from 
what  I  will  then  consider  a  mischievous  delusion — viz.,  any 
agitation  for  repealing  ibe  Union.  Howeverj  I  do  not  despair ; 
bat  on  the  contrary  have  considerable  hope  that,  within  the 
period  I  have  mentioned,  something  effective  will  be  done,  and  I 
lose  no  opportunity  of  t«utributing  towards  that  result,  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  the  bishop  of  this  diocese  a  few  days  since,  and 
I  kboored  hard,  and,  I  think,  not  alt«^ther  unsuccessfully,  to 
impress  these  views  apnn  him,  and  I  make  it  a  rule  to  preach 
tln-m  to  evt-ry  priest  I  meet." 

Tbere  was  one  mistake  committed  by  the  Confeder- 
ates which  must  not  be  hidden  away.  ilr.  Chisholm 
Anstey,  a  Ta.smanian  by  birth,  but  an  English  barrister 
and  politician,  was  a  member  of  the  Confederation,  and 
desired  to  enter  Parliament  on  its  programme,  ilr. 
Anstey  would  not  excite  the  prejudice  which  existed  at 
tliL'  ni'iment  against  the  Young  Irelanders,  and  it  would 
be  easy  trettinjj  him  a  seat.  But  some  of  the  Council 
tiiought  it  would  amount  to  an  abandonment  of  principle 
to  send  an  Englishman  to  represent  Irish  nationality 
under  any  circumstances.  They  would  rather,  they 
averred,  never  win  licpeal  than  win  it  by  electing  a 
^ingie  Knglisliman.  But  this  was  too  much  in  the  vein 
uf  the    Head    Pacificator   to    prove    very    persuasive. 
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O'Brien  thought  Mr.  Anstey  ought  to  be  supported,  and 
Dillon,  Mitchel,  and  I  were  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
reasons  which  influenced  us  were  patent  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Anstey  represented  a  political  party  which,  though 
not  numerous,  was  singularly  active,  assiduous,  and  per- 
sistent ;  and  this  party  promised  to  support  the  Bepeal 
of  the  Union.* 

Its  leader  was  a  remarkable  man — David  Urquhart. 
He  was  regarded  by  a  little  band  of  associates  as  a 
political  prophet ;  and  though  the  world  did  not  stone 
him  Kke  the  prophets  of  old,  a  scornful  generation 
pelted  him  a  good  deal  with  epigrams.  My  own 
conviction  was,  and  is,  that  he  was  rarely  gifted, 
remarkably  well-informed,  and  wholly  honest ;  but  that 
he   appraised   his   own   powers  with  an   exaggeration 

*  "  Auspicions  might  be  the  words  *  Bepeal  of  the  Leg^islative  XJiiion 
between  England  and  Ireland'  if  they  announced  a  reTrdsion  in  our 
national  judgment,  and  a  drawing  backwards  of  oar  steps  from  the  fatal 
bourne  of  Centralisation.  To  tMs  Centralisation  we  owe  the  practical 
difficulties  in  which  we  are  inTolyed,  the  mental  confusion  by  whicn  we  are 
surrounded,  the  multiplication  and  the  powerlessness  of  laws,  the  extinction 
of  the  knowledge  of  affairs  and  of  citizenship.  In  this  fatal  coane  of 
England,  there  is  no  arrestation  until  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  restore 
what  she  has  destroyed,  and  to  destroy  what  she  has  recently  built  np.  .  . 
The  country  has  to  be  saved  from  the  Parliament,  and  sense  has  to  be 
restored  to  the  country.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  done  Bare 
by  giving  to  the  people  an  interest  in  their  own  business  by  the  practical 
management  of  it.  Nor  are  the  worst  parts  of  this  Centrausation  of  Terj 
ancient  date — they  are  of  little  more  than  a  century's  duration ;  and  from 
the  time  of  Walpole  down  to  the  present  day,  the  most  notable  event  in 
the  progress  of  the  system  has  been  this  very  union  of  Ireland  with 
Euglaud  *'  (David  Urquliart,  Portfolio,  1844).  We  did  not  rnhginfj  the 
importance  of  our  new  allies.  In  tbe  **  Cahirmoyle  Correspondence  '*  1  find 
a  contemporary  letter  which  rather  under  than  over  estimates  them : — **  I 
know  Urquhart's  character.  His  party  would  make  otte  element  in  an 
English  Repeal  movement ;  but  if  thev  alone  appeared  in  the  field  for  us, 
I  fancy  it  would  do  us  more  harm  than  good.  He  has  the  reputation 
among  the  sober  middle  classes  who  support  Peel  of  beinff  wild,  and 

1>erhaps  crazed ;  whereas,  it  is  hard  practical  men  that  wooU  siye  the 
rish  question  a  respectable  character  m  their  eyes." — Dt^  to  CMrien, 
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which  amounted  almost  to  lunacy.  To  him  Europe 
certaiiilyowes  the  Turkish  bath;  lie  made  the  Suez  Canal, 
his  admirers  insist,  as  much  as  if  he  dag  every  shovel-full 
of  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  they  have  some  grounds 
for  contending  that  the  picturesque  politics  of  Young 
England,  where  the  nobility  followed  by  their  faithful 
▼afisals  were  to  snatch  the  sovereign  from  the  odious 
dominion  of  the  middle  class,  and  restore  the  ancient 
nonstitation  of  the  realm,  was  a  sort  of  foppish  Ur- 
quhartiBm  imitated  by  Mr.  Disraeli  from  the  original 
projection.  But  to  Mr.  Urquhart  himself  these  were 
bf^telles ;  his  special  mission  he  considered  was  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
Mahomedan  and  Christian,  which  he  did,  indeed,  as 
assiduotisly  as  the  philosopher  in  Easselas  watched  over 
the  solar  system ;  and  to  restore  England  to  simplicity 
and  truth.  His  domestic  politics  had  slight  attraction 
for  me,  A  return  to  the  old  constitution  meant,  it 
seems,  the  extinction  of  Customs,  Excise,  and  the  New 
Poor-Law,  and,  above  all,  of  Responsible  Government, 
and  the  erection  of  barriers  against  parliamentary 
encroachment  on  the  royal  prerogative.  The  authority 
of  the  sovereign,  as  the  permanent  representative  of  the 
nation,  was  to  be  restored  and  strengthened ;  but  how 
the  restored  authority  would  be  guarded  from  the  influ- 
ence of  favourites  and  mistresses  was  not  specified. 
The  cursed  thing  called  modern  civilisation,  however, 
wa-s  the  worst  enemy  of  all ;  it  destroyed  the  natural 
simplicity  of  men's  diameter,  and  extinguished  their 
power  of  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  when  vanity — • 
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the  great  perverter  of  heart,  brain,  and  conscience— was 
added,  made  modem  Englishmen  as  nnlike  real  men  as 
the  figures  in  Madame  Tussaud's  waxworks.  But  the 
opinions  by  which  Mr.  Urquhart  was  best  known  at 
that  time  were  his  dread  of  Bussia  and  his  scorn  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  The  barbaric  empire  of  the  North* 
where  the  will  of  one  man  controlled  the  savage  force 
of  seventy  millions,  whose  policy,  projected  of  old  by  a 
master  mind,  and  worked  out  with  a  relentless  diplomacy 
which  shrunk  neither  from  fraud  nor  murder,  was  the 
one  great  danger  to  Europe.  It  had  its  emissaries  and 
spies  everywhere,  even  among  statesmen  and  princes, 
and  one  of  its  hired  agents  was  Lord  Palmerston. 
"  When  a  young  man,  being  poor  and  eager  for 
pleasure,"  so  the  legend  ran,  "  he  had  sold  himself  to 
Eussia,  and  now  at  his  meridian  was  held  in  subjection 
by  the  fear  of  exposure."  *  The  upshot  of  Mr.  Anstey's 
career  was  a  warning  against  imported  members ;  he 
became  in  the  end  a  henchman  of  Lord  Falmerston.f 

*  Mr.  Urqnliart  produced  evidence,  which  time  has  abundantly  con- 
firmed, that  Lord  Palmerston  was  unscrupulous  in  dealing  witib  pnblie 
documouts,  and  had  repeatedly  misled  Parliament  by  mangled  protorais 
and  state -papers ;  but  his  sale  to  Bussia  I  thought  a  delusion.  In  later 
years,  when  one  finds  Lord  Palmerston  making  a  similar  charge  against 
Urquhart  and  Anstey,  of  beine  in  the  pay  c3  France — ^Anst^  being  a 
person  upon  whom  he  af  terwar£  bestowed  a  judicial  office,  and  Urquhart 
a  man  above  all  suspicion  of  personal  corruption — it  is  difficult  to  alto- 
gether suppress  awkward  doubts  respecting  a  statesman  to  whom  the 
naked  trutli  seemed  never  to  be  welcome  when  a  pleasant  pretence  or 
makeshift  could  be  substituted  for  it.  "  I  happen  to  know,"  he  says,  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother, ''  in  a  very  curious  way,  that  those  two  (Urquhart 
and  Austey)  and  a  third  man,  an  ally  of  theirs  and  the  editor  of  the 
Portfolio,  Westmacott,  ffot  from  Louis  Philinpe,  for  their  attacks  on  me, 
something  not  short  of  £60,000,  first  and  last." — Mr.  Evelyn  Aahley's 
"  Life  of  Lord  Pahnerston,"  p.  366. 

t  Mr.  Urquhart,  who  remained  faithful  to  his  undertaking,  held  a 
meeting  of  his  constituents,  and  with  the  Protestant  rector,  the  Presby- 
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The  tesult  of  the  elections  was  a  puzzle  almost  aa 
mach  a8  it  was  a  miscarriage.  But  looking  back,  when 
time  haa  made  these  transactions  historical,  they  present 
DO  difficulty.  The  aphorism  of  the  philosopher  is  un- 
changeably true,  that  the  thing  men  have  been  taught 
to  believe  is  the  thing  they  will  do.  The  people  had 
been  ta>aght  to  believe  in  evil  doctrines,  practices,  and 
men,  and  this  election,  and  much  that  followed,  was 
merely  their  belief  put  into  action.  In  many  of  the 
doctrines  and  practices,  and  in  the  men  universally,  no 
one  now  has  the  smallest  faith,  because  other  teaching 
has  prevailed ;  but  had  we  known  human  nature  better, 
we  would  not  have  hoped  to  transforn^  opinion  by  a 
sadden  wrench. 

After  such  a  result,  the  young  men  might  well 
despair  of  the  country  in  that  generation.  But  if  they 
had  some  natural  misgivings,  they  did  not  abandon 
their  work  for  an  hour,  but  continued  to  do  their  duty 
in  simple  good  faith,  like  soldiers  whom  nothing  but 
death  could  discharge  from  their  fealty. 

The  Irish  Council  reassembled  after  the  elections. 
A  fow  of  tlie  new  members  of  Parliament,  half-a-dozen 
barristers,  some  intelligent  Dublin  traders,  and  the 
Young  Irclanders  were  its  working  force.  Lord  Clon- 
eurry  suggested  that  the  food  grown  in  the  country 
ought  to  be  retained  in  it,  and  Henry  Fitzgibbon  sup- 
ported the  proposal.  If  the  corn  was  carried  away,  it 
would  prove  impossible,  he  said,  to  save  the  people  from 

tcriau  iniiiiM'T.  iiiiU  tlic  Catholic  iiricHt  around  him,  obtftiued  their  consent 
to  [iropose  to  Parliament  iiu  (ht'ir  Dcliatfa  repeal  of  the  Union. 
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starvation.*  But  the  Council  was  far  from  being  pre- 
pared for  so  decisive  a  measure.  A  southern  Board  of 
Guardians  t  recommended  that  to  avoid  the  waste 
incurred  by  repeated  commercial  transactions,  a  parish 
committee  should  be  authorised  to  receive  from  each 
ratepayer  a  portion  of  his  produce  equivalent  to  his 
assessment  under  the  poor-rate,  which  the  committee 
would  distribute  to  agricultural  labourers  employed  on 
the  contributors*  farms,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
claims.  Mitchel  brought  up  a  report  recommending 
this  plan,  and  suggesting  that  the  resident  proprietors 
might  consent  to  receive  their  rents  in  com  and  cattie, 
which  could  be  paid  out  to  labourers  in  the  same 
manner.  But  the  Council  were  still  less  prepared  for 
this  project.  And  had  they  accepted  it,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  would  have  been  adopted  on  one  estate 
in  Ireland.  Some  persons  of  a  realistic  turn  sug- 
gested if  tithe  and  tithe  rent-charge  were  to  be  paid 
in  kind,  that  during  the  famine  diseased  potatoes  woxdd 
be  a  suitable  offering.  These  deliberations  came  to 
little  in  the  end.  There  was  too  much  secret  distrust, 
and  too  little  guiding  power.  Another  hope  died  out, 
and  over  the  dead  sea  of  misery  no  steadfast  beacon 
could  be  discerned. 

But  resentment  or  apathy  was  impossible  in  face  of 
the  tidings  which  still  came  with  every  post.  The  state 
of  the  country  grew  worse  from  day  to  day.  It  is 
difficult  now  to  realise  the  condition  of  the  western 

*  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was  brother  to  the  late  Master  in  Chanceiy  and 
uncle  to  the  present  Lord  Jastice  of  Appeal  in  Ireland. 
t  The  Guardians  of  Glogheen. 
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popTilation  in  the  antamn  of  1847 ;  but  a  witness  of  on- 
exceptionable  impartiality  has  painted  it  in  permanent 
colonrs.  A  yoong  Englishman  representing  the  Sodety 
of  Friends,  who  in  that  tragic  time  did  work  worthy 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  reported  what  he  saw  in  Mayo 
and  Galway  in  language  which  for  plain  vigour  rivals 
the  narratiTes  of  Defoe.  This  is  what  he  saw  in  West- 
port: — 

"  The  town  of  Westport  waa  in  itself  a  strange  and  fearful 
sight,  like  what  we  rea<l  of  in  beleagored  cities;  its  streets 
crowded  with  gaimt  wanderers,  sauntenng  to  and  fro  with  hope- 
leas  air  and  hunger-struek  look — a  mob  of  starved,  almost  naked, 
women  around  the  poor-house  clamouring  for  soup  tickets — our 
ion,  the  head-quarters  of  the  road  engineer  and  pay  clerks,  beset 
by  a  crowd  of  beggars  for  work." 

As  he  approached  Galway,  the  rural  population  were 
found  to  be  in  a  more  miserable  condition : — 

"  Some  of  the  women  and  children  that  we  saw  on  the  road 
were  abject  cases  of  ])ovcrty  and  almost  naked.  The  few  raj^ 
they  hail  on  were  with  the  greatest  difficulty  held  together,  and 
in  a  few  weeks,  as  they  are  utterly  unable  to  provide  themselves 
with  fresh  clothes  unless  they  be  given  them,  they  must  become 
absolutely  naked," 

And  in  another  district: — 

"  As  we  went  along,  our  wonder  was  not  that  the  people 
died,  but  that  they  lived ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in 
an}'  other  country  the  mortality  would  have  been  tar  greater  ; 
that  many  lives  have  been  prolonged,  perhaps  saved,  by  the  long 
apprentieeslii])  to  want  in  which  the  Irish  peasant  has  been 
trained,  and  by  that  lovely,  touching  charity  which  prompts  him 
to  sliarc  his  scanty  meal  with  his  starving  neighbour." 
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The  fishermen  of  the  Cladagh,  who  were  induced  to 
send  the  Whig  Attorney-General  to  Parliament  a  few 
months  before,  had  to  pledge  the  implements  of  their 
calling  for  a  little  daily  bread : — 

''  Even  the  very  nets  and  tackling  of  these  poor  fishermen,  I 
heard,  were  pawned^  and,  unless  they  be  assisted  to  redeem  them^ 
they  will  be  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  herring  shoals,  even 
when  they  approach  their  coast.  ...  In  order  to  ascertain  tb^ 
truth  of  this  statement,  I  went  into  two  or  three  of  the  largest 
pawnshops,  the  owners  of  which  fully  confirmed  it  and  said  they 
had  in  pledge  at  least  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  such  property 
and  saw  no  likelihood  of  its  being  redeemed.'' 

In  a  rural  district  which  he  revisited  after  an  interval 
he  paints  a  scene  which  can  scarcely  be  matched  in  the 
annals  of  a  mediaeval  plague : — 

^^  One  poor  woman  whose  cabin  I  had  visited  said, '  There  will 
be  nothing  for  us  but  to  lie  down  and  die.'  I  tried  to  give  her 
hope  of  English  aid,  but,  alas  I  her  prophecy  has  been  too  true. 
Out  of  a  population  of  240  I  found  thirteen  already  dead  from 
want.  The  survivors  were  like  walking  skeletons — the  men 
gaunt  and  haggard,  stamped  with  the  livid  mai'k  of  hanger — 
the  children  crying  with  pain — the  women  in  some  of  the  cabins 
too  weak  to  stand.  When  there  before  I  had  seen  cows  at 
almost  every  cabin,  and  there  were  besides  many  sheep  and  pigs 
owned  in  the  village.  But  now  all  the  sheep  were  gone — all  the 
cows — all  the  poultry  killed — only  one  pig  left — the  very  dogs 
which  had  barked  at  me  before  had  disappeared — ^no  potatoes — 
no  oats."  * 

*  Speakinff  of  Clif  den,  he  says, "  To  get  to  their  work  many  of  the  men 
have  to  walk  five,  even  seven,  Irish  miles ;  the  sergeant  of  a  police  station 
hy  the  road-side  told  us  that  the  custom  of  these  men  was  to  take  a  little 
meal  gruel  before  starting  in  the  morning,  taking  but  one  meal  one  day 
and  treating  themselves  with  two  the  next.    He  mentioned  casM  in  whicn 
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The  young  man  pointed  the  moral  which  these  hor- 
rible spectacles  suggested  with  laudable  courage  : — 

"I  would  not  now  discuss  the  causes  of  this  condition,  nor 
attempt  to  apportion  blame  to  its  authors ;  but  of  tliis  one  fiict 
there  can  be  no*qnestioD :  that  the  result  of  our  soinal  sys1«ni  ia 
that  vast  numbers  of  our  fellow-countrymen — of  the  peasantry 
of  one  of  the  richest  nations  the  world  ever  knew — have  not 
leave  to  live.  Sorely  each  a  social  result  as  this  is  m^t  only  a 
national  misfortune  but  &  national  sin  crying  loudly  to  every 
Christian  citizen  to  do  his  utmcst  to  remove  it.  No  one  of  ub 
can  have  a  right  to  enjoy  either  riches  or  repose  until  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  he  strive  to  wash  himself  of  all  share  in 
the  guilt  of  this  fearful  inequality,  which  will  be  a  blot  in  the 
history  of  our  country  and  make  her  a  by-word  among  the 
nations." 

By  the  light  of  these  transactions  all  the  subsequent 
history  of  Ireland  becomes  plain.  Was  tranquillity  or 
contentment  possible  in  such  a  country?  Was  it  de- 
sirable, or  permissible?  Was  any  price  too  high  to 
pay  for  the  chance  of  deliverance  from  a  dominion  which 
iuiiicted  or  permitted  horrors  like  these  ? 

The  witness  is  still  forthcoming,  and  time  has  not 
diminished  the  authority  of  his  name.  He  has  since 
become  an  eminent  member  of  Parliament,  and  has 
more  tliaii  once  been  a  prominent  minister  of  the 
Crown.* 

they  hiul  worked  till   tliey  foil  < 

n-ock  tlim  eanuil.  tlio  Kiilf  rcsouri'i.'  in   &  isn 

tlicir  clieaiicNt  finiil.  at  J/li)  to  ■!■/-  jH-r  utuue ! 

— a  mero  cuitbliiig  tliu  jralk'nt  tu  fiiilun'  fur  a  littlu  longer  time  the  disc. 

of  hiiu(,'er  i- " 

•  Mr.  W.  E.  Forst^T.  M.P.     Tliew  extnwta  are  taken  from  the  tra 
actions  of  tin-  Ci'iiU-al  Rvlk't  Cuuiniitteo  of  the  Society  of  Fricuda. 

C    C 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONFEDERATE    COUNSEL. 

A  CONFERENCE  of  the  Confederates  rises  to  my  memory 
like  a  picture  in  some  familiar  gallery,  O'Brien,  stately » 
well-poised,  and  carefully  dressed,  gracious  but  not 
genial,  speaking  with  a  diffidence  which  implied  that  he 
regarded  himself  merely  a  peer  among  his  peers ;  Cane, 
tall  as  a  grenadier,  and  burly  in  proportion,  slow  of 
speech,  and  fond  of  ponderous  phrases;  and  Barry, 
slight,  agile,  undersized,  prompt  of  utterance,  but  never 
impatient  or  importunate  if  he  was  anticipated ;  Dillon's 
pensive  brown  eyes  and  mien  of  cavalier  and  gentleman, 
and  O'Gorman's  handsome,  smiling  face,  making  a 
strange  contrast  with  Doheny,  with  a  visage  like  the 
full  moon,  and  clothes  which  looked  slovenly  and 
ill-made,  even  when  he  wore  the  gay  uniform  of  the 
Eighty-two  Club ;  Meagher,  silent  and  slightly  foppish ; 
Mitchel,  absorbed  and  thoughtful  till  his  time  came  to 
speak,  twisting  unconsciously  a  lock  of  his  silken  hair 
round  his  finger;  McGee's  uncomely  expressive  13bu», 
and  large  dark  eyes  lighted  up  with  smiles,  which  were, 
perhaps,  too  universally  conciliatory;  and  Beilly,  ex- 
ploding in  fun,  or  silent,  moody,  and  distempered.  The 
council-chamber — a,  plain  apartment,  with  only  essential 
furniture,  and  for  decoration  a  map  of  Ireland  and  a 
green  flag  furled. 
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The  daily  labours  and  nightly  thoughts  of  these 
men  were  given  to  the  design,  so  often  baffled,  of  uniting 
the  whole  nation  in  its  own  defence.  They  still  believed 
that  a  section  of  the  gentry  would  at  last  do  their  duty. 
And  whatever  may  be  men's  final  jndgment  on  the 
probability  of  success  in  that  enterprize,  they  had  sub- 
stantial reason  at  the  time  to  think  that  their  wishes 
wonld  be  accomplished.  O'Brien,  who  habitually 
nnderstated  his  hopes,  and  whose  promises  were  always 
taken  at  a  premium,  wrote  to  me  : — 

"  If  you  are  carefnl  in  your  management,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  landlord  ^ntry  may  unit«  vnth 
U8,  or  we  with  them,  before  very  long.  They  are  thoroughly 
disgast«d  with  England'a  management  of  Irish  concerns,  but  are 
afraid  of  the  ulbu-Democratic  and  ultra^Catholic  tendencies  of  a 
portion  of  the  Repeal  party." 

In  1795,  Tone  recognised  that  the  preliminary  con- 
dition of  success  in  any  national  movement  was  to  bring 
in  the  Catholics  to  co-operate  with  the  Protestant 
Reformers  ;  in  1847  the  equally  essential  condition  was 
to  bring  in  the  Protestauts  to  co-operate  with  the 
Catholic  Eeformers.  We  had  long  laboured  for  this  end, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1847  the  evidence  of  progress 
was  striking.  The  Universifif  Magazine,  supported  by 
the  gentry  and  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
proclaimed  that  it  was  not  possible  only,  but  probable, 
that  the   Union    would    be  repealed."*     The  political 

•  A  compatl  R^-jx'al  pnrty  in  Parliamont  may  be  tar  more  formidable 

than  an  orRBniwd  and  nrintil  insiirrpction ;    naj,  such  a  party  may  bo 

oiistrui't  auit  t'ltibamuiK  the  IniBiucsa   uf   leKislatioD — may  so   effectually 

co-operate  with  the  public  enemy,  or  so  promat«  aud  cover  the  designe  aud 

C    C    2 
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organ  of  the  Conservatives  in  Dublin  took  the  same 
tone.  Several  of  the  gentry  employed  langui^e  which 
implied  that  they  were  in  serious  trouble,  and  ready  to 
accept  any  escape  from  it.  Mr.  Chetwode — an  English 
proprietor  settled  in  Ireland,  a  man  whose  character  and 
station  lent  weight  to  his  words — proposed  that  the 
hundred  and  five  Irish  members  should  be  assembled  in 
the  edifice  where  Irish  members  were  accustomed  to 
deliberate  of  old,  and  there  declare  their  wishes.  The 
provincial  press,  which  represented  the  Protestant 
middle  class,  was  more  direct  and  specific  in  its  profes- 
sion of  nationality.*  It  was  manifestly  impatient  for 
the  signal  to  join  hands  with  the  Bepealers. 

pnrposes  of  treason,  that,  to  restore  the  eqailibriom  of  the  Senate,  Ireland 
may  be  tlirown  off  with  far  less  compunction  than  a  sea-captain  in  a 
storm  casts  treasures  overboard  to  right  his  staggering  yesseL" — 
Dublin  University  Magazine. 

*  "  We  must  have  some  set-off  against  the  disadvantages,  the  plnnder 
of  the  Uuion,  else  the  Union  must  be  dissolved." — Kilkenny  Moderator 
(Conservative). 

"  Abstractedly,  it  cannot  be  denied,  we  have  a  right  to  a  domestie 
Parliament ;  and  even  the  firmest  friends  of  the  Union  will  admit  that 
that  measure  was  carried  hj  corruption  unparalleled  in  histoir.  It  may, 
then,  be  asked — '  ^^7  i^ot  join  the  Confederation  P '  The  leamng  Conser- 
vative papers  in  Dublin — the  Mail  and  Packet — though  giving  it  a  speciee 
of  pseudo-opposition,  are  imquestionably  on  the  verge  of  ^daring  for 
nationality.  They  ap])ear  to  be  sounding  the  sentiments  of  the  Protestant 
gentry  preparatory  to  throwing  off  the  mask  and  revealing  themselves  as 
advocates  of  RcpeaL  Men  oi  the  north,  it  is  time  you  were  beginning  to 
consider  what  place  you  shall  occupy." — Recast  Protestant  JoumaL 

"  We  would  willingly' hope  that  the  tendency  of  which  this  defection  is 
an  indication  is  isolated  in  its  character,  though  we  are  painfully  aware  of 
the  radical  change  of  political  sentiment  which  is  rapidly  gprowinjg  np  in 
districts  remarkable  for  their  hereditary  attachment  to  doctrines  the 
reverse  of  those  which,  in  their  practical  meaning,  are  taught  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Irish  Confederation." — Derry  Standard  (Presbyterian). 

**  We  have  remarked  with  delight  the  growing  nationalism  of  the  Irish 
Conservative  press.  The  Newry  Telegraph  had  lately  one  of  the  most 
Irish  articles  we  have  read  within  a  year;  the  CarUno  Sentinel  has  pro- 
duced a  spirit^^d  and  reasoned  answer  to  the  falsehoods  and  ribaldiy  oi  the 
London  journals ;  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  constant  assailanta  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  (for  destroying  our  ancient  chorches),  is  the 
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To  turn  this  sentiment  to  account,  we  approached 
leading  Protestant  politicians  in  Ulster,  who  were  not 
represented  la  the  Irish  Council,  and  urged  them 
to  action.  Bat  "  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth," 
and  needed  time,  when  the  condition  of  the  ountry 
made  delay  fatal.  The  Ulster  Presbyterians  had 
organised  themselves  in  defence  of  their  tenant-right, 
which  recent  legislation  had  menaced,  and  we  endea- 
voured to  induce  them  to  join  with  the  rest  of  Ireland 
in  demanding  the  right  to  manage  our  own  affairs. 
Their  spokesman  was  Dr.  McKnight.  He  had  probably 
no  fundamental  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Volunteers,  but  he  believed  be  could  not  carry  his  party 
with  him.  They  were  willing  to  join  with  the  south, 
but  on  the  land  question  only. 

"In  I, IsU'r  wo  liave  a  special  claim,  which,  as  it  gives  us  a 
|>ow'crfiil  ailvantago  in  arHiameiit,  as  well  as  in  equity,  we  do  not 
reliuquisli ;  Imt  we  are  nevertheless  fighting,  and  are  resolved  to 
1i.;lit,  the  hattle  "!'  Ti]>perary,  in  common  with  that  of  Derry. 
Ill  kiTjiiiig  to  tliis  one  point,  I  have  a  decided  prospect  of  being 
able  to  i!o  -wnie  practical  perma,nent  good  for  my  poor  country. 
If  I  went  further,  I  should  confer  little  advantage  upon  any 
<ilhor  party,  and  I  wouM  deprive  myself  of  the  jWHer  of  doing 
that  which  I  conceive  to  lie  the  first  and  most  essential  service  I 
can  ]>ossihly  render  to  Ireland,  under  present  eircumstanees."  * 

John  Martin,  who  lived  among  them,  and  was 
of  their  race  and  religion  as  much  as  their  accredited 

A'l/tfnwu  Miidi-riitor ;  tlw  Parhi-i  of  llib  city  U.  iir  we  Ate  mnch  mvatificd. 
iiiir  uf  the  )i<)iic.s(i«t  iif  iiiir  jiublic  juiiruals.  aud  it  certainly  rauka  Ligh  for 
ill.ilitT."-ifa(«(H.  Jim.  ;.o. 

•  Natinn  C<>mt<i Iiu-p.  MpKni^'lit   1o  Dul^.      Dr.  McKnight  whs 

ut  thnt  time  I'liitor  cf  !!»■  Dvrry  standard,  afterwards  editor  of  the 
KdiiHir  "/  Vlnlii;  llii'  t-rpin  uf  (lie  Presbyterian  Chureh  in  Ireiuud. 
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leaders,  believed  that  they  could  be  won  to  a  complete 
co-operation  with  the  rest  of  Ireland ;  and  with  charac- 
teristic directness  and  sinceriiy  made  the  experiment. 
He  visited  Belfast  to  prepare  for  a  Confederate  meeting 
to  receive  a  deputation  from  Dublin,  or,  if  that  proYeJ 
impracticable,  a  meeting,  at  any  rate,  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the   country,  and  how  it  could  best  be 
helped. 

'^  I  suppose  Mitchel  has  told  you  already  all  the  little  news 
I  gave  him  about  Belfast — ^how  everybody  there  considers  a  Con- 
federate meeting  a  measure  of  rather  dangerous  policy.  Tet  I 
still  think  a  successful  meeting  may  be  held.  Messrs.  Skeyne, 
McVeigh^  and  McLoughlin  warmly  declare  their  readiness  to 
exert  themselves  in  getting  up  one,  provided  the  Councilj  on 
deliberation,  desire  it.  After  my  return  I  wrote  notes  on  the 
subject  of  a  political  meeting  of  the  character  of  the  Irish  Council 
to  R.  J.  Tennent,  Robert  McDowell,  Dr.  Cooke,  Dr.  Montgomery, 
Dr.  Denvir,  and  Dr.  Edgar.^  I  have  no  replies  as  yet  from 
Drs.  Cooke,  Denvir,  and  Montgomery.  Mr.  McDowell  pointedly 
informs  me  he  is  ^  a  Repealer,  but  not  a  moral-force  one/  He 
speaks  with  regret  of  the  deficiency  of  public  spirit  in  Belfast, 
tells  of  his  consulting  parties  on  the  subject  of  my  note  without 
success,  and  warmly  offers  his  services  in  any  way  in  case  we  get 
up  a  meeting.  Mr.  R.  J.  Tennent's  reply  came  to-day.  It  is 
very  frank  and  kindly;  and  he  confesses  to  strong,  almost  de- 
voted, feelings  of  nationality.     He  speaks,  too,  of  having  con- 

*  Robert  James  Tennent  was  the  leader  of  the  Belfksi  Whiga,  and 
afterwards  member  of  Parliament  for  that  town ;  Robert  McDoweU  waa  a 
leading  merchant,  sometime  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Gommeree ;  Dr; 
Cooke,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  the  orthodox  school,  was  leader  of  the 
Tories ;  Dr.  Montgomeiy  was  the  principal  Unitarian  minister  in  IJlsiar ; 
Dr.  Denvir  was  the  Catholic  Bishop;  and  Dr.  Edgar  a  spokesman  of  the 
Teetotallers.  It  was  as  practicable  to  move  the  Cave  HUT  to  the  baaka  of 
the  Laggan  as  to  draw  Dr.  Cooke  or  Dr.  Edgar  into  a  national  movement ; 
bnt  thoy  might,  it  was  hoped,  have  compassion  on  the  victims  of  famine, 
and  help  to  apply  the  only  adequate  remedy. 
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salted  Tarioas  parties — Repcalcre  and  Non-Rcpealers — on  the 
subject  of  my  not*  previously  to  aoswering  it.  But  I  am  afraid 
he  IS  morally  timid.  He  talks  about  the  'EoEteaing  down  of 
party  bittemese,'  and  objecte  to  our  proposed  meeting  as  tL-nding 
to  intermpt  soah  softening  down.  He  falls  into  the  common 
nustoke  of  those  who  will  have  us  to  be  a  mere  party  or  faction, 
seeking  factious  objects,  affiliated  by  party  signs  and  watchwords. 
By-the-by,  you,  Mr,  Charles  Duffy,  must  do  me  the  favour  of 
writing  an  article — Clasis  A  1 — on  this  very  subject, '  Nationality, 
as  contradistinguished  from  Whig^ry,  Toryism,  Roman  Catho- 
licism, Protestantism,  Landlordism,  Tenantism,  Landed  Interest, 
Commercial  Interest,  Capital  Interest,  Labour  Interest.'  Make 
-  it  80  clear,  so  forcible,  so  overwhelming  iu  reason,  that  the  thick 
mists  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  covering  over  the  common-senBC 
and  scumming  over  the  natural  good  feelings  of  our  countrymen 
Bhall  Qot  avail  to  hide  from  them  the  great  truths  of  Nationality." 

It  may  seeni  no  extravagant  hope  that  Irishmen  in 
Belfast  should  make  common  cause,  in  a  national 
calamity,  with  Irishmen  in  Dublin  and  Cork,  No 
Englishman  loves  England  less  because  he  lives  north 
or  south  of  the  Thames,  or  because  he  is  a  Tory  or  Whig, 
Episcopalian  or  Dissenter;  but  in  Ireland  these  dis- 
tinctions were  sometimes  barriers  as  solid  as  ttie  great 
wall  of  China,  Smith  O'Brien  appealed  to  Sharman 
Crawford  on  the  same  subject ;  but  though  Mr.  Crawford 
was  anxious  to  receive  him  as  his  guest  if  he  visited  the 
north,  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  further,  and  probably 
suggested  tbat  tlie  Orangemen  might  render  the  experi- 
ment dangerous." 

*  I  infi>r  t)iat  sume  anch  approheDsiou  existed  from  the  nature  of  a 
li'ltiT  of  l)iiii  dulti  aiiKiii)^  (lie  "  Uahirmoyle  CorrespondeDnj  "  :  "I  do  not 
tliiiik  tliLTH  '\»  thi-  HiTialli'st  iliugcr  uf  TOur  misviou  to  the  north  leadiiig  to 
luiv  dinturbanct^  i  but  four  t'^i'i^  ■  !<-'"'  Aas%  before  to  Crawford's  buru 
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The  projected  meeting  took  place  in  November— 
O'Brien,  accompanied  by  a  strong  deputation,  set  oxA^ 
for  the  north  with  the  generous  hope  of  adding  a  new^ 
province  to  Irish  Ireland.  And  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  for  the  Orangemen,  who  half  a  dozen  years 
eariier  had  threatened  the  life  of  O'Connell  for  pre- 
suming to  visit  Belfast  on  a  political  mission,  exhibited 
no  unwillingness  to  hear  the  Confederates.  An  immense 
meeting  received  them ;  the  platform  was  occupied  by 
mercantile  and  professional  men,  half  of  them  being 
Protestants  or  Presbyterians.  But  it  was  turned  into 
a  bear-garden  by  a  gang  of  Old  Irelanders — butchers 
from  Hercules  Street,  for  the  most  part — who  clamoured 
to  be  let  loose  at  the  murderers  of  the  Liberator.  They 
interrupted  the  speakers  with  incessant  bellowing — 
like  the  music  of  their  own  shambles,  some  one  re- 
marked— and  forty  or  fifty  of  them,  armed  with  cudgels, 
rushed  at  the  platform,  belabouring  all  whom  they 
could  reach.  When  the  more  conspicuous  rioters  were 
ejected,  a  vote  of  confidence  in  John  O'Connell  was 
moved,  which  O'Brien  met  with  an  amendment.  The 
son  of  a  noted  Conservative,  Mr.  John  Rea,  a  young 
attorney,  with  a  strain  of  eccentric  ability,  supported 
the  amendment  passionately;  and  it  was  carried  by 
an  immense  majority.  But  the  meeting  was  spoiled. 
The  deputation  made  a  favourable  impression  in  the 
north,  and  sowed  seed  which,  unhappily,  never  got  time 

might  be  useful,  if  yon  could  induce  Mr.  Crawford  to  join  the  Confederation 
as  a  Federalist.  He  and  Mr.  Monsell  would  be  invaluable,  both  to  the 
Confederation  and  for  tlie  purpose  of  bring^g  the  gentry  to  see  their  duty 
as  Irishmen." — I^uffy  to  CPBrien. 
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to  ripen.  Conciliation  Hall  closed  the  business  charac- 
teristically by  thanking  "the  men  of  the  north"  for 
vindicating  so  well  the  principles  of  the  Association. 
On  their  way  to  town  the  deputation  held  a  successful 
meeting  at  Newiy ;  but  scarcely  any  success  could 
compensate  them  for  the  spectacle  o£  Repealers  bringing 
disgrace  on  the  national  cause. 

Though  immersed  in  political  projects,  the  young  men 
did  not  altogether  relinqnish  the  special  work  for  which 
they  were  fittest.  We  know  now  that  almost  tlie  only  de- 
posit the  strange  fermentation  of  that  era  has  left  behind  is 
their  writings  and  speeches,  and  those  of  the  school  which 
they  trained.  They  continued  to  foster  the  renaissance 
iu  literature  and  art  by  a  hundred  minute  labours,  and 
to  irrigate  the  public  mind  with  new  currents  of  thought, 
during  the  reverses  of  the  election  campaign  and  the 
disasters  of  the  famine.  The  Editor's  Room  was  still  the 
centre  of  a  liundred  converging  projects,  like  a  bureau 
where  the  lines  of  many  telegraphs  meet.  But  it  was  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  party  that  they  were  partners, 
nut  competitors.  Nobody  occupied  himself  with  any 
work  which  had  a  fair  prospect  of  being  done  by  his 
coiiirailes;  lie  turned  to  something  else.  John  O'Hagan 
only  made  one  speecli  at  a  public  meeting  ;  John  Pigot 
never  made  even  one  ;  O'Gorman  never  wrote  a  leading 
article,  Meagher  not  half-a-dozen  in  all ;  McCarthy  was 
seldom  seen  at  a  committee,  Mangan  never;  Mcilanus 
neitlier  wrote  nor  spoke,  but  patiently  turned  Agenda 
into  Acta.  Bindon,  by  birth  one  of  the  Protestant 
gentry  of  Xluuster,  by  profession  a  laborious  barrister, 
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visited  Belgium  to  search  for  traces  of  the  immens^^ 
Irish  colonies  settled  there  in  the  Penal  times.     Thi^ 
was  his  report  to  his  friends  : — 

'^  I  found  at  Louvaiii  most^  if  not  all^  the  Irish  students  and 
priests  Young  Irelanders ;  I  have  been  sending  them  the  Nation 
for  the  last  six  months  now  and  again.  Having  collected  them 
about  me^  I  asked  them  did  they  know  anything  of  their  Irish 
predecessors ;  they  all  murmured  No.  It  vexed  me^  and  I 
reminded  them  of  all  they  might  know,  and  before  we  parted 
they  were  volunteering,  like  a  band  of  brigands,  to  ransack  the 
town  for  memorials,  portraits,  books,  &c.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
handing  the  librarian  of  the  magnificent  Ubrary  at  Louvain  a 
copy  of  the  poems  of  Thomas  Davis.  I  explained  to  him  who 
he  was,  and  my  gift  was  so  graciously  received  that  I  was 
invited  to  his  private  apartments,  shown  his  private  Ubrary,  and 
finally  was  presented  with  a  little  work  on  Theology,  edited  by 
himself.  I  find  that  there  is  here  one  of  the  most  striking  oil 
paintings  I  ever  saw — a  portrait  of  Peter  Lombard ;  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  will  take  home  a  copy  of  it.  Materials  for 
further  notices  of  the  Irish  colleges  are  coming  to  my  hand  daily^ 
and  some  of  them  are  so  interesting  that  I  have  determined 
not  to  write  a  line  until  I  exhaust  every  source,  then  to  arrange 
for  our  volume  with  wood-cuts,  portraits,  &c.  I  have  copied  a 
most  interesting  MS.,  the  obits  of  the  Franciscan  College  of 
Louvain;  a  document  full  of  interesting  particulars  to  Irish 
writers.  What  has  given  me  most  trouble  is  the  discovery  of 
the  sites  of  the  colleges;  however,  I  have  been  successful  at 
Douay,  Toumay,  Lille,  and  Antwerp ;  and  St.  Omers  alone  now 
gives  me  any  difficulty.'^* 

Another  and  more  eminent  and  gifted  barrister  and 
man  of  letters,  who  was  visiting  England  and  the 
Continent  at  this  time,  v^rote  from  Paris : — 

*  Nation  Correspondence.    Bindon  to  Dolfy. 
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"  The  more  I  see  of  oar  neighboim,  the  better  pleued  I  am 
■with  our  poor  people.  I  think  we  have  the  elements  of  an 
intellectDal  supremacy  amonj^  us.  Keep  up  Burton's  heart,  for 
we  most  make  him  and  Ho^n  the  nucleus  of  our  scliool  of  art. 
Petrie  we  most  cherish  for  grave  and  solid  learning.  "What  ', 
dolts  they  are  in  the  University  not  to  make  him  an  honorary 
LL.D.  I  expect  great  things  from  Mitchel,  for  all  his  bloody 
buffers  and  locomotive  smaiih.  Give  him  my  warm  remem- 
brances. James  Duffy  deserves  to  be  shot  for  neglecting  to 
posh  his  books  into  an  English  circulation ;  and  if  I  don't  hear 
immediately  from  (George  Smith,  I'll  condemn  him  to  the 
triangles.  It  is  sheer  want  of  push  that  ke«ps  us  back. 
0«lignani  must  either  be  made  to  attend  to  us,  or  be  made  to 
feel  the  thorn  of  a  rival  establisment.  It  vexes  me  to  the  heart 
that  I  must  go  away  without  seeing  anything  done  in  this 
direction.  Only  think,  the  Vniveniiy  MagaziM  not  at 
Galignani's  I " 

McGee,  who  had  been  recently  in  England,  brought 
home  lessons  on  the  minor  morals  of  simplicity  and 
steadfastness,  which     he    considered    his    countrymen 

specially  needed. 

"  I  wish  young  Irishmen  would  work  as  hard  to  aequire  the 
ijood  business  habits  of  Englishmen  as  they  do  to  acquire  their 
bad  afcent.  Let  them  study  an  English  merchant.  He  is  a 
I'lain  man,  pl.-iiiily  attired.  Every  hour  in  the  day,  from  morn- 
ing till  evening,  you  will  find  him  in  his  warehouse.  He  is 
worth,  say,  half  a  million,  perhaps  ;  yet  he  dines  at  the  ordinary, 
and  treats  the  di'rk  who  earns  a  hundred  a  year,  and  who  sits 
next  him,  as  politely  as  if  he  were  a  Baring  or  a  Rothschild. 
Vou  enter  into  discourse  with  him — he  is  not  deficient  in 
information  or  in  manners.  While  his  leisure  lasts  he  will 
share  it  with  you,  when  it  is  out  he  tells  you  he  must  go  to 
business,  and  leaver  jou  without  further  ceremony.  What  a 
contrast  to  our  walking  gentlemen  I     What  a  lesson  to  our  idle 
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educated  young  men^  who  are  choking  the  professions^  and  losiog 
themselves  in  inaction  1  We  have  many  things  to  learn  from  the 
English^  but  most  especially  their  manner  of  conducting  bom- 
ness.  A  thousand  such  Irishmen^  with  English  training,  as  I 
met  in  my  short  tour^  would,  if  transplanted  here,  do  things  for 
Ireland  which  the  80,000  Volunteers,  if  they  arose  again  from 
the  dead,  could  not  accomplish/' 

Sometimes,  thougli  rarely,  there  appeared  at  onr 
counsels  a  tall,  spare,  scholarly-looking  priest,  with  pale 
face,  deep-set  grey  eyes,  and  a  smile  that  was  commonly 
sarcastic.  He  was  a  man  greatly,  but  unequally  gifted. 
With  more  worldly  wisdom  he  might  have  been  a  Swift ; 
with  more  spirituality  and  fidelity  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  a  Savanarola.  But  there  were  deficiencies 
and  eccentricities  in  his  nature  which  marred  his  career, 
and  in  the  end  it  was  truer  of  himself  than  of  O'Connell, 
against  whom  he  uttered  the  epigram,  that  he  was  "  a 
great  man  manque^  At  this  time  he  mooted  a  project 
which  promised  to  he  efiective  and  useful.  The  impu- 
tation of  holding  infidel  opinions  had  heen  successfully 
employed  against  the  Young  Irelanders  and  he  thought 
it  ought  to  be  met  in  a  public  and  formal  manner.  He 
prepared  a  memorial  on  hehalf  of  the  Catholic  Con- 
federates, reciting  the  charges  which  ecclesiastics  of 
various  degrees  had  published,  and  in  which  we  had 
been  grievously  misrepresented,  and  proposed  that  we 
should  send  this  document  with  a  suitable  deputation 
to  the  annual  assemhly  of  hishops  in  Dublin.  It  asked 
them  to  take  our  complaint  into  consideration,  and, 
having  heard  any  further  explanation  which  might  be 
considered  necessary  from  the  deputation,  to  make  such 
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judgment  in  the  premises  as  should  seem  expedient  for 
the  interest  of  truth,  justice,  country,  and  religion.  It 
was  signed  by  representative  men  only :  leading  mer- 
chants and  niaQufacturers  and  professional  men,  some  of 
whom  were  doctors  at  the  head  of  their  class  in  Manst«r, 
and  barristers,  two  of  whom  have  since  become  judges, 
and  others  who  have  won  a  notable  success  in  various 
departments  of  life.  Two  priests  and  two  laymen 
carried  it  to  Marlborough  Street  Presbytery,  where  the 
bishops  were  assembled.  They  gave  it  to  the  Primate, 
Dr.  CroUy,  for  submission  to  the  Synod,  a  copy  having 
been  previously  sent  to  the  secretary  that  no  one  might 
be  taken  by  surprise.  After  a  delay  of  half-an-hour, 
during  which  the  deputation  constantly  expected  a  sum. 
mons,  Dr.  Dorrv,  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  brought  back  the 
document  unopened.  He  told  them,  with  feeling  and 
>ynipathy  a-s  they  believed,  that  the  Archbishop  of 
iJublin,  Dr.  Murmy,  was  of  opinion  they  ought  to  be 
liciird  in  their  own  defence,  and  other  prelates  concurred 
witii  liim,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  McHale, 
declared  that  he  would  retire  on  the  instant  if  the 
Ynung  Irelanders  were  admitted.  The  deputation 
carriL-d  away  their  memorial,  which  had  been  nearly  as 
ill  received  as  the  Hf monstrance  of  the  Dublin  artizans 
in  Conciliation  Hall.  Before  separating,  the  bishops 
voted  an  address  on  the  state  of  the  country  to  the 
Lcrd-Lieutenant,  which  was  graciously  acknowledged. 
Fur  a  century  and  upwards  tlie  humble  complaints  and 
["•titions  of  the  Catliolic  bi.shops  were  either  refused  a 
hi'aring  at  the  Castle,  or  could  elicit  no  answer  that 
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would  recognise  their  existence  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Executive  was  in- 
trinsically more  unjust  or  unreasonable  than  the  refusal 
of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  the  mouthpiece. 
It  is  curious  and  wholesome  to  reflect  that  after  a 
generation  has  lived  and  died  those  who  were  kept 
waiting  at  the  door,  in  the  person  of  their  delegates, 
and  could  not  obtain  an  audience,  scarcely  a  civil  refusal, 
count  for  as  much  in  the  confidence  and  love  of  their 
country  as  any  or  all  of  the  eminent  persons  who  closed 
the  door  in  their  face.* 

The  correspondents,  whose  friendly  counsel  firom 
London  was  so  genial  and  persuasive,  were  now  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  the  office  of  censor  to  the  Nation  was  not  long 
vacant.  Wallis  seized  the  post.  He  had  insight  and 
judgment  to  be  a  poignant  critic,  but  the  loving  sym- 
pathy, prompt  to  warn,  but  better  pleased  to  praise  and 
help  than  to  censure,  was  wanting.  And,  what  was 
worse,  he  had  never  the  whole  case  before  him ;  his  pre- 
decessors had  been  kept  informed  of  whatever  the  party 
did  or  designed,  and  what  impediments  they  had  to  en- 
counter, and  could  make  allowance  for  difficulties ;  he 
only  knew  what  the  newspaper  could  disclose.  Bat  his 
letters  were  a  wholesome  tonic,  even  when  his  diagnosis 
was  at  fault : — 

'^  You  have  a  people  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  mental  and  bodOy 
atrophy.    You  talk  of  raising  that  people  to  independence^  pros- 

*  The  project  was  not  nniycnally  approved  of.  Meagher  wrote : — 
"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  MoG^  that  my  letter  abont  the  '  Memorial ' 
need  not  be  published  unless  the  'Memorial'  itself  is  pnbludied— I  dont 


like  the  '  Memorial '  at  all — so,  there's  '  freedom  of  opinion  for  yoa  I '  "*— 
NiUion  Correspondence.    Meagher  to  DnfFy, 
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perity,  and  power.  Yoo  mean  to  do  it.  Ye  are  pledged  to  do  it 
.  or  die.  And  the  whole  of  you  don't  take  one-half  the  trouble  to 
effect  your  pnipose  th&t  would  be  requisite  for  the  success  of  a 
mine  or  a  fectory.  One  copper-smelter,  or  iron-roaster,  or  cotton 
lord,  except  he  meant  to  be  ruined,  would  do  more  work  in  a 
vedc  than  the  whole  of  your  present  Council  do  in  a  month.  I 
wish  the  yoong  Conservatives  would  begin  to  agitata,  for  I 
greatly  mistake  them,  or  there  are  men  among  them  who  would 
Dot  BO  tamely  acquieBce  in  a  national  movement  that  coDsiets  of 
mne  gestdcnlation.  ...  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  firm- 
neea  and  discretion  which  has  been  evinced  in  the  disputes  with 
Conciliation  Hall  from  the  beginning  of  the  schism  do^vn  to  the 
last  conference.  And  notliing  could  be  more  gratifying  in  every 
lijjtht  than  the  variety  both  of  ability  and  integrity  which  made 
itself  visible  in  that  strug^^le.  But  there  my  praise  of  your  party 
ends,  and  in  direct  propcirtion  to  that  must  be  my  surprise  and 
sorrow  at  the  absolute  nullity  of  all  the  other  proceedings  of  the 
Confederation.  ...  It  is  easy  for  you  all  to  abuse  O'Connell, 
and  to  point  to  the  disastrous  results  of  his  system.  But  there 
is  not  one  of  you  that  is  not  incalculably  more  guilty  than  ever 
O'Connell  was.  He,  poor  man,  acted  up  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  jxiwers  and  instincts  that  nature  gave  him.  Ho  grew  up  in 
a  harum-scarum  age ;  and  in  any  case  his  passions  were,  perhaps, 
t'W  strong  to  have  permitted  in  him  a  healthy  development  of 
either  wisdom  or  honesty.  But  you,  ye  Confederates,  born  in 
better  times,  heirs  of  his  authority,  rich  in  the  experience  he 
made  for  you,  and  warned  by  his  errors  and  shortcomings,  are  you 
t'l  be  merely  admonished  by  the  weakness  and  vice  that  was  in 
the  man,  and  not  stimiilated  by  what  were  better  worth  your 
study,  his  greatness,  and  the  enei^y  with  which  he  strove  for 
such  ends  as  he  could  comprehend  ?  For  if  he  flagged  and  vacil- 
lated in  later  years,  it  was,  after  all,  more  from  want  of  a  distinct 
aim  than  from  any  other  cause.  How  the  poor  old  dethroned 
Siitiirn  would  scorn  you  it  he  really  knew  what  cloud  compel- 
lers  you  are.*  .  .  .  But  it  is  the  old  story,  the  perpetually  re- 
*  Critici  fts  ciitniMiU'ct  as  Wallis,  bat  better  informed  in  the  premisoa. 
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curring  cycle  of  amiable  imbecility.  Thus  did  Orattan  and 
Flood  forego  the  glorious  opportunities  God  gave  the  country. 
^Twas  thus  the  United  Irishmen  dawdled  and  delayed^  keeping 
the  insurrection  at  half-cock  till  the  priming  dropped  out.  What 
a  country  I  What  a  people  1  What  a  doom  1  The  ways  of 
God  are  inscrutable*  Well  I  He  has  given  you  notice  to  quit, 
and  I  think — I  was  going  to  say ^  I  think  He's  right ;  but  that 
were  rather  presumptuous  for  a  man  to  say  of  his  Maker> — I 
think^  then^  Gk>d's  meaning  is  very  plain^  legible  to  the  meanest 
understanding.  He  says^  'Good  Celts  and  quasi-Celts  and 
demi-semi-quavering  incarnations  that  ye  are^  of  every  species  of 
cowardice  but  personal^  you  have  had  for  3^000  years  the  finest 
country  and  the  finest  position  on  this  glorious  planet  of  mine^ 
and  you  have  made  nothing  of  them.  The  interests  of  humanity 
don't  admit  of  that  description  of  waste  land  and  wasted  oppor- 
tunity any  longer^  and  therefore  you  must  quit.  Saxons^  French^ 
Russians^  or  Yankees  shall  have  the  Green  Land.'  ** 

But  it  was  his  bile,  not  his  brain  or  heart,  which 
spoke.  At  bottom  he  was  as  unwilling  to  see  the  old 
race  dispersed  as  any  amongst  us.  He  wrote  soon 
after : — 

"  The  accounts  from  Ireland  are  terribly  discoursing,  espe- 
cially the  tremendous  emig^tion.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
see  the  best  germs  of  national  honesty  and  industry  torn  up 
wholesale  thus.  The  wheat  pulled  up  and  the  tares  left !  .  .  . 
I  grudge  the  vile  Yankees  such  an  accession  of  pith  and  manhood 
as  once  out  of  their  own  country  our  exiles  prove.  I  pine  to  see 
that  most  scoundrelly  of  existing  races  pampered  with  the  marrow 

wero  more  indnlgent.  One  writer,  who  m  those  days  looked  like  the  spirit 
of  Irish  liberty  embodied  in  a  stately  and  beautiful  woman,  recognised, 
with  the  eyes  of  a  poet,  the  courage  and  persistence  which  were  theur  best 
gifts:  — 

'*  Ah,  the  brave  ones  !    Lion-hearted  !    They  whose  prophet  accents  mng^ 
As  if  Pentecostal  fires  had  been  kindled  on  their  tongue  : 
Some  with  words  of  soft  persuasion  melting  hearts  of  stem  and  itrongyf 
Like  the  minor  chord  tnat  waketh  all  our  tears  in  Irish  ■ong." 
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of  our  isle.  Do  not  forgcl  what  the  testimony  of  all  ohscrvcrs 
goea  to  prove,  that  the  Irisliman,  as  such,  is  little  less  hat«d 
and  despised  in  Yankeeland  than  in  England.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  in  a  countrj-  wbifh  prides  itself  uiwn  it«  Anglo- 
Saxonism  above  everythin<^  else  ?  " 

He  extended  his  superintendence  to  whatever  we 
were  doing,  and  in  general  found  only  occasion  for 
censure : — 

"  If  the  press  of  IreUmi  is  to  he  kept  at  that  height  to  which 
you  first  succeeded  in  raising  it,  it  is  more  incumbent  on  you 
than  ever  to  keep  the  atatidard  of  your  literary  department  as 
high  as  possible.  Irishmen  are  too  prone  to  content  themselves 
with  what  is  superficial  aiid  ephemeral.  And  it  is  to  little 
purpose  that  yon  will  have  fuice  set  them  the  example  of  better, 
if  you  do  not  sedulously  keep  it  up.  Perhaps  I  fail  to  convey  to 
you  what  I  most  miss  in  the  N'lflon  :  I  miss  the  perpetual  diree- 
liini  of  the  eiiriiisity  of  l!ie  country  to  everything  that  was  going 
on.  Formerly  the  [icrpetual  cry  was — look  here.  Irishmen,  look 
there,  here  is  st^mi'thinj;,  there  is  something,  vital  to  you  to 
kuMH-,  and  vi  wliieli  you  know  nothing.  History,  biography, 
line  arts,  evcrvtliing,  down  to  rules  for  marching,  weiu  treated 
ill  lliis  way.  Now,  dun't  gu  and  say  this  is  a  mere  lament  for 
D^ivis.  TJiere  are  m:iny  men  writing  for  the  ya/ioii  who  have 
mori'  talent  than  he  had;  and  what  he  si-t  the  examjile  of  they 
ei'uld  do  if  tbi-y  ch'ise.  ,  .  Yuu  have  had  lately  several 
(rithiT  me.ign-,  papers  on  liax  cultivation;  but  you  do  not  appear 
til  \v  aware  "f  the  fact,  or  at  least  you  have  not  noticed  it,  that 
wc  iiTv  in  danger  of  losing  that  source  of  wealth,  both  in  its 
gr"Wth  and  after  [ircjiaration.  The  pig  tra^le,  estimated  at 
Li.i"Kl,)nn.i,  is  gone;  if  to  this  U'  added  the  flax  trade  and 
a  large  jxirtion  of  the  linen  manufacture — value,  say,  from 
i.;.,iMiii,()(Hi  to  ilii,n[m,(KK} — ^what  element  of  mati-rial  pros- 
l^rity  will  Ireland  have  left?" 

In  England  we  bud  no  allies  we  could  count  upon. 
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except  the  better  educated  and  better  disposed  of  the 
democracy,  and  a  few  literary  men  who  respected  courage 
and  sincerity,  and  applauded  Young  Ireland  less  because 
they  thought  it  right,  than  because  they  were  persuaded 
it  was  upright,  in  its  opinions.  The  Chartist  who  listened 
to  the  egotistical  declamation  of  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor 
did  not  understand  the  party,  and  Mitchel  excited  their 
rage  by  a  needless  warning  that  we  scorned  their  help, 
and  intended  to  separate  further  and  further  from 
them : — 

'^  We  desire  no  fraternisation  between  the  Irish  people  and  the 
Chartists,  not  on  account  of  the  bugbear  of  physical  force,  but 
simply  because  some  of  their  five  points  are  to  us  an  abomination, 
and  tlie  whole  spirit  and  tone  of  their  proceedings,  though  well 
enough  for  England,  are  so  essentially  English  that  their  adop- 
tion in  Ireland  would  neither  be  probable  nor  at  all  desirable. 
Between  us  and  them  there  is  a  gulf  fixed,  and  we  desire,  not  to 
bridge  it  over,  but  to  make  it  wider  and  deeper.^^* 

But  the  men  of  thought  and  culture  among 
the  democracj'-  made  allowance  for  the  casualties  of 
journalism,  and  continued  to  exhibit  goodwill  in  their 
writings  and  correspondence. t     The  Young  Englanders, 

*  Nation,  Angriist  15,  1847. 

f  Tliero  were  brains  and  ideas  devoted  to  Chartism  by  men  who  had 
nothing  in  common  with  Fcarg^  O'Connor.  Mr.  Linton,  the  artist  and 
engraver,  for  example,  was  origfinallj  a  Chartist.  I  fonnd  in  the  blnrred 
pages  of  some  unstamped  publication  a  balkd  of  his  which  made  me  anxioiiB 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  which,  after  nearly  forty  years,  still  clings 
to  my  memory  as  a  fine  specimen  of  vigorous  and  picturesque  baUad 
rhetoric.     This  was  a  verse : — 


"  Up  !  up  !  ye  EngliBh  peasantry  for  whom  Wat  Tyler  bled ; 
Up,  citycd-scrfB,  whoso  sturdy  sires  Cade  and  Axdchaxnber 
Up,  up,  for  equal  rights  and  laws,  your  optuse  is  all  as  good 


ji»  when  in  pretence  of  the  smith  a  traitor  monarch  stood  I 

U]>,  up,  if  ye  be  Englishmen';  be  mindful  of  the  day 

When  CromweU  strode  o'er  Worceiter  fields  and  tcartd  a  Kimg  awap. 

Though  Ket,  and  CaHe,  and  Tyler  failed,  the  *  (downing  Mercy  *  oama 

Hurrah  for  £ngland*s  stalwart  one !  your  fortune  be  the  muim.^ 
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who  also  had  something  in  common  with  young 
men  contending  for  their  opinions  against  authority 
and  prestige,  felt  a  certain  sympathy  aud  interest  in 
the  Confederates — not  likely,  indeed,  to  result  in  action 
of  any  sort,  bnt  which  makes,  nevertheless,  part  of  the 
working  capital  and  the  equipment  of  a  party."  There 
was  something  touching  and  almost  tragic  in  the 
sympathy  which  came  from  another  class  in  England — 
the  men  of  letters  of  our  own  blood  and  race.  Few  of 
them  shared  our  opinions ;  some  were  quite  hostile  to 
them  when  put  in  action  ;  but  these  men  of  whom  their 
country  knew  nothing,  or  only  enough  to  misunderstand 
them,  could  not  escape  the  mesmerism  of  the  Irish 
cause.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  which  commonly 
treated  the  Confederates  with  courtesy  and  respect,  had 
a  coarse  and  sinister  attack  upon  them ;  and  the  Irish 
journalists  in  London  were  more  discomposed  than  the 
men  assailed. 

"  I  know  notliinjj  whatover  about  the  Mornhig  Chronirli;" 
l>anifl  Ovicn  Madiiyn  wrotp,  "and  um  far  from  being  friendly 
wiili  till-  Irisli  wlin  iiro  on  that  paper.  Thoj-  are  the  greatest 
suiiTLTs  at  tlifir  (.-(uiiitry  nf  all  the  Irish  rencjjadoes.     I  would 

T)ii>  lino«  in  ilAlir^  wcm  ti>  mr  »n£raInrlT  pi(rtnn'B(]n(>.  Hr.  LititoD  (xMrsme 
nil  •H'i'uMonal  iiiNlrlliuNir  to  llii'  Sal  ion,  hikI  was  ouIv  ono  of  a  cunsklcrsltle 
-■'i-tii>ii  iif  till'  lliiiiLg'litfiil  mill  ciiltivati><l  £iiglisli  dcmucrai^j  wliosympatliise 

*  A  vMutii;  E[ii;1i-li  iiii'iiilior.  vrlio  hax  HiDce  wou  a  nolahle  place  id 
jiiitilic  life,  imiili-  :i  t'liir  in  IrcliiiHl  Ibis  year,  and  beant  HJ^nificant  tcsti- 
iminy  uf  tin-  j-nmili  uf  tlii-  wiitinii'nt  Sji^skiiiK of  Iho  Touug  Irolandora 
ln'  says :— ■■  Bui  tli.-  .Ticrnv,  iul.'U.f  t.  and  frcuiiiH  of  repoalinjj  Ireland  is 
with  llivin  ;  Niid  i  MM'  ii»  ri'iL-iiti  irliy  the  (-oiTo»]>oiidin|;  dcction  of  anti- 
fi-Ml  trd.itid.  n  sfi-tiuii  rn'17- day  cimiinc  more  proniinenti;  into  notice, 
nliiiiild  n<>t,  in  tli.- |.ri>;;n'ss  of  i>n>utrt.  U'  found  acting  with  themjostas 
i.fl"u  an  ssuinal  Ihi-iu.—"  Notes  of  au  Iriah  Tour,"  bjLord  John  Man. 
n.T».  M.P. 

D   D    2 
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sooner  be  stabbed  than  be  spat  upon.  I  prefer  the  dare-devil 
audacity  of  the  avowed  Irish  buccaneers  who  are  on  the  London 
press  to  the  sneaking^  scoffing^  and  puling  Anglicism  of  the 
counterfeit  English.  Although  I  differ  from  the  extreme  lengths 
to  which  your  Irish  war  party  appears  to  be  goings  on  the 
subject  of  Irishism  I  am  as  hot  as  ****..  .  Lalor  is  too 
sedate  by  half — his  enthusiasm  is  too  finely  intellectual^  and  he 
is  deficient  in  convictions.  He  would  make  you  always  doubt 
your  own  views  without  in  the  slightest  degree  helping  you  to  a 
new  formation  of  a  synthesis.  He  has  an  admirable  talent  for 
indicating  difficulties,  and  is  a  thorough  Englishman.  .  .  .  He 
is  a  wret<>hed  hand  at  soothing  a  wounded  spirit ;  there  is  too 
much  of  brains  in  his  heart  to  give  me  the  sympathy  I  like.  He 
is  a  man,  however,  that  I  hold  in  very  great  respect.^'  * 

Wallis,  who  was  writing  articles  on  Foreign  Policy 
in  the  C/ironicle,  which  the  Gonstitutionnel  and  Journal 
des  Dcdats  commonly  treated  as  the  work  of  a  Minister, 
sent  explanations  and  assurances  on  the  same  subject : — 

^'  Such  an  article  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  what  I  had  always 
been  given  to  understand  were  the  wishes  of  the  editors,  and  I 
can  only  account  for  its  appearance  by  some  neglect  or  mistake 
during  Lalor^s  absence  at  Brighton.  [Mr.  John  Lalor  at  that 
time  usually  wrote  the  Irish  articles  in  the  Chronicle.']  It  is  in 
justice  to  Lalor  that  I  mention  this.  For  my  own  part,  I  pre- 
sume that  those  who  know  me  will  acquit  me  of  giving  the 
most  remote  or  indirect  sanction  to  an  attack  on  a  party  to  which 
I  consider  myself  to  belong,  and  with  whom,  if  I  were  in 
a  position  to  do  so,  I  would  cordially  act.  If  my  connection 
with  the  Chronicle  were  to  continue,  I  should  count  the  appear- 
ance of  that  article  a  gross  breach  of  faith  with  me,  though  it 
was  not  my  intention  ever  to  have  written  on  or  interfered  with 
the  treatment  of  Irish  subjects.''  f 

•  Nation  Correspondence :  Maddyn  to  Duffy. 

t  Mr.  Lalor,  better  remembered  as  the  anthor  of  "  Money  and  Monls  " 
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One  man  of  genius  wlio  liabitnally  held  away  from 
politics — Clarence  Mangan — was  so  disturbed  by  the 
condition  of  the  country  that  he  asked  me  to  propose 
him  a  member  of  the  Confederation  that  he  might 
shiue  its  labours  and  dangers.  But  I  strongly  dissuaded 
him  from  taking  this  step.  His  only  fixed  income  was 
derired  from  work  done  for  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  and  from  his  contributions  to  the  Vuiversilif 
Magazine  and  Nation,  which  were  becoming  more  and 
more  irregular  and  erratic.  I  did  not  doubt  that  the 
CoU^e  authorities  would  withdraw  the  work  if  he 
hcame  an  avowed  Confederate ;  and,  unfortunately,  he 
famished  them  with  a  plausible  excuse  apart  from 
politics  ;  for,  in  his  own  touching  language,  he 
approached  painfully  near  to  the  "gulf  abvsraal  of 
Maginu  and  llarns."  I  knew  and  loved  him  from  the 
time  when  I  was  not  yet  a  man,  and  I  spared  no  pains 
to  recall  him  to  his  better  self.  He  consented  to  restrict 
bis  politics  to  the  tJeld  for  which  Nature  had  peculiarly 
endowed  him,  to  amend  what  was  amiss  in  his  habits; 
and  to  what  was  called  the  "  pledge "  in  those  days 
aildi'd  anctlier  and  a  nobler  pledge — to  devote  the 
r).-maind(.T  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country  : — 

tliHU  by  lii-.  j.iurn-ili>'m.  Biii|  wlio  wna  a  man  to  respect  ami  love,  sent 
a*siiriiiii'i".  IntrT  llml  lif  iv;i-i  not  the  writer  of  the  article,  anil  w<nilil  not 
h-ivi-  »!  wrilti'U : — '"  II  li.is  bii'ii  iiiiljlishcil  iliirinft  mj  absence  from  town, 
anil  \\n*  irin'ii  iii^',  1  :iiii  Miri>,  nmr.'  ntinoyanee  than  it  caa  possibly  pve  any 
cin>'  fise.  1  lii'lil  <••  x\\,-  '\m\mW^  to  say  this  mneh  to  you.  ...  I  do 
mil.  I  i-i-ui- — .  -f"  wi-ilnzTi  rpf  pmcticability  in  the  xiews  of  yonr  frientis, 
bot  nntliini:  rniilri  imiiiiv  mc  In  sp.>ak  or  write  of  them  except  with  the 
n'«]HTt  ivbii-b  is  iluc  tn  lln-ir  ability  and  to  the  nobleness  of  thi'ir  intentions. 
Tli'^re  is  no  i-l;i-s  of  ]Militii'iniiK  \<\\\\  whntn,  as  far  fts  mere  fcelin);  (roes,  my 
riymiLitbii's  aro  •••  ^in^iik'-  Tln-ir  jiansi'inale  and  inspiring  faith  makes  mc 
wish  I  ooulil  Iteliove  in  llio  snme  creed." 
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^'  Lastly^  I  promise^  in  an  especial  manner — and  my  friend 
Duffy  may,  if  he  will,  make  the  promise  public — ^that  I  will 
begin  in  earnest  to  labour  for  my  country  henceforward,  and  that, 
come  weal  or  woe,  life  or  death,  glory  or  shame,  the  triumphal 
chariot  or  the  gallows,  I  will  adhere  to  the  fortunes  of  my 
fellow-patriots.  And  I  invoke  the  vengeance  of  hell  upon  me 
if  I  ever  prove  false  to  this  promise !  •  .  May  God  bless 
him !  He  has  been  to  me,  as  Godwin  remarked  of  Curran,  the 
sincerest  friend  I  have  ever  had/^ 

His  letters  were  sometimes  grave  and  practical,  but 
oftener  ran  into  a  vein  of  mysticism,  or  degenerated  into 
the  mere  verbal  pleasantry  of  puns  and  quibbles : — 

'^  Badgered,  as  I  take  it  for  g^nted  you  are  at  the  present 
moment,  I  should  be  the  greatest  rascal  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
if  I  either  requested  or  expected  you  to  devote  a  single  thought 
to  my  concerns.  Don^t  mind  the  Griffin  affair.  I  assure  you  I 
would  not  have  spoken  as  I  did  speak  last  Friday  if  I  had  been 
aware  that  this  case  impended  so  imminently.*  .  .  What  I  sent 
you  lastly  was  vastly  ghastly.  I  hope  the  enclosed  will  be  more 
to  your  taste.  Alter  any  word  in  it  you  like,  or,  rather^  any 
word  you  don't  like.'' 

It  was  proposed  to  include  a  volume  of  his  transla- 
tions in  the  "  Library  of  Ireland  "  under  the  title  of 
''Echoes  of  Foreign  Song/'  but  the  publisher  advised 
that  the  series  should  be  closed,  as  the  poverty  and 
anxiety  of  the  country  diminished,  and  threatened 
to  destroy,  the  sale. 

"  The  ^  Echoes,'  of  course,  as  you  observe,  must  wait  for  the 
Irish  translations.  We  will  find  a  better  name  for  them,  an  't 
please  Adam,  who,  like  a  man  of  good  taste  as  he  was,  g^ve  the 

*  The  prosecution  for  the  railway  artiole. 
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begt  names  to  all  thiDgs.  .  .  I  had  a,  smgnXai  dream  a  few 
nigbts  back.  There  was  a  light  and  a  throng — iiot  the  '  lurid 
li|^htand  trampliiif;  throng'  of  Coleridge,  yet  quite  as  impres- 
siTO.  In  other  irordfi,  a  monster  moon  shone  in  the  firmament, 
uid  a  eiowd  of  people  were  beneath,  with  whom  I  held,  as  1 
oappoee,  a  long  conferenee.  I  say, '  as  I  Boppoee,'  for  all  that  I 
distinctly  remember  was  that,  turning  away  from  th^m,  I  found 
myself  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  with  these  words  of  St. 
John  in  my  moatli--'And  none  of  you  asketh  me.  Whither 
goest  thoo  ? '"  * 

Wallis's  handwTitlng  resembled  Coleridge's — that  i« 
to  say,  it  was  pleasanter  to  read  than  many  a  printed 
book  ;  and  thongli  he  performed  the  ofEce  of  censor  with 
prodigious  industry,  I  rarely  thought  there  was  too 
much  of  him.  A  few  more  samples  will  help  to  illustrate 
the  era  as  well  as  the  man :-  - 

"  By  the  way,  you  have  omitted  to  notice  that  the  famous 
doctrinaire  and  ^Vhig  De  Tocqueville  has  published  rather  a 
clever  Ilullam-like  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  You  will 
find  a  notice  of  it  in  Bliirkicood  of  this  month,  wherein  De  T.'s 
account  of  the  battle  of  Fontenny  is  extracted,  »a««  mention  of 
the  Irish  IJrigadc  !  This  was  all  very  well  in  Voltaire's  time, 
though  \'oltairc  got  heavily  chastised  for  it.  But  in  De  Tocque- 
ville it  cannot  be  ignorance,  and  can  be  only  wanton    insolence 

•  Anolb'T  Kj-H'iinen  .^f  llii'  clrcHrj'.  vprltal  pleasaDtr}  in  which  Maogaii, 
Iiki>  Snitt.  funnel  ciijiiymrul.  is  wiirth  preBerving  as  tlic  noDeenBe  of  a  moji 
i>f  gi'uius  ;— ■'  1  owi'il  vriu  Mr>  rKli'-iici  unc  ixlc  \  No  ouc  oweU  jou  an  ode — 
siLV  line  i-cl'- !  Nil  dill' kiinivni  that  auf  onn  owed  yon  ajiy  ono  ode;  or,  if 
any  nnf  kumn'ii  llisl  «ny  riiii'  i>wi>(l  von  any  one  ode.  I  am  not  that  one — 
ii-cii'-iir.  111)1  I  I  1  li.iik  on  ikIi^h  as  (iJi>-iuiiH  comix ■ftitione — adulatory  stuff, 
tIatliTy  nf  lilt'  HmH-'M  Borl :  wurlliy  to  I>e  paid  for,  not  in  (ho  eloriona 
ri'iiciH-n  uhii'h  nil  lioiii'st.  lioiiimrHble,  high-soidod.  and  high-heeled  men 
w.'k.  lint  out  of  llii'  ].nrs( — oui'-ponud-itne  a  line,  not  a  camac  less!  Now, 
yon  kiinw  1  siiit  ii]Kin  lliis  sort  of  Ihing — I  never  take  money  for  what 
1  write.  It  I*  njwiiys  given  me,  prestied  on  me,  sent  lo  me,  llnn)^  in 
iny  {>liu; — and  I,  for  eiike  of  a  quiet  life,  pocket  the  affront  1 " 
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and  contempt  for  Ireland.  I  think  the  Nation  ought  to  impale 
De  Toequeville  for  the  said  piece  of  scoundrelism.  But  get  the 
original  work  for  fear  Blackwood  garbled.  Bindon  is  the  man 
that  has  the  materials  by  him^  but  it  would  require  a  more 
efEective  writer  to  thrash  De  T.  with  full  effect.  Indeed,  I  think 
De  T.  ought  to  get  a  bodily  licking  likewise  with  the  stick  which 
Bindon  cut  at  Fontenoy.  .  .  I  had  almost  forgotten — ^were 
you  aware  that  Minerva  has  married  Apollo — ^to  wit,  Elizabeth 
Seraphim  to  Robert  Paracelsus  ?  Was  there  ever  sinoe  Cadmus 
invented  letters  such  a  literary  union  ?  The  pair  of  super- 
subtle  metaphysical  millstones  will  grind  one  another  to 
pieces.  ^^ 

Devin  Eeilly  moved  his  special  wrath  by  a  careless 
and  somewhat  presumptuous  habit  of  generalising  from 
materials  which  he  had  not  adequately  mastered.  This 
complaint  he  discharged  in  a  letter  to  Pigot : — 

"  Count  O^Reilly  has  unmistakably  turned  up  again  in  the 
review  of  'Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago.^  Contemptuous  as  the 
Count  is  of  accuracy  in  sublunary  matters,  I  think  he  ought, 
for  the  sake  of  his  Peninsula  name-sake,  'who  did  not  take 
Algiers/  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  less  remorselessly  with  the 
Castilian  tongue.  He  talks  of  the  dames  of  German  and 
Austrian  princes,  '  the  dark-eyed  Camarillas  of  Spain,  and  the 
Messaliuas  of  Russia.'  The  Conde  appears  to  take  Camarilla 
either  for  a  christian  name  or  for  some  pagan  appellation  of 
ladies  of  the  Semiramis  and  Messalina  breed.  Whereas  it 
simply  means  a  '  closet/  and  thus  became  applied  to  that  petti- 
coat influence  which,  intriguing  behind  the  scenes,  has  so  often 
overthrown  the  Spanish  Ministries.  These  ladies  of  the  Queen's 
lx?d-chamber  had  doubtless  the  majority  of  them  dark  eyes ;  but 
blue  eyes  are  not  uncommon  in  Spain,  and  it  would  be  rather  a 
catacliresis  (or  whatever  the  figure  of  rhetoric  may  be)  to  call  a 
closet  or  drawing-room  dark-eyed  because  there  were  now  and 
then   dark-eyed   dames  there  congregated.      The  Condi's  own 
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sleepin^place  might  as  well  be  called  a  foolish  ignorant  bed- 
chamber because  a  foolish  igaorant  person  elept  in  it.  Why, 
*  man  might  as  well  talk  of  a  bottle-oosod  dining  parlour,  or  a 
rosy-cheeked  boadoir,  as  of  a  '  dark-eyed  Camarilla  I '  I  fancy 
the  Seaor  Coiut£  confounded  Camarilla  with  Catalina  (or 
Gatharine),  a  mun«  vbicb  '  Gil  Bias '  and  other  books  bare  made 
fiuniliar  as  belonging  to  Spanish  courtezans.  It  would  be  a 
Herculean  task  to  chronicle  the  Count's  assaults  on  dates  and 
bxAB ;  but  I  may  remark  that  Quesnay  (not,  I  fancy,  Bu 
Queenay)  was  thinker  {qtiere  tinker?}  to  Lonis  XV.,  and  not  to 
Louis  XIV.  He  was  a  cotemporary  of  Adam  Smith's,  and  not, 
u  R«illy  would  make  it  appear,  two  ^nerations  his  senior. 
To^ot  and  the  elder  ^Mirabeau  wer«,  with  Smith,  his  principal 
disciples.  This  mistake  is  the  less  excusable,  because  Ciuesnay 
figures  pretty  promineDtly  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  which  I 
dare  say  the  Cond^  has  pretty  extensively  skipped.  But  what  is 
to  be  said  of  or  to  a  man  who  plai-es  Swift's  death  in  1 75i  ? — 
not  a  misprint  the  context  showed — or  who  took  upon  him  to 
a.«ATt.thut  in  IS-iO  O'Connell  had  the  confidence  of  no  English 
IKirty,  and  was  itsolati-d  in  the  House  of  Commons?  But  this 
was  nut  the  most  comic  and  outrageous  scene  in  thut  '  Comedy 
of  Errors/  which  K^'iliy  is  [wrmittc-d  to  exhibit  in  the  X<ifi"n, 
and  which  will  end  by  earning  for  that  paper  the  scorn  of  every 
ediR'atiil  inau.  It  is  a  pity  that  Duffy,  who  is  so  precise  and 
l>unLtilious  with  other  men,  and  so  unri's trained,  in  Answers  to 
Corri-sjumdcnts  and  elsewhere,  in  administering  to  them  the 
discijilitie  he  thinks  they  reijuire,  should  be  so  lax  with  respect 
t'l  Hciily,  in  the  three  dqiartments  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
facts.  He  certainly  docs  not  act  towards  Reilly  the  part  of  a 
true  friend.  The  younsj  man  really  has  talents,  ideas,  and  I 
would  say  iufonnatinn,  if  it  were  not  topsy-turvied.  It  Is 
deplorable  that  he  sbnuld  be  allowed  to  run  to  seed  for  want  of 
a  raj)  on  the  knuekles  now  and  then." 

Heilly's  culpitble  carelessness    sprang  in  part  from 
(lUcoiitfiit.     lie  had  not   been  successful  in  the  Con- 
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federation  to  the  extent  of  his  ambition,  or  even  of  his 
powers,  for  he  was  vain  and  impatient  of  discipline,  and 
O'Brien  and  other  seniors  could  scarcely  tolerate  him. 
He  cherished  a  fierce  jealousy  of  McQee,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  more  favoured.  They  were  the  youngest 
members  of  the  party ;  I  liked  both  of  them  cordially, 
but  I  found  a  larger  range  of  powers  and  a  more 
genial  and  susceptible  nature  in  McGee.  I  had  known 
Eeilly  from  boyhood,  and  as  I  was  seven  years  his 
senior  he  regarded  me,  I  do  not  doubt,  with  inordinate 
sentiments  of  esteem.  In  the  correspondence  of  the 
period  he  speaks  of  me  as  "  the  friend  he  most  valued 
in  the  world;"  one  "whose  friendship  he  would  not 
barter  for  a  crown,"  and  so  forth.  But  he  considered 
that  his  rival  was  unduly  preferred  to  him,  and  he 
avenged  his  wrong  like  a  boy  by  quarrelling  with 
McGee  and  neglecting  his  own  duty.  Once  or  twice  I 
made  peace  between  them,  but  the  sore  was  not  healed. 
His  volume  for  the  "Library  of  Ireland"  was  not 
forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time,  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  paper  were  not  satisfactory.  I  remon- 
strated, and  he  defended  himself  by  declaring  that  he 
had  lost  heart,  his  opinions  had  no  weight  in  the  Con- 
federation, and  in  the  Nation  he  was  restricted  to  the 
literary  pages,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  write  on 
questions  of  the  day  : — 

"  I  am  powerless  in  the  Council.  I  have  neither  the  manner, 
nor  the  tact,  nor  the  power  of  speech  to  change  or  sway  a  man 
on  it.  But  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  work  like  a  horse  there 
in  the  lowest  sphere,  if  I  could  only  see  men  above  me  up  to  their 
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position,  and  eqoal  to  the  time.  .  .  .  The  first  of  the  fort- 
ni^htlj  meetings  was  held  :  I  jwrsooally  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  what  I  intended,  and  you  know  how  ridiculous  was  my 
fiulare.  That  and  <.ther  matters  weighing  on  my  mind  induced 
an  attxck  o£  illness  of  which  we  shall  say  no  more,"  * 

But  while  he  proclaimed  his  own  shortcomings,  he 
insisted  that  the  men  who  led  the  Council — especially 
CBrien,  and  probably  McGee,  who  by  this  time  was 
Secretary — were  not  competent  to  lead  and  had  com- 
mitted serious  mistakes : — 

"  It  conld  not  be  otherwise,  it  cannot  he  otherwise,  until  the 
real  and  tnie  leaders  oF  our  whole  muvcment,  the  only  men 
capable  of  leading,  you  and  Mitchel,  go  there  and  lead  again." 

He  felt  the  same  disinclination  to  accept  McQea's 
lead  in  the  Council  as  in  the  newspaper : — 

"  If  I  am  not  now,  or  shall  not  at  any  future  time,  be 
L-ai>aljIe  of  lioldinjr  my  position  under  you  and  Mitchel,  I  beg  as 
a  personal  favour  you  will  tell  me  so  at  once,  for  I  shall  never 
hold  a  lower  out-." 

The  contentions  which  sprung  from  this  antipathy 
became  so  (.lis;igreeahle  that  Pigot  proposed  a  self- 
denying  ordinai.oe.  He  suggested  that  the  younger 
uieinbors  of  the  Council,  McGee,  Reilly,  Smythe,  and 
himself  slumld  retire  together,  and  Meagher  offered  to 
take  the  same  course  as  a  lesser  evil  than  continued 
discord  between  two  prominent  raembers.f  But  peace 
was  temporarily  restored  without  this  extreme  measure. 

•  Xnlion  C.irrp5i"m.i.(ii-c-     Ik^illv  to  Duffy. 

t  Caliirmtivlo  Cim'siHHuli'iioc.  April  2ath.  '47.  Pigot  did  not  ouder. 
valui-  thp  sarrifiw  hi'  was  williug  to  make;  in  the  letter  to  O'Brien  pro- 
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The  difficulties  of  harmonising  political  dissent,  when 
it  attempts  to  become  political  action,  was  curiously 
illustrated  bj  an  incident  which  distracted  our  counsels 
at  this  time.  The  officers  commanding  the  ships  of  war 
which  carried  the  gift  of  America  to  Ireland  were  enter- 
tained at  a  banquet  in  Dublin,  and  the  Confederation 
voted  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Dallas,  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  for  his  share  in  the  transaction.  Mr. 
Dallas  was  a  slave-owner,  and  Mr.  Houghton  opposed 
the  proposal  of  thanking  a  slave-owner  under  any  cir- 
cumstances or  for  any  service.  It  was  vain  to  assure 
him  that  Mr.  Dallas's  slave-owning  concerned  us  no 
more  than  his  being  a  churchwarden ;  that  we  thanked 
him  because  he  did  us  a  service  which  deserved  thanks. 
Mr.  Haughton  was  a  sensible  and  honest  man,  but  he 
was  fanatical  on  this  subject,  and  as  his  objection  did  not 
prevail  he  retired  from  the  association. 

At  a  later  period,  Wallis  returned  to  the  subject  of 
our  shortcomings. 

'^  The  Nation  is  the  only  journal,  political  or  literary,  that 
commands  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people.  And  is  it  not  a 
grievous  sin,  a  gross  betrayal  of  that  most  touching  of  all  trusts, 
a  spontaneous  one,  if  week  after  week,  when  the  still  growing, 
ever  expanding  mind  of  the  rising  generation  turns  to  your  pages 
for  guidance,  it  finds  so  little  solid  wholesome  food — at  best  but 
bootless  variations  on  themes  already  familiar  to  it  ?  Much  of 
the  early  writing  in  the  Nation  was  hasty,  perhaps  even  crude. 
But,  however  carelessly  written,  its  tendency  was  always  to  lift 

posing  it,  be  said :  "  Meantime,  lot  mo  remind  yea  that  before  Dnlfy  or 
Mitchel,  or  Meagher,  before  yourself,  oven  bofore  Thomas  Davis  had  come 
over  to  the  opinions  now  called  of  Young  Ireland,  I  liad  begun  to  work  in 


my  own  way  to  gain  others  to  that  side.    Nationality  has  been  to  me  from 
cmldhood  a  sacred  religion." 
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the  Irish  mind  to  a  higher  platform,  to  teach  it  to  look  about  it. 
Not  Davifl'fl  articles  and  your  own  only,  but  most  of  those  by 
other  hands,  had  this  merit.  They  were  invariably  etimulative 
and  suggestive.  How  many  literary  articles  have  you  yourself 
written  within  the  last  year?  Surely  much  fewer  than,  with 
your  powers  o£  impressive  and  euggestive  writing,  you  are  called 
apon  to  supply,  no  matter  bow  active  your  best  contributors  may 
be.  .  .  Remember  ycu  don't  and  won't  write  books.  If  you 
did  and  would — for  that,  in  my  opinion,  you  are  best  of  all  suited 
for — I  should  not  press  you  to  eaerifice  that  employment  to  any 
other."  * 

Among  new  contributors  who  offered  tliemselves  at 
this  time,  two  deserve  to  be  noticed.  One  bore  an  his- 
toric name,  familiar  not  only  in  Ireland  but  throughout 
Earope.t  The  other  afterwards,  and  speedily,  won  himself 
a  recognised  place  in  Irish  affairs.  Joseph  Brenau,  then 
a  student  at  Cork,  and  barely  on  the  threshold  of  man- 
liood,  sent  me  some  of  his  verses,  and  asked,  ought  he 
to  continue  to  cultivate  poetry.  The  verses  were,  like 
nearly  all  bojish  rhymes,  echoes  of  a  favourite  writer; 
and  I  replied  that  his  prose  was  much  better,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  wise  economy  of  his  powers  to  irrigate  it 
with  the  fancy  with  which  nature  had  gifted  him. 

'  Til.'  lUrrensiiijf  Htleiiliiiii  pivcn  lo  mere  iilerair  BabjoctB  will  be 
iij»iiT-tiKnl  bv  im  "AiiBWiT  Ui  CorrtJapoiKltuts  "  iutlic  Nalion  at  this  time  : 
— - T.  C.  I>.''  nsks  noH-s  of  tlie  '  BallaJ  History  of  Ireland,'  projected  and 
[■riuiuit'tici'd  ill  tlic  Kalion  lost  year.  Bnllad  baklenliish  !  Does  lie  aee  no 
.lilTir.'ij.'oU'lw.'i'ii  1,1st  y,-nr  nud  tliis  :-  What  man  with  »  lieart  would  sit 
duiVTi  111  nriiii-  BiiLad  'History  while  hia  conntry  perisliesP  There  are 
j^TL-nx  le-si>iiH  ill  our  hii^tory  mid  fij-vat  triumphs,  and  we  delighted  once, 
aii'l  iiiiiy  apjiiJi,  lo  dwell  iiixin  tlii'm  ;  but  we  would  rather  hear  of  a  f^eat 
lemru"' ''if  Iri"hiiieii  «i  all  rn^eds,  confederated  ti^ther  in  1847,  to  give 
Iri'laml  (••  tlif  IriKb.  tlmii  nil  the  victories  since  Kins  Dathy." 

t  ■■  TlioHirb  I  do  lint  nprpf  with  jou  in  politica, '  he  said.  "  I  admire 
nnd  vain.-  your  lii'tiiiiti'  Initlifiiliicss  aud  consistent  advocacy,  and  wonld 

ily  do  niiytliiiij;  in  jiiy  jHiwer  to  assist,  either  in  prutM.-  or  Terse,  the 


El: 


rary  Ui'i«irtmeiit  of  your  journal." 
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^'  I  return  you  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  note,  which 
is  to  me  invaluable.  The  advice  contained  in  it  about  verse- 
shunning  will  be  carefully  followed.  Any  verses  I  have  ever 
written  were  intended  entirely  as  experiments^  and  your  opinion 
of  their  merits  has  only  confirmed  my  own.  Henceforwaidi 
Verse  and  I  are  strangers.  The  parting  is  not  very  pathetic,  as 
she  has  always  despised  my  advances,  and  I  have  cursed  the 
difficulty  of  getting  into  her  good  graces.  You  express  a  fear 
that  your  criticism  may  not  be  welcome ;  but  truly,  if  it  were 
as  severe  as  it  is  lenient,  the  flattering  expressions  which  aocom- 
panied  it  would  more  than  countervail  the  severity.  A  word 
of  praise  from  you  is  worth  striving  for,  and  the  greatest  induce- 
ment that  I  can  have  to  '  active  work '  is  the  fact  of  my  humble 
efforts  having  met  with  your  approval/' 

But  he  did  not  give  up  versifying  ;  he  came,  indeed, 
to  write  very  pretty  madrigals  in  the  end,  and  was  pro- 
bably as  thankful  to  me  for  my  counsel  as  Byron  was 
to  Brougham  for  failing  to  foresee  "  Childe  Harold  "  in 
the  "  Hours  of  Idleness.'* 

The  purpose  which  ran  through  all  these  projects 
and  speculations  was  to  kindle  the  educated  class,  with- 
out whom  no  successful  revolution  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished, and  to  mass  them  on  the  side  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  note  this  aim,  because  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  we  were  exhorted  to  abandon  all 
w^e  had  done  from  the  beginning,  to  break  with  the  only 
serviceable  allies  we  had  won,  and  to  stake  the  Irish 
cause  on  the  valour  of  famishing  peasants.* 

*  To  worsliip  the  Wliigs  was  the  tendency  of  the  prolossiooal  world, 
and  to  mock  tlie  worsliip  the  sport  of  the  patriots.  Yisiting  a  young 
barrister,  who  felt  a  lively  coutompt  for  the  obsequiousness  of  the  junior 
Bar,  I  was  amused  to  find  a  black  bust  of  one  of  the  Roman  empeiOTB. 
with  a  cordon  of  red  tape  round  its  neck,  to  which  was  attached  a  ti^ut 
labelled  "  Mr.  Labouchore  !  *'  Mr.  Labouchere  was  the  new  Secretaiy 
for  Ireland. 
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NOTE   ON   CHAPTER  IT. 

Wallib  ajtb  DATia. 

Son  of  Wallis's  letters  in  1842,  as  editor  of  the  Ciiuen.  to  Dnris,  a  chief 
eontribator,  u«  aa  edjfj-iug  as  JaSmy'a  letters  to  Carljle,  in  a  similar 
relation : — 

"  Yon  haTe  (I  presume  from  the  hooks  yon  have  been  readiiigl  ulopt«d 
tbe  Tile,  blackgnard,  beiutlj,  blujidoriiig.  bullish  mode  of  apolliug  thi^ 
Eastern  proper  names  :  nnd  this  I  could  not  wm^iblj  eonsent  to  be  con- 
eeired  to  sanction,  tboiiEh  it  will  be  some  trooble  to  revise  the  orthogrsphr, 
which,  with  jour  permissioD,  I  wiU  do.  if  you  hare  not  time  to  do  it  jouraoU. 
It  was  especially  to  explain  ut  objections  and  proposed  mode  of  reformation 
that  I  wished  to  see  jua.  Biit  yon  wUl  easily  judge  what  I  roost  object  to. 
Kj  aim  would  be  that  the  k'lters  in  tlw  Anglo- hrutiah,  which  unfortuaat«!y 
we  cannot  altogether  discard,  should  at  least  represent  cognate  eharafrtere 
in  the  travestied  cognomina.  I  would  therefore  sohstitnte  'i'  for  'ee,' 
'n'  for  '  OD.'  'a'  for  '  su.'  Ac.  i,c.  The  Au](lo-hnitish  mode  does  not 
represent  the  Bounds  at  all.  they  beinsc  somewhat  delicater  than  their 
b«eon-bolting  gnllots  fonld  comtmss.  Why  should  Fushta  or  Industani  bo 
worae  treated  than  French  or  German  i*  Who  would  venture  to  write 
Pawree,  Leeonhh,  Con^r,  or  MooQi<ek.  instBad  of  the  legitimate  orthozraphs 
of  saeb  ill-resembling  cac-euphoniea  } — though  not  so  bad  as  the  !&stem 
msDglings." 

An<i  later,  ou  the  same  subject : — 

"  lu  your  arlielo  this  month  I  have  struct  out  a  couplo  of  note:* 
which  sliiiwi'd  ln'ttcr  feelin);  tlisu  discretion,  as  they  indicated  rather  tun 
ili-tiiictly  till'  jiiiiiiiii.i  with  which  the  article  was  written,  and  were,  in 
r-]i')rt.  ill  the  iintiin-  of  winks  from  an  actor  or  advocate  to  hiH  audience  :  a 
ihiiiff  to  Ik'  nvoiiled,  I  hjivc  also  iiiwrted  a  noti>  on  the  jirotmnciation  of 
thf  j>ni|M'r  iiBiiii'^,  iiarlly  from  cnujectiire  of  what  a  rational  people  with  a 
IT'xiil  car  inii^il  prrirr,  liitlicr  limn  frimi  actual  knowledjje.  For  I  cannot 
l»'li->v.'  tliiil  Hny  [mipie.  will)  siiul  or  car.  would  put  themselves  to  the  pain, 
liii'l  th.'ir  li[is  Id  till'  ili-iiirtiiiii,  of  naviug  '  ooloos.'  ic..  thong'h  'iilus,' 
i.<:,  !«■  fju'iii'  I'liiinirli.  Till'  KiMir  sounds  are.  I  believe,  tolerably  represented 
ill  till'  arlii'li-ns  priiiteii;  but  nut.  I  apprehend,  the  short  ones  ....  If 
vim  iv.inT  iin  till'  Miliji'i'l,  jii-t  think  of  the  liarbariMtions  of  onr  beautiful 
Iri-li  TjaMK-. .  Hve.  iiiiil  rn-ii  i.f  (lie  uulwnutiful !  To  Uke  two  commonplace 
ex:im[.l.-.  Iliiiik  iif  (111-  iii(liTi'iic-e  lii'tH-eeu  O'Dowd  and  O'Dnili,  bctwecu 
till-  Siii'k  fiuil  hui'ii.  rvi'u  in  tlicsjiclliiiir.  tn  say  nothingof  tho  pronunciation ; 
iiT.  jiimpiniT  til  ilic  niiti|HHl.'s.  U'lhink  theo.  in  this  as  in  other  things,  of 
tb-  flit.'  iif  till'  Siiii'livii'li  ;iii(l  Friendly  InUnders— those  soft,  apontsnenus, 
>ivi')'l-M>oli-il  nii-i'-i,  with  nil  llin  ^-race  and  dclicnte  organisation  of  the 
(ir.'1'lis;  waiiliiiL'.  nlii"  :  tlicir  eneriry— the  Corregfrio  nf  the  nations  !  And 
their  !aiii.'u;ice.  nil  viiHrl-.  .1  iiiitural  pnndean  of  soul- warbling  flutes— how 
have  tlio  )iruti>li  swine  tvhii  triimple<l  these  angelic  antelopes  in  the  mire — 
hiiw  have  tli>-y  snuijht  in  grunts  (o  emulate  the  spheral  harmoniee !  So 
I'liu  have  U-cii  lauding  Bruins !  So  poor  an  object  for  apotheosis  I  know 
nut  in  the  wililerne»j  of  the  jost  as  tnat  same  stunted  stoic." 


CHAPTER  V. 

A    NEW  TRIBUNE,   A  NEW   POLICY,   AND   A   NEW   SBCESSIOir. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  speak  of  a  remarkable  man  not 
hitherto  named — up  to  that  time,  indeed,  completely 
unknown — who  was  destined  to  become,  and  long  re- 
main, a  motive-power  in  Irish  affairs. 

The  passive  resistance  to  tithe  which  sprung  up  at 
the  period  of  the  first  Eepeal  movement,  and  spread  over 
two  provinces  with  the  irresistible  sweep  of  a  conflagra- 
tion, originated  with  a  gentleman  farmer  of  the  Queen's 
County,  named  Lalor.  He  was  afterwards  elected  to 
Parliament  by  his  neighbours ;  but  when  the  Repeal 
movement  was  abandoned,  and  the  tithe  question  com- 
promised, he  retired  into  private  life,  not  too  well 
pleased  with  either  result.  Mr.  Lalor  was  gifted  with 
no  showy  qualities ;  but  he  had  decision  of  character, 
and  intense  sympathy  with  the  people ;  and  Pat  Lalor, 
of  Tinakill,  was  still  a  popular  name,  though  it  was 
rarely  heard  in  public  assemblies.  Mr.  Lalor's  home 
w^as  crowded  with  vigorous  sons,  fit  for  all  the  sports 
and  labours  of  country  life.  But  the  eldest  was  a 
painful  exception :  he  was  deaf,  near-sighted,  ungainly, 
and  deformed ;  and  his  deficiencies  cut  him  off  not  only 
from  any  career  needing  sympathy  and  publicity,  but 
even  from  social  intercourse  except  with  his  nearei^  kin. 
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Bat  nature  is  rich  in  compensations:  he  was  trained 
by  solitary  meditation  to  a  concentration  and  savage 
earnestness  which  often  distinguish  men  to  whom  the 
ordinary  channels  of  communication  are  closed  ;  and  he 
was  endowed  with  a  will  and  a  persuasiveness  of  pro- 
di^oos  force.  Of  all  the  men  who  have  preached 
revolutionary  politics  in  Ireland,  this  isolated  thinker, 
who  had  hitherto  had  no  experience  either  as  a  writer 
or  an  actor  in  public  aflairs,  was  the  most  original  and 
intense.  His  imagination  was  so  vivid  that  his  desires 
framed  themselves  lite  palpable  images  in  his  mind,  and 
he  lived  in  a  world  of  dreams  far  more  real  to  him  than 
the  world  that  lay  about  him  on  an  Irish  farm.  He 
projected,  as  solitary  thinkers  are  apt  to  do,  in  the 
unfenced  6eld  of  fancy,  and  his  schemes  seemed  so 
logically  exact  and  demonstrable  that  he  could  discern 
no  difficulties  which  forbade  their  immediate  execution. 
But  wlien  he  tried  to  put  them  into  action,  they  tripped 
over  impediments  of  which  be  bad  taken  no  account. 
Having  never  known  the  invaluable  discipline  of  rivals 
and  competitors  to  reduce  his  plans  to  practical  dimen- 
■iions,  he  nourished  an  indomitable  intellectual  pride  in 
bis  work,  which  was  probably  aggravated  by  the  neces- 
>ity  a  deformed  man  feels  to  insist  upon  his  individuality. 
Had  be  been  six  feet  high,  had  his  sane  and  vigorous 
intellect  been  lodged  in  a  sane  and  vigorous  body,  had 
his  amour-propre,  which  was  irritated  by  opposition  and 
unreasonable  contempt,  been  soothed  by  sympathy  and 
-uccess,  he  might  have  rivalled  Tone  or  Owen  O'Neill. 
But  his  fate,  as  we  shall  see,  was  widely  different.  When 
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the  Confederation  was  about  to  be  founded,  he  sent  me 
a  letter  which  amazed  me  by  its  freshness  and  force, 
all  the  more  that  I  had  never  heard  him  named  up  to 
that  hour.  He  declared  that  he  coidd  neither  be  ally 
nor  well-wisher  of  a  movement  which  confined  itself  to 
simple  Kepeal  as  an  end,  or  to  moral  force  as  a  means, 
or  which  even  limited  itself  to  national  independence, 
if  national  independence  did  not  include  the  repeal  of 
the  confiscation  which  gave  the  soil  of  the  country  to 
strangers  and  enemies.  This  letter  was  in  the  end  the 
root  of  so  many  unexpected  changes  that  it  is  necessary 
to  present  it  to  the  reader  unabridged  * : — 

^^  Sir, — I  am  one   of  those  who   never  joined  the  Bepeal 
Association  or  the  Repeal  movement — one  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
'  creepinp^,   crawling,   cowardly  creatures '  —  though    I  was  a 
Repealer  in  private  feeling  at  one  time,  for  I  hardly  know  that  I 
can  say  I  am  one  now,  having  almost  taken  a  hatred  and  disgust 
to  this  my  own  country  and  countrymen.     I  did  not  join  the 
agitation,  because  I  s^w — ^not  from  reflection,  but  from  natural 
instinct,  the  same  instinct  that  makes  one  shrink  from  eating 
carrion — that  the  leaders  and  their  measures,  means  and  pro- 
ceedings, were,  intrinsically  and  essentially^  vile  and  base ;  and 
such  as  never  either  could  or  ought  to  succeed.     Before  I  em- 
barked in  the  boat,  I  looked  at  the  crew  and  the  commander ; 
the  same  boat  which  you  and  others  mistook  in  '43  for  a  war* 
frigate  because  she  hoisted  gaudy  colours,  and  that  her  captain 
'  swore  terribly ; '  /  knew  her  at  once  for  a  leaky  collier-smadc^ 
with    a  craven   crew   to   man  her,  and  a  sworn  dastard  and 
forsworn  traitor  at  the  helm — a  fact  which  you  and  Young  Ireland 
would  seem  never  to  have  discovered  until  he  ordered  the  boat  to 
be  stranded,  and  yourselves  set  ashore. 

*  Dated  Tinakill,  Abbejleix,  Monday,  Jan.  11, 1847. 
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"  I  would  ban  become  one  of  the  '  National '  party,  if  Ihev 
could  consent  to  act  wioug  with  me  &nd  I  with  them.  But  I 
confess  I  have  my  many  doubte — I  have  had  them  all  along ; 
ftnd  they  have  been  terribly  strengthcDed  by  the  two  last  namkere 
of  the  Nation.  I  mean  those  of  Dec.  26  and  Jan.  2  :  the 
last  (Jan.  9)  I  have  not  yet  seen.  It  is  not  fipnre,  but  fact, 
ihat  reading'  those  two  numbers  made  me  ilL  I  have  long  been 
intending  to  write  to  yon  to  resolve  those  doubte,  and  hare  only 
been  prevented  \yg  sickness.  I  must  now  defer  doing  so  for 
some  little  time  longer;  and  my  reason  for  writing  the  present 
bnrried  note  is  this :  It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that,  at  the 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  an  Association  may  possibly  be  formed 
on  BQch  a  basis,  and  resolutions  or  pledges  adopted  of  such  a 
character,  as  would  esclade  and  excommunicate  me,  and  many 
besid&  These  resolutions  or  pledges  may  relate  either — Ist,  to 
the  end;  2nd,  to  the  means.  Now  remark — 1st.  As  to  the 
end  : — Should  the  eai  be  defined  strictly,  in  terms  or  effect,  to 
the  Repeal — simple  Repeal,  and  nothing  but  or  ifsidft  Repeal — 
I  wnuld  thereby  be  escluded.  For,  in  the  first  place,  I  will 
never  contribute  one  shilling,  or  give  my  name,  heart,  or  hand, 
fi  T  such  an  object  as  the  simple  Repeal  bv  the  British  Parliament 
of  the  Act  of  Union.  I  sJiall  state  my  reasons  hereafter,  not 
haviuir  time  now.  Don't  define  the  object,  nor  give  it  such  a 
name  as  would  define  it.  Call  it  by  some  general  name — inde- 
pendence, if  V"u  will.  And,  secondly,  I  never  will  act  with  nor 
;iid  any  organisation  limiting  itself  strictly  to  the  «o/i:  object 
of  dis^jlving  the  present  connection  with  Britain  and  rigidly 
.Tflii.ling  every  other.  I  will  not  be  fettered  and  handcuffed. 
A  nii;;!iticr  (iiiestion  is  in  the  land — one  beside  which  Repeal 
divarfs  down  into  a  petty  parish  question;  one  on  which  Ireland 
may  n..t  alt.ne  try  lu-r  own  right,  but  try  the  right  of  the  world ; 
on  which  Any  wcuild  be,  not  merely  an  asserter  of  old  principles, 
iiftcn  asserlcil,  and  belter  asserted  before  her,  an  humble  and 
feeble  imitator  and  follower  of  other  countries — but  an  original 
inventor,  pmpiunder  and  propagandist,  in  the  van  of  the  earth, 
and  heading  the  nations;  on  which  her  success  or  her  failure 
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alike^  would  never  be  forgotten  by  man,  but  would  make  her,  for 
ever,  the  lode-star  of  history;  on  which  Ulster  would  be  not 
'  on  her  flank/  but  at  her  side ;  and  on  which,  better  and  best 
of  all,  she  need  not  plead,  in  humble  petitions,  her  beggarly 
wrongs  and  how  beggarly  she  bore  them,  nor  plead  any  right 
save  the  right  of  her  might. 

'^And  if  the  magnitude  and  magnificence  of  that  other  ques- 
tion be  not  apparent  and  recognised — any  more  than  the  fact 
that  on  itis  settlement  now  depends  the  existence  of  an  old  and 
not  utterly  worthless  people — it  is  partly,  indeed,  because  the 
mass  of  mankind  see  all  such  questions,  at  first,  through  a  dimi- 
nishing glass,  and  every  question  is  little  until  some  one  man 
makes  it  great ;  but  partly,  also,  because  the  agitation  of  the 
Repenl  question  has  been  made  to  act  as  a  proscription  of  every 
other.     Repeal  may  perish,  with  all  who  support  it,  sooner  than 
I  will  consent  to  be  fettered  on  this  question ;  or  to  connect  my- 
self with  any  organised  body  that  would  ban  or  merge,  in  favour 
of  Repeal  or  any  other  measure,  that  greatest  of  all  our  rights 
on  this  side  of  heaven — God's  grant  to  Adam  and  his  poor  chil- 
dren for  ever,  when  He  sent  them  from  Eden  in  His  wrath,  and 
bid  them  go  work  for  their  bread.     Why  should  I  name  it  ? 
'  National  independence,'    then,  in  what    form  of   words  you 
please;    but    denounce    nothing — ^proscribe  nothing — surrender 
nothing,  more  esi)eeially  of  your  own  freedom  of  action.     Leave 
yourselves  free  individually  and  collectively.     2nd.  As  to  the 
means  : — If  any  resolution  or  pledge  be  adopted  to  seek  legisla- 
tive independence  by  moral  force  and  legal  proceedings  alone, 
with  a  denunciation  or  renunciation  of  all  or  any  other  means  or 
proceedings,  you  may  have  millions  of  stronger  and  better  men 
than  I  to  join  you ;  but  you  wont  have  me.     Such  pledge,  I  am 
convinced,  is  not  necessary  to  legalise  any  association.     To  ille- 
galise  there  must,  I  conceive,  be  positive  evidence  of  act  or 
intention— deeds  done  or  words  spoken.      Omitting  to  do  any- 
thing can  surely  form  no  foundation  for  a  legal  charge.     What ! 
Is  silence  a  proof  of  criminal  intention  ?     I  speak,  of  course,  in 
ignorance — being  no  lawyer,  thank  God !     But  whether  I  be 
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correct  or  not,  I  nerer  will  subscribe  or  assent  to  any  fioch  pledge 
or  resolotion.  As  regards  the  use  of  none  but  legal  means,  any 
meuu  and  all  means  might  be  made  illegal  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
Bod  such  pledge,  therefore,  is  passive  obedience.  Ae  to  the  pledge 
of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  any  but  moral  force,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  take  socb  pledge,  if  and  provided,  the  English 
Government  agree  to  take  it  also ;  but  '  if  not,  not/  Let 
England  pledge  not  to  argue  the  question  by  the  prison,  the  con- 
viet-ahip,  or  the  halter ;  and  I  will  readily  pledge  not  to  argue  it 
in  any  form  of  physical  logic.  Bat  dogs  tied  and  stones  loo»e 
is  tK>  ba^ain.  Let  the  stones  be  given  up;  or  unmuzzle  the 
wolf-dog.  There  is  one  at  this  moment  in  every  cabin  through- 
out the  land,  nearly  fit  already  to  be  untied — and  he  will  ba 
savager  by-and-by.  For  Repeal,  indeed,  he  will  never  bite, 
bat  only  hay;  but  there  is  another  matter  to  settle  between  na 
and  England.  There  has  already,  I  think,  been  too  much  giving 
in  on  this  question  of  means.and  force.  Merely  to  save  or  assert 
the  abstract  right,  fnr  the  use  of  other  nations  or  other  times, 
ivcnt  d'>  for  me.  We  must  save  it  for  our  own  use,  and  assert  it 
tiHi,  if  iRfd  be,  and  occasion  offer.  You  will  receive,  and  I  hope 
read,  this  on  to-morrow  morning,  before  the  Committee  meet. 
My  i«.-titiou  to  you  is  that  you  will  use  your  influence  to  prevent 
jiuy  -i  thi'so  resolutions  from  l)cing  adopted  which  would  cut  me 
■  ■ff  fntni  fo-operaltng  with  the  new  Association,  should  one  be 
fiiuniitt!.  Pon't  mention  mv  name.  It  is  one  not  worth  half-a- 
f:irtliin;r;  but  such  as  it  is,  I  don't  choose  to  give  it  to  the 
SvrediT*  until  I  have  some  better  guarantee  than  I  possess  as 
Vet  tiiiit  their  new  orjraniwitiun  will  be  anjihing  better,  stronger, 
•  ■r  iiiibler  than  a  dcecntly  conducted  Conciliation  Hall,  free  from 
its  opi'ii  .ind  brazen  prcifes-^ion  of  meanness,  falsehood,  cowardice, 
and  eorniption,    but   essentially  just  as   feeble,  inefficient,  and 

"  Is  there  anv  apologv  rcfjuired  for  addrossingyou  in  this  man- 
ner ?  I  don't  know.  Perbiips  I  have  no  right — though  I  have 
been  a  Scceder  since  I  ceased  to  be  a  child.  I  owe  to  you  some 
gnitilude,      i'oii  Am-e  ffiif/i  me  a  country.     Before  your  time  I 
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was  an  alien  and  exile^  though  living  in  my  own  land.     I  hope 
you  wont  make  me  one  again. 

^^  This  letter  has  been  hastily  written ;  and  I  have  not  acquired 
the  faculty  of  expressing  what  I  wish  with  clearness  or  &cility. 
Still  I  hope  you  will  understand^  or  at  least  that  you  will  not 
wwunderstand,  me.  The  Nation  of  last  Saturday  might  possibly 
give  me  information  which  would  render  my  writing  plainly  un- 
necessary; but  I  don't  receive  it  until  Wednesday,  being  in 
partnership  with  another  person.* 

^^  I  remain^  your  obedient  servant, 

^' James  F.  Lalor. 

"  To  Charles  Gavan  Duffy." 


This  new  tribune  of  the  people  was  plainly  entitled 
to  a  patient  hearing.  I  invited  him  to  state  his  opinions 
in  the  Nation,  instead  of  committing  them  to  my  private 
ear;  and  he  wrote  three  letters  in  quick  succession, 
which  were  marvels  of  passionate,  persuasive  rhetoric. 
The  first  was  addressed  to  the  landowners  of  Ireland. 
He  did  not  invite  them  to  make  a  new  Eighty-two,  but 
to  do  their  duty  to  the  country  which  endowed  them  so 
bountifully.  An  era  like  that  which  preceded  the  first 
French  Eevolution  had  begun  in  Ireland,  more  destruc- 
tive of  life,  more  wasteful  of  property.  Would  it  drag 
her  down  to  min,  or  give  her,  as  it  had  given  France, 
victory,  prosperity,  and  a  free  people,  lords  of  their 
own  land  ?  A  dissolution  of  the  social  system  had  taken 
place.  The  failure  of  the  potato  was  the  immediate 
exciting  cause  ;  into  the  predisposing  causes  it  was  need- 

*  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  articles  of  which  he  compUiiis 
were — one  entitled  "  The  Landlords  "  (Dec.  2(5),  and  one  entitled  "  The 
Resident  Landlords  of  Ireland  "  (Jan.  2) — exhorting  the  gentry  to  make 
anotlier  Eighty-two.  They  were  both  written  by  Mitchel,  and  expreesed 
liis  views  at  that  time  with  clearness  and  force. 
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less  for  the  present  to  inqoire.  But  there  was  no  outrise 
or  revolt  gainst  it.  It  was  not  brokm  np  by  Tiolenoe. 
It  was  borne  for  ages  in  beggarly  patience,  until  it 
perished  by  the  visitation  of  Godwin  the  order  of 
nature.  A  clear,  original  right  returned  and  reverted 
to  the  people — the  right  of  establishing  and  entering 
into  a  new  social  arrangement. 

The  power  of  framing  this  new  social  order  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  class  whom  he  addressed,  if  they 
chose  to  use  it :  on  one  condition,  that  they  became 
what  they  professed  to  be — a  national  aristocracy.  He 
bade  them  remember 

"  That  Ireland  is  yoar  mother-coantry,  and  her  people  yonr 
people  ;  that  her  interest  and  honour,  her  gain  and  her  glory,  are 
counted  as  your  own ;  thut  her  rights  and  liberties  you  will 
defend  as  part  of  your  inheritance ;  that  in  peace  you  will  lead 
her  progress,  and  carry  her  banner  in  battle ;  that  your  labour 
shall  be  in  her  service,  and  your  lives  laid  down  at  her  ne«d  ;  that 
bi'TKtforth  yi.iu  will  he  not  a  foreign  garrison,  hut  a  national 
;;uard,  Tliis  you  must  declare  and  adopt  as  the  principle  of  your 
[iriiii'tiliui,',  and  the  sjiirit  of  your  action,  and  the  rule  of  your 
M[\lor  ;  fur  these  are  tlie  duties  of  nobility.  Adopt  this  priniiiple, 
:ind  you  are  armed;  on  it  is  your  safety  and  your  strength.  The 
future  is  fettered  at  your  feet,  and  yonr  name  and  race  shall 
tlnurish  and  not  fail.  Ireland  is  yours  for  ages  yet,  on  the  con- 
<iitiuii  that  y..u  will  he  Irishmen— im  name,  in  faith,  in  fact. 
Refuse  it,  and  you  commit  yourselves,  in  the  position  of  paupers, 
t.i  the  mercy  of  English  ministers  and  English  members;  you 
throw  your  very  existence  on  English  support,  which  England 
•■'Hill  may  lind  too  costly  to  afford  ;  yon  lie  at  the  feet  of  events ; 
vnu  lie  in  the  way  of  a  people;  and  the  movement  of  events  and 
t  he  march  of  a  ])eo]ile  shall  be  over  you." 

If  tliey   desired  tliat  the  people  should  join  hands 
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with  them  it  must  be  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage — 
on  terms  that  the  rights  of  the  people  were  as  frankly 
acknowledged  as  their  owii  rights. 

To  those  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  famine 
to  clear  and  consolidate  farms,  he  uttered  a  warning  more 
significant  because  it  was  stated  moderately,  and  by 
inuendo. 

^'  And  so,  it  seems^  you  have  doomed  a  people  to  extinction  ? 
And  decreed  to  abolish  Ireland  ?  The  undertaking  is  a  large 
one.  Are  you  sure  your  strength  will  bear  you  through  it  ?  Or 
are  you  sure  your  strength  will  not  be  tested  ?  The  settlement 
you  have  made  requires  nothing  to  give  it  efficacy,  except  the 
assent  or  acquiescence  of  eight  millions  of  people.  Will  they 
assent  or  acquiesce?  Will  Ireland  at  last  perish  like  a  lamb, 
and  let  her  blood  sink  in  the  gfround,  or  will  she  turn  as 
turns  the  baited  lion  ?  .  .  Your  path  of  safety  as  well  as  of 
honour  is  now  the  public  highway.  No  bye-way  of  your  own 
will  carry  you  through  the  perils  that  beset^  and  the  greater 
perils  that  are  before  you.''  * 

These  opinions  made  an  intense  impression  on  some 
of  the  Confederates,  especially  on  Mitchel,  Doheny,  and 
Eeilly.  Mitchel  directed  O'Brien's  attention  to  them, 
and  declared  that  the  Irish  landlords  might  still  become 
the  most  powerful  aristocracy  in  the  world  if  they  would 
take  to  heart  Lalor's  proposal. f    Eeilly,  to  whom  adven- 

*  "  There  were  Beveral  misprints  in  my  letter;  for  instance,  I  am  aiade 
to  declare  myself  an  anti-Bepealer !  But  all  these  misprints  were  moze 
than  compensated  for  by  the  Christian  charity  of  putting  'A  New 
Nation'  as  the  heading;  which  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the 
letter." — Nation  Correspondence.    Lalor  to  Dufty. 

t  "  I  wish  yon  would  read  caref nlly  the  paper  signed  '  J.  F.  Leior  *  in 
to-day^s  Nation.  I  do  believe  the  landed  proprietors  if  they  would  eren 
now,  or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  taJce  to  heart  that  proposaL 
could  make  fair  and  honourable  terms  for  themselves,  and  become  the  moat 
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toFoos  tbeorieB  were  welcome,  rivalled  or  echoed  them 
in  one  of  his  few  speeches  to  the  Confederation.  And 
Doheny,  who  lived  at  no  great  distance,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  new  tribune,  and  reported  the  result : — 
"I  could  not  be  persuaded,"  he  wrote,  "that  I  had 
before  me,  in  the  poor,  distorted,  ill-favoured,  hnnch- 
backed  little  creature,  the  bold  propounder  of  the 
Bingiilar  doctrines  in  the  Nation  letters."  * 

Lalor's  letters  were  written  after  the  meeting  of 
Irish  proprietors  out  of  which  sprang  the  Irish  Council. 
He  insisted  that  the  Council  ought  to  consist  exclusively 
of  landlords,  and  that  a  Tenant  League  ought  to  be 
established  in  each  county,  and  a  Traders'  Society  in 
each  considerable  tow-n,  which,  together  with  the 
Council,  might  constitute  a  National  Convention. 
Nothing  could  be  more  logical  or  plausible,  and  nothing 
was  more  utterly  impracticable.  The  landlords  not  only 
would  not  join  with  the  tenants,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  abandoned  the  Irish  Council  because  the  middle 
class  intruded  themselves  into  what  they  regarded  as 
the  proper  business  of  the  gentry.  And  to  propose  the 
scientific  organisation  of 'the  whole  nation  by  classes  to 
a  country  in  ttie  condition  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  was 
like  advising  protoplasm  to  get  itself  a  spine  and 
muscles.  Our  primary  difHculty  was  that  the  largest 
class,  instead  of  being  capable  of  scientific  organisation, 

IKiimlnr  nai\  powrrful  nristnrrnov  on  earth. "  SpoakiiiK  of  the  last  meeting 
of  ihu  OmfniiTntiiiii.  Iir  n.iils  :  '■  R^'illy's  8i«?«.-1i  was  laaicrmiBly  violent'' 
TIiIm  wsfl  B  8)j(-oi-li  siitr^'-oBtotl  bj  Lalor's  telter.^Cfthinnayle  Correspon- 
.iwi.-.-.    Mitrlif!  li.O"Brk-Ti. 

•  SiiHvn  Corrf8|iomleuee.    Dohenj  to  Duffy. 
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preferred  to  lie  down  and  die  rather  than  put  themsdveB 
in  an  attitude   of  self-defence.     Lalor's  puhlic  letters 
were  tame  compared  to  his  private  exhortations  and 
remonstrances.     At  the  close  of  January  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  me,  to  he  submitted  to  such  Confederates  as  I 
thought  fit,  which,  from  its  vigour  and  its  results,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  State  paper.     He  began  by  complain- 
ing that  the  Seceders  had  gone  into  organised  action 
upon  mere  vague  impulse  and  geueral  feeling,  without 
any  determinate  plan  or,  consequently,  any  fixed  pur- 
pose.    "  For  no  purpose,"  he  said,  "  can  long  remain 
fixed,  but  must  be  ever  veering  and  wavering,  without 
a  plan  to  guide,  control,  and  sustain  it ;  and  a  purpose, 
without  a  plan  to  confine  and  confirm  it,  is  no  purpose 
at  all.     Such  a  plan,  too,  is  wanting  as  a  warrant  and  a 
guarantee,  to  yourselves  and  to  others,  that  your  object 
is  feasible  and    your  means  adequate,  that  you  have 
gauged  your  enterprise  and  measured  your  means,  and 
that  the  work  you  call  on  us  to  do  will  not  be  wasted.** 

What  ought  to  be  their  plan  ?  Bepeal,  he  insisted, 
was  an  impracticable  absurdity.  Impraci!icable,  because 
the  necessary  means  were  good  for  much  more  ;  absurd, 
because  the  proposed  arrangement  could  not  endure,  or 
be  endured.  And  the  means,  such  as  they  were,  were 
the  property  of  O'Connell ;  the  mass  of  the  people 
could  not  estimate  the  points  of  difierence,  and  would 
never  be  got  to  join  in  what  could  so  easily  be  repre- 
sented as  a  hostile  movement. 

As  for  military  means,  if  the  Confederates  had  these 
they  would  be  more  than  adequate.   But  they  had  them 
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not,  nor  could  they  ever  command  them  on  this  ques- 
tion. Bepeal  was  not  an  armed  man,  but  a  naked 
beggar.  The  only  martial  population  Ireland  possessed, 
the  small  farmers  and  farm  labourers,  would  never  wield 
a  weapon  in  favour  of  Bftpeal.  They  were  quite  sick  of 
what  was  called  "  bloodless  agitation,"  which  was  not 
bloodless  to  them.  To  secure  Repeal  in  the  only  form 
in  which  it  could  be  carried.  Independence,  there  was 
bat  one  way — ^to  link  it,  like  a  railway-carriage  to  the 
engine,  to  some  other  question  strong  enough  to  carry 
both  itself  and  Repeal. 

But  there  was  another  class  of  means  and  mode  of 
force  which  might  be  employed ;  he  would  call  it  Moral 
Insarrection,  because  its  action  would  be  defensive,  not 
aggressive.  It  was  based  on  the  principle  that  every 
nation  of  men  is  owner  of  itself,  and  can  never  of  right 
be  bound  to  submit  to  be  governed  by  another  people, 
and  th^t  a  nation  was  entitled  to  assert  this  principle 
by  refusing  obedience  to  usurped  authority,  and  main- 
taining and  defending  such  refu.sal.  But  how  was  it  to 
shape  its  disobedience  so  that  it  might  be  successful? 
Tt  must  select  o>ic  hue  for  disobedience,  because  it  was 
impossible  successfully  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  entire 
cutle  of  the  dominant  country  ;  this  one  law  must  be 
essentia]  to  Government,  must  form  no  part  of  the 
Moral  Code,  and  mnst  be  easily  resisted  and  hard  to 
enforce.  Could  any  such  law  be  named  in  a  country 
where  there  were  no  direct  taxes?  The  one  impost 
that  could  be  refused  he  indicated  as  re/if,  and  this  was 
a  contest  for  which  au  army  would  he  found  in  the 
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agricultural  population.     He  entreated  the  Confederates 
to  fall  back  on  this  measure. 

"  By  one  move  alone  you  can  meet  and  match — and  by  that 
same  move  you  will  checkmate  England.  One  move  alone  can 
save  the  stakes  now — and  among  those  stakes  are  the  name  and 
fame  of  you  and  yours.  Men  have  given  to  you  tbeir  faithf  and 
hearts^  and  hopes^  for  your  bold  bearing  and  bold  words.  Even 
I  myself  am  now  trusting  to  you,  and  to  your  help,  instead  of 
looking  round  for  other  help  and  anbiher  course.  Are  you  ready 
to  redeem  your  own  words,  pledged  in  the  sunshine  of  summer 
weather  ?  Are  you  ready  to  redeem  them  now  in  this  day  of 
sadness  and  storm,  and  to  justify  our  faith  when  we  followed 
your  leading  ?  Are  you  up  to  the  mark  and  work  of  this  one 
hour  in  lieu  of  the  '  life's  labour '  you  promise  ?  Strip,  theui 
and  bid  Ii*eland  strip/' 

I  circulated  this  paper,  as  the  author  desired,  among 
the  principal  Confederates.  It  fascinated  Mitchel.  He 
repelled  it  at  first,  and  resisted  it  for  weeks.  It  was,  in 
effect,  a  deliberate  reversal  of  all  he  had  been  preaching 
from  his  entry  on  public  life  down  to  the  hour  of  its 
receipt.  But  in  the  end  he  adopted  it  in  its  entirety, 
as  completely  as  a  man  adopts  a  new  religion ;  and  it 
became  the  basis  and  origin  of  the  entire  scheme  of 
national  policy  associated  with  his  name.  It  was  a  very 
powerful  and  impressive  appeal ;  after  the  failure  of  so 
many  other  resources,  when  men  were  driven  to  des- 
peration by  wrongs  without  remedy,  it  was  like  a 
glimpse  of  paradise  to  see  any  road  to  national  safety. 
But  it  needed  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  people  and  the 
era  to  believe  that  in  truth  it  teas  a  road.  To  me  Lalor's 
theory  seemed  a  fantastic  dream.     His  angry  peasants. 
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chafing  like  chained  tigers,  were  creatures  o£  the 
imagination — not  the  living  people  through  whom  we 
had  to  act.  Famine,  suffering,  the  servile  doctruie  of 
pCTpetoal  snhmission,  had  made  them  Incapable  of 
spontaneous  self-assertion.  They  knew  almost  nothings 
of  the  use  of  arms,  they  were  demoralised  by  public 
works  and  pauper  relief,  and  the  only  advisers  whom 
they  entirely  trusted  would  iBe^^tabIy  oppose  such  a 
movement.  A  psing  of  peasants  had  never  succeeded, 
eicept  for  a  spurt,  because  revolutions  need  the  mind  as 
weU  as  the  muscle  of  a  people.  And  to  attempt  such 
an  enterprise  impUed  that  we  would  break  with  the 
classes  upon  whom  we  relied  for  ultimate  success. 
Break  with  O'Brien  and  the  national  gentry,  with 
Fei^uson  and  the  national  middle  class,  and  stake  the 
last  cliance  of  Ireland,  not  merely  on  the  peasantry,  but 
on  sucli  a  fragment  of  the  peasantry  as  could  be  induced 
to  reject  the  guidance  of  O'Connell  and  the  priests. 
Such  a  policy,  if  it  was  not  supremely  right,  was  the 
heiglit  of  human  folly,  for  it  flung  away  all  we  bad 
gained  by  3'ears  of  labour.  There  is  no  medium.  If  it 
was  not  the  right  road  every  step  was  a  step  further  and 
further  astray.  And  we  bad  soon  reason  to  understand 
that  the  danger  of  losing  our  best  associates  was  not  a 
sentimental  or  iniaginar}'  evil,  but  a  trouble  to  be  en- 
countered on  the  instant. 

These  objections  were  so  cogent  that  Mitchel  agreed 
with  me  that  the  new  policy  should  not  he  broached  in 
the  Cunfederation.  To  broach  it  there  seemed  to  me  as 
manifest  bad  faith  as  John  O'Connell's  introduction  of 
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sectarianism  into  Conciliation  Hall.  In  tills  frame  of 
mind,  he  assured  Lalor  that  he  concurred  in  a  great 
measure  with  his  scheme ;  *  but  the  Confederation  was 
framed  on  other  lines  and  he  could  not  preach  it 
there ;  and  he  informed  O'Brien  of  this  intention,  and 
of  his  design  to  persuade  Lalor  and  Fr.  Kenyon,  who 
had  become  one  of  Lalor 's  converts,  to  take  a  similar 
course.  But  to  persuade  Lalor  proved  a  task  beyond 
his  strength  :— 

'^  I  received  your  letter,"  Mitchel  wrote  to  O'Brien,  "  endoe- 
ing  those  of  Mr.  Kenyon,  Lalor,  and  Trenwith.  f  And  I  need 
hardly  repeat  what  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  that  my  views  of 
those  gentlemen's  doctrines  entirely  agree  with  yours,  so  &r  asthe 
practical  interference  of  the  Confederation  is  concerned.  And  to 
that  cfPect  I  have  expressed  myself  in  my  replies  to  all  three.  As 
to  the  abstract  justice  of  the  case  indeed,  and  the  ultimate  settle- 
ment of  the  tenure  question  which  should  be  kept  steadily  in 
view,  my  doctrine  is  nearly  identical  with  Lalor's.  And  if 
Ireland  were  now  in  sui  jurisy  I  should  give  all  the  help  I  could 
to  any  fair  movement  to  realise  and  give  effect  to  those  doctrines. 
And  in  the  meantime  I  hold  it  to  be  no  more  than  bare  honesty 
on  my  part,  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  think  with  me,  to  say 
what  we  think  on  those  points.  .  .  I  also  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  principle  of  the  Confederation,  and  mean  to  work 
steadily  in  accordance  with  it.  The  expostulations  of  my  corres- 
pondents have  not  at  all  converted  me ;  on  the  contrary,  I  hope 
yet  to  convert  them — at  least,  two  of  them — not  from  their 

*  ''  I  SCO  no  reason  to  prevent  me  from  menlionmg^  that,  in  sboot  a 
month  from  the  date  and  aolivery  of  my  paper,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Jolni  Mitchel,  stating  that,  on  perusal  and  consideration  of  its  contents,  he 
had  fully  adopted  my  views,  and  that  he  meant  to  act  on  them  so  soon  as 
occasion  should  fit  and  serve." — J.  F.  Lalor  to  the  Confederate  dubs, 
June,  '48. 

t  Mr.  Trenwith  was  Secretary  of  a  Tenant  Right  .organisatioti  in 
Muustcr. 
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theorieB,  bat  from  their  scheme  of  practically  carrying  them  oat; 
and  I  hope  to  see  Lalor  and  Father  Keoyou  (neilher  of  whom 
we  can  afford  to  lose)  working  cordially  with  us  yet.''  * 

Lalor  insisted,  with  reason  indeed,  that  it  was 
insensate  to  accept  his  theory,  and  not  put  it  into 
operation.  The  state  of  the  country  made  it  a  duty  not 
to  postpone  it  for  an  hour,  if  it  waa  an  effectual  remedy. 
From  time  to  time  he  applied  the  goad  Mitchel  could 
least  resist ;  he  treated  him  as  feeble  and  retrograde,  and  i 
unworthy  to  be  the  confidant  of  great  ideas  : 

"  I  know  the  Confederation  and  you  by  speeches  and  writing 
only.  But  men  may  speak  and  write  forcibly  and  yet  act  very 
feebly,  and  be  very  competcntto  criticise,  yet  utterly  incompetent 
to  construct.  Ireland's  greatest  and  last  opportunity  was  in 
your  bands — a  revolution  that  would  have  put  your  own  names 
in  the  blaze  of  the  sun  for  ever  was  in  your  hands;  you  have 
flunir  it  awiiy  as  the  cock  flung  the  diamond,  useless  to  him,  as 
the  crisis  was  to  you.  Vain  to  him  the  flash  of  the  gem  which 
he  could  not  polish  ;  vain  to  you  were  the  lightnings  of  heaven 
and  the  meteors  of  earth  which  you  could  or  would  not  kindle 
an<l  guide,  ,  .  You  appear  to  be  under  mistakes  as  to  my 
objects  whieh  I  cannot  permit  you  to  retain.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  willi  the  Land  lord- and -ten  ant  question,  as  understood.  The 
iinotion  of  Ihe  tenure  by  which  the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil 
should  biijd  his  land  is  one  for  an  Irish  Parliament.  My  object 
is!  to  rejx'al  the  Conquest — not  any  part  or  portion,  but  the  whole 
and  entire  eonipiest  of  seven  hundred  years — a  thing  much  more 
ea>-ily  done  than  to  repeal  the  Union.  That  the  absolute 
(;ill<icliiil)  ownership  of  the  lands  of  Ireland  is  vested  of  right  in 
tlu-  pciiple  of  Ireland — that  they,  and  none  but  they,  are  the  first 
laridiiwntTs  and  lords  paramount,  as  well  as  the  lawmakers  of 
this  island— that  all  titles  to  land  are  invalid  not  conferred  or 

•  Caliirmojle  Correspondoace.    Uit«hel  to  O'Brien,  Aognst  8,  '47. 
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confinned  by  them — and  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  hold  od£ 
foot  of  Irish  soil  otherwise  than  by  grant  of  tenancy  and  fee  from 
them^  and  under  such  conditions  as  they  may  annex^  of  suit  and 
fealty^  &c. — these  are  my  principles.     To  such  hmdowners  as 
could  be  brought  to  recognise  this  right  of  the  Irish  people^  and 
to  swear  allegiance  to  this  island-queen,  I   would  grant  new 
titles.     Those  who  might  refuse  should  cease  to  be  landownen 
or  quit  this  land,  and  their  lands  be  vested  in  the  occupying 
tensmta"  * 

He  had  already  stated  the  method  by  which  he  wonld 
accomplish  his  object,  a  universal  refusal  of  rent.  Some 
modification  of  this  scheme  which  Mitchel  sn^ested 
he  treats  with  the  disdain  of  a  master  lecturing  an 
insubordinate  pupil : — 

'^  Our  means,  whether  of  moral  agitation,  military  force^  or 
moral  insurrection,  are  impotent  against  the  English  Oovemment, 
which  is  beyond  their  reach ;  but  resistless  against  the  English 
garrison  who  stand  here,  scattered  and  isolated,  girdled  round 
by  a  mighty  people,  whom  their  leaders  alone  have  turned  into 
mean  slaves  and  sneaking  beggars.  Should  the  landlords  be 
blind  to  the  argument  I  have  mentioned,  and  England  oome  to 
the  relief  and  rescue  of  her  garrison,  then  of  course  there  should 
be  resistance  and  defence,  just  of  the  kind  required  to  drill  and 
discipline,  as  the  hare-course,  short  and  sharp,  trains  and  tempers 
and  hardens  the  blooded  hunter.  The  question  of  time  is  every- 
thing. I  want  a  prepared,  organised,  orderly,  and  resistlesB 
revolution.  You  would  only  have  an  unprepared,  disorderlyi  and 
vile  jacquerie.  You  plead  against  locking  the  stable  door  until 
the  horse  has  been  stolen,  or  is  about  to  be  stolen.  But  the  lock 
and  key  have  yet  to  be  forged.     You  wont  help  to  forge  them. 

*  Mr.  Lalor  has  been  ^rroneonsly  quoted  as  an  advocate  for  the  mo* 
posal  known  as  the  "  Nationalisation  of  Land  "  (a  proposal  to  make  Lund  the 
permanent  property  of  the  State),  but  it  will  be  seen  that  his  intentiofn 
widely  different. 
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But  you  may  possibly  overtake  us  and  help  to  see  the  door  locked 
by  others.  Good.  You  throw  away  the  Elections  too,  for  on  no 
other  argnment  than  mine  will  you  get  a  friese  coat  to  vot«  for 
j'ou.  Ireland  was  ready  to  strip  for  battle,  and  none  flinched 
but  the  fire-eat«rs."  * 

The  confidence  of  the  Confederates  that  a  section 
of  the  gentry  would  declare  for  Belf-govemment  was  not 
founded  on  vague  belief,  but  on  the  specific  proniises 
of  a  man  incapable  of  deceiving  us.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber O'Brien  wrote  to  me  in  continuation  of  previous 
speculations  on  the  same  subject: — 

"  The  tone  of  feeling  amongst  the  gentry  is  much  changed 
with  reference  to  Repeal.  I  hope  that  you  will  abstain  from 
attacking  the  landlords  as  a  class.  When  an  individual  does 
wrong  spare  him  not,  but  do  not  render  hostile  to  you  a  whole 
class — the  most  influential — by  indiEcriminate  and  undeserved 


Tliree  weeks  later  he  was  more  specific : — 

"  If  wc  are  cautions  I  think  that  we  shall  soon  obtain  the 
support  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land." { 

And  he  constantly  indicated  that  a  special  responsi- 
bility lay  upon  me ;  an  appeal  which  in  the  mouth 
of  a  man  who  did  not  condescend  to  flatter,  and  was 
incapable  of  falseliood,  had  necessarily  great  weight.  || 

•  Nation  CorresiMHiilenPi'.     Lalor  to  Mitchol, 

t  0"Brieii  to  Duffy.  Nov.  5th. 

X  IbLil.  Nov.  liStli. 

II  '"  Allow  me  in  rjiniloiir  to  say  that  much   depends  upon  you.     If  yon 

have  stri'uplh  sufiifii-iit  to  carry  you  throuffh  the  work.  Mid  if  Toll  can 

Hiilitluo  jour  (lisjiuHiliou  to  conleiiiplatc  ulterior  contingencies  whicn  we  til 

truiit  may  never  happen,  you  are  the  man  who  ooght  to  guide  the  party 

r  F 
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But  he  moved  with  cautious  steps  where  the  interest 
of  others  was  concerned.  Of  personal  risk  he  was  as 
regardless  as  any  man  I  have  seen  confront  diiScnltieSy 
but  the  moral  qualities  which  made  him  so  trustworthy 
as  a  friend  tended  to  paralyse  him  as  a  popular  leader. 
To  restrain  Mitchel  from  cutting  his  moorings  and 
sailing  to  unknown  latitudes,  was  not  a  more  necessary 
task  at  that  time  than  to  persuade  O'Brien  to  more 
decisive  action,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  period  is 
full  of  such  exhortations : — 

'^  Bindon  showed  me  a  letter  in  which  you  expressed  hesitation 
in  committing  men  to  measures  which  they  may  regret  hereafter. 
Trust  me,  we  will  never  rejieal  the  Union  if  we  hesitate  to  commit 
any  man  to  measures  in  which  we  are  ready  to  embark  in  our- 
selves. St.  Paul  had  not  a  holier  mission,  and  such  questions  of 
prudence  seem  to  me  to  have  no  proper  place  in  our  work^  more 
than  in  his.  Washington,  Tone,  and  Davis  did  not  stop  to 
measure  these  probabilities ;  no  more  should  we.  It  is  God's 
work  and  our  country's,  and  'tis  worth  taking  all  such  risks,  be 
they  great  or  small.''  * 

And  again,  when  "  methinks  the  writer  did  protest 
too  much  "  : — 

"  This  is  my  duty,  or  the  humblest  man's  in  the  Council^  but 
how  much  more  is  it  yours y  the  leader  of  the  movement?  Men 
have  made  heavy  sacrifices  to  join  the  Confederation ;  you  owe 

which  you  have  been  mainly  instmmcntal  in  forming.  So  far  as  I  can 
learu,  all  entertain  re8x>ect  for  your  character  and  abilities,  and  many  an 
affectionate  attachment  to  you  in  your  character  of  their  friend.  Of  tlie 
rest,  some  are  too  young,  others  too  fiery,  others  wanting  in  energy,  others 
unequal  to  the  task  in  point  of  ability.  How  sincerely  do  I  wish  ffiat  there 
were  twenty  of  us  cax>able  of  gniding  the  vessel  freighted  with  Ireland's 
hows  into  tlie  haven  of  National  Froedom."— O'Brien  to  Duffy.  (The 
italics  are  in  the  original). 

*  Cahimioyle  Correspondence.   Duffy  to  O'Brien. 
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success  to  them,  and  success  is  only  to  be  had  by  gathering  all 
the  men  we  can  influeDce  into  its  ranks.  If  I  were  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, a  member  of  Parliament,  and  the  descendant  of  an  Irish 
king,  so  help  me  God,  I  would  repeal  the  Union."  * 

The  gentry,  as  gentry,  were  little  to  me  :  I  thought 
them  in  general  selfish  and  arrogant.  But  they  could 
aid  118  to  re-establish  an  Irish  nation,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose their  help  would  have  been  cheaply  purchased 
by  large  concessions.  It  was  my  rooted  conviction, 
which  time  amply  justified,  that  some  at  least  of  the 
gentry,  and  the  young  men  of  the  middle  class  as  , 
a  body,  were  indispensable :  without  them  we  could 
neither  gain  our  end  in  peace  or  war.  It  was  they 
who  liad  made  the  revolutions  the  world  was  proudest 
to  recall.  In  America,  merchants,  militia  officers, 
landowners,  and  public  officials  led  the  movement  which 
made  her  a  sovereign  republic ;  in  France,  nobles, 
lawyers,  priests,  journalists,  and  students  were  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  in  the  first  revolution;  a  brewer, 
a  play-actor,  an  usher,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  were  the 
lowest  ot  its  demagogues.  In  Greece,  princes,  prelates, 
and  nobles  were  the  conspirators  and  the  insurrectionists  ; 
in  Canada,  members  of  the  legislature;  in  Belgium, 
capitalists,  senators,  lawyers,  and  ecclesiastics  ;  in  France, 
ill  IS'Mf,  bankers,  deputies,  journalists;  and  for  mob- 
li'aders,  the  young  students  of  the  Polytechnique.  In 
Sicily,  quite  recently,  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country  planned,  led,  and  accomplished  the  revolution. 
Ill  every  case  the  gR'at  body  of  the  people  gave  a 
•  Cftliirnioj-lo  Corre»i)oudenco.  Duffy  to  O'Brieo. 
F    F    2 
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momentum  to  the  movement  without  which  it  would 
have  failed.  They  were  its  gaunt  hands  and  iron 
sinews;  but  if  they  had  been  its  brain  and  eyes^  it 
would  have  spent  its  strength  in  aimless  fury. 

The  effect  which  Lalor*s  scheme  produced  convinced 
me  that  it  was  necessary,  if  we  did  not  accept  it,  to 
.substitute  another  as  specific.  For  opportunities  and 
the  errors  of  their  enemy  occur  in  vain  for  a  people  who 
have  not  made  up  their  own  mind.  Where  we  meant 
to  go  we  knew  full  well ;  but  the  road  we  had  to  travel 
was  new  and  unsurveyed,  and  if  we  did  not  examine  its 
bearings  and  boundaries  it  might  lead  us  into  a  morass. 
I  urged  this  conviction  strongly  on  my  friends,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  experiment  should  be  made.  The 
Council  ordered  a  plan  to  be  prepared  of  the  means  and 
agencies  by  which  we  hoped  to  repeal  the  Union.  If  it 
were  fit  to  publish,  it  would  give  confidence  to  our 
friends ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  fix  the  minds  of  the  leaders 
on  a  predetermined  policy,  which  had  undergone  searching 
scrutiny,  and  save  us  from  contradictory  action  and  the 
fatal  habit  of  doing  and  undoing.  It  was  not  proposed 
to  deal  with  the  famine,  or  any  collateral  question,  but 
simply  with  the  problem,  "  How  can  the  Union  be  re- 
pealed ?  "  0  'Brien  was  the  leader,  and  we  naturally  wished 
him  to  undertake  the  task,  which  he  did.*  But  it  is 
nearly  impossible  for  one  man  to  cany  out  effectively 

*  ''  I  trust  ^ou  are  engaged  on  the  report  of  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
federation. It  ijs  looked  for  unpatientlj,  and  is  becoming  essentiaL  Yon 
^  will  see  by  a  selection  of  articles  from  the  English  and  ConaerFativa 
papers  that  the  Confederation  is  at  leneth  getting  a  fair  hearing.  This  is 
the  moment  to  press  forward." — Cauiimovle  Correspondenoe.  DuBr 
to  O'Brien. 
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the  design  of  another.  He  may  be  imperfectly  seized 
of  it ;  he  sees  it,  perhaps,  at  a  different  angle  of 
incidence.  At  any  rate,  the  paper  he  produced  was  not 
such  a  proposal  as  could  compete  with  the  brilliant 
and  vigorous  scheme  of  Lalor.  We  knew  O'Brien  well 
enough  to  be  assured  that  we  could  say  so  without 
offence,  and  we  told  him  it  would  not  suffice. 

"  As  to  your  report  on  the  means  by  which  the  Union  may 
be  repealed  (Mitchel  ivrotc)  Duffy  and  1  have  read  it  together; 
and  we  both  think  such  a  document  ought  to  be  more  npecijtc. 
Indcedj  I  begin  to  be  Borry  we  promised  such  a  programme  of 
Repeal  at  all,  because  revolutions  o£  that  kind  never  transact 
themselves  according  to  programme.  Your  idea  in  drawing  up 
this  seems  to  have  been  that  the  only  thing  specific  we  can  point 
out  is  the  mode  of  bringing  up  the  public  mind  to  a  state  of 
preparedness,  and  keeping  it  there,  bo  as  to  be  eager  (o  seize  any 
opiwrtuuity.  But  Duffy  says  what  he  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
pn)misi-d  (in  the  Oi^nisation  Report)  a  report  on  this  subject 
was  that  we  should  have  some  rational  answer  to  give  to  practical 
but  limid  people  who  ask  kcio  we  mean  to  repeal  the  Union. 
X'>w,  1  think,  if  such  an  answer  be  attempted  at  all,  it  must 
develop  not  one  sole  plan  followed  out  to  the  end,  but  three  or 
four  of  the  possible  and  probable  series  of  events  which  may 
evident  I V  h'iid  to  the  result.  It  must  show  (for  one  way)  how  a 
Parliiinn'ntiiry  ciimpaign  conducted  honestly  and  boldly  might 
bring  the  state  of  public  business  in  Parliament  to  such  a  posi- 
tion that  Repeal  would  be  the  only  solution, — for  another  way, 
h(nv  systematic  passive  opposilion  to  and  contempt  o£  law  might 
be  earriL^d  out  thrnugh  a  thousand  details  so  as  to  virtually  super- 
sede Knglish  dominion  here,  and  make  the  mere  Repealing 
statute  an  imm;itt-rial  formality  (this,  I  may  observe,  is  m^  way*) 
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— and  for  a  third  way,  how,  in  the  event  of  a  European  war,  a 
strong  national  party  in  Ireland  could  grasp  the  occasion  to  do  the 
whole  work  instantly,  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  other  contingen- 
cies and  their  possible  use.     It  should  also  show  how,  and  to  what 
extent,  all  those  methods  of  operation  might  be  combined.    I  think 
such  a  paper  could  be  drawn  up  so  as  neither  to  be  dangerous  in 
point  of  law  nor  futile  from  vagueness,  and  might  really  shed 
some  light  on  the  dubious  road  we  have  to  travel.     It  is  not  very 
clear  to  me  that  it  is  wise  to  attempt  such  a  thing,  but  certainly 
we  do  not  like  tAis  Report  as  an  exposition  of  Confederate  pohcy. 
If  we  could  avoid  the  necessity  of  furnishing  a  scheme  of  repeal- 
ing the   Union  altogether,  it  might  be  best  of  all.     Such  a 
document  at  best  would  be  little  other  than  a  mark  for  criticism 
to  the  sneering  enemy.'^  * 

At  the  same  tinae  I  wrote  to  O'Brien : — 

"  Your  report  would  make  a  useful  lecture,  but  my  notion  of 
the  document  required  is  one  which  would  be  as  exact  and  com- 
prehensive as  one  of  Napoleon's  plans  of  a  campaign,  sent  to  a 
particular  General  to  fight  it  out.  And  even  if  we  did  not  pub- 
lish it,  I  hold  it  to  be  essential  to  have  such  a  document  drawn 
up,  after  mature  consideration  and  discussion.  .  .  .  Men  never 
get  even  their  own  ideas  clearly  before  them  till  they  have 
written  them  out.  What  is  best  to  do,  perhaps,  is  to  discuss 
our  policy  thoroughly  when  you  come  to  town,  and  then  to 
draw  up  the  document  for  our  future  guidance.''  t 

In  the  end  the  task  was  throvni  upon  me.  When 
the  report  was  produced  it  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  on  a  fixed  day,  and  a  call  of  the  Council 
was  made,  which  secured  an  unprecedented  attendance 
from  the  country  and  from  the  Irish  community  in 
England. 

*  Cahirmoyle  Correspondence.    Mitchel  to  O'Brien,  Sept.  30,  *47. 
t  Ibid.    Duffy  to  O'Brien. 
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The  purpose  of  the  report  may  be  briefly  stated. 
There  was  no  organisation  or  adthority  in  existence  in 
Ireland  which  was  entitled  to  speak  for  the  nation,  or 
would  be  obeyed  by  it.  The  best  men  in  the  country 
naturally  chafed  mth  angry  impatience  at  the  condition 
of  the  people,  but  rashness  and  defeat  were  stamped 
upon  our  history  ;  and  if  we  would  not  fail  again,  we  must 
create  such  an  Authority  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
ulUmo  ratio  of  nations.  How  was  this  to  be  done  ?  The 
Irish  people  had  the  power,  if  they  would  use  it.  The 
Irish  people  could,  if  they  thought  fit,  use  it  irresistibly. 
They  might  seize  upon  all  the  institutions  which  still 
remain  to  the  country — the  corporations,  grand  juries, 
boards  of  guardians,  town  commissioners,  and  the 
reprosciitatives  of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Ill  all  these  positions  they  were  entitled  to  employ  the 
moral  weight  belonging  to  official  position  to  give  force 
and  authority  to  the  demand  of  the  nation  for  the  re- 
vival of  law  and  extinction  of  Parliamentary  usurpa^ 
tion. 

And  in  the  House  of  Commons  pre-eminently  this 
oui^lit  to  be  done.  A  band  of  resolute  and  capable  men 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament  would,  in  the  words 
uf  a  high  Conservative  authority,  "  be  more  formidable 
tlian  an  armed  insurrection."  They  could  probably  win 
converts  among  reasonable  Englishmen  by  demon- 
strating the  justice  of  our  national  claims,  but,  at  any 
nitc,  they  would  cause  them  to  be  listened  to  by 
"making  Irish  interests  cross  and  impede  and  rule 
tlie  British    senate.      For  it  was   not  by  Parliament, 
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but  in  spite  of  it — ^not  by  its  grace  and  influence, 
but  because  of  its  utter  imbecility  against  the  right 
vigorously  asserted,  that  they  would  succeed/*  And 
from  that  platform  alone  was  it  possible  to  recover  the 
sympathy  of  foreign  nations  lost  in  '44. 

The  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  all  con- 
ditions, from  those  who  came  close  to  them  in  their 
daily  labours  to  the  men  sent  to  fight  for  the  cause  in 
London,  would  constitute  such  an  authority  as  was 
wholly  wanting  at  present ;  such  an  authority  88  was 
indispensable  to  a  movement  of  the  whole  nation : — 

''When  the  representatives  in  Parliament  had  made  the  cause 
of  Ireland  plain  to  all  men,  and  when  the  organisation  at  home 
had  been  so  successful  as  to  raise  these  representatives  to  the 
undeniable  position  of  the  spokesmen  of  a  nation,  it  would  be 
their  right  and  duty  (as  it  is  demonstrably  within  their  power) 
to  stop  the  entire  business  of  Parliament  till  the  constitution  of 
Ireland  was  restored.  But  this  is  a  measure  which^  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  taken  on  behalf  of  a  nation.  It  must  have  the 
authority  of  an  outraged  nation  to  justify  it,  and  raise  it  above 
the  tactics  of  mere  party  conflict ;  and  the  strength  of  a  banded 
nation  to  maintain  it,  if  it  be  violently  suppressed.  For  from 
such  a  position  there  seem  but  two  paths :  that  of  concession  to 
Ireland,  or  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Irish  representatives 
from  the  House  of  Commons/' 

In  this  contingency  a  genuine  Council  of  Three 
Hundred  could  be  constituted: — 

'^  Let  the  ejected  members  fall  back  upon  the  banded  and 
organised  people  whom  they  represented.  For  by  this  time  the 
people  would  be  banded.  Let  a  great  council  of  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  the  elected  representatives  in  Parliament^  in  the  muni- 
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MpalitJee,  and  iq  the  unioiis,  and  elected  dele^tes  {rom  classes 
Bot  otherwise  represented,  be  convened,  and  a  final  demand  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  nation,  calling  for  the  re-assembly  of  the 
Irish  Parliament." 

To  such  an  Authority  For  had  capitulated  in  Ireland 
in  17S2  as  Peel  had  in  Canada  sixty  years  later;  and 
the  minister  of  England,  whoever  he  might  be,  when 
an  organised  nation  made  its  demand,  would  follow 
the  precedent.  If  not,  Ireland  could  then  do,  what 
Grattan  would  assuredly  have  done  in  '83  had  his 
appeal  heen  in  vain,  clutch  the  justice  which  was 
refused. 

But  to  carry  the  nation  with  them  they  must  not 
outrun  its  sympathy  : — 

'MVherover  there  is  freedom  of  speech  and  franchise,  moral 
weapons  exist  to  win  independence  on  which  the  people  are 
bound  to  rely  till  tliey  prove  inadequate.  They  were  adequate 
in  Canada,  in  Rome,  in  Prussia,  in  Denmark,  and  even  in  Sicily, 
And  nowhere  has  a  popular  movement  succeeded  that  did  not 
exhaust  the  resources  of  the  Constitution  first." 

And  above  all,  if  an  Authority  which  the  people 
recognised  were  not  created  by  the  method  proposed,  or 
some  other  adequate  method — if,  instead  of  foresight 
and  prepjiration,  rash  and  headlong  counsels  prevailed, 
tlie  attempt  to  deliver  the  country  would  end  in  a 
parish  brawl. 

The  case  of  Ireland  had  never  been  made  known  to 
foreign  nations  ;  but  it  concerned  them  and  us  that  it 
should  be  made  known  : — 


/ 
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"  In  the  era  of  universal  spoliation^  when  France  seized  upon 
Italy^  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Grermany^  and  incorporated  them  ¥rith 
herself^  England^  confessedly  to  balance  these  aggressions,  seized 
upon,  and  incorporated  with  herself^  the  independent  king^m 
of  Ireland.  .  .  The  usurpations  of  France  have  been  aD 
abandoned^  and  the  nationality  of  each  of  the  despoiled  states 
has  been  restored.  The  nationality  and  independence  of  Ireland 
alone  have  been  withheld ;  and  this  movement  was  one  to  compel 
their  restoration.  Hence  it  would  be  seen  that  our  object  was 
not  one  in  violation,  but  in  defence  and  fulfilment^  of  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  our  native  country  of  Ireland.'^ 

Believing  with  the  English  jurist,  Lord  Coke,  that 
"  Parliament  cannot  take  away  the  protection  which  the 
law  of  nature  giveth/'  we  repudiated  the  Act  of  Paxlia- 
ment  by  which  the  rights  of  an  ancient  and  popoloos 
kingdom  were  held  in  abeyance;  and  we  maintained 
that  when  the  Irish  people,  by  an  adequate  exhibition 
of  their  will  as  a  nation,  demanded  this  restoration,  any 
authority  resisting  it  would  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
free  people  and  distinct  kingdom  of  Ireland.* 

This  report  became  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  contro- 
versy, which  will  not  be  understood  without  reverting 
to  transactions  that  happened  between  the  period  when 
it  was  ordered,  and  the  period  when  it  was  presented,  f 

*  Mr.  p.  J.  Smyth  in  his  memoir  of  General  Meagher,  suggests  that 
the  plan  would  have  failed  for  want  of  adequate  public  spirit  in  the 
country.  "  As  a  plan  of  campaign  it  was  as  perfect  as  Grant's  affainat 
Richmond ;  but,  in  order  to  ensure  its  success,  two  things  were  requisite  :— 
iBt.  A  high  degree  of  public  virtue  among  all  classes  of  the  Irish  com- 
munity ;  2nd.  A  popular  leadership,  equal  in  power  to  that  of  O'GonnelL 
The  former  might,  perhaps,  be  created  by  following  up  Duffy's  plan,  bat, 
at  the  time,  it  only  ])artially  existed.  The  latter  could  not  be  created,  for 
the  whole  Young  Ireland  party,  with  its  eloquence,  its  enthusiasm,  and  its 
ferrour  could  never  command  the  popular  following  of  O'ConnelL'* 

t  Jan.  Ilth.  Mr.  Ross,  of  Blaaenburgh,  in  uie  chair.  Mr.  Qvna 
Duffy  brought  up  a  report  on  the  method  of  obtaining  an  independent 
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Though  Mitchel  did  not  broach  Lalor's  theory  in 
the  Confederation,  he  could  not  altogether  refrain  from 
foreshadownng  it  in  the  Nation,  and  he  naturally  spoke 
o£  his  new  opinions  among  his  friends.  Bat  he  pre- 
sented the  policy  in  a  shape  which  was  quite  fatal  to  its 
practical  effect.  As  Ireland  paid  no  direct  tax,  Lalor 
proposed  a  strike  against  rent ;  the  Government  must 
aid  the  landlords  to  collect  it,  and  they  might,  he 
believed,  be  baffled  and  defeated  in  the  attempt.  Mit- 
chel pointed  out  a  direct  tax  collected  by  the  State, 
and  which  could,  he  conceived,  be  more  successfully 
resisted  than  rent,  and  he  substituted  a  refusal  to  pay 
poor-rate.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  change 
more  destructive  of  the  original  policy.  Lalor's  scheme 
would  embarrass  an  unfriendly  gentry  ;  Mitchel  would 
starve  the  people  whom  he  desired  to  save — for  in  a 
famine  poor-rate  was  the  peasant's  income.*  The 
rule  in  England  is  first  the  poor-rate,  then  the  rent ; 
first  the  pauper,  then  the  landlord.  In  England  there 
was  a  Poor  Law  in  operation  since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  under  which  the  local  poor  were  supported 
by  local  property  ;  in  Ireland,  where  destitution  was 
more  common  tbau  in  any  country  in  Europe,  the  landed 

'.  Dillon  HPFondcd  tho  motton  for  its  adopHoD.  Mr, 
it'iLilrui'iit  against  aiij  report  on  tho  subject  beinf^ 
\  itiiitiiiii  wna  Hii])iK)rt*d  by  O'CJorTOsn,  Pigot,  Dillon, 
T.  1111(1  ti-ii  othors;  tho  amendment  bj  Mr.  Martin 
— Miiiiili'  Binik  of  tho  Irish  Confederation. 

■lis  liiiil  aRonts  who  collectod  their  routs,  and  thef 
rand  Juir  had  sRiouts  to  collect  tho  County  Cess, 
:ii :  1101V,  for  tho  tirst  time,  the  poor  man  nas  an 
it  ;  that  ugont  is  tho  poor-rato  collector,  and  he 
>lniuld  lie  sup]B)rli'il  by  llio  inwir. — The  pariah  prieat  at  Diuglo  citad  in 
tho  -  Iriah  Crisis,"  by  Sir  Charles  Trevclywi,  p,  162. 
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proprietors  had  evaded  this  burthen  down  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  abandonment  of  public 
works  it  had  become  the  sole  provision  for  the  destitute. 
If  a  man  preferred  mendicancy  the  law  stopped  the  way ; 
persons  wandering  from  one  district  to  another  (for  this 
criminal  purpose)  were,  by  an  act  of  the  last  session, 
subjected  to  a  month's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  the  people  were  invited 
to  strike  against  poor-rate.  O'Brien  strongly  pro- 
tested against  the  earliest  suggestion  of  this  coarse. 
He  complained  that  the  Nation  was  encouraging  the 
non-payment  of  a  rate  which  he  regarded  as  the 
rental  of  the  poor.  The  landlords  and  farmers  were 
well  enough  disposed  to  evade  the  burthen,  but  without 
poor-rate  how  could  the  labouring  class  be  supported  ? 
Mr.  Chetwode,  from  whom  so  much  was  hoped,  wrote 
me  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  face  Bepeal,  or  what  pro- 
bably lay  beyond  Repeal,  but  he  was  afraid  of  the 
theories  of  property  which  began  to  prevail,  and  which 
would  repel  the  landlords  from  the  Irish  party  for  ever. 
It  amounts  to  a  signal  judgment  on  Mitchers  theory 
that  not  one  of  his  comrades  accepted  it.  Many  of 
them  had  a  warm  regard  for  him,  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  agree  with  him.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  shrank  from  the  consequences,  for,  before 
three-quarters  of  a  year  had  elapsed,  they  staked  their 
lives  individually  in  the  same  quarrel.  The  men  who  . 
had  created  the  party,  or  sustained  it  in  its  greatest 
peril,  refused  without  exception  to  second  him.  Dillon, 
Meagher,  Pigot,  O'Gorman,  Doheny,  entreated  him  to 
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abandon  the  frantic  project,  Pigot,  who  believed  only 
in  force,  but  force  resting  on  opinion,  described  Slitchel's 
plan  as  "  an  insurrection  without  its  courage  or  its 
opportunities."*  He  was  warmly  supported  by  Keilly, 
a  vigorous  and  gifted  boy,  who  had  not  reached  the 
years  of  discretion,  and  by  him  alone.  Martin  proposed 
a  benevolent  arrangement  that  everybody  should  be  free 
to  teach  what  he  thought  proper,  which  was  another 
name  for  chaos ;  but  his  own  opinions  were  then,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  continued  to  be,  the  opinions 
taught  by  Thomas  Davis,  that  we  should  guard  the 
interests  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  problem  being  how  Ireland  could  regain  the 
control  of  her  own  affairs,  the  theory  that  she  would 
regain  them  by  abandoning  the  thinking  and  educated 
class,  and  throwing  ourselves  on  the  support  of  the  pea- 
santry alone,  seemed  to  these  men  the  maddest  absurdity 
that  bad  ever  entered  a  human  brain.  It  would  render 
success  against  England  impossible,  for  there  is  no  road 
from  social  confusion  to  national  independence.  In 
Lalor's  case,  it  was  the  monomania  of  a  recluse  ;  inMit- 
chel's,  it  was  founded  on  complete  ignorance  of  the  agen- 
cies on  which  he  relied.  He  had  never  been  in  Munster ; 
he  had  not  seen  the  men  on  whom  he  counted  to  fight, 
and  they  had  not  seen  him.  The  peasantry  of  the  South, 
at  that  time  unfamiliar  with  arms,  and  accustomed  to 
rely  chietly  on  their  shillelaghs,  he  represented  to  him- 
self as  Calahrians  or  Tyrolese,  with  rifles  always  in  their 
hands  and  amnninition  in  their  pouches.  But,  little  as 
*  Cnhinnoylo  Correspondence. 
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he  understood  them,  they  understood  him  still  less. 
"  The  people  of  Munster,"  exclaimed  Meagher,  "  know 
as  little  of  Mitchel  as  of  Mahomet !  "  *  The  class  aboye 
the  peasantry,  who  must  combine  mind  with  muscle 
before  a  popular  movement  had  any  chance  of  success, 
scarcely  knew  him  better.  As  chairman  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Irish  Council,  he  had  sent  out  instructions 
to  the  Poor-Law  guardians  to  report  to  the  Council  the 
amount  of  cereal  food  in  their  unions  respectively — an 
order  which  O'Connell  in  '43  could  have  got  universally 
obeyed.  From  all  Ireland  there  did  not  come  a  single 
return— an  incident  very  instructive  to  those  who  can 
read  the  language  of  Zis.  The  governing  aim  of  a 
policy  ought  to  be  to  succeed.  Anything  short  of  that 
was  not  worth  counting;  and  a  peasant  rising  could 
not  succeed. 

But  it  was  useless,  he  was  reminded,  to  debate  what 
the  peasantry  could  do ;  for  it  was  very  plain  they 
would  do  nothing  for  us.  They  would  not  vote  at  our 
bidding,  still  less  would  they  fight.  We  had  not  found 
the  gentry  antagonists  half  so  angry  and  prejudiced  as 
the  populace.  They  would  have  stoned  us  at  Cork, 
butchered  us  at  Belfast,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  a  Con- 
federate meeting  at  Kilkenny.  We  had  won  the  intel- 
ligent artisans  who  read  and  thought,  and  the  young 

*  "  It  is  very  hard  to  know  the  Irish  peasantry.  Citizens  seldom  do. 
Tho  Confederates  knew  no  more  of  Ireland  than  the  Cockneys  do.  There 
is  a  great  want  of  candour  amongst  ns.  Except  the  priests,  eveiy  man's 
Iiand  is  against  us.  We  haye,  therefore,  acquirod  the  nabit  of  hidmg  our 
opinions  oven  from  each  other.  One  fact  is  certain,  that  we  love  IrSand, 
and  would  serve  her  if  we  could  see  how.  The  money  contributed  to  the 
National  Treasury  is  my  proof." — Private  Letter.  NcUian  Correapoii* 
dence. 
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men  in  towns  nmversally,  but  certainly  not  the 
peasantry. 

A  little  while  ago  he  had  relied  on  the  policy  of  the 
Confederation,  and  pronounced  it  sufficient ;  when,  he 
was  asked,  had  it  chauged  its  character  ?  It  did  not 
promise  immediate  results ;  bnt,  in  our  case,  immediate 
results  were  impossible  without  a  union  of  the  whole 
nation  ;  as  impossible  as  in  Rome  when  it  lay  in  ruins, 
or  in  Holland  when  it  was  flooded  by  the  ocean.  The 
present  was  hard  to  bear,  and  a  better  future  was  not 
immediately  visible,  bat  we  had  no  choice  but  to  work 
with  the  means  heaven  provided.  That  saying  of 
Davis  was  eternally  true,  that  the  man  is  not  made  to 
be  a  ruler  of  his  time  who  cannot  use  its  forms  instead 
of  sighing  for  others  which  are  not  at  his  disposal.  The 
courage  to  be  patient  under  wrong  and  injustice,  till  a 
method  by  which  it  can  be  righted  is  reached,  is  among 
the  gifts  whicli  have  made  patriots  dear  to  mankind. 
O'ConncII's  latest  doctrine,  that  it  was  not  permissible 
to  fight  for  liberty  under  any  circumstances,  was  not 
more  irrational  than  the  doctrine  that  it  was  proper  to 
figbt  for  it  forthwith,  without  any  relation  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  the  state  of  preparation,  the  oppor- 
tuneness of  tlie  time,  or  the  relative  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  belligerents.  And  an  immediate  conflict  would 
be  the  necessar}'  result  of  the  policy  proposed. 

Tlie  reasons,  wliich  were  confessedly  good,  for 
excluding  the  now  policy  from  the  Confederation,  were 
still  better  for  excluding  it  from  the  leading  articles  of 
the  Nation.     It  was  quite  useless  to  maintain  silence  on 
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the  platform  if  the  journal  declared  itself  on  any 
question,  for  the  public  insisted  upon  treating  them  as 
identical.  And  beyond  the  ground  of  public  policy 
there  was  the  personal  consideration  that  I  was  respon- 
sible for  the  Natioriy  and  these  were  not  my  opinions. 
I  was  acting  with  a  comrade  with  whom  I  had  never 
had  any  difference,  whom  I  cordially  liked  and 
admired,  and  I  yielded  all  that  could  be  yielded  with 
honour.  Any  one  who  has  held  office  in  the  republic 
of  letters  will  understand  how  difficult  the  task  is  to 
harmonise  the  opinion  of  independent  thinkers.  But 
the  difficulty  was  greatly  increased  in  this  case  by  the 
controversy  with  O'Connell.  We  were  preaching 
freedom  of  opinion  and  the  right  to  differ.  It  was 
the  hobby  of  the  hour,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  it 
should  be  ridden  hard. 

But  my  opinions  were  part  of  myself.  I  had 
encountered  the  power  of  O'Connell  rather  than  deny 
them,  and  there  was  a  point  where  resistance  became  a 
duty.  We  had  many  friendly  conferences  tete-a-tete^ 
or  with  the  aid  of  mutual  friends;  but  when  the 
question  is  whether  two  men  can  travel  together— one 
of  whom  proposes  to  go  east  and  the  other  west — ^theie 
is  but  one  result  possible.* 

The  difficulty  was  complicated  by  renewed  com- 
plaints from  O'Brien  that  the  cause  was  being  ruined  by 
violence,  which  estranged  the  gentry  and  compromised 

*  A  common  friend  reminds  me  of  a  conversation  whidi  I  had  inth 
Mit-chel  at  that  time  in  his  presence.  I  nrged  him  to  accept  the  method 
of  the  report  because,  if  it  was  slower,  it  was  sure  to  succeed  in  the  end. 
"  Yes,*'  he  replied,  "  you  might  get  the  Constitution  of  1782  by  the  time 
1882  arrives,  out  we  wiU  all  be  in  our  graves  then." 
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him  with  the  comraunity.  The  violence  was  attributable 
to  the  horrors  of  the  time,  which  might  well  render  men 
frantic,  and  to  the  inhuman  tardiness  of  the  bulk  of  the 
gentry  in  taking  sides ;  and  on  this  point  I  was  not 
disposed  to  yield  anything.  If  they  had  done  their 
doty  by  the  people  and  the  country,  there  would  have 
boen  no  violence. 

"  The  tone  of  the  article  you  refer  to,"  I  wrote  to  O'Brien, 
"was  provoked  by  }.  O'C.'s  Slavish  and  disgraceful  address, 
in  which  he  told  the  people  to  rely  upon  the  workhouse  and 
pauper  relief.  I  would  rather  a  shilling  of  rent  was  not  paid 
Cor  the  next  year,  I  would  rather  tny  own  income  went  along 
with  it,  than  that  the  people  sank  into  this  irreolaimahle 
bog  of  slavery.  For  the  rest,  though  I  will  not  permit  any 
renewal  of  the  advice,  if  the  landlords  abandon  the  country,  may 
the  country  abandon  them  !  Wliat  I  nr^-d  iijion  yon  in  my  last 
letter  is  strictly  Irue.  IE  you,  or  any  one  else,  can  induce  the 
ijentrv  to  make  common  cause  with  the  people,  we  all  may  be 
fiaved  ;  if  not,  if  tht-y  <;o  on  maintaining  English  dominion,  which 
rr.Vjs  us  now  of  our  daily  bread,  in  addition  to  its  old  hereditary 
Pins,  ncithiT  (i<m1  nnr  man  ivill  tolerate  thera.  England  is  willing 
\'i  hunt  tliein  dnwii,  and  if  another  season  passes  without  their 
t.ikinj^  part  with  us  who  would  save  them?  I  for  one,  will  regard 
tbi'm  as  ilevnteil  and  accurst-d,  and  wish  God-speed  to  their 
di'-;truclion.  If  they  will  not  help  Ireland  they  are  an  impedi- 
nvnt,  and  bencr  tn  lie  g'lt  out  of  the  way.  But  if  they  will  join 
us,  thfir  rights  will  bfcnme  part  of  the  national  care,  and  we 
will  U-  l-mnd  to  d,'f.>nd  thcni  as  we  would  defend  Repeal  itself. 
But  I  nm  si.-k  of  panijHTing  them  in  their  lazy  and  dishonest 
ii.'gh'C't  of  tlii'ir  dulifs  as  lrit;hmen.  Think  of  another  year  like 
llio  last  !^ — nmri"  deaths,  more  slavish  whining,  more  ignorant 
desjiair;   maliiiig  us  tin- laughing-stoc'k  of  Europe."* 

•  Ciliinnovlo  f.im-iHm.l.-uco.     Daffy  to  O'Brien,  Oct.  6.  1847. 
Samud   Biuilim.  wliti  wns  a  rocmbcr  of  the  Coufedoratioo,  and  hosj 
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Meantime,  Lalor,  weary  of  waiting,  determined  to 
act  for  himself.  He  summoned  a  monster  meeting  of 
tenant-farmers  at  Holy  Cross,  in  Tipperary^  to  found  a 
League  which  should  assert  the  natural  property  of  the 
people  in  the  soil  of  the  country,  and  the  right  of  the 
occupying  tenantry  to  a  sufficient  subsistence  out  of  the 
crop,  and  sufficient  seed  for  next  year,  superior  and  prior 
to  every  other  claim.*  He  was  now  to  learn  the  painfiil 
interval  which  separates  speculation  from  action.  The 
meeting  did  not  answer  his  hopes  in  any  respect.  It 
was  held  on  a  Sunday,  immediately  after  mass,  and 
naturally  secured  the  attendance  of  a  large  local 
congregation ;  but  the  number  present  did  not  amount 

in  every  social  or  litoraiy  cntorpriso  for  national  ends,  was  intermpted  in 
Lis  work  by  tidings  which  would  scarcely  render  him  tolerant  of  a 
jacqncrie.  "'  I  was  going  to  send  you  my  nearty  thanks,  and  to  write 
tolling  YOU  of  all  Hudson  s  thoughts  and  plans,  but  I  can't  hold  the  pen. 
I  have  ju^st  heard  by  letter  that  a  man  in  the  employment  of  the  gentleman 
who  collected  my  rents,  and  who  was  in  my  fullest  confidence  and  friend- 
ship, is  shut  dea<l,  and  three  other  men  who  were  with  him,  dead  or  dying. 
This  occurred  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  Limerick  Barracks,  where 
two  regiments  are  quartered." — Nation  GorresiM)ndence.  (Bindon  to 
Duffy. )  I  camiot  fix  the  day  on  which  this  incident  occurred.  The  habit, 
which  is  peculiarly  Irish,  I  think,  of  omitting  to  date  letters,  has  been  a 
constant  plague  and  jx^n^l^^ty  to  mo  throughout  my  present  task.  Some 
niethrxlical  men,  like  O'Brien  and  Maddyn,  always  dated  their  briefest 
notes,  but  of  the  mass  of  correspondence  with  which  I  haye  had  to  deaL 
there  wjis  not  one  letter  in  ten  of  which  I  had  not  to  determine  its  place 
by  the  post- mark,  wlien  their  happened  to  be  one,  or  by  some  other 
collatorai  eyidence.  To  a  man  to  whom  all  the  circumstances  were  not 
familiar  they  would  present  a  series  of  hopeless  puzzles.  I  received  back 
from  some  intimate  friends,  for  the  purposes  of  this  book,  my  own  letters 
during  a  great  ])art  of  the  xx^riod  dealt  with,  and,  to  my  amasement,  I 
found  them  as  dat^^'less  as  the  rest.  And  here  is  a  further  eyidence  that  I 
sliared  the  slovenly  and  unsystematic  training  which  to  this  day  is,  I  fear, 

characteristic  of  young  Irishmen.      "  I  haye  no  doubt 's  letter  was 

very  bad.  but  I  would  form  a  better  judgment  if  I  saw  it.  Aren*t  Toa 
ashamed  of  your  irregularity  talking  about  an  enclosure  which  you  dia*nt 
enclose?  l^he  war  editor  puts  your  conduct  in  the  strongest  point  of 
yiew.  '  If/  says  he,  '  tliat  was  a  (lisi>atch,  his  neglect  might  cause  the  loss 
of  an  army.'  *' 

*  This  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday,  18th  Sept.,  1847,    . 
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to  one  per  cent,  of  the  monster  meetings  of  '43.  The 
imaginative  political  arithmetic  of  the  time  only  rated 
the  attendance  at  four  thousand.*  He  acted  as  secretary 
himself,  and  proposed  the  majority  of  the  resolutions. 
Shy,  suspicions,  deaf,  near-sighted — ^neverdid  a  powerful 
will  contend  with  greater  natural  impediments  than 
Lalor  in  addressing  himself  directly  to  the  people, 
Doheny  attended  in  the  character  of  a  tenant-farmer 
of  Tipperary,  and  gave  him  a  general  support;  but 
William  Connor,  of  Inch,  who  was  known  as  "  the 
farmers'  friend  "  in  those  days,  stopped  the  way.  He 
considered  the  resolutions  were  "  dubious,"  and  wished 
to  substitute  perpetuity  and  valuation  for  general  pro- 
positions, f  Lalor,  who  had  no  experience  in  managing 
public  meetings,  or  in  dealing  with  dissent,  and  who 
was  outraged  at  the  imputation  of  having  framed 
dubious  propositions,  lost  his  temper.  He  declared  that 
Connor  was  "  a  dangerous  man  "  and  a  mischief-maker, 
and  that  the  meeting  had  something  else  to  do  than 
listen  to  long-winded  harangues.  The  chairman,  a 
ti'n  ant-farmer,  pronounced  Mr.  Connor  out  of  order, 
which  lie  certainly  was  not  ;  and  as  he  had  some 
supporters,  and  persisted  in  addressing  them,  the 
meeting  ended  in  confusion.     It  passed  Lalor's  reso- 

•  A  wcll-kiLciBTi  rpportor,  nnmed  Christy  Hof^heB.  who  possessed  a  good 
ilfal  of  nly  liiimuiir,  being  asked  iiQ  somu  ptiblic  inquir;  how  ro|>orti>rs  con- 
lrivi-il  til  am't-rliiin  llio  •.■juiri  stli'iiiknee  at  public  meetinjts— ■"Well,"  he 
'^iil.  "  1  bfliero  WK  jfiipss  il ;  and  if  it  be  a  meeting  of  our  opjioneats,  we 
divide  tlic  sum  by  two — if  it  is  a  meeting  of  our  frienda,  wc  multiply  it 
by  timr." 

+  Tliis  irt  the  Mr.  Connnr  whose  proposala  for  the  settlement  of  the 
I.-iikI  ijue»tioij  are  cited  with  approral  in  J.  S.  Mills'  "  Political 
Economy." 
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lutions,  but  it  scarcely  understood  their  significance  ; 
for  the  abstract  propositions  were  embarrassed  by  a 
contradictory  proposal  to  establish  the  Ulster  Tenant 
Eight  in  the  South.* 

The  difficulties  in  the  Nation  office  increased,  and  at 
length  it  became  necessary  to  say  to  Mitchel  plainly 
that  I  would  rather  perish  than  be  a  party  to  stopping 
the  collection  of  poor-rate  till  some  other  method  of 
feeding  the  poor  was  provided ;  that  in  his  whole 
scheme  the  means  proposed  seemed  to  me  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  end  proposed,  and,  being  sure  to  break 
down,  were  not  noble  or  heroic  at  all,  but  fantastic  and 
childish ;  and  that  I  could  not  consent  to  their  being 
further  developed  in  the  Nation.  He  said  he  would 
retire  from  the  journal ;  by  separating  both  would 
have  fair  play,  and  truth  would  have  fair  play. 

The  leading  Confederates  took  infinite  pains  to 
accommodate  matters,  but  without  effect. 

During  the  period  of  negotiation,  Mitchel  tried  my 
patience  sorely  by  defending  negro  slavery,  and  de- 
nouncing the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  as  an  unpardon- 
able sin.  I  could  not  permit  the  Nation  to  be  carried 
over  to  the  side  of  oppression  on  any  pretence,  and 

*  Lnlor  was  apparently  unpopular  in  some  quarters ;  probablj  for  Ids 
recent  opinions.  And,  if  this  were  tlio  ground,  the  fact  will  help  us  to 
gauge  tlio  feasibility  of  his  project.  Doheny,  in  describing  an  interview 
witli  liini  at  tliis  time,  said : — '*  I  had  another  proiect  in  my  head  which 
I  communicated  to  him — namely,  that  of  starting  a  local  weeUy  piiper.  con- 


fined to  tlie  simple  question  of  advancing  the  tenants*  cause. 
suggested  to  me  by  a  priest  here  who  offered  money.  When  I  commn. 
nieatiMl  to  him  thati  wislied  for  Lalor*s  co-o]>eration,  he  declined  having 
anytliing  to  do  in  it.  At  all  events,  I  would  not  engage  in  that  untU  we 
}ia<l  an  opportunity  of  consulting  together  upon  it."— JVoiion  Gorrespond- 
euce.    Dolieny  to  Duffy. 
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1  struck  both  these  escapades  out  of  the  proofs,  and 
entreated  him  to  spare  me  so  painful  a  task  for  the 
future.  But  friendly  remonstrance  failing,  my  duty 
was  very  plain ;  and  I  said  to  my  colleague,  once  for 
all,  "  The  doctrines  of  the  Katio/i  are  well  known  to  you, 
and  nothing  contrary  to  them  can  or  shall  be  published 
in  leading  articles,  or  in  the  equally  authoritative  form 
of  '  Answers  to  Correspondents  '  for  the  future."  He 
had  himself,  as  assistant  editor,  applied  this  rule  to  all 
the  other  contributors  mthout  stint,  and  they  recognised 
and  approved  of  the  practice.  But  he  declined  to  have 
it  applied  to  himself,  and  decided  to  retire  on  the 
instant.  • 

We  parted  without  ill-will ;  with  the  mutual  inten- 
tion, I  believe,  that  no  accident  of  fortune  should  place 
us  on  unfriendly  relations.  Mitchel  wrote  to  me  in 
this  spirit : — 

"  I  do  not  blame  you,"  he  said  in  the  note  announcing^  his 
rctircinent  from  the  Nulion,  "  I  do  not  blame  you  in  the  sliffkie»t 

•  I  n-!i8  (ksVcil  by  A  wcli-Hio.ininfr  outsider  amonjf  our  rommiin  friends 
if  it  wii«  iR'i-iimirip  iu  llio  Siifivn  t«  limit  freedom  uf  ojiiuion.  Tbe 
()ui-ntiim  WHS  not  tlie  IfBst  in  (lie  world  whether  there  was  to  be  freedom  of 
<i|ijiiliiii.  Jiuiies  Lnl'T,  wi[h  whom  ihu  ucw  policy  oriKiiBttHl.  Lad  bad  a 
full  bi'driiif-;  mill  Mi(i*bi>l  stiitiil  it  anew  in  a  lecture  ton  Confederala 
Ciiib.  ThiM|iii'stiiHi  WHS  wbrther  I,  who  was  alone  reepoiisiblo  for  the  cha- 
rnrtiT  of  till'  jiiiinial,  Bbuiild  In-  iiiwle  Hi>i)oar  to  hold  opinions  which  I  did 
not  lir>lil.  There  is  Hi'nrei'ly  auj  one,  poiiaossed  of  the  onlinan'  faeullies  of 
H  nii-iiiiiiii,'  bciiii',  whii  will  r.iiiti>nd,  I  fanev.  that  I  oii);ht  to  have  allowod 
111.'  riiaru't.T  hii'I  aiiiin  of  the  Nation  ta  bf  fundamental]; altered  while  the 
r)iHiii.-i'  iliit  iiiit  ri'[iri-s<'nt  my  own  eouvictiona.  and  as  little  repre8eiit«d  the 
ciiivifliouH  iif  tht'  |iartj  fi>r  whii'h  it  lisbituallj  spoke.  Ad  editor's  rifrhts 
ari>  liiiiileil,  bot  lbi>y  are  xiiecilir.  Whiicver  ba»  read  Fmncis  Jeffrey's 
InnicniHtionH  nviT  tlie  "eiinieit  anil  olMtinaey  "  of  Thomas  Carlyle  becauie 
bi'  di-cliiii!il  to  be  trininieil  auil  tieroraled  at  diacretibn  will  reeornise  how 
ea-iily  the  (iowit  iif  hii  etlitor  limy  lie  abnHefl ;  but,  at  lowest,  he  is  entitled 
to  Nay  to  a  eimlribntur—"  You  ithall  not  make  mo  appear  to  bclieTS  and 
appri've  of  somethiug  whii'li  I  disbelieve  and  disapprDTe," 
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particular;  and,  moreover,  I  am  qiiite  certain  I  conld  not  have 
worked  in  subordination  to  any  other  man  alive  near  so  long  as  I 
have  done  with  you.  And  lastly,  that  I  give  you  credit  in  all 
that  is  past  for  acting  on  good  and  disinterested  motives,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  and  also  with  uniform  kindness  to  me  per- 
sonally/^ 

Martin  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Smith  O'Brien  :— 

^^  I  do  not  see  how  Mitchel  can  remain  in  Dublin.  He  will 
not  dream  of  starting  a  paper  in  opposition  to  Duffy — ^that  is,  a 
weekly  paper.  There  is  talk  of  getting  a  daily  paper  established, 
as  a  share-holding  concern,  with  him  for  editor,  and  that  he 
should  be  entirely  uncontrolled  save  by  the  interference  of  a 
committee  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  dismiss  him  if  thought 
advisable.  But  he  wonH  conduct  any  paper  except  one  which 
shall  be  his  own  property.  Therefore  he  must  go  to  Belfast  or 
Cork,  and  there  try  to  establish  a  new  weekly  Mitehelite  paper. 
I  wish  he  were  fairly  started  in  this  new  tmdertaking.  It  may 
give  new  life  to  the  national  cause.  •  .  Mitchel  and  Duffy 
are  still  the  most  cordial  friends,  but  some  members  of  the 
Council  entertain  a  vague  suspicion  against  a  very  active  and 
able  fellow-member.  I  must  unburthen  my  mind  to  you 
by  naming  him — Mr.  McGee.'*  * 

Before  this  event  happened  my  report  was  before  the 
Council.  At  first  it  was  a  question  simply  which  of 
two  policies  ought,  on  public  grounds,  to  be  preferred. 
Those  to  whom  the  Lalor-Mitchel  scheme  was  least 
acceptable  treated  it  as  an  error,  not  an  offence.     The 

*  Martin,  who  would  not  consciously  injure  anyone,  was  made  the 
a^ent  of  disparaging  McGree  to  O'Brien.  Not  without  effect ;  for  imme- 
diately after  O'Brien  wrote  to  me : — "  Tell  McGee  that  he  ought  to  be 
very  cautious  to  avoid  appearing  to  dictate.  I  hear  complaints  that  he  is 
disposed  sometimes  to  speak  too  much  in  a  strain  which  resembles  dicta- 
tion. Having  much  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  abilities,  I  am 
persuaded  that  he  will  act  upon  any  friendly  suggestion  which  you  may 
offer  relative  to  this  matter." — Nation^  Correspondence.  O'Brien  to 
Duffy.  Dec.  29, 1847. 
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negotiations  which  preceded  the  public  controversy  were 
conducted  as  they  might  have  been  in  the  bosom  of  a 
family.  The  party  had  been  long  bound  together  by 
ties  of  mutual  confidence  and  affection.  But  when  the 
populace  were  called  in  as  arbiters  the  morbid  suspicion 
which  beheves  without  evidence  and  hates  without  cause, 
and  all  the  dark  vices  of  Jacobinism,  were  heard  of  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Confederation.  And  in  the  end 
pride,  rivalry,  and  seven  other  devils  fiercer  than  these, 
mingled  in  the  fray. 

After  Mitchel's  secession  from  the  Nation,  there  was 
an  element  of  personal  bitterness  infused  into  the  con- 
test which  rendered  a  consideration  of  the  proposal  on 
its  merits  difficult.  But  the  Council  passed  through  the 
trial  successfully.  For  two  weeks  the  report  was  de- 
bated, sentence  by  sentence,  like  a  parliamentary  bill  in 
coniniittee,  and  amendments  moved  by  Mitchel  were 
takun  into  consideration,  without  any  loss  of  temper  or 
moderation.  Pigot.in  a  letter  to  O'Brien,  who  was  absent, 
describes  the  result : — "  After  communicating  with  men 
on  all  sides  from  Cork  to  Belfast,  and  from  Manchester 
to  Lundun,  it  is  clear  that  no  one  agrees  with  Mitchel 
and  Kiilly;  a  few  of  tlie  party  you  know  of  here  (Dub- 
lin) need  scarcely  be  thought  of  with  momentary 
seriousness."*  And  some  days  later  he  wrote  :  "  Tlie 
report  has  been  all  gone  through  in  the  Council,  and 
Slitclit'l's  amendments  have  been  negatived  in  a  meeting 
of  over  thirty  members  by  a  majority  of  six  to  one."t 


t  J,.i 


Pigot  to  O'Brien. 
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Meagher,  who  was  much  disturbed  by  the  conflict 
between  his  wishes  and  his  judgment,  wrote  to  O'Brien 
on  the  same  subject : — 

*'  I  feel — in  my  soul  I  believe — ^that  an  unconstitutional  mode 
of  action  would  not  in  present  circumstances  succeed.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  mode  we  can  adopt,  the  only  policy  which  we 
can  successfully  conduct,  is  the  constitutional  policy  advised  by 
Duffy.  And  yet,  when  I  see  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  Government,  the  Parliament;  when  I  mark  the  glee 
with  which  they  hail  the  coercion  measures  now  in  force ;  when 
(as  is  the  case  in  this  county)  I  find  the  most  peaceful  districts  in 
Ireland  proclaimed,  and  have  in  our  very  streets  and  the  roads  close 
to  the  town  the  most  insolent  parade  of  artillery  and  police  and 
dragoons;  when  I  see  all  this,  and  observe,  moreover,  not  the 
least  change  of  spirit  among  the  gentry — ^no  generous  national 
sentiment  stirring  among  them — ^but  on  the  contrary  a  vile 
thankfulness  to  that  country  for  its  '  protection/  which  last  year 
cuffed  and  spat  upon  them  :  when  I  see  all  this,  my  heart  sinks 
under  a  weight  of  bitter  thoughts,  and  I  am  almost  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  risk  all,  to  make  a 
desperate  effort,  and  fix  at  once  the  fate  of  Ireland.^ 


» 


O'Gorman  was  disgusted  with  the  dissensions  which 
began  to  replace  the  brotherly  regard  that  used  to  pre- 
vail, atfd  he  assured  O'Brien  he  would  rather  the  Con- 
federation perished  than  be  diverted  from  the  noble 
ends  for  which  it  was  designed : — 

"  The  Confederation  is  doomed — ^its  days  are  numbered.  The 
extreme  party  seem  not  all  indisposed  to  urge  its  dissolution,  and 
I  fully  concur  with  you  that  it  is  better  it  should  perish  than  be 
the  organ  for  the  dissemination  of  the  mischievous  and  foolish 
doctrines  of  Infant  Ireland.      I  am  now  inclined  to  desire  a 
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public  discnsBion.     I  would  not  suffer  myself  loog  to  rust  under 
tlie  imputation  of  holding  opinions  so  dang:erous."  * 

Mitcbel  wished  the  report  and  his  amendments  to 
be  sent  to  the  chibs  in  the  country  for  consideration. 
Dillon  opposed  this  course  as  unwise  and  unnecessary, 
and  the  Council  continued  to  deal  with  the  question 
themselves,  + 

The  grounds  of  Mitchel's  retirement  J  from  the  jour- 
nal were  much  debated  among  Confederates,  and  much 
misunderstood,  and  It  became  necessary  to  make  tliem 
public.  An  explanation  was  as  natural  and  necessary 
indeed  as  when  a  public  man  retires  from  a  Government, 


*  Galnrmoyle  Omreepondence.     0'0<iniuui  to  O'Brien.    Jtn.  18, '48. 

'  "  I  [>r(H"iirr-il  a  i>rwtp(iufuipiit  nf  tlii*  stcii  uulil  afi'w  of  lis  shoold  have 
H„„Ui.T  ,,,.j.,.rtiiir.lv  nf  tiilkiTig  with  Mitdii-l.  I  nm  m.t  ivillioiil  hi.ues  of 
iii<liii'iii(r  fiiiii  to  Milmiit  to  the  innjoritj  of  the  Council,  but  if  lie  ehonld 
ix'rsi'vrrt'  I  >luill  [|<i  nil  in  my  jxiwcr  to  DujHwe  this measiire  of  scndiDg  two 
ri\;il  pilicii's  til  III'  rii'cicli'd  ou  liy  the  Clubg  throughout  the  eoimtry.  I 
li'iii't  niiisiil'T  llijit  iiJiy  (iJie  or  iivii  im^u  have  a  riglit  to  exjmct  that  a  ma. 
jiirily  of  tlie  Ciniiii'il  will  refraiu  from  rocoramendiug  to  the  country  the 
l«ili<'y  wliii-li  tlii-y  Ih-Hi'VI'  to  lie  the  best.  The  ouly  effect  of  aeeediog  to 
tbi'ir  pnijicisHl  would  Ik'  to  flrenfithen  and  luake  nuivcrxal  tliis  dissension, 
wlii.ii  is  l-'piiiiiiigtu  iimuifi-st  iiwif  iii  the  Council."— Cuhirmoyle  (3or- 
ro-,iK>]id.'ii.-e;     DiUnii  (.,  0'Bri.-ii,  Jan.  3.  '48. 

I  ■'  Ycm  niTc  -iirjirist'il  mid  niiimyt'd,  I  am  sure,  at  tfie  pulilicatiou  of 
Miti'licIS  l.'tiiT  mill  luiiiiv  Bill  i(  had  become  indispensable.  The  Nation 
dltii-''  nnn  daily  iH-vtiirlH'!)  by  jwrHuns  coming  with  reiiorta  (induittriuasly 
cin'iil;ilcd  by  >miiic  ill-dis|>c»i'cl  jHTsonsl  that  the  men  who  Would  not  adopt 
iliii'bi'l's  vii>«>  «iTc  hi'lniyiag  Ike  eaute.  Now  I  am  content  to  st&nd 
HC'iiii-t  till-  world  ii|ioii  my  netiial  o|iiniim!i  and  proceedingH  in  this  matter, 
bill  mil  nl  nil  iii"in  tlic  I'litire  nuhn-preseutation  of  them,  which  had  gone 
iibrimd  III  tbi'  iln!iiiii:t'  'if  the  ATniion.  the  Confederation,  and  the  cause. 
What  litis  Biliiiilly  luipj-'iiiHi  is  for  the  best  The  Confederation  was 
ln-iiii;  nli.wly  ilriiwu  iiitu  Milobcl's  views  without  knowing  what  they  were. 
Tbry  must  now  cIiudm'  with  Ibi'ir  eyes  ojieu.  You  have  observed,  I 
]iri--iiiiii-.  ilii.  iiiif;i'Mi>rinis  Irim!  of  Milcbel's  letter,  which  would  raise,  or 
a\  nil  evi-ti1i>  jll^lify,  Ibi'  Mi>.]ii<'iiiti  Ibal  1  opposed  his  views  only  becanse 
tli-'v  wiTi-  )K>riliiu>i  111  lli>'  Sndon.  1  have  met  nothing  in  public  life 
bitif  BO  dishearteuiiig   as  thia." — Cahiriuoyle   Correspondence.     Duffy  to 


r 
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I  stated  them  on  my  own  behalf,  and  invited  Mitchel 
to  do  the  same,  in  the  Nation* 

EeiUy  retired  from  the  Nation  with  MitcheL  Before 
doing  so  he  visited  me  to  say  farewell,  and  left  me  with 
tears  on  his  cheeks.  He  afterwards  wrote  his  resignation 
in  terms  which  seemed  to  me  generous  and  manly : — 

'^  My  object  was  not  self-seeking — neither  money,  position, 
nor  ambitious  views.  I  was  driven  by  a  love  I  never  could 
restrain  for  the  freedom  of  my  country,  and  a  hate  equally  ine- 
strainable  of  bcr  enemies,  and  by  nothing  else.  If  you  needed 
any  proof  that  these  passions  rule  me  still,  I  could  not  ofEer  a 
greater  than  this  letter,  written  against  my  interest,  against  my 
feelings,  and  hazarding  ties  of  friendship  begun  so  early  and 
continued  in  a  manner  kindly  and  gladsome  to  both  of  us  through 
times  so  varying  and  perilous.  However,  let  me  here  acknow- 
ledge the  many  debts  of  kindness  I  owe  you,  and  which  I  hope 
one  day  or  other  in  some  extent  to  redeem.  And  let  me  hope 
that  though  our  ofKcial  connection  has  ceased,  our  friendship  and 
reciprocal  esteem  shall  not.     Mine  never  can.'' 

But  the  result  was  one  of  the  most  painful  experiences 
of  my  life.  A  fortnight  had  not  elapsed  till  he  attacked 
me  in  a  letter  to  the  newspapers  in  terms  of  reproach 
and  insult,  renewed  at  various  intervals  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.f  I  never  answered  a  word ;  at  first 
through  wounded  affection,  afterwards  from  disdain. 

*  "  I  tliink  it  exceedingly  natnral  that  npon  the  dissolution  of  partner- 
sLip  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  two  men  who  were  not  merely  the  editor*  of  a 
political  journal,  bnt  two  great  public  leaders — ^two  of  the  ableiit  men  in 
the  conntr}' — some  explanation  snould  be  giren  to  the  country  of  the  CMiees 
which  led  to  tlic  separation/'— Smith  O^rion's  speech,  meeting  of  the 
Confederation,  January  30, 1848. 

t  Ou  the  letter  in  question  Mr.  Lucas  made  this  comment : — **  Mr. 
Reilly  we  take  from  liis  own  letter  to  be  a  young  man  drunk  with  aelf- 
cx)nceit,  and  as  fit  for  a  leader  as  a  lighted  match  is  fit  company  for  a 
powder  magazine. — Tablet,  January  29,  '&. 
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As  Mitcbel's  new  opinions  were  soon  re-stated  in 
public  debate  more  nakedly  and  trenchantly  than  in 
his  letter  of  explanation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pause 
npon  tbem  here.* 

We  have  now  reached  the  opening  of  the  memorable 
year  '48,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Confederation,  at 
wliich  the  Council  was  chosen  annually,  was  at  hand. 
O'Brien,  who  had  never  seen  Mitchel's  new  opinions 
distinctly  formulated  before,  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
advising  that,  after  such  a  profession  of  faith,  it  would 
be  improper  to  re-elect  him.  Mitchel  insisted  tliat  a 
letter  published  in  a  newspaper  did  not  compromise  the 

*  Aa  Mr.  Mitrliel  was  diasatiafiod  with  m;  explntmtbn  of  bis  politj 
ia  that  oaTTeapoudence,  I  thiiik  it  proper  to  epoeify  it  in  the  bnKuage  lie 
binuielf  employed ; — "  I  desired  to  prMch  to  tliem  that  evtnj  former  in 
Insbitid  has  a  ri^ht  to  hia  land  in  pGrpetnitj  (let ' law '  sav  as  it  will); 
tlmt  no  liiii.ll..nl  hIh.  d-nu't  (but  rijfbt  r,ii,rlil  to  n?L-.>ivi-  m.y  r."i,t^  timt 
l.uijul-rr;,-lit.  1 11  111  I'vcr,  tliiiuj;li  tliij  universal  rijiht  iif  all  Irish  fiiruiurd  ui'ver 
liiid  Ix't'ti.  and  iK'viT  woidd  bo. rccopiised  oraueured  by  Englixli  law;  tlutt 
tlii'ri'  HjK.  Jiiiii  will  l)e.  110  other  way  of  establisliiug  aad  soeuriuff  tliat 
right  I'Xi'i'iit,  lis  ill  Uislyr,  by  siiccessfiu  iutimidfttion — that  is  to  aay,  by  the 
d<'t<'ruiiNi'd|inlilii-  npiiiion  li  nrm^l  men ;  that,  therefore,  the  |Miwcr i-allin)^ 
ii>olf  a  '  Govvntini-iit.'  wjdeh  culled  on  the  people  of  Irelaiid  to  deliver 
uj>  thi'ir  »riii'<,  iLiidi  r  iiiiy  pretest,  iiiuat  bo  the  utOTtal  enemy  of  that  people, 
thrir  ritrhu,  l)ir-ir  lilH-r'tiea.  and  their  Uvea  .  .  .  Tlieretoro,  I  desire  that 
(hi-  -Yii/ir.n  iind  iiii>  CcijifiHli'nilii)ii  should  rather  employ  the  nisei  tcb  in  pro- 
iiiultr^iHiiv' -''iiinrl  iiistnii-tiriii  upon  military  affairs,  npon  t be  natural  Imes 
ul  ili'li'Ni'",  u  hit-h  niiiki-  tlir-  inland  ao  atriiu^,  and  tlie  mcthiid  of  ninkiuff 
thcv.(>  Hvailalih-  ii|iiiii  i)ii>  I'l instruction  and  defence  of  field  works,  and 
I'-^p'i'iidlv  \ipiiii  thi'  ii~i'  'if  prnjHT  nntiR.  not  with  a  riew  to  auj  imme<tiato 
iriMirri'i-tiiiN.  Imt  itj  ordiT  llint  t]i>>  Ktupid  'legal  and  cuiistitutioiial ' 
sbriiiliii;.'.  viitiiis;.  nnil  ■  nirilriliii(r'  that  have  made  our  pouulry  an  al>omina- 
tioji  t'.  ihi'  nhrih"  eartii,  ubiiujil  be  changed  into  a  deliberate  study  of  the 
thi'iirr  and  )>r:t[-lii-i'  of  trm'i'illn  warfare,  and  that  the  true  and  only  method 
iif  n'p'iK'ratiiii;  Iri'land  iiii);bl  in  eoiirae  of  time  recommend  itself  to  a 
niitiiiM  sri  liijif:  alin-ii'd  and  d.'liidi'd  by  legal  humbug  .  ,  ,  In  short,  I  wished 
111  tii!iki>  tli'-iu  ri'i-iii^'uisi'  iu  the  Poor-Law  what  it  reallT  ia  :  an  elaborate 
inai'hiiii  rj-  fur  iiuikiii^'  final  coiniut'st  of  Ireland  by  '  law.'  1  Ibereforo 
iirp'cl,  frriMi  till'  tir~t.  lliiit  this  law  ought  Ui  be  resisU-d  and  defeated ; 
thiit  i.'iiar<liaiis  ou^.-'hl  imt  (i>  a<-t  uudi>r  it,  hut  in  dehaneo  of  it ;  that  rate- 
pnviTs  iiiiirhl  tiiiifl'.T  ^t.■ndy  and  di'iilx'rato  pasaive  reaistanco  to  it;  and 
that  ever}'  dintrii't  ought   to  urganiso  some  voluntary  mode  of  relieving  its 
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Confederation,  and  proposed  that  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Henn  should  be  obtained  on  the  point,  undertaking  for 
himself  and  lieilly  that,  if  it  was  unfavourable,  they 
would  retire.  O'Brien  considered  it  indispensable  that 
the  Confederation  should  declare  itself  for  or  against 
the  new  doctrines ;  and  if  it  declared  for  them,  it  was 
plain  he  would  not  remain  a  member. 

"  For  my  own  part/'  he  wrote  to  me,  "  I  have  fully  resolved 
that  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  compromised  by  the  reckless 
violence  of  men  who  care  very  little  what  is  their  destiny.  Neither, 
if  I  can  help  it,  will  I  allow  tlie  Confederation  to  be  compromised. 
If  there  be  a  new  Secession,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  a  secession  upon 
our  part  fr<jm  the  Confederation.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  cany 
the  adoption  of  our  principles  and  policy  in  any  public  discussion, 
if  sucli  should  become  necessary.^'  * 

He  drafted  resolutions,  to  be  submitted  to  a  public 
meeting,  disavowing  the  recent  letters  as  an  exposition 
of  Confederate  opinion.  My  report  v^as  an  attempt  to 
harmonise  differences  within  the  Council  by  a  common 
agreement ;  but  as  issue  was  about  to  be  joined  before 
the  public,  I  withdrew  it  after  all  its  clauses  had  been 
passed  in  committee,  f     O'Brien's  appeal  to   the  Con- 

*  Nation  Correspondence.    O'Brien  to  Duffy. 

t  Jan.  12th :  Letter  read  from  Mr.  O'Brien  recommending  that  Mr. 
MitK'hel,  in  conseqneuce  of  hia  letter  to  the  NaUon,  be  not  re-appointed  on 
the  Council.  Dirc<rted,  that  legal  opinion  be  taken  to  aacertain  whether 
the  letter  compromise  the  Confederation,  in  which  caae  Mr.  Mitchel  nnder- 
tiikos  to  retire.  Mr.  O'Brien  to  be  informed  accordingly. — Minute  Book  of 
the  Irish  Confederation. 

Jan.  17th :  Special  adjourned  meeting  of  ConnciL  Mr.  Duffy's 
report ;  several  clauses  adopted. 

Jan.  21st :  Further  adjourned  meeting.  Mr.  Mitchel  moved  that  the 
principal  i>ara^raph  be  omitted.  Ayea :  Mitchel,  Beilly,  P.  J.  Barry,  James 
Cantwell,  Philip  Gray,  and  Byrne.    Noes:  Meagher,  0'Gkxnnaii«  Pigot^ 
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federation  was  a  purely  defensive  measure ;  for  Mitcbel 
distinctly  proposed  to  render  the  body  unfit  for  any  but 
insurrectionary  purposes. 

The  public  meeting,  in  which  Confederate  principles 
were  debated,  lasted  by  adjoummeut  for  three  days.  It 
presented  a  signal  contrast  to  the  Secession  debate  in 
Conciliation  Hall.  Uniform  courtesy,  good  humour,  and 
fair  play  prevailed,  and  a  sober  and  temperate  tone, 
which  was  marvellous.  For  among  the  body  of  the 
Confederates  there  was  naturally  a  section  ready  and 
eager  to  welcome  extravagant  proposals.  It  is  the  in- 
evitable fate  of  revolt  to  be  confronted  with  new  revolts, 
and  to  foster  a  jealous  distrust  of  any  authority  set  up 
to  replace  the  one  which  it  has  disowned.  Every 
reformation  breeds  its  Fifth -Monarchy  men,  evpry  revo- 
lution its  Jacobins  and  Communards.  The  Anabaptists 
considered  Luther  to  be  a  cardinal  in  a  black  gown  ;  the 
Fncyclopedists  regarded  Voltaire,  who  still  acknow- 
ledged a  Creator,  as  no  better  than  a  bigot ;  Cromwell 
was  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  fanatical  Levellers  of 
his  part}- ;  and  the  Jacobins  sent  Vergniaud  to  the 
block.  The  Confederation  could  not  escape  the  common 
law. 

A  man  of  sense  can  scarcely  be  placed  in  a  more 
painful  position  than  when  he  is  called  on  to  repress 
fully,   which   to    soTue    honest  supporters  looks    heroic 

DLU.in.  Joliri  Willbms.  D..ln-iiv,  Dr.  "WcM.  M.  B,  OTam-ll.  Mic-hael 
Cr.-nji,  H.illvH-i-1.  '\':\:\<i1v.  J.>liii  Mi-Gr&tli,  Condou,  MeDerm<iU.  Daugan. 

Jan.  alsi  :  Wlir'iL  ilir  n-i)i)rt  pjime  np  for  final  rt-ailln^.  Sir.  Duffy 
a^ki-rl  livivi'  111  Hjiliilraw  it,  in  fiiiiblc  Mr.  O'Brii-n  lo  projiose  certaiu 
r.-i.luli..ii>  .,11  iK.li.'v.— MiiniU-  Book. 
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and  sublime.  But  this  was  a  duty  for  which  O'Brien 
was  peculiarly  fit.  He  stated  the  objections  to  the  new 
policy  with  a  fairness  and  moderation  which  were  irre- 
sistible. At  the  outset,  it  was  destructive  of  the  poor ; 
for  if  the  poor-rate  was  not  paid,  how  could  they  exist  ? 
The  voluntary  contribution  which  it  was  proposed  to 
substitute  could  not  be  levied  on  absentees,  or  on 
the  resident  gentry,  or  on  any  one  else  who  thought 
proper  to  refuse ;  and  without  a  large  fund  to  purchase 
food,  the  people  would  undeniably  perish.  To  use  the 
Confederation  for  preaching  this  policy  would  be  to 
make  it  the  instrument  of  increasing  the  deaths  by 
starvation  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  How  could  he  or 
others  press  on  the  Government  to  do  their  duty  in  the 
premises  if  the  Government  could  answer  that  Ireland 
was  evading  her  own  duty?  The  general  scheme  of 
action  which  Mr.  Mitchel  advocated  would  not  only 
drive  the  landowners  to  rely  upon  England,  but  would 
furnish  an  ill-disposed  Government  with  the  pretence 
of  suppressing  all  public  liberty  in  the  country.  The 
people  were  advised  to  procure  arms ;  but  under  English 
law  it  was  an  offence  punishable  with  two  years'  im- 
prisonment to  possess  arms  in  a  proclaimed  district; 
and  there  were  six  counties  already  proclaimed.  It 
would  be  proper  for  those  who  gave  this  advice  to  try 
the  experiment  themselves,  and  not  leave  it  to  be  made 
by  helpless,  uneducated  men.  If  the  advice  was  acted 
upon  the  end  would  inevitably  be  a  massacre.  To 
preach  this  policy  in  the  Confederation  would  break 
faith  with   their   own    members.      The    Confederates, 
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in  answer  to  opponents,  had  repeatedly  and  solemnly 
denied,  in  the  Face  of  God  and  their  country,  by  speeches 
and  by  specific  resolutions,  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
have  recourse  to  insurrectiou.  If  Mr.  Mitchel  thought 
that  the  Confederation  had  failed,  and  that  a  different 
policy  Ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  country,  it  was  open 
to  him  to  iuvite  those  who  agreed  with  him  to  form  an 
association  for  this  purpose.  But  it  was  not  open  to 
him  to  Use  the  Confederation,  which  had  obtained  support 
by  professing  constitutional  doctrines  for  a  directly 
adTerse  object.  How  could  the  organisation  exist  at 
all  with  opinions  so  conflicting  ?  If  he  and  his  friend, 
Mr.  Kofcs,  of  Bladeosburg,  who  formed  a  connecting-hnk 
between  North  and  South,  were  sent  to  Newry  as  a 
deputation  to  convince  the  friends  of  order  in  Ulster  that 
they  would  forfeit  none  of  the  interests  they  held  dear 
by  joininj^  tho  Confederation,  were  tliey  to  be  told  at 
the  same  time  by  Mr.  Mitchel  that  there  could  be  no 
combination  of  classes,  and  that  they  must  prepare  for 
guerilla  warfare  ?  Between  these  courses  of  action 
the  Confederates  must  choose,  for  they  were  totally 
incompatible  witli  each  other.  Their  decision  would 
determine  whether  he  and  others  couhl  continue  to 
be  members.  He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  meet- 
ing disavowed  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  letters 
of  Messrs.  Mitchel  and  lieilly,  without  attempting  to 
exercise  control  over  the  private  opinions  of  members 
wberever  they  did  not  affect  the  moral  or  legal  responsi- 
bility of  tile  Confederation.*  Pigot  seconded  the  motion 
*  Mr.  O'Brifn  (iroposoJ  s  seriea  of  ten  resolutioiM,  of  which  this  wu 
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because  he   believed  the  good  faith  of  the  body  was 
pledged  to  such  a  disavowal. 

Mr.  Mitchel's  reply  was  less  direct  and  specific  than 
his  policy ;  for  there  was  no  possibility  of  evading  the 
objection  that  to  follow  his  advice  would  be  to  change 
the  character  of  the  party.  The  rules  of  the  Con- 
federation declared  that  the  members  were  to  attain 
their  ends  by  force  of  opinion  among  other  agencies. 
But  what,  he  asked,  did  opinion  mean?  Must  it  be 
always  legal,  always  peaceful  ?  * 

"We  are  told,  indeed^  it  was  opinion  and  sympathy,  and 
other  metaphysical  entities,  that  rescued  Italy,  and  scared 
Austria  back  from  Ferrara  without  a  blow.  Yes,  but  it  was 
opinion  with  the  helmet  of  a  national  guard  on  Ids  head,  and  a 
long  sword  by  his  side ;  it  was  opinion  standing  match  in  hand, 
at  the  brceeli  of  a  gun  charged  to  the  muzzle.  •  .  And  com- 
paring the  cases  of  Italy  and  Ireland,  he  added :  Is  it  a  fact,  or 
not,  that  the  Irish  gentry  have  called  in  the  aid  of  foreigners  to 
help  them  to  clear  their  own  people  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth, 
to  help  them  to  crush  and  trample  down,  in  blood  and  horror,  the 
rightful  claim  of  the  tenant  classes  to  a  bare  subsistence  on  the 
land  they  till  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  they  invented  a  sham  council, 
called  the  *  Irish  Council,'  and  talked  what  they  called 
nationality  there  for  a  few  meetings,  until  they  got  what  they 
wanted,  a  bill  to  disarm  and  transport  the  Irish — and  where  is 
their  nationality  now  ?  ^' 

To  Mr.  O'Brien's  objectionthat  to  admit  his  doctrine 
would  bo  to  break  faith  with  certain  Confederates,  he 

tho  koj-notc : — "  That  this  Confederation  was  established  to  attain  an 
Irish  parliament  by  tlie  combination  of  classes  and  by  the  force  of  opinion. 
exercised  in  constitutional  operations,  and  that  no  means  of  a  contimrj 
character  can  he  recomnieuded  or  promoted  through  its  organisation  while 
its  present  fundamental  rales  remain  unaltered." 
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replied  tliat,  by  adopting  the  proposed  resolution,  the 
meeting  would  break  faith  with  him  and  others  who 
never  would  have  consented  to  be  limited  to  constitu- 
tional action.*  He  had  no  faith  in  a  parliamentary 
party.  Where  were  the  candidates  to  be  had  ?  "Where 
were  the  constituencies  to  elect  them  ?  The  people 
must  be  taught  to  arm,  not  for  immediate  insurrection, 
but  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  base  policy  of  moral 
force.  After  describing  the  repeated  attempts  to  ob- 
tain a  combination  of  classes,  which  liad  all  failed,  he 
concluded  by  moving  an  araeadraent  declaring  that  the 
Confederation  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  promote,  or 
condemn,  doctrines  promulgated  by  its  members  in 
letters  or  speeches,  because  one  of  the  fusdamental  rules 
specified  that  no  member  should  be  bound  by  any  pro- 
ceeding of  that  character,  to  which  he  had  not  given  his 
special  assent. 

The  contest  brougiit  the  sense  and  sagacity  of  the 
Confederates  to  a  sharp  test.  With  a  popular  audience 
the  extreme  course  is  ordinarily  the  acceptable  one. 
Even  persons  of  staid  judgment  are  apt  to  be  dazzled 

•  To  (liis  suRjtPstion  Mr.  Gnvan  Duffy  replied : — "  It  has  been  nuin- 
tained  tlint  tho  ciistiiin  rules  (iistinetlj  aud  intentionally  leave  us  free  to 
adopt  all  Mr,  Mitclii'l'-s  opiu'iuiiN.  I  am  00117,  b''''  ''>''  ^^  ^^  of  a^^- 
iiK'nt  hHH  lieen  Bdu|it«d,  It  in  not  n  frank  or  intrepid  one ;  and  it  has  no 
pubur  of  eviiieupo  or  prcihaliilily  lo  nait  u^n.  The  rule  sbtb  that  we  pnr- 
pi>se  to  obtnin  onr  eiicl  '  by  1h«<  force  of  opinion,  by  the  oomoination  of  all 
clas^-a  of  Irishiueu.  arid  by  tbo  exercise  of  all  the  political,  social,  and 
mural  inlliipiices  within  our  reach."  Lot  me  ask— can  a  proclamation  that 
ibf  uuirin  of  cliisai'H  iH  f'>r  ever  lio]H:k.-8a  be  interpretad  into  relying  on  snch 
a  uuiim?  An'  rifli!  I'lidw  i.rt;aiis  of  a  ■siiciaior  moral  influence;'  and  doea 
I'le  force  i)f  upiuioii  iniviii  j;ui'rilla  warfare  ?  We  are  told  guerilla  war  is 
nut  mervly  line  im'tlmil  uf  nili'miition.  but  the 'true  and  only  method;' 
and.  moreiivor,  that  mii.-'titiitioiin)  iiioana  are  a  bnmbng.  Who  will  stand 
up  and  di-clare  that  tlicso  t»'u  Mutimeuta  are  compatible  with  tho  rule  in 

11    H 
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by  strong  counsels  and  audacious  enterprizes.  To  make 
just  allowance  for  impediments,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  question  of  ways  and  means,  to  refuse  assent  to 
a  daring  project  when  you  are  only  required  to  assent, 
not  to  act,  is  not  a  common  virtue  of  the  multitude. 
But  the  founders  of  the  Confederation  were  con- 
fident that  the  rank  and  file,  consisting  of  the  young 
students,  artisans,  and  shopkeepers  of  the  capital,  would 
exercise  a  sound  judgment,  and  the  result  justified  their 
confidence.  The  men  who  had  created  the  party  led 
the  debate ;  they  were  all  willing  to  set  their  lives  on  a 
cast  for  Ireland  if  the  circumstances  were  such  as  their 
judgment  and  conscience  approved  of,  but  they  rejected 
the  amendment  as  fulfilling  neither  condition. 

Dolieny,  afterwards  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Fenian  organisation,  in  the  course  of  a  long  speech 
said : — 

'^  When  a  man  talks  of  arming,  he  shoald  begin  to  act ;  and 
if  he  begins  to  act  without  weighing  his  means,  and  assuring 
himself  of  a  probability,  at  least,  of  saccess,  he  must  be  surely 
mad.  Resolutions  to  keep  the  peace,  where  there  is  no  provoca- 
tion to  break  it,  are,  God  knows,  silly  and  degrading;  but 
resolutions  about  arms,  without  any  intention  of  using  them, 
are,  in  my  mind,  infinitely  worse.'' 

K  it  was  suggested  that  there  was  such  an  intention, 
what  were  the  chances  of  success  ?  Let  the  people  re* 
sist  the  collection  of  rate  or  rent  in  small  or  even  in 
large  numbers,  armed  with  muskets  and  pitchforks,  and 
they  would  lay  their  bodies  on  their  native  fields ;  or  if 
they  had  a  momentary  success,  deliver  them  to   the 
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gibbet.  The  peasantry  were  not  armed,  but  if  they  had 
arms  why  conceal  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them, 
guided  by  those  they  most  trusted,  would  use  them 
against  the  Confederation?  To  stimulate  an  imme- 
diate insurrection  was  a  fatal  policy  and  would  lead  to 
murder.  Mr.  Mitchel  was  far  from  seeing  the  thing  in 
that  light,  but  this  would  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Mitchel  interposed  with  unusual  fierceness.  Mr. 
Doheny  was  misrepresenting  him.  The  resistance  to 
poor-rate  which  be  had  recommended  was  a  passive 
resistance,  not  immediate  insurrection.  If  Mr.  Doheny 
could  not  understand  plain  language,  then  his  line  of 
argument  was  iatelligible ;  if  he  could,  he  was  grossly 
misrepresenting  the  facts  for  some  clap-trap  purpose. 

Meagher,  who  afterwards  fought  with  stubborn 
courage  in  a  quarrel  less  dear  to  him,  and  who  would 
have  gone  to  battle  for  Ireland  more  joyfully  than  to  a 
feast,  refused  to  consent  to  a  policy,  which  he  considered 
rash  and  hopeless.  Was  an  insurrection  practicable? 
Prove  to  him  it  was,  and  he  would  vote  for  it  that  night. 
Men  who  affirmed  that  liberty  was  not  worth  one  drop  of 
blood  were  only  fit  for  out-door  relief;  but  his  choice 
must  not  be  dictated  by  preference,  but  by  stem  neces- 
sity. To  an  insurrectionary  movement  the  priesthood 
wt-re  opposed,  the  middle  classes  were  opposed,  the  aris- 
tocracy were  opposed.  To  sustain  their  opposition 
5(1,(100  men  were  in  occupation  of  the  country.  Had 
the  class  upon  whom  they  were  asked  to  rely  power  to 
dash  aside  these  tremendous  obstacles  ?  No  ;  without 
discipline,  arras,  or  food,  beggared,    starved,    and   de- 
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moralised  by  the  law,  they  had  no  such  power.  But  it 
was  said  an  immediate  insurrection  was  not  designed. 
If  so,  if  they  could  not  deal  with  the  disease  on  the 
spot,  what  became  of  their  objection  against  the  policy 
of  the  Confederation  as  yielding  no  immediate  result? 
Constitutional  methods  were  alone  fitted  to  the  hour^  but 
these  methods  Mr.  Mitchel  would  forbid.  No  one  sup- 
porting Mr.  O'Brien  denied  that  arms  were  among  the 
legitimate  resources  of  the  people,  but  Mr.  Mitohel 
declared  that  constitutional  operations  must  be  given 
up.  This  was  the  question  they  had  to  determine^  and 
he  was  rejoiced  that  at  length  a  uniform  policy  would 
be  adopted,  and  all  the  vague  talk  with  which  their  ears 
had  been  vexed  of  late  would  come  to  an  end.  The 
chief  argument  for  abandoning  a  constitutional  course 
was  that  the  constituencies  were  corrupt  and  would  not 
elect  honest  representatives.  But  this  argument  was 
fatal  to  their  own  theory;  if  the  constituencies  were 
perjurers  and  cowards  on  the  hustings,  would  they  be 
chevaliers  within  the  trenches  ?  Would  the  Thersites  of 
the  polling-booth  be  an  Achilles  in  the  bivouac  P  He 
desired  that  the  policy  of  the  Confederation  might  con- 
tinue to  be  a  national  and  not  be  changed  to  a  demo- 
cratic one — a  movement  not  of  one  class,  but  of  all  the 
classes  in  the  nation.  They  must  work  out  the  policy 
they  had  agreed  upon.  He  knew  of  no  nation  which  had 
won  its  independence  by  accident — ^they  won  only  on  a 
determined  system. 

"  All  this  talk  (he  said)  about  a  crisis  is  at  hand — shouts  of 
defiance — Louis  Philippe  is  upwards  of  seventy — France  remem- 
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bera  Waterloo — ^the  first  gun  fired  in  Europe — all  this  obscure 
babble — all  this  meaningless  maundering — must  1»  swept  away. 
Ten  thousand  guna  fired  in  Euro|>e  would  announce  no  glad 
tidingrs  to  you  if  their  lightning  Hashed  upon  you  in  a  stat«  of 
dieorgaaiaotion  and  incertitude.  Trust  blindly  to  the  future — 
wait  for  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood, 
may  lead  to  fortune — envelope  yourselves  in  mist — leave  every- 
thing to  chance,  and  be  assured  of  thb,  the  most  propitious 
opportunities  will  rise  and  pass  away,  leaving  you  still  incomi>e- 
tent  to  decide — irresolute  to  act — powerless  to  achieve.  This  tvaa 
the  great  error  of  the  Repeal  Association.  From  a  labyrinth  of 
difficulties  there  was  no  avenue  opened  to  success.  The  people 
were  kept  within  this  labyrinth — they  moved  round  and  round — 
bai^'kwards  and  forwards— there  was  perpetual  motion,  but  no 
advance.  In  this  bewilderment  are  you  content  to  wander  until 
a  sign  appears  in  Heaven,  and  the  mystery  is  disentangled  by  a 
miracle  ?  Do  yon  prefer  to  substitute  a  driftleae  superstition  in 
place  of  a  determined  system — groping  and  fumbling  after 
pi;ssibilities,  instead  of  seizing  the  agencies  within  your  reach  ? 
This,  indeed,  would  be  a  blind  renunciation  of  your  powers,  and 
thus,  indeed,  the  virtue  you  prize  so  justly— the  virtue  of  self- 
reliance — would  be  extinguished  in  you." 

A  young  Protestant  of  the  middle  class  •  cited  the 
language  used  by  Mitchel  when  he  hecamc  a  Confederate, 
that  only  by  a  union  embracing  aU  sects  and  classes 
could  a  power  be  erected  that  would  raise  Ireland  to  a 
legitimate  rank  as  a  sovereign  state;  and  added  that  it 
was  plainly  he  who  had  changed  his  opinion,  not  the 
Confederation. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  insisted  that  the  new  policy  would 
not  only  alienate  the  gentry,  but  the  most  powerful 
social  element  of  all,  the  middle  class.    Upon  what  class 

«  John  Willi^nia, 
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then  was  it  proposed  to  rely  ?  On  the  lowest  of  all.  On 
men  directly  under  the  influences  which  impelled  the 
mobs  of  Limerick,  Kilkenny,  and  Bel&st  to  deeds  of 
violence.  How  could  even  this  class  be  reached  ?  With 
the  upper  and  middle  class  in  hostility,  as  well  as  the 
priesthood  almost  to  a  man,  it  would  be  impossible  by 
speaking  or  writing  to  induce  a  single  parish  in  Ireland 
to  rise  in  insurrection.  He  was,  therefore,  in  fiivour  of 
a  national  policy  in  preference  to  a  class  movement,  and 
he  approved  of  constitutional  measures,  because  they 
were  the  only  ones  available  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  and  because  honestly  worked  out  they 
would  be  adequate  to  their  end.  K  Ireland  were  united, 
then  indeed  she  might  strike  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of 
her  freedom. 

McGee,  who  had  resigned  his  secretar3r8hip,  and  was 
free  to  take  an  unembarrassed  part  in  the  debate,  said 
he  opposed  the  new  policy,  not  because  it  was  treason 
against  the  law,  but  because  it  was  treason  against 
common  sense.  If  arms  were  the  true  type  of  opinion, 
Ireland  was  enslaved  by  opinion ;  opinion  represented  by 
Sir  Edward  Blakney  with  the  baton  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  his  hand  But  not  such  was  the  opinion  which 
had  conquered  the  world.  What  was  the  fashion  of 
Paul's  sword  or  Peter's  cuirass?  In  what  sort  of 
armour  did  Leo  confront  Attila?  With  how  many 
legions  did  St.  Augustine  convert  Africa  to  the  faith  ? 
Mr.  Mitchel  denied  that  he  was  for  immediate  insur- 
rection, but  what  did  that  denial  mean  ?  If  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  proclaimed  a  district  and  ordered  the  arms 
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to  be  given  up,  if  they  were  not  given  up  the  police 
and  militaiy  would  be  called  out.  Mr.  Mitchel  says, 
in  such  a  case,  the  people  must  sell  their  lives  as  dearly 
as  they  can.  This  was  immediate  collision.  Were 
the  men  so  incited  to  resist  to  be  left  to  their  fate  ? 
Surely  not;  they  must  be  supported,  and  this  was 
immediate  insurrection.  The  right  to  differ  was  pleaded 
in  defence  of  these  proposals.  But  there  were  principles 
respecting  which  there  was  no  right  to  differ  in  that 
Confederation,  "There  was  no  right  to  differ  on  the 
necessity  of  Repeal — there  was  no  right  to  differ  on  the 
non-place-begging  policy — there  was  no  right  to  differ 
on  non-sectarian  discussions — there  wus  no  right  to 
differ  on  any  of  the  fundamental  rules."  Mr.  Mitchel 
contended  that  if  his  amendment  were  carried  it  would 
leave  the  Confederation  unaltered ;  but  the  fact  was 
not  so ;  the  clubs  were  paralysed,  leading  men  were 
divided,  and  recruits  were  stopped  till  it  was  known 
what  the  Confederation  meant  and  where  it  was  going. 
There  would  be  no  progress  till  this  question  was  deter- 
mined ;  if  you  invited  men  to  dine  with  Damocles, 
would  they  come?  In  our  history  the  one  problem 
which  had  engaged  the  constant  meditation  of  Irish 
patriots  was  to  combine  classes,  not  to  divide  them. 

"  To  combine  classes  Roger  O'Moore  embraced  Preston,  of 
Gormaiistown,  on  the  summit  of  Knocklofty,  in  1641 — to  combine 
classes  Sursficld  rode  from  Limerick  town  to  Gal  way  Garrison  to 
liring  back  Tyrconnell — to  combine  classes  Henry  Grattan  sent 
t!ie  resolution  in  favour  of  Emancipation  to  the  Convention  of 
Dungannon — to  combine  classes  Wolfe  Tone,  a  Protestant, 
bteame  secretary  to  tbe  Catholics  of  Ireland — to  combine  classes 
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O'Connell  drank  '  the  glorious^  pious^  and  immortal  memozy  of 
William  the  Third ' — ^to  combine  classes  Thomas  Davis  thonght» 
and  laboured^  and  lived/^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  this  debate  into 
further  detail.  Devin  Beilly  supported  Mitchel  in  a 
short  unmethodic  speech.  He  was  not  going  to  the 
hills,  as  some  speakers  suggested,  but  he  meant  to  found 
rifle  clubs.  The  people  failed  in  '98  because  they 
carried  on  their  operations  in  secret,  but  the  principles 
and  policy  he  relied  upon  would  be  open  to  alL 

O'Gorman  observed  that  the  advice  contained  in 
Mitchel's  letter  was  regarded  as  mischievous  by  the 
majority  of  the  Confederates;  he  believed  it  to  be 
insane.  It  was  the  old  national  vice,  impatience  ;  sud- 
denly abandoning  one  project  to  follow  a  newer.  It  was 
said  constitutional  agitation  had  failed,  but  in  truth  it 
never  had  a  fair  trial,  honestly  worked  out.  A  cannon 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  was  a  type  of  this  new  policy — it 
would  be  more  dangerous  to  its  friends  than  to  its 
enemies.  Mr.  Crean  asked  where  were  the  arms  to  be 
had,  which  the  people  were  directed  to  procure  ?  It  was 
wild  to  talk  of  buying  arms  for  themselves,  toymen 
without  the  means  of  buying  a  loaf.  Boss,  of  Bladens- 
burg,  illustrated  the  danger  of  preaching  a  separation 
of  classes  from  recent  foreign  history.  Austria  stimu- 
lated the  Polish  peasants  of  Gtdacia  to  butcher  the 
Polish  nobility,  and  then  trod  both  into  common  ruin. 
And  Dillon  cited  from  Wolfe  Tone's  memorial  to  the 
French  Government  the  opinion  of  that  skilful  and 
experienced  leader  of  men,  that  to  raise  a  mere  peasant 
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instUTection  in  Ireland  would  deliver  np  the  people 
hopelessly  to  the  British  Government. 

The  Confederates  had  been  trained  in  fair  play  and 
common  sense,  and  they  refused  to  be  led  away  by  class 
prejudices  or  blind  impulse.  They  rejected  the  amend- 
ment by  a  sweeping  majority." 

These  were  the  men  whom  Lord  John  Russell  de- 
scribed as  promoting  every  species  of  violence  and 
regarding  social  disturbance  as  their  best  weapon. 

In  judging  this  controversy,  it  is  essential  to  remember 
that  it  arose  before  the  French  Revolution  was  foreseen. 
Europe  was  perfectly  tranquil,  England  was  at  peace 
with  the  whole  world,  and  Ireland  was  divided  between 
a  majority  which  believed  vaguely  in  O'Connell'a  name 

•  M"-^=rs.  MHrM  imd  Ri-%  tvctp  !i«iT.«i  as  tollers  for  tho  A'jeg. 
Messrs.  O'Gormau,  Jan..  and  U'Cee  for  the  Noet. 

Aftvr  a  cuii3idi.'rabli)  ileUy.  tlie  QumberB  wore  umoimced  to  be — 
Fur  the  amendment  188 
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TIio  auuounwraent   was   reeeived  with   well-auppressod   emotion   on 

both  sid'-s.  Till'  earn  est  nciis  nnd  digiiilyot  the  meeting  were  only  iut«mipt«d 
by  i>ne  ludicruus  incident.  A  Ull,  ungainly- looking  mftn,  not  known  to  half  ■ 
a-du».-n  [icrsotis  iirehcul.  suddenly  luuiiulud  tlie  platform  on  the  Bocond  day 
and  dt>tiiaudi*d,  Where  was  tbo  man  of  the  sword  F  (Meagher  had  not  yet 
stnikeu.)  He.  fur  his  |)art.  wua  the  man  with  the  umbrella  (which  instra- 
mcnl  he  wielded  in  hin  right  hand.)  It  was  all  a  newspaper  quarrel,  ho 
iiisisli'd.  and  ought  tu  be  mi  treated.  This  was  Mr.  John  Fisher  Moiray. 
I  infiT  fnim  his  t^iue  that  he  euppoeed  he  had  some  personal  wrong  ta 
avent;e  on  me ;  I  never  had  tho  slightest  idea  what  it  was,  life  being  too 
full  of  work  at  that  time  for  iiorsunal  controversies.  Bat  Mr.  Hitohel 
mutrailietcd  his  suggestion  in  the  Uniltd Irishman.  "  Mr.  Duffy  (he said) 
was  ]»-rficlly  rijihl  when  he  denied  tliat  the  lite  difloreQces  iu  tho  Irish 
Confederation  had  onginuted  iu  a  'newspaper  dispnte.'  There  waa  no 
nuw~i>a)H'r  disjiutv.  The  div-ision  of  parties,  both  in  the  newspaper  and 
in  the  Confederation,  came  oat  of  one  common  aoarce — a  vital  duuigree- 
inent  sh  to  the  true  uatiiinal  policy  of  Ireland.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Duffy  (and  sorely  mistaken  we  believe  him  to  be) ;  know  him  too  well 
to  ascribe  any  mean  or  pecuniary  motives  to  him." 
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and  a  minority  who  followed  the  Confederation.  The 
policy  of  the  best  Nationalists  was  to  reunite  these  two 
sections ;  the  policy  of  the  new  Seceders  was,  in  effect, 
to  spHnter  off  another  fragment  from  the  minority. 

Which  of  us  does  not  see  now  that  their  method 
never  had  a  moment's  chance  of  success?  In  morals 
not  less  than  in  mathematics  there  is  an  inevitable  men- 
suration; and  between  the  means  and  the  end  there 
yawned  a  precipice.  You,  reader,  perchance,  would  rather 
it  were  otherwise — would  rather  these  dreams  had  proved 
realities ;  but  do  not  on  that  account  shut  your  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  only  dreams.  To  believe  that  a 
thing  is  possible  because  we  wish  it  to  happen  is  the 
perpetual  root  of  failure  and  disaster.  If  an  insurrection 
at  that  moment  would  have  sufficed,  a  man  had  only  to 
enter  a  cabin  in  Mayo  or  Donegal  to  confess  that  what- 
ever turned  that  sty  into  a  habitation  fit  for  a  civilised 
man  would  be  a  blessed  message  from  on  high. 

Before  the  controversy  Mitchel  started  a  new  journal, 
the  United  Irishman y  written  with  great  directness  and 
vigour,  chiefly  by  himself  and  Eeilly,  He  wrote  to 
Lalor  inviting  his  assistance  as  a  contributor.  Lalor, 
who  had  endured  the  torture  of  seeing  his  darling  con- 
ceptions distorted  and  attributed  to  another,  while  his 
own  existence  had  faded  from  the  public  memory,  was 
in  bitter  wrath,  and  peremptorily  refused  any  assistance.* 

*  Mr.  Luby  is  of  opinion  that  a  low  rate  of  remnneration  offered  hj 
Mitehel  to  Lalor  was  another  ground  of  offence : — "  Lalor  ever  after  felt  more 
or  less  cmbittorod  against  John  MitcheL  He  seldom  praised  him  cordiallj; 
would  even  sometimes  speak  slightinffly  of  him  as  '  a  bold,  dever  fellow,* 
and  accuse  him  of  appropriating  his  ideas.  ...  To  me,  when  I  now  look 
back  at  Mit<:hcr8  offer,  1  feel  nothing  short  of  downright  astonishment. 
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Like  an  injured  lover  he  demanded  back  his  letters,  and 
took  no  further  part  in  Irish  affairs  while  Mitchel  re- 
mained in  Ireland.  When  he  came  on  the  stage,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  was  to  reclaim  his  own  ideas  and  separate 
them  carefully  from  whatever  had  been  added  or  altered. 

The  result  of  the  three  days'  debate  left  Mr.  Mitchel 
profoundly  discredited  for  judgment  and  capacity.  He 
had  not  found  among  the  most  enthusiastic  Con- 
federates one  man  of  mark  to  accept  his  theory  or 
support  his  projects.  To  men  outside  the  Confedera- 
tion they  appeared  to  be  sheer  insanity.  Mr.  John 
O'Connell's  handful  of  adherents  declared  triumphantly 
that  all  the  Liberator's  fears  were  justified ;  the  Young 
Irelanders  had  now  thrown  off  the  mask  and  were 
openly  inciting  the  people  to  their  ruin ;  some  of  them, 
with  the  alacrity  to  imagine  the  worst  common  to  long 
oppressed  communities,  were  ready  to  affirm  that  his 
plans  were  concocted  in  the  Castle !  Whether  he  would 
liave  made  way  in  the  end  against  these  difficulties 
must  remain  for  ever  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Events 
on  which  he  had  not  counted,  which  neither  he  nor  his 
adversaries  had  in  the  least  foreseen,  intervened  to  give 
the  eontrovensy  a  new  character. 

Immediately  after  the  debate  in  the  Confederation, 
Waterford  fell  vacant.  As  a  parliamentary  party  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  Confederate  plan,  Meagher 
determined    to  contest    his    native    city.     Conciliation 


er.  it  should  bo  bomo  in  mind,  thftt  he  was  on  the  ^int  of  embvt- 
h  new  nud  dubious  oulemriw,  while  bis  yoi 
ujs  liniiled." — Lubj's  ''  KccoUections  of  II 
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Hall  sent  down  Patrick  Costello  as  a  candidate,  a  retired 
attorney  who  had  held  a  professional  sinecure  during 
the  former  Whig  administration^  and  Sir  Henry  Barron, 
a  local  Whig,  who  called  himself  a  Bepealer,  stood  on 
his  own  account. 

Though  Meagher's  father  treated  him  with  constant 
indulgence,  he  was  an  immoveable  Old  Irelander,  and 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  an  election,  or  give  him  any 
support  or  encouragement.  In  the  end,  indeed,  he 
appealed  to  the  electors  to  vote  for  Costello.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  resolved  to  invite  our  finends  to 
supply  funds  for  what  was  purely  a  national  experiment^ 
and  they  did  so  promptly.  Meagher,  during  his  canvass, 
reported  progress  day  by  day.  After  the  first  day  he 
wrote  to  me  : — 

'^  Everything  goes  on  splendidly.  A  glorious  canvass  to-day  I 
All  the  people — emphatically  tAe  people — ^and  the  girls,  and  the 
women.  My  God  I  I  can  hardly  believe  my  senses  I  If  Sir 
Henry  Barron  will  not  stand,  my  return  (I  could  almost  swear 
to)  is  certain.  O'Gorman  and  Dillon  must  be  down  on  Sunday. 
Anything  further  to-morrow  and  you  will  hear  of  it.  One  thing 
is  positive — Marat  has  been  stabbed;  Delahunty  has  been 
floored !     Tell  the  Council  all  this.'^ 

A  vivid  and  authentic  picture  of  the  election,  though 
over-coloured,  perhaps,  with  the  pungent  feelings  of  the 
hour,  may  be  gathered  from  the  private  notes  of  Dillon 
to  his  Tvife,  who  watched  the  contest  with  a  sympathy 
scarcely  less  lively  than  his  own  : — 

"  I  never  witnessed  so  great  a  triumph  as  we  had  yesterday 
at  the  nomination.     Cuddihy^  the  friar^  opened  the  ball  by  pro- 
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posing  Coatello.  His  speech  was  a  tisBue  of  tlie  most  brutal 
TitupenttioD,  directed  af^inst  Meagher,  Doheny,  and  Davis — 
the  last  of  whom  he  called  '  the  base  coward  who  ran  away  from 
the  Afonstcr  meetings.'  Uia  attack  upon  Meagher  was  most 
scandalous  ;  he  repeatedly  called  him  a  traitor  and  a  mnHcrer. 
The  whole  audience,  with  the  exception  of  some  two  dozen  Old 
Irelandere,  shouted, '  Down  with  him  I  put  him  out  I '  and  the 
young  tradesmen  in  the  gallery  clenched  their  6st8  at  him. 
Meagher  repeatedly  interfered  to  get  him  a  hearing,  and  suc- 
ceeded with  fjreat  difficulty.  '  Oh,'  he  cried  ont,  '  I  will  have 
hard  work  absolving  the  young  men  of  Waterford  after  this  day.' 
At  thia,  Mr.  O'Hara  became  perfectly  furious,  and  shouted, 
'  Blasphemy  1  blasphemy  ! '  *  On  the  whole,  a  more  disgusting 
exhibition  was  never  witnessed.  Barron's  speech  was  short, 
tame,  and  commonplace.  Coetello  displayed  a  ^ood  deal  of  low 
cunning,  and  abstained  from  abuse,  eicept  in  regard  to  Dobeny 
who  seemed  to  be  the  common  butt  of  them  all ;  and  who,  I 
must  say,  came  out  of  a  very  trying  ordeal  much  raised  in  my 
estimation,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  able  to  mention  a 
single  circumstance  to  his  discredit.  Meagher  spoke  last,  and 
made  a  magnificent  speech.  He  scarcely  noticed  the  attack 
upon  himself,  and  directed  himself  mainly  to  the  Conservatives, 
inviting  them  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  honest  enthusiasm 
of  their  own  people,  and  reminding  them  of  the  part  their 
fathers  played  in  'Si.  You  will  see  the  speech,  so  I  will  say  no 
more  than  that  it  was  delivered  with  energy  and  dignity ;  and  no 
small  [wrtion  of  its  effect  was  owing  to  the  contrast  it  exhibited 
to  the  vulgar  virulence  of  his  opponents.  The  few  Old  Irelandets 
literally  hung  their  heads  in  shame,  and  repeatedly  cried  out 
that  ihey  '  had  no  resentment  towards  him,'  And  the  Conserva- 
tives cheered  him  enthusiastically.     Now,  although  we  had  this 

•  Mr.  O'Hsra  was  Mrs.  Dillon's  anole  and  &  very  reranrkable  man. 
Under  i^'V  liiiirs  ho  Ijnd  the  fire  and  vigour  of  youth,-  and  lie  exercised  in 
the  privHtu  roiiiiscU  of  the  \iaHy  n  aotable  iaflaence.  Lamartine's  "  Hia- 
tury  <it  the  UironilistH  "  wh.s  iiuw  a  j>opiilar  book,  and  it  was  the  tashiou  of 
the  ilav  to  find  jMralielii  fi>r  iIm  lieroes  and  notabilitiee  among  coiitemporvj 
[uliliciaas;  Ur.  O'Uara  amuug  his  iutimat«a  was  called  Dumoorier. 
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^eat  triumph^  you  must  not  suppose  that  tlie  election  is  won. 
The  issue  still  remains  in  doubt.  A  number  of  the  Conservatives 
met  yesterday  and  came  to  the  conclusion  of  withholding  their 
votes  till  twelve  o^clock  on  Tuesday^  and  then  supporting  which- 
ever of  Barron  or  Meagher  will  be  highest  on  the  poll>  so  as  to 
be  sure  to  throw  out  Costello.  They  waited  on  us  for  the 
purpose  of  being  released  from  their  pledges^  in  order  that  thej 
might  be  free  to  take  this  course^  and  we  at  once  consented." 

The  election  was  not  won,  but  an  immense  influence 
was  produced  upon  opinion  in  the  district,  and  from  that 
time  forth  Waterford  was  a  Confederate  city. 

The  close  of  the  Confederate  debate  left  no  one 
happy.  Mr.  Mitchel's  theories  proved  to  be  gaseous, 
but  the  wrongs  to  be  redressed  were  not  only  real  but 
increasing  fearfully.  Fever  had  followed  famine,  as  it 
commonly  does,  and  in  every  considerable  town  the  best 
men  in  the  community,  the  zealous  physician,  the  bene- 
volent guardian,  the  pious  clergyman,  were  its  prey. 
In  Gralway  one  of  the  members  of  the  county  died  of 
typhus,  the  same  incident  happened  in  Tipperary; 
in  the  north  a  similar  fate  befell  Lord  Lurgan,  in  the 
south  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  and  in  the  west  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  Clonfert.  Half-a-dozen  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church,  more  than  as  many  doctors,  and 
three  times  as  many  Catholic  priests  fell  victims  to  it.* 
Under  the  new  system  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  70,000 
men  were  discharged  from  the  public  works  in  a  batch, 

*  "In  Gal  way/'  says  the  Vindieator,  "the  following  gfcntlemen  met 
at  the  lat«  assizes  in  full  health,  and  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties. 
The  first  throe  were  members  of  the  g^rand  jury,  and  th^  haTB  all  died 
within  ten  days  of  mali^ant  typhus : — R.  Gregory,  J.R,  Goole  Puk; 
T.  B.  Martin,  M.P.,  J.  Nolan,  J.P.,  P.  Dolphin,  J.P.,  and  S.  Jonea,  BJL" 
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and  100,000  in  a  second  batcli.  The  remainder  got 
notice  to  leave  speedily.  Agricultural  employment  was 
fonnd  only  for  a  handful  of  this  multitude,  and  deaths 
increased  fearfully.  The  weekly  returns  of  the  dead 
were  like  the  bulletin  of  a  fierce  campaign.  As  the  end 
of  the  year  approached,  \'ill^es  and  rural  districts,  which 
had  been  prosperous  and  populous  a  year  before,  were 
desolate.  In  some  places  the  loss  amounted  to  half  the 
resident  population.*  Even  the  paupers  shut  up  and 
poor-bonses  did  not  escape.  More  than  one  in  sis  perished 
of  the  unaccustomed  food.  The  people  did  not  every- 
where consent  to  die  patiently.  In  Armagh  and  Down 
gronpe  of  men  went  from  house  to  house  in  the  rural 
disticts  and  insisted  on  being  fed.  In  Tipperary  and 
Waterford  corn-stores  and  bakers'  shops  were  sacked. 
In  Donegal  the  people  seized  upon  a  flour-mill  and 
pillaged  it.  In  Limerick  5,000  men  assembled  on  Tory 
Hill,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  starve.  A  local 
clerfiyman  restrained  them  by  the  promise  of  speedy 
reliefs  "  If  the  Government  did  not  act  promptly,  he 
liiraself  would  show  them  where  food  could  be  had." 
Ill  a  few  cases  crops  were  carried  away  from  farms. 
The  offences  which  spring  from  suffering  and  fear  were 
heard  of  in  many  districts,  but  they  were  encountered 

•  "Last  DeccmbiT  North  Ballarrani  poDtained  a  population  of  55; 
n.iw  ihiT.'  is  ncil  um'.  '  Ballmshohora  coutainfid  143  a  few  montha  since  ; 
ihf  survivor-'  aro  now  under  50,'  'Od  the  townland  of  Dromonatha, 
■M  havv  iliod  out  of  'IW.'  '  In  Dhelia,  60  have  died  out  of  a  popalatiou  of 
!«i.'  ■  On  llio  Mceuifs.  80  havp  died  out  of  260.'  The  population  of  Eaat 
S,hnll  ai  mouths  ago  was  H.'.JrtO;  it  is  now  redaeed  to  G,iH<0.  The  pariah 
■  ■i  Ki)bn[uet  had.  n  p>ar  ninee,  a  population  of  7,000;  it  now  haa  bat 
.">.<••>•).  of  whom  'i,i*iii  are  in  imminent  d&ngcr  of  perishing  of  want," — 
—C"rl:  So-llu-n,  R'j>->r(er. 

t  Rev.  Jaa.  OSlioa. 
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with  instant   resistance.     There  were   30,000  men  in 
red  jackets,  carefully  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  ready 
to  maintain  the  law.     Four  prisoners  were  convicted  at 
the  Gralway  assizes  of  stealing  a  filly,  which  they  killed 
and  ate  to  preserve  their  own  lives.     In  Enniskillen  two 
boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  convicted  of  stealing 
one  pint  of  Indian  meal  cooked  into  "  stirabout,"  and 
Chief  Justice  Blackburn  vindicated  the  outraged  law 
by  transporting  them  for  seven  years.     Other  children 
committed  larcenies  that  they  might  be  sent  to  gaol, 
where  there  was  still  daily  bread  to  be  had.     In  Mayo 
the   people  were  eating   carrion  wherever  it  could  be 
procured,  and  the  coroner  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
inquests ;  for  the  law  sometimes  spent  more  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  a  pauper's  death  than  would  have  sufficed 
to  preserve  his  life. 

The  social  disorganisation  was  a  spectacle  as  afflicting 
as  the  waste  of  life ;  it  was  the  waste  of  whatever  makes 
life  worth  possessing.  All  the  institutions  which  civilise 
and  elevate  the  people  were  disappearing  one  after 
another.  The  churches  were  half  empty;  the  tem- 
perance reading-rooms  were  shut  up ;  the  mechanics' 
institute  no  longer  got  support ;  only  the  gaols  and  the 
poor-houses  were  crowded.  A  new  generation,  bom  in 
disease  and  reared  in  destitution,  pithless  and  imbecile, 
threatened  to  drag  down  the  nation  to  hopeless  slavery. 
Trade  was  paralysed ;  no  one  bought  anything  which  was 
not  indispensable  at  the  hour.  The  loss  of  the  farmers  in 
potatoes  was  estimated  at  more  than  twenty  millions  ster- 
ling, and  with  the  potatoes  the  pigs  which  fed  on  them 
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disappeared.  The  seed  procured  at  a  high  price  in  spring 
again  failed;  time,  money,  and  labour  were  lost,  and 
another  year  of  famine  was  certain.  All  who  depended 
on  the  farmer  had  sunk  with  him ;  shopkeepers  were 
beggared,  tradesmen  were  starving,  the  priests  living  on 
voluntary  offerings  were  sometimes  in  fearful  distress 
when  the  people  had  no  longer  anything  to  offer. 

The  poor-rate  was  quite  inadequate  to  support  the 
burden  thrown  npou  it  by  the  suspension  of  public 
works,  but  there  was  another  claim  upon  it  which  could 
not  wait.  When  the  elections  were  over  and  the 
Government  majority  secure,  the  Treasury  called  on  the 
poor-law  guardians  to  levy  immediately  a  special  rate 
for  the  repayment  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  lent  by 
the  State  in  a  previous  year.  They  were  warned  that 
if  they  refused  their  boards  would  be  dissolved  and 
the  rates  levied  by  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  guardians  in  many  districts  declared 
tliat  an  additional  rate  could  not  be  collected. 
All  tliat  could  be  got  would  be  too  little  to  sup- 
port the  distressed  class.  But  the  Treasury  would 
listen  to  no  excuse,  and  a  dozen  boards  were  dissolved 
and  paid  guardians  put  in  their  place.  The  Treasury 
had  lent  seven  millions  sterhng  in  1846;  five  millions 
of  it  liad  been  spent  in  making  roads  which  were  not 
needed  or  desired,  aud  one  million  was  diverted  from  the 
wages  fund  to  purchase  land  for  this  experiment.  The 
aid  which  the  stronger  country  proposed  to  give  to  the 
weaker,  from  the  Treasury  to  which  both  contributed, 
was  the  remission  of  one-third  of  this  debt.     A  blunder 
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in  Foreign  Policy,  the  escapade  of  an  ambitious 
Minister  in  India  or  Africa,  has  cost  the  British  tax- 
payer more  in  a  month  than  he  spent  to  save  millions 
of  his  fellow-subjects  beyond  the  Irish  Sea. 

When  the  increased  mortality  was  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  Lord  John  Bnssell  replied 
that  the  owners  of  property  in  Ireland  ought  to  support 
the  poor  bom  on  their  estates.  It  was  a  perfectly  jost 
proposition,  if  the  ratepayers  were  empowered  to  deter- 
mine the  object  and  method  of  the  expenditure;  but 
prohibiting  reproductive  work,  and  forcing  them  to  turn 
strong  men  into  paupers,  and  keep  them  sweltering  in 
workhouses  instead  of  labouring  to  reclaim  the  waste 
lands — this  was  not  justice.  The  limes,  commenting 
on  the  new  policy,  declared  that  Ireland  was  as  well  able 
to  help  herself  as  France  or  Belgium,  and  that  the  whole 
earth  was  doing  duty  for  inhuman  Irish  landlords.  An 
unanswerable  case,  if  Ireland,  like  France  and  Belgium, 
had  the  power  of  collecting  and  applying  her  own 
revenue  ;  otherwise  not  difficult  to  answer. 

The  people  fled  before  the  famine  to  England, 
America,  and  the  British  colonies.  They  carried  with 
them  the  seed  of  disease  and  death.  In  England  a 
bishop  and  more  than  twenty  priests  died  of  typhus, 
caught  in  attendance  on  the  sick  and  dying.  The 
English  people  clamoured  against  such  an  infliction, 
which  it  cannot  be  denied  would  be  altogether  intolerable 
if  these  fugitives  were  not  made  exiles  and  paupers  by 
English  law.  They  were  ordered  home  again,  that 
they  might  be  supported  on  the  resources  of  their  own 
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coantry ;  for  though  we  had  no  country  for  the  purpose 
of  self-government  and  self-protection,  we  were  acknow- 
ledged to  have  a  country  nhen  the  necessity  of  bearing 
burdens  arose. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  souls  fled  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  United  States  main- 
tained sanitarj'  regulations  on  shipboard  which  were 
eflFectual  to  a  certain  extent.  But  the  emigration  to 
Canada  was  left  to  the  individual  greed  of  ship-owners, 
and  the  emigrant  ships  rivalled  the  cabins  of  Mayo  or 
the  fever  sheds  of  Skibbereen.  Crowded  and  filthy, 
carrying  double  the  legal  number  of  pa.ssengers,  who 
were  ill-fed  and  imperfectly  clothed,  and  having  no 
doctor  on  board,  the  holds,  says  an  eye-witness,  were 
like  the  Ulack  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  deaths  occurred 
in  myriads.  The  survivors,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
new  country,  continued  to  die  and  to  scatter  death 
around  them.  At  Montreal,  during  nine  weeks,  eight 
Imndred  emigrants  perished,  and  over  nine  hundred 
residents  died  of  diseases  caught  from  emigrants. 
During  six  months  the  deaths  of  the  new  arrivals 
exceeded  tliree  thousand.  No  preparations  were  made 
by  the  Briti.sh  Government  for  the  reception,  or  the 
employment,  of  these  helpless  multitudes.  The  Timea 
pronounced  tlie  neglect  to  be  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the 
Britisli  name.  Sliips  carrying  German  emigrants  and 
Knglish  emigrants  arrived  in  Canada  at  the  same  time 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.*     The  Chief  Secretary  for 


•  ■■T^l.■^llil.H«■M^, 

Ijiiriiiiir  till'  German  pmigraote,  i 

ind  two  Bhijis  fitted  out 

l,vtWU..W  uf  Siilli 

irriri-d  iu  Canada  in  & 

l«Tf.rlly  Willi  liystn 

1  1  i 

ti-."— (Sir  Oharlea  TreTclyau'ii 

"Irish  Crisis."} 
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Ireland  was  able  to  inform  the  House  of  Commons 
that  of  a  hundred  thousand  Irishmen  who  fled  to 
Canada  in  a  year  6,100  perished  on  the  voyage,  4^00 
on  their  arrival,  5,200  in  the  hospitals,  and  1,900  in  the 
towns  to  which  they  repaired.  The  Emigrant  Society  of 
Montreal  paints  the  result  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  famine,  in  language  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

"  From  Grosse  Island  up  to  Port  Samia^  along  the  borders 
of  our  great  rivcr^  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
wherever  the  tide  of  emig^tion  has  extended,  are  to  be  found 
one  unbroken  chain  of  graves,  where  repose  Others  and  moihen, 
sisters  and  brothers^  in  a  commingled  heap^  no  stone  Tnarlnfig 
the  spot.  Twenty  thousand  and  upwards  have  gone  down  to 
their  graves ! '' 

This  was  the  fate  which  was  befalling  our  race 
at  home  and  abroad  as  the  year  '47  dosed.  There  were 
not  many  of  us  who  would  not  have  given  his  life 
cheerfully  to  arrest  this  ruin,  if  only  he  could  see  a 
possible  way ;  but  there  was  no  way  visible. 


"On  the  other  hand,  ten  TeBeels  arriTed  at  Montreal  in  one  montli 
carrying  Irish  emierants,  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  aoTcn  in 
all.  Oi  these,  eight  hundred  and  four  had  died  on  their jpaasaffep  and 
eight  hundred  and  forty-seTen  were  seriouBly  diseased.  Tlie  **iJuA/' 
from  Sligo,  carried  four  hundred  and  forty  passengers,  of  whom  a  hundred 
and  eight  died,  and  a  hundred  and  fif^  were  seriously  dinmnod,  Ths 
"  Virginia  '*  sailed  with  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  passengers,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  fifty  died  at  sea,  and  one  hundred  and  eig^ty-aiz  wars 
disabled  by  disease.'* — MorUreal  HercdcL 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    FRENCH    EKVOLBTION. 

Upon  this  Bullen  calm  burst  the  tremendous  tidings  that 
Paris  was  in  open  insurrection,  that  Louis  Philippe  had 
fled  in  di^uise,  and  a  Provisional  Government  was  sit- 
ting in  the  Hotel  do  Ville.  The  first  touch  of  revolution 
had  transformed  the  modem  Ulysses  into  a  British 
tourist,  as  peremptorily  as  the  touch  of  Harlequin's  wand 
turns  some  wicked  old  king  into  a  lean  and  slippered 
Pantaloon.  Another  post  brought  the  proclamation  of 
a  Republic.  And  the  new  rulers,  how  worthy  they 
seemed  to  rule.  Some  of  us  can  recall  the  enthusiasm 
they  excited  throughout  the  world.  To  the  young,  it 
might  well  seem  that  the  poet  who  posed  so  picturesquely 
in  the  front  of  the  new  revolution,  and  was  hailed  by 
other  men  of  genius  as  "  first  actor  in  the  world's  first 
scene,""  was  destined  to  become  a  better  Napoleon,  the 
Napoleon  of  tlic  Peoples,  crowned  with  a  nimbus  which 
would  outshine  the  laurel  and  purple  of  his  predecessor. 
Witli  what  intoxication  of  hope  they  saw  intellect 
seated  in  the  faufeui/s  of  authority.  Arago,  with  a 
•  Waller  Savage  Laudor. 


r 
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name  known  almost  as  widely  as  the  solar  system  which 
he  interpreted  to  mankind,  and  a  boy  philosopher  sitting 
in  the  Luxembourg  among  a  ring  of  hloused  Paladins, 
and  by  his  side  Albert  the  Workman,  at  whose  name 
labour  lifted  up  eyes  in  which  gleamed  the  hope  of  mar- 
vellous changes  soon  to  come.  But  the  most  propitious 
omen  for  Ireland  was  the  presence  among  these  rulers  of 
a  great  nation,  of  the  orator,  who,  four  years  before,  had 
proffered  her  skilled  brains  and  strong  arms  in  her  con- 
test with  England.  The  interest  of  the  situation  was 
intensified  when  it  came  to  be  noted  that  the  conflict 
had  arisen  from  circumstances  identical  with  those  which 
existed  in  Ireland  in  '43.  The  French  people  declared 
at  repeated  public  demonstrations  their  desire  for  parlia- 
mentary reform;  the  Government  were  deaf  to  their 
wishes ;  a  banquet  in  Paris,  the  last  of  the  demonstra- 
tions, as  Clontarf  was  the  last  of  the  monster  meetings, 
was  forbidden  by  proclamation ;  but  the  people  of  Paris, 
who  would  not  yield  the  right  of  public  meeting,  rose 
and  overturned  the  oppressive  Grovemment.  And  the 
triumphant  insurgents  seemed  to  be  as  magnanimous  as 
they  were  valiant.  No  man  lost  his  life  for  a  political 
offence,  private  property  was  as  secure  as  when  the  streets 
swanned  with  sergeants-de-ville,  and  even  the  property  of 
the  State,  in  which  every  one  might  deem  himself  to  have 
a  share,  was  safe  under  the  guardianship  of  the  people. 
To  young  eyes  the  new  commonwealth  looked  like  a 
better  Utopia,  the  golden  age  of  human  liberty  and 
progress.  If  this  grand  spectacle  in  the  end  parsed 
away  like  some  panorama  of  dazzling  palaces  and  gardens 
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seen  for  a  moment  in  the  clouds,  it  seemed  at  that  day 
to  be  framed  for  a  century  of  success,  and  an  eternity  of 
fame. 

The  news  reached  Dublin  on  the  eve  of  a  Confederate 
meeting,  but  the  principal  Confederates  had  not  yet 
returned  from  the  Waterford  election.  Tliat  it  would 
be  joyfully  received  was  certain,  hut  there  was  great  im- 
patience to  know  how  it  would  he  treated  in  relation  to 
the  hopes  of  Ireland.  In  rejecting  the  LaJor-Mitchel 
policy  the  Toung  Irelanders  professed  themselves  ready 
to  stake  life  and  fortune  in  the  contest  whenever  a  fair 
chance  offered,  and  here  surely  was  a  marvellous  chance. 
"With  the  wail  of  the  famishing  people  in  their  ears, 
the  news  of  a  powerful  oppressor  defeated  and  hunted 
from  his  possessions  by  the  wrath  of  the  multitude, 
sounded  like  a  message  from  heaven. 

The  chairman  of  the  day  was  Lord  Wallscourt,  the 
.';on  of  a  Union  peer,  who  would  gladly  have  reversed  the 
transaction  for  which  his  family  was  ennobled.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  capacity  and  generous  disposition,  and 
though  a  peer  was  a  democrat.  On  the  continent  he 
had  become  impressed  with  some  of  the  theories,  then 
mucii  debated,  for  lifting  the  labourer  into  the  position 
of  u  partner  with  the  capitalist,  and  was  understood  to 
have  applied  this  principle  of  partnership  to  the  culti- 
vation of  his  estate.  He  had  never  before,  he  declared, 
attended  a  public  meeting,  but  he  joined  the  Confedera- 
tion because  it  started  with  the  practice  of  taking  no 
money  from  the  poor.  He  welcomed  the  new  revolution 
in  the  confident  belief  that  it  would  help  the  industrious 
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man  to  get  a  fair  share  of  his  own  produce;  and  he 
trusted  Ireland  would  follow  the  example  of  France  in 
organising  labour.  All  other  questions  were  of  secon- 
dary interest. 

I  had  always  avoided  the  platform  when  it  was 
possible,  having  a  repugnance  to  the  hysterics  of  popular 
oratory.  But  on  this  occasion  I  stood  nearly  alone,  and 
needs  must  speak  or  leave  the  Confederation  without  a 
spokesman.  The  event  which  had  just  occurred  stirred 
the  whole  world ;  it  would  assuredly  stir  the  Irish 
people  profoundly,  for  their  sympathy  with  Prance  was 
intense.  They  would  see  in  the  rise  of  the  new  BepubUc 
the  opportunity  for  which  they  had  longed,  and  if  it 
were  wasted  the  living  generation  would  never  be  in- 
duced to  hope  for  another.  But  to  turn  it  to  account 
the  people  must  forget  their  differences ;  if  they  did,  it 
would  in  sober  truth  furnish  the  opportunity  they  de- 
sired, for  there  is  an  electricity  in  revolution  which 
turns  the  dullest  metal  into  a  flaming  mass.  I  spoke  in 
this  sense.  In  the  late  controversy  the  Council  had 
exhorted  the  Confederates  to  be  patient,  and  promised 
that  Ireland's  opportunity  would  assuredly  come.  They 
had  been  patient  and  bided  their  time,  *'  and  now  I  for 
one  (I  said)  proclaim  that  the  time  is  at  hand/'  The 
meeting  by  vehement  assent  adopted  this  sentiment. 
To  use  the  opportunity  effectually  I  warned  them  that 
differences  among  Nationalists  must  cease.  Old  and 
Young  Ireland  had  something  to  pardon  each  other ;  let 
them  begin  the  better  time  by  making  haste  to  exchange 
forgiveness.     Those  who  had  stood  apart  from  both  in 
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apathy  or  despair  would  unite  with  them  if  they 
united  with  each  other. 

Michael  Crean  appealed  to  his  class  to  be  the  first  to 
set  au  example  of  magnanimity,  and  P.  J,  Smyth,  who 
had  not  yet  discovered  his  great  gift  of  oratory,  briefly 
advocated  the  same  course.*  Dillon,  who  arrived  from 
"Waterford  before  the  proceedings  closed,  said  he  would 
recommend  no  particular  action,  because  the  citizens 
ought  to  be  allowed  the  initiative ;  but  the  time  for 
action  had  come.f 

In  the  NaHou,  following  the  meeting,  the  same  key 
was  struck,  but  more  distinctly,  as  there  I  committed 
no  one  but  myself : — 

"  Ireland's  opportunity — thank  God,  and  IVance — has  come 

at  last !  If?  ch3neD<io  ringrs  in  our  ears  like  a  eall  to  battle,  and 
warms  our  blood  like  wine.  It  demands  of  us  what  mission  we 
have  to  entrust  to  its  ministrj-,  so  often  and  so  fervently  evoked. 
AA'f  must  answer  if  we  would  not  be  slaves  for  ever.  We  must 
unite,  we  must  act,  we  must  leap  all  barriers  but  those  which  ai« 
Divine  ;  if  needs  be,  we  must  die,  rather  than  let  this  pro- 
vidential hour  pass  over  us  unlibcrated," 

What  we  desired  was  another  and  better  Eighty-two. 

"  \\  hat  do  the  people  want  ?  An  Irish  Parliament,  a  native 
Privy  Council,  an  Irish  Hag,  a,  national  gTJard,  social  security  and 

•  ■■  I  licnrtilv  nnnciir  in  ((»■  prnyer  that  has  been  offered  np  by  Mr. 
DiifTy.  tli.1t  frniil  li.-nci't'nrtli  nil  dLffcrfuccs  botwecn  B«pealers  may  cmm, 
.'iiid  lli.'it  111)  Iri^liiiK'n.  iif  <>v>'n'  cUhs  aud  creeil  sud  party,  may  now  i^om- 
biiiv  ill  UN.-  rri'.ii  i.ffurt  i,.  .-tHlilish  (luother  '»2."— P.  J.  Smyth. 

t  l.onl  WHll-i'iiurt  hjiil  qiiiti-  divi^ti-d  Liiuself  of  cIbsb  pr^jndims,  and 
u'i>  liHil  li<i]n'~,  fi.r  H  ttiii''.  Ilml  lio  would  go  all  leu^ha  with  the  Confedora- 
tuiN.  Iiiit  lit-  nii'>n.'riil  lh.1t  hi'  hnd  Imm-u  a  soldier,  and  that  he  was  persuaded 
wlii'i)  it  rnnv  to  lilnw^  "  uudisciiiliiied  peasants  could  never  be  gut  to  stand 
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protection^  and  the  control  of  all  offices^  tazes^  and  public  isFti- 
tutions  in  their  own  countiy;  the  rule  and  sovereignty  of  this 
Irish  land/' 

It  was  no  inordinate  claim  on  behalf  of  an  ancient 
nation,  for  more  than  a  dozen  British  colonies  liave  since 
attained  a  larger  measure  of  self-government ;  and  we 
desired  that  it  might  be  won,  if  possible,  with  the  con- 
currence of  all  classes  of  Irishmen ;  but  won  it  ought  to 
be  at  any  price  which  might  be  needful. 

*'  We  do  not  hold,  we  have  never  held,  that  the  royal  robe  of 
liberty  must  be  purpled  by  blood.  Constitutions  presented  on 
the  points  of  swords  often  retain  the  marks  of  the  conflict 
in  which  they  were  won^  and  the  steel  sometimes  has  rent  the 
parchment.  We  had  rather  see  Dublin  streets  filled  with 
rejoicing  living  men  than  with  canals  of  blood — even  though  it 
were  the  blood  of  our  oppressors.  But  if  no  other  way  is  left  us 
out  of  famine,  bankruptcy,  and  disgrace  than  such  a  struggle — 
then,  may  God  give  us  the  Vantage  ground  and  the  victory." 

When  the  Confederate  leaders  met,  they  had  to  con- 
sider whether  they  would  face  revolution  not  under  some 
ideal  conditions,  or  at  some  propitious  era,  but  in  the 
current  year.*  They  agreed  that  they  stood  pledged  to 
fight  for  our  national  rights  on  any  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  with  all  Europe  on  fire  for  liberty  the 
opportunity  had  come.  The  men  who,  a  few  weeks 
before,  had  fearlessly  resisted  anarchy,  now  as  fearlessly 
embraced  revolution.     They  were  convinced  that  there 

*  Jiist  before  the  Secession,  MacNerin  disappeared  from  the  pabUc 
view  for  ever;  just  before  the  French  Revolution  he  was  carried  to  hi« 
grave. 
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was  a  casus  belli,  for  which  they  might  stake  their  lives 
with  unblemished  honour  and  clear  conscience.  The 
wealthy  and  powerful  nation  with  which  we  were 
united,  which  comptrolled  our  revenue  and  resources  at 
discretion,  had  pronounced  our  doom.  It  was  better, 
they  declared,  that  two  millions  of  Irish  men  and  women 
should  perish  than  that  any  embarrassing  demand 
should  be  made  on  British  resoiu-ces.  It  was  better 
they  should  perish  than  that  we  should  be  permitted  to 
save  ourselves  by  resuming  the  management  of  our  own 
afiairs.  Our  fellow-subjects  had  seen  without  shame 
the  Irish  begging  alms  at  the  door  of  every  civilised 
nation  in  the  world,  and  they  could  see  them  die  without 
succour.  To  break  away  from  such  a  connection  was  a 
right  and  a  duty.  Grattan,  who  lies  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  declared  tbat  if  the  Irish  Constitution 
was  incompatible  with  the  British  Empire,  his  choice 
would  be— perish  the  Empire,  live  the  Constitution. 
With  how  much  more  reason  might  men  in  our  position 
say  I  If  the  British  connection  be  incompatible  with  the 
lives  of  the  Irish  people — perish  the  connection,  live  the 
people. 

But  with  a  moderation  and  sobriety  which  deser^-e 
the  respect  of  thoughtful  men,  they  determined  to  make 
a  last  effort  to  obtain  a  native  Parliament  by  negotiation, 
with  tlie  understanding  that  they  would  prepare  from 
that  hour  for  the  other  alternative. 

The  chances  of  success  we  knew  were  not  great, 
but  they  were  too  great  to  throw  away,  when  they  were 
the  last  resource  of  our  i-ace.     At  worst,  we  were  per- 
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suaded  that  the  position  of  a  people  who  had  fought  for 
their  just  rights  and  failed,  would  be  better,  then  and 
thereafter,  than  that  of  a  people  who  had  basely  lain 
down  and  died.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  were  not 
wholly  unfavourable  to  such  an  attempt.  The  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  began  to  thrill  under  an  impulse  which 
might  propel  it  far  beyond  the  comptrol  of  the  Peace 
Eesolutions.  Mankind  are  so  constituted  that  our  most 
cherished  convictions  become  dearer  if  they  are  professed 
by  persons  whom  we  venerate;  and  at  this  time 
Pius  IX.  still  seemed  the  appointed  leader  of  the  nations 
striving  for  freedom.  His  grave,  circumspect  admoni- 
tions moved  men  s  breasts  more  than  the  passionate 
oratory  of  Ventura.  In  France,  Lacordaire  was  still  the 
ideal  orator  of  popular  liberty ;  and  in  Hungary,  the 
primate  of  the  Catholic  Church  already  shared  the 
counsels  of  Kossuth.  In  England,  domestic  difficulties 
were  arising  which,  through  the  magnifying  glasses  of 
our  strong  desire,  looked  formidable.  The  Chartists, 
counted  by  millions,  were  threatening  a  revolution,  and 
their  threat  was  not  to  be  altogether  disdained,  for  nine 
years  earlier  they  had  appeared  in  arms  against  the 
Crown.  Tliey  had  substantial  wrongs  to  redress,  and  as 
Parliament  held  out  no  hope  of  remedying  them,  an 
angry  and  dangerous  feeling  was  general  among  the 
industrious  classes.  Ever  since  '43  soldiers  had  been 
correspondents  of  the  Nation,  and  we  knew  that  the 
Irish  heart  was  not  dead  under  the  scarlet  jacket. 
Nearly  half  the  British  army  was  Irish,  and  if  we  held 
our  ground  for  a  time  it  was  reasonably  probable  that 
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they  would  fly  to  the  national  flag — as  Scotch  regiments 
had  left  the  camp  of  Charles  I.  to  join  the  Covenanters, 
as  Hungarian  regiments  afterwards  left  the  flag  of 
Austria  to  serve  with  their  country.  The  constabulary 
were  peasants'  sons,  and  discipline  would  scarcely  control 
instinct  after  one  great  success  was  won  for  the  national 
cause.  The  allegiance  of  freemen  is  always  conditional ; 
the  allegiance  of  the  most  loyal  Englishmen  to  the 
Queen  depends,  on  her  governing  according  to  law.  A 
soldier's  duty  is  stricter  than  a  civilian's ;  but  even  a 
soldier's  submission  is  not  without  legitimate  limits. 
He,  too,  in  a,  great  extremity,  must  discriminate  between 
conflicting  claims  ;  for  a  soldier  indifferent  to  the  justice 
of  his  cause  is,  in  the  language  of  a  competent  authority, 
"a  mere  murderer,  hired  to  slay  and  be  slain."* 

A  reunion  of  the  whole  body  of  Nationalists  \mder 
one  flag,  as  in  '43,  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any 
successful  action  ;  but  at  the  moment  it  seemed  a 
feasible  task,  for  men  were  outbidding  each  other  in 
professions  of  readiness  to  forget  all  causes  of  oflTence. 
We  desired  that  there  should  he  peace  with  the  right 
wing  of  the  party  and  with  the  left.  From  Old  Ireland 
we  expected  little  more  than  neutrality,  but  neutrality 
at  such  a  moment  meant  so  much.  The  glory  of  an 
historic  name  hovered  over  the  old  Association  like  the 
light  that  lingers  in  the  sky  when  the  sun  has  set; 
it  was  fading  fast  indeed,  but  it  might  outlive  the 
oi)portunity  on  which  we  counted.  From  the  left, 
we  expected  that  they  would  be  brought  under  some 
*  Sir  William  Napier's  Cotreapondeiice. 
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discipline,  and  subjected  to  the  control  of  practical  s^ose, 
instead  of  proclaiming  their  power  and  resources  for 
immediate  insurrection  in  terms  which  were  the  despair 
of  men  who  had  mastered  the  multiplication  table. 
Union  was  a  sine  qua  non.  If  men  would  not  begin  the 
contest  for  their  rights  by  conquering  their  own  pre- 
judices, they  were  foredoomed.  The  moral  of  the  late 
revolution  was  this :  a  half -armed  population  succeeded 
against  a  disciplined  soldiery  because  they  had  on  their 
side  the  passionate  sympathy  of  the  whole  nation.  And 
it  was  a  presage  of  success  in  composing  difficulties^  to 
remember  that  popular  enthusiasm  had  replaced  in 
France  worse  division  and  distrust  than  existed  is 
Ireland  at  present.* 

Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen  and  Dr.  Gray  undertook  to 
arrange  the  bases  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  old 
Eepealers;  not  with  a  view  to  revolution,  to  which 
neither  of  them  was  at  any  time  committed,  but  that 
the  national  party  might  be  strong  enough  to  negotiate 
with  England.  O'Brien,  we  knew,  believed  that  if  the 
gentry  joined  us  England  must  capitulate ;  and  he  was 
still  persuaded,  from  confidential  intercourse,  that  they 
would  join  us  if  they  were  not  frightened  away  by 
extreme  opinions.  Dillon  and  Meagher  concurred  with 
me  in  thinking  that  we  were  bound  in  honour  to  give 
this  experiment  fair   play;  but  that,  with  the  gentry 

*  It  was  only  a  few  years  since  Lamartine  had  written  of  the  people  of 
France : — "  May  Heaven  regencrat<o  men,  for  our  politics  are  a  diagnoe  to 
us,  and  make  angels  weep.  Destiny  gives  an  hour  in  a  century  to  humanity 
to  regenerate  itself ;  this  hour  is  a  revolution,  and  men  lose  it  by  tearing 
each  otlior  in  jneces ;  they  give  to  vengeance  the  hour  assigned  by  Gk)d  for 
regeneration  and  advancement.'* 
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or  without  them,  we  mast  not  allow  the  opportimity  to 


O'Brien  was  absent ;  and  with  the  delicacy  which  he 
pushed  to  a  weakness  and  a  fault  he  again  refrained 
from  intervening  till  his  colleagues  had  made  up  their 
minds.  He  was  resoWed  not  to  domineer,  but  he  some- 
times fell  into  the  opposite  error  of  not  exercising  his 
legitimate  authority.  The  second  meeting  of  tlie  Con- 
federation since  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  was  about 
to  be  held,  and  we  were  uncertain  whether  he  would  be 
present.* 

By  the  agency  of  Dillon  mainly,  a  Citizen's  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  in  which  all  classes  of  Nationalists 
were  fairly  represented.  Its  first  work  was  to  address 
cordial  congratulations  to  the  French  people.  The 
Dublin  Corporation,  by  a  majority  in  the  proportion  of 

•  Moro  tlinii  Olio  of  im  nrffnA  hia  immedist*  retoru  to  Dublin.  "  Every 
Boiil  }wK  (ii-sir..«  to  siH>  voii  in  Diililiii.  The  Old  Irolftuders  seem  ripo  for 
riH'rjucilintioii.  Sirilch  has  jiiMt  lioeu  here;  he  n-iU  act  with  ns  in  the  inat- 
tiT.  Till'  Triulf'!*  are  DrKiiiiisiiig  a  niovemeut,  and  DUluu,  O'Harii.  and  I 
are  Iriiii;:  ''>  driiw  the  niidille  ck^vs  into  it.  Evenia  nmreh  on  at  Hueh  a 
]uice  tliMt  everv  hour  jinxliiecs  soiuelhiu);.  .  .  .  Mitehel  means  (I  am  told 
iiy  Dilloui  to  declnre  for  a  Ri-imblie  in  his  pnper  to-morrow.  There 
unll  III'  UN  iiiithiiri^t  xooner  or  later,  b<<  sure  of  that.  But  uulcss  voa 
jiniriih'  iii.'.'iiii~1  it  it  will  lie  a  mere  demecralic  one,  whieh  the  Enelish 
<jovemiiii>iit  will  esiiiipiish  in  bhxxl.  Or  if.  by  a  miracle,  it  Kueceeas.  it 
will  iiiriio  ili'ntli  mid  esLile  to  the  middle  as  well  as  the  npjwr  chisscs.  As 
Iii'liiziil  lies  iiiiihT  my  eye  noir  1  see  hut  oue  safety  for  her — a  union  of  the 
Olil  iLiii)  Yoiuitr  IrrliinihTH,  an  arrayiug  of  the  nii(ldle  dasH  in  the  front  of 
thr  Miiili'iiis.  limi  H  ]ieareful  revolution,  attained  by  watching  and  seiiting 
our  o]i("irtiLiiitT.  By  jii'iiccful.  1  mean  without  unnecessary  or  snarchical 
Mi»iii-liMl.  It  miKj  1m>  won  without  a  shot  being  fired.  But  trust  mo,  if 
tbiTi'  U  nil  siieli  jiiueiio!!,  niiil  if  thiujTH  are  let  to  take  the  conrse  they  are 
t.iiiiiiiL'  iiiMMnl-,  Ml'  will  see  Ibe  lite  of  the  country  trampled  out  under 
til.-  flit  iif  Eti'_'li-li  Mildiers.  su]i|ire~siup  a  peasant  insurrection;  or  you 

find  I  will  I I  i>u  II  Jiieiiliiu  seaffold,  ordered  for  execution  as  enemies  of 

soiin>  tii'w  -Miinit  f.r  Ri>lM'>.[.iiTre.  Mr.  Jaitifs  Lalor  or  Mr.  Somebody  else. 
It  i-*  till'  tl'(i'<l  nod  iiii'vitali!''  courtiu  of  revolutions  when  the  strength  of 
(be  iLiiililli'  il;e.M-  i-  iKTioitliil  to  Waste  in  inaction." — Cahirmoylo  Cor- 
re-i-indeiiee.     Duily  to  O'Brien. 
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eight  to  one,  adopted  a  similar  address,  supported  by 
Young  and  Old  Irelanders.  Maurice  O'Connell,  in  lan- 
guage which  would  have  dismayed  Conciliation  Hall  a 
little  earlier,  warned  the  English  Gt)yemment  to  prepare 
for  a  surrender : — 

'^  Let  us  hope  that  this  triumph  will  farther  show  to  the 
rulers  of  nations  that  wise  and  timely  concession  can  alone  give 
them  permanent  security ;  and  that  hereafter  no  government  will 
be  sufficiently  insane  to  urge  constitutional  opposition  into  armed 
resistance,  and  to  absolve  nations  from  their  all^iance  by  oom- 
pelling  them  to  self-defence/' 

In  the  great  towns  of  Leinster  and  Munster  meet- 
ings of  United  Eepealers  were  held,  in  which  the  local 
leaders,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  "fraternized." 
They  declared,  at  a  remarkahle  assembly  at  Ealkenny, 
that  they  would  remember  no  personal  wrong  of  a  date 
earlier  than  the  three  great  days  of  February ;  and  that 
of  all  public  duties  the  most  urgent  was  the  duty  of 
union.  "  Organising,  arming,  dying  for  the  good  cause 
of  which  men  spoke  so  freely  were  altogether  secondary 
and  subordinate  to  the  duty  of  massing  the  forces  of  the 
nation  hitherto  broken  and  distracted." 

The  news  from  a  distance  was  encouraging.  Lord 
John  Eussell,  who  had  an  income  tax  in  preparation 
for  Ireland  when  Louis  Philippe  fled,  dropped  it  of  a 
sudden  ;  his  agent  in  Italy,  Lord  Minto,  was  authorised 
to  interpose  between  the  Sicilians  in  arms  for  liberty  and 
the  King  of  Naples  to  secure  them  a  constitution  equi- 
valent to  the  Irish  constitution  of  Eighty-two.     There 
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were  popular  riots  in  London,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
■and  Edinbui^h,  plainly  springing  from  the  impulse 
given  to  democracy  in  Paris — meetings  which  at  the 
time  looked  formidable,  though  in  the  end  they  proved 
mainly  anarchical.  But  the  class  who  do  not  riot— the 
staid  and  cautious — -were  beginning  to  admit  that  great 
changes  were  inevitable. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Confederation*  was  held 
after  a  careful  conference  between  the  leaders.  The 
tone  adopted  was  frank  and  practical.  It  rested  with 
the  Government  to  make  such  a  peaceful  settlement 
between  the  two  cations  as  they  were  striving  to  make 
between  Sicily  and  Naples,  but  the  time  for  a  settlement, 
it  was  declared,  had  come,  and  could  be  no  longer  post- 
poned, whatever  agencies  might  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish it. 

i)ill(>n  rc^d  an  address  from  the  Council  to  the 
pcopli'.  L'nion  was  tlie  imlispensable  preliminary  to  the 
fuitiluient  of  tlieir  hopes.  The  French  liepublic  had 
diL'larcd  that  when  the  hour  for  the  reconstruction  of  an 
uppri'sspd  nationality  should  appear  to  liave  sounded  in 
till'  decrees  of  Providence  slie  would  arm  for  the  pro- 
tiftion  of  .suuii  a  legitimate  undertaking.  There  were 
three  lung  oppressi^d  nationalities,  Poland,  Italy,  and 
Iri'laTid.  -Italy  !iad  started  to  her  feet;  the  bleeding 
l)rtast  i)f  I'uland  heaved  with  returning  life;  should 
ln*hiiid  aluue  remain  buried  in  darkness?  Whenever 
I'lil-L'liuod,  sellisliui'ss,  and  cowardice  were  ca.st  aside; 
wlien  courage,  self-sacrifice,  and  mutual  affection  marked 
*   H.'|.irl,-.1  in  11ll>  Niiiioa  of  the  llth  of  Mftrch,  l&i8. 
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the  coixluct  of  the  people,  Ireland  would  be  entitled  to 
call  on  the  protectress  of  oppressed  nationalities  to  re- 
deem her  pledge.  When  would  this  hour  sound  ? 
Whether  in  a  month,  a  year,  or  never,  depended  on  the 
people  themselves. 

Smith  O'Brien,  who  arrived  unexpectedly  from  Lon- 
don, came,  he  said,  to  share  the  hopes  of  the  country — 
hopes  nourished  by  the  condition  of  the  world.  In 
Italy,  the  venerable  Pontiff  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  led  by  the  hand  the  oppressed  people.  The 
Sicilians  had  for  chiefs  their  native  aristocracy,  for  it 
was  only  in  Ireland  that  the  aristocracy  seemed  afraid 
to  vindicate  their  liberties.  In  France,  the  soldiery  had 
done  what  the  Irish  soldiers  would  do  under  similar 
circumstances — fraternized  with  the  people.  He  was 
ready,  if  his  countrymen  desired  it,  to  go  to  Paris  to 
invoke  French  sympathy  in  their  behalf.  The  English 
ministry  had  an  agent  in  Sicily  negotiating  the  repeal 
of  the  union  between  that  island  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  why  should  not  the  Irish  people  send  a  mission- 
ary to  claim  the  assistance  of  a  third  power  in  support 
of  a  people  who  were  contending  for  the  repeal  of 
another  Union  ?  He  believed  the  time  for  Ireland's 
liberation  was  come  :  on  one  condition,  that  disunion 
was  at  an  end.  In  Parliament  their  wishes  were  still 
treated  with  contempt;  they  must  help  themselves, 
and  the  gentry  must  determine  whether  they  would  be 
for  the  people  or  against  them. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  ask  the  interference  of 
foreign  friends  if  our  own  duty  was  forgotten.     And 
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O'Gorman  stated  specifically  the  new  obligations  wliicli 
had  arisen  with  the  new  opportunity  : — 

"  When  I  last  addressed  this  Confederation  I  opposed  a  pro- 
position which  I  thought  premature.  Since  then  a  etartling- 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  our  affairs,  and  with 
that  change  my  opinions  have  kept  pace.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  all  honest  men  in  this  country  are  now  bound  to  arm.  .  . 
Some  months  ago  an  alien  Hag  tloat«d  over  the  ramparts  of 
Palermo.  The  desponding  peasajit  looked  on  whilst  th<^  ships  of 
the  stranger  bore  away  the  produce  of  his  fertile  soil.  But 
to-day  no  strange  ensign  is  hoisted  on  these  lowers — the  Hag  of 
the  stranger  was  torn  down,  ;ind  the  national  banner  is  raised  in 
its  stead." 

When  the  private  deliberations  of  the  party  were 
made  known  to  O'Brien,  he  nrged  patience.  Precipita- 
tion would  ruin  the  opportunity,  for  it  was  certain 
the  luiddlc-chiss  would  not  be  hurried  away  by  populav 
jiassion.  No  one  was  surprised  at  this  advice,  or  mis- 
uiidfrstood  it.  He  wa.s  a  raan  who  only  promised  after 
deliberation,  and  with  many  conditions  and  qualifica- 
tions— a  demeanour  which,  on  the  platform,  often  tried 
the  tciupcr  and  iidelity  of  a  people  accustomed  fo 
prul'use  assurances,  and  who  have  an  unhealthy  appetite 
iur  that  sort  of  food ;  but  his  associates  knew  that 
lie  would  keep  his  word  to  the  letter.  He  advanced 
>lowly  and  tentatively,  but  he  never  made  a  backward 
^te]).  An  ojiiriion  which  he  accepted  became  part  of  his 
In-iiij^',  as  inseparable  from  him  as  a  function  of  his 
nature.  It  was  now  certain  that  he  would  risk  all  on 
turning  tlie  opjiortunity  to  account.  Dillon's  gifts  made 
hiin    nitber  a  statesman  than  an  orator,  and  he  must 
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rank  higher  for  what  he  did  and  projected,  than  for  any- 
thing he  has  said  or  written.  He  had  consummate  good 
sense  and  a  constant  resolution  to  be  just,  which  kept 
liis  enthusiasm  within  legitimate  limits,  and  he  was  alive 
to  the  invaluable  maxim  that  in  public  undertakings 
nothing  ought  to  be  left  to  chance  for  which  fore- 
thought can  provide.  There  was  no  man  of  military 
training  amongst  us,  and  it  seemed  plain  that  we  might 
as  reasonably  propose  to  lay  down  a  railway  without  an 
engineer,  or  conduct  a  suit  in  Chancery  without  a  lawyer, 
as  to  proceed  in  the  business  we  had  in  view  without 
the  aid  of  skilled  soldiers.  There  were  Irish  soldiers 
in  France  and  America,  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
communicate  with  immediately.  Money  was  also 
essential;  without  money,  arms  or  military  stores 
could  not  be  collected,  and  an  insurrection  which  levied 
its  commissariat  without  paj'ing  for  it,  would  find  itself 
starved  after  the  first  week.  It  was  necessary  not  only 
to  make  liberal  sacrifices  at  home,  but  by  prompt 
negotiation  with  our  kinsmen  in  America  to  collect  the 
indispensable  pay  chest. 

Dillon  proposed  that  we  should  have  a  consultation 
with  Mitcliel,  and  agree  on  a  common  course.  But  we 
found  our  late  colleague  metamorphosed  in  a  marvellous 
manner.  Since  the  French  revolution  his  popularity  liad 
become  prodigious.  To  the  confiding  multitude,  that 
opportune  transaction  seemed  to  be  in  some  way  his 
individual  work.  The  boldness  with  which  he  threatened 
and  assailed  the  Government  in  the  United  Irishman 
delighted   the  people;    and  his  reputation  grew   with 
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a  rapidity  only  known  in  revolutions,  and  was  swollen 
by  the  most  amazing  myths.  His  newly-found  policy 
was  represented  to  the  clubs  as  long-cberished  convic- 
tions which  he  had  not  been  at  liberty  to  ex]K)und 
in  the  Nation.  His  wayward  opinions  as  fast  as 
they  were  emitted  became  the  creed  of  a  considerable 
following — the  most  extravagant  paradoxes  as  readily 
as  reasonable  suggestions,  for  a  cloud  of  railway  smoke 
casts  as  heavy  a  shadow  as  Sleivcnamon.  His  latest  pro- 
fession on  any  subject  was  set  up  eh  a  sort  of  eternal 
standard  of  right,  from  which  deviation  was  shameful. 
Not  to  agree  witli  him  was  a  sin  which  needed  no 
further  description.  The  effect  of  this  intoxicating 
popular  incense  on  Mltchel's  character  was  very  injurious 
— from  being  modest  and  taciturn,  he  became  dogmatic 
and  arroi^aiit.  And  hi'  was  tormented,  I  make  no 
d.Hibt,  by  the  unspoken  conviction  that  the  incense 
<in^iit  ti>  have  been  burned  on  anotlier  shrine.  But  the 
nanie  of  James  Pintan  Lalor  was  never  heard  on  his 
lips,  anil  never  llowod  from  bis  pen. 

Deliberation  ur  counsel  wiis  hopeless  in  such  a  ca.se. 
Alter  a  loii^  conference,  we  were  driven  to  the  conclu- 
^i^)ll  that  there  was  no  ground  common  to  us  three. 
Dillon  and  I  tlioughtthat  O'Brien  sliould  be  encouraged 
to  work  out  his  theory:  that  the  middle  and  upper  class 
<iu;;ht  to  Ix'  induced,  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  such  a 
iiKivenient  for  Legislative  Independence  as  England,  in 
the  condition  of  Kurope  at  the  moment,  would  find  it 
ilillicult  to  resist;  but  that  we  should  prepare  for  the 
allernative  of  iier  resisting  it,  by  immediate  negotiation 
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with  our  countrymen  and  sympathisers  in  France  and 
America,  and  by  organising  %]ie  rural  population  ;  and 
that  a  conflict  ought  not  to  be  provoked  till  the  harvest, 
which  w^ould  feed  the  people,  had  ripened.  Mitchel, 
and,  still  more,  Eeilly,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied, 
was  contemptuous  of  every  expedient  but  stimulating 
the  popular  feeling.  Preparation,  pre-concert,  a  fnilitary 
leader,  a  plan — all  these  were  idle  and  dilatory;  the 
mine  was  ready  to  explode ;  let  it  explode.  Were  not 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  sufficient  evidence  of  what  a 
spontaneous  rising  could  effect?  As  for  Legislative 
Independence,  its  day  was  gone  by ;  Ireland  must  have 
a  Bepublic  and  nothing  else.  The  policy  rejected  by 
the  Confederation  three  months  earlier  w^as  spoken  of  as 
a  scheme  which  time  had  justified,  and  which  must  be 
now  worked  out.  We  reminded  him  that  in  these  con- 
tinental cities  the  population  had  long  been  organised 
and  armed  by  secret  societies;  but  that  the  Con- 
federates had  neither  arms  nor  ammunition.  What  was 
needed  was  time  to  supply  this  deficiency.  The  French 
revolutions  had  indeed  altogether  changed  the  con- 
ditions and  chances  of  the  contest;  but  we  still  regarded 
his  original  policy  as  everj^one  would  have  regarded 
it  had  there  been  no  French  revolution ;  and  his  present 
scheme  w^as,  to  our  thinking,  as  visionary  and  impractic- 
able as  thr  first.  Popular  enthusiasm  is,  no  doubt,  the 
primary  element  in  revolution;  but  mere  enthusiasm 
explodes,  like  powder,  in  smoke.  Method  is  like  the  cold 
steel,  silent  and  sure;  and  method  was  what  he  alto- 
gether rejected.      No  other   scheme,  he  declared,  pro- 
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misej  any  results.     But  did  his  scheme  promise  results  ? 

It  ran  its  brief,  brilliant  career  for  two  or  three  months  ; 

and  nothing  that  preceded  it  in  Irish  affairs,  nothing 

which  has  followed  it,  failed  more  consummately. 

This  amazing  tlieory  of    revolution  was  faithfully 

represented  in  the   United  Irishman.*     The  Executive, 

sitting  in  the  Castle,  were  warned  weekly  tliat  it  was  a 

death-struggle  between  them  and  the  Mitchelite  party, 

fur  apparently  there  was  no  other  party  worth  counting. 

They  were  assured  in  specific  terms  that  if  they  could 

nut  forthwith  crash  these  determined  assailants,  they 

would  be  crushed  by  them.     They    were   invited   and 

dared  to  try  the  experiment.     IJet  them  prosecute  and 

attempt  to  obtain  verdicts   by   packed  juries;    jurors 

■\vouUl    no   longer  consent    to  do   their    bidding.      And 

il'   tluy    failed — faik-d   to   cimvict   men  who   spoke  and 

;uti'd  naked  treason —tiieir    reign  was  over,  and    they 

iiii;^'!it  pre])are  tu  abiindon  the  country.      "Pack  away," 

Miteliel  wrute  t.i  tlie  Lurd-Lieutenant,  to  whom  most  of 

lii-i   eoiitiilences   were   addressed;    "pack    away,  then,  //" 

'I'll'  i-iiii.     I  expect  nu  justice,  no  courtesy,  no  indulgence 

Jruiii   you  :    and  if  you   get   me  within   your    power   I 

I'utreat  yiiu  U\  sliuw  nie  ni.i  Tnerc3',  as  I,  so  help  me  God, 

would  •^hnw  none  to  \()U."  Tliere  Wius  no  conspiracy',  the 

>ame  [lerMKia^'e  was  aoured — no  secret  plot  ;   he  would 

■  ■111,'  lii-^i  miiiili.r  r,f  il...  Viiiled  /risftmnjt  sppenrcil  on  llie  12lh  of 
K.l>ru:irv,  |-*ls.  i.u.lin.  1m  fm-,.  Iliu  French  ruvolutiou  pcmnui-iicpil.  Tlmt 
.'\.'nl  lu'in  iir>ii.'iiri.'i.d  in  lli,.  l',,iirlli  iiuinlnT.  Thu  mutk)  was  fr.nn  Wolfn 
'I'nni':  "Our  liiili'|).'iuli'iii'.>  )iui~i  l>c  hiicl  nX  all  liazanls.  If  the  men  of 
].rip(n-i-|_v  Mill  mil  >\iii[Mprl  ii;.,  tlii-y  iiiuM  fall;  wu  caii  supimrt  uiirsclveB  by 
llu>  aiil  .if  tliii(  Tuiiiiiriiu^  jiml  rr~|»-i'1ablc  class  gf  tho  ciinimimitj-,  tlie  men 
lit  no  iinijnTly."     'I'hr   last   iiiiiiiIht  Appeared  on  tho  ;!Tlli  uf  Maf.     It 
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state  his  intentions  weekly  in  the  newspaper  without 
reserve,  and  if  it  would  convenience  his  Excellency 
he  would  consent  to  entertain  a  detective  in  his  ofiBce, 
who  could  make  daily  reports  to  the  Castle,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  conceal  and  nothing  to  betray.  Nor  was 
there  any  selected  leader.  '*  The  man  who  would  lead 
Ireland  to  freedom  and  glory  might  be  found  walking 
the  silent  streets,  his  elbows  out  of  his  coat,  and  with- 
out his  dinner."  The  public  wrath  and  indignation  would 
suffice  alone,  at  the  first  signal,  to  sweep  British 
authorit}'  out  of  the  island. 

Examined  by  the  light  of  practical  sense,  nothing 
more  wildly  hopeless  than  this  scheme  can  be  found 
among  the  extravaganzas  of  political  literature.  No 
secrecy  meant  no  preparation,  and  no  leader  would 
certainly  end  in  meaning  no  fight.  He  misjudged  the 
state  of  mind  among  the  Castle  jurors  as  completely 
as  he  had  misjudged  the  state  of  mind  among  the 
peasantry.  No  peasant  ever  fired  a  shot  in  answer 
to  his  incentives  to  an  agrarian  war ;  not  one  of  his 
associates,  who  put  faith  in  this  theory  of  public 
opinion,  ever  found  a  Castle  jury  to  acquit  him,  or  even 
a  solitary  luror  to  retard  his  conviction.* 

The    root  of  Mitch  el's  error  was   that    he  pushed 

•  All  I'lstor  Coiifcdorate.  who  wanted  to  have  the  me-anin^  and  pur- 
pose of  this  strange  policy  interpreted  to  him,  applied  to  Mr.  Martin,  and 
ri'eeived  tliis  answer: — "  To  your  question  respecting  the  *real  daneer  of 
an  ontbreak,'  I  answer  that  neither  I,  nor  Mr.  Mitchel,  nor  any  Confederate. 
hiirt  any  }M)lit  ical  secret.  1  not  only  am  completely  ignorant  of  any  plot 
or  any  secret  proc(M»ding  amcmg  R<^pealer8,  but  I  firmly  believe  there 
is  iiolliing  of  the  kind.  The  United  Irishman  wi^ekly  gives  the  seutiments 
of  its  writers  in  the  frankest  manner.  We  all  endea-^our  to  say  exactly 
wljat  we  think  and  what  we  intend." — Private  letter  of  John  Martin 
to  Z.  "Wallace,  editor  of  the  Anglo-Celt, 
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I  to  its  extreme  limits  a  theory  o£  Carlyle's — that  a  revo- 
t  lution  is  necessarily  as  aponttmeous  and  as  ungovernable 
as  a  movement  of  nature.  The  theory  lends  itself 
pleasantly  to  poetry  and  rhetoric,  but  for  any  practical 
jmrpose  no  idea  can  well  be  more  groundless.  When 
the  student  of  history  follows  in  the  train  of  some  spon- 
taneous uprising  of  the  people,  he  discovers  the  precise 
place  where  it  originated  and  the  identical  men  who 
projected  it.  The  Insurrection  of  Women,  and  the 
September  massacre,  which  in  Carlyle's  brilliant  romance 
spring  like  thunder  out  of  a  sunny  sky,  unexpected  and 
unpredicted,  were  as  mucli  the  result  of  a  secret  con- 
spiracy as  the  Kye  House  Plot.  The  latest  illustration 
is  furnished  by  the  marvellous  victories  of  Garibaldi  in 
Sicily  and  Naples,  whicli  we  now  know  were  easy 
l'i'<;ause  Ciivour  had  secretly  prepared  the  way  by  bribes 
;uul  di[]loin;icy. 

livit  if  iiis  policy  had  been  the  perfection  of  human 
wisdiiin,  hi-  did  nat  give  it  a  chance  of  success, 
I'm-  hi>  R'udiT.'d  it  iiupussible  tliat  the  Government 
iMuld  I'vadt'  ciimiui^  ti)  an  immediate  issue ;  and 
tnr  an  iiiimt-diati'  is.-ue  neither  lie  nor  anv  one  was 
,„.,,„n.,l. 

Tone  wurkfd  for  eight  years  with  the  United  Irish- 
rui'ii  lu'l'ure  lie  struck;  Davis  prepared  with  care  and 
[latii'iK'i-  fur  a  distant  future;  but  the  separate  career 
<•(  ^litL-hfl  is  ('iniiiti'd  iiy  weeks.  The  maxim  of  Mon- 
tcMiui<-ii,  applicaijle  ti»  the  entire  range  of  human  aflairs, 
is  peculiarly  true  of  movements  in  which  a  whole  people 
must  engage :  "  success  for  the  most  part  dej>ends  upun 
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knowing    how   much   time   is   necessary    in   order   to 
succeed."  * 

From  tliis  time  forth  the  Constitution  of  'S2  was 
covered  with  ridicule  and  scorn  in  articles  and  speeches 
by  Mr.  Mitcliel  and  those  Tvho  agreed  with  him.     Per- 
sons willing  to  accept  that  sham  were  little  better  than 
idiots  or  impostors  ;  men  of  sense  must  have  a  Republic. 
It  was  not  many  wT^eks,  as  we  have  seen,  since  he  taught 
widely  different  opinions  in  the  Nafio/iy  and  he  knew 
that  liis  late  colleagues  had  not  changed  their  minds. 
To  take  up  this  ground  contributed  to  render  O'Brien's 
experiment  hopeless,  and  was  justified  by  no  compen- 
satiner  advantasre.      It  did   not  win   adherents   to  the 
national   cause.     To  the  mass  of  the  people  a  Republic 
was  but  a  name,  and  those  who  understood  its  signifi- 
cance might  well  doubt  if  it  was  an  experiment  fit  to  be 
made  among  the  most  clannish  race  in  Europe.     What 
was  certain  was  that  it  alienated  our  best  allies ;  for  men 
of  brains  and  culture,   to   whom    a   commonwealth   of 
sober-minded   citizens  was  the  highest  ideal  of  human 
government,  would  scarcely  desire  to  place  their  country 
under  a  democracy  of  untutored  peasants. 

lioyalty,  in  the  sense  of  devotion  to  the  person  of 
the  sovereign,  was  little  known  in  Ireland.  But  there 
were  many  thoughtful  men  acquainted  with  the  work- 
inir  of  the  American  system,  who  considered  that  Par- 
lianientary  Government,  with  a  chief  magistrate  w^ho  is 
nut  the  result  of  intrigue  or  the  noritipee  of  a  majority, 

*  '•  L<?  succes  do  la  })lus  imrt  (Impend  do  savoir  combu*^  i^  ^"^^^  <i^  tempe 
luniT  vi^MSi^ir.''  —Mo nicsqideic.  y 
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furnished  a  better  security  for  ordered  liberty  than  a 
Kepublic,  where  the  president  is  sometimes  the  puppet 
of  a  ring  of  wire-pullers.  None  of  the  Confederate 
leaders  supported  the  proposal ;  they  thought  it  folly  to 
disj)ute  about  the  form  of  self-government  when  tbey 
were  still  in  pursuit  of  the  essential  fact,  and  supreme 
folly  to  divide  the  national  party  on  any  speculative 
question.*  If  Ireland  could  win  her  liberty,  she  would 
stiil  have  to  encounter  the  same  practical  difficulties  in 
establishing  a  Republic,  which  had  rendered  the  attempt 
in  Belgium  impossible.  In  later  years  leaders  of  other 
nationalities  in  kindred  circumstancea  have  taken  the 
same  course  as  the  Confederate  leaders  in  Ireland. 
Kossuth  declared  his  country  was  dearer  to  him  than 
theories  of  government,  and  he  was  ready  to  accept  a 
king  as  the  ])rice  of  liberty  tor  Hungary;  and  Mazzini, 
tile  apostle  of  Republicanism,  was  ready  to  accept  a 
king  as  the  price  of  unity  for  Ital^-.f 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  tiie  (Joveninicnt,  and   consider 

•  li  ni.iv  !"■  UM.fiil  In  shit.-^ii.cii  ti.  ktion",  wlicn  tlie  r.-lnfi.iii'i  botwpea 
Knifl.iii.l  aii'il  Inland  li.'.'<.in<-  ill.-  siilijiH'l  .if  fresh  legislHliou  |ns  nssiimllj 
i\i>'\  will  ilir  iTi'Miiiiii-  iiiiiilnaiiiiii  » hii-li  jiri'vailuil  nmi)ii|,'  tlii.'  iiu'ii  wlio 
vvor.'  n'L';.r<lril  In  Kiii^^in.!  a^  U'v.'II.th mill  ini'iwliflrii'a.  0'Brii>ii  tlimi)cht 
:U  lli:i1  liiiK'.  jzi.l  ;.tl.'riii>  ].>h<;  .'xilr  ;ui<l  iiiii>riMitiiui-ut  r(iiiliii<i.''l  t.,  Iliitik. 
i},:ii  ,-i  (■..ii~iltiitj„i,  lik.-  Hint  .^f  Ei^'liiv-lnn,  ii.it  Sq.Bmlimi.  w.niUi  Ih-  tho 
l"-t   ...Imi. f   til.,  hi.li  .lillU'i.liv,    O"U.iriiL0ii  Iwliuvml  thut  In'laud, 

iT>:iniuiJii  li<'i->'lf  ill  ;i  I1..^li'l1'  |M..;ii..ti  t.i  (in>iit  Briliiin.  liiit  Hint  the  iuU'r.-Ht 
..1  lioili  [Miliii.'il  to  ;i  iiiiiiiii  iiti.lvr  tlii'^-iiiiii'  i-riiwii.  Willi  Kt'iHiriitu  ]i-^'islutiiri-s. 
MtT.t'lur  n.i-.  i.f  till'  >;iin.-  .>|iiiiioii.  In  Kil-lilimlicl  ]>riNOn  llH  wrotfl  a  i-ou- 
t.'~~ii>Ti  i<1'  t'jiili  .  will.  J  \ii'.i  til  M  flit  tin-  iiit'tuiiirl  riitiri'lv  in  (liis  njiirit, 

t  ■■Th.iiiu-li  1  li;ili' ilii' ",.r.l  ■  kill),' ■  (;iii(l  it  miiiWWKlraii^i- if,  after 
:ill  »,.li:ii.'  -.11IT.T..I  .-it  tli.',li:iii.l-.if  kiiiKs.  I  did  not  bote  it!V  I  niu  pre- 

]i:iri'il  III  a |it  :i  klui^,  -limilil   it  1"'  il.'ii]ni][l<'<l  HH  Ibo  price  iif  ntir  iuilL-pcn- 

.l.-ii.'.'  tl.jit  «■■■  <liiiiilii  rl.  .■!  :,  kiiiL'."--  Sli'iiiuii-H  (if  My   Ei.il.',"  Kiwsuth'a 

■■  If    lliiij    wi-li.'s  t.i    l..'.-iii(u-  a   moiinrclij  niiilfr  the  Hc<>{>(ro   of  tho 
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their  policy  and  precautions  at  this  era.  The  death  of 
Lord  Bessborough  had  left  the  Lord-Lieutenantcy  vacant 
early  in  '47,  and  in  the  May  of  that  year  Lord  Clarendon 
was  sent  over  to  take  possession  of  it.  At  the  moment 
there  was  nothing  to  trouble  his  serenity  but  the  famine, 
and  he  commenced  to  study  the  country  at  leisure,  it 
was  said,  in  jolly  nocturnal  sederunts,  resembling  the 
Tobacco  Parliament  of  Frederick  of  Prussia.  Among 
a  ring  of  convivial  counsellors  he  smoked,  and  swallowed 
official  experience,  to  the  small  hours.  His  training  in 
public  business  had  been  acquired  in  various  subordinate 
employments  in  Ireland  and  Spain,  for  he  only  reached 
political  office  when  he  became  a  peer,  by  the  death  of 
his  uncle  a  few  years  before  his  Irish  Viceroyalty ;  and 
his  good-natured  friends  affirmed  that  his  intellect  was 
ruined  by  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  petty  arts  of 
diplomacy,  and  his  nerves  shattered  by  eternal  tobacco. 
Jle  was  fit  enough,  however,  for  his  post — which,  in 
([uiet  times,  might  be  filled  by  a  lay  figure — till  the 
French  revolution  disturbed  his  tranquillity. 

The  plain  speaking  of  the  Confederation,  and  the 
direct  challenge  of  Mr.  Mitchel,  were  incidents  for  which 
his  diplomatic  experience  furnished  no  precedent.  He 
was  naturally  persuaded  that  an  invitation  to  an  imme- 
diate confiict  would  only  be  made  by  men  wdio  had 
carefully  prepared  for  it,  and  he  became  anxious  and 

H0U80  of  Siivoy,  let  lior ;  and  if,  after  being  freed  from  foreign  rule,  she 
>vislio(s  U)  hnil  the  King  or  Cuvour  an  liberator,  or  I  know  not  what»  let 
lier  do  so.  AVluit  all  of  us  want  now  in,  that  It>aly  should  be  created  (eke 
VlUilia  K?  faccia)""—  Storia  Documcntaia  dtlla  Viplomiza  JEmopia  in 
Italia  (hi  ]«U  al  1S(>1. 
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alarmed.  Ample  preeaotions  had  been  taken  under  tlie 
direction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Eveiy  town  had 
its  garrison  or  its  military  station,  and  Dublin  was 
occupied  by  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  soldiers  and 
constabulary.  The  soldiers  were  distributed  in  strategic 
positions,  in  the  Royal  Barracks,  the  Portobello  Barracks, 
and  in  the  Royal  Military  Hospital.  But  he  was  not 
content.  He  placed  troops  in  the  University,  the  old 
Parliament  House,  the  Post  Oifice,  and  the  Custom 
House ;  and  invited  the  striplings  of  Trinity  College,  the 
elderly  antiquaries  of  the  Itoyal  Dublin  Society,  and  the 
clerks  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  arra  themselves.  Men 
who  were  close  to  him  during  the  period  admit  that  he 
lost  his  head,  and  that  his  nerves  were  in  a  condition  of 
diseased  sensibility.*  He  insisted  upon  gettincj  the 
lov:tl  popu];itiun  into  military  array.  By  the  agency  of 
(.'<>!i>ni'l  Kcmiedv,  the  northern  Orangemen  were  sup- 
plied with  arms,  and  induced  to  prepare  for  civil  war. 
Sir  CliarlesO'Donnell  performed  a  similar  service  among 
thi'  Protestants  of  Munster,  and  Colonel  Pliayre  among 
th''  Orangemen  of  Dublin.  The  Orange  societies,  whieii 
were  originally  fuunded,  and  had  been  all  along  sus- 
tained, by  tin'  gentrv  in  their  class  interest,  began  to  be 
nnr;i-y  and  discontented.     Tliey  had  been  garrisons  for 

•  III  llii-  iiffi.-ial  corri-jiiKnicli'iici'  nf  the  (MTJod.  wo  gpt  s  plimpw  of  Hie 
-u^U-  .,f  iiiliiil  |.r.>viiJlliii,'  nl  thi-  Cnsll.;.  On  April  5.  Ailmirai  Sir  Chnrlw 
.\:i|pipr.  Hi'ii  ill  I m:\uA  iif  tbu  Hi-i'l  in  Irish  waters,  irroin  to  the  First 

■  .M  V  iiKAR  LoKD  Auckland. — 1  hnvn  hail  a  ponfetviicc  (hi'*  morning 
wjili  l.nnl  CLiniHiiiii,  mill  liy  whiit  lie  savs.  and  what  I  hear  frum  other 
i|u.irt-'r^,  1  tliiuk  lliiiips  are  in  a  vitj  tickfish  ^losition. — I  atn,  im., 

"Chap.  Napier." 
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the  landlords,  but  at  this  time  some  of  them  began  to 
speculate  on  the  absurdity  of  200,000  men  arming  and 
organising  to  sustain  a  system  by  which  less  than  two 
thousand  of  them  prospered,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  suffered  oppression  and  spoliation  in 
common  ^vith  the  rest  of  the  agricultural  class.  But 
the  precaution  on  which  he  relied  most  was  to  detach 
the  Catholic  clergy  from  the  national  cause.  He  wrote 
to  a  colonial  archbishop  on  his  way  to  Home,  expressing 
a  profound  veneration  for  the  character  of  the  Pope, 
and  offering  that  the  statutes  of  the  Provincial  Colleges 
should  be  modified  to  meet  his  Holiness's  objections. 
These  expedients  may  be  considered  as  lying  within  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  diplomacy,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  speak  later  of  others  of  a  different  character,  which 
brought  his  administration  into  contempt. 

When  tlie  Confederate  leaders  were  shut  up  in 
cabinet,  they  had  a  problem  to  face  such  as  has  not 
often  tried  men's  courage  and  capacity.  The  cause 
they  loved  was  surrounded  by  dangers  on  all  sides.  If 
they  refused  to  turn  the  French  revolution  to  imme- 
diate account,  there  would  be  a  reckless  and  pitiful 
outbreak,  which  would  be  trampled  out,  and  leave  the 
people  hopeless  for  a  generation.  If  they  prepared  for 
revolution,  whatever  influence  remained  to  the  O'Connells 
would  be  openly  or  secretly  employed  to  thwart  them, 
and  all  the  priests  past  fifty  years  of  age,  scattered 
over  the  country  at  every  point  to  be  occupied,  would 
be  antagonists.  To  collect  the  materials  and  make  the 
preparations,  without  which  it  was  folly  and  wickedness 
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to  invite  the  people  to  fight  a  trained  army,  needed 
time,  while  Mr.  Mitchel  was  preacliing  from  press  and 
platform  that  all  was  ready.  A  population  exasperated 
by  lonuf-suffering  and  frequent  disappointments  were 
naturally  deaf  to  sense  and  discretion  at  such  an  era. 
They  made  no  doubt  that  behind  his  bold  defiance  lay 
a  definite  plan,  and  they  were  impatient  to  have  it  put 
into  operation.  The  foolhardy  heard  of  deliberation 
with  contempt — for  servile  patience,  which  comes  of 
lonij  subjection,  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  rash  impatience 
springing  from  the  same  root..  And  Mitchel  diminished 
the  chances  of  success  still  more  fatally  by  narrowing 
the  contest  to  a  class-struggle  in  the  interest  of  demo- 
cracy. The  extravagance  of  the  Communists  in  Paris, 
somewhat  later,  chilled  public  sympathy  with  a  revolu- 
tiiin  which  had  excited  universal  enthusiasm  at  the 
lirgiiniing.  And  a  similar  effect  was  produced  in  Ireland 
\>y  turning  the  ancient  historic  struggle  of  a  people  for 
iiborty  Into  ^jiicqitcrif. 

In  face  of  those  difficulties  they  agreed  to  a  course, 
which  was  expressed  in  the  subsequent  speech  of  O'Brien  ; 
to  bust-  the  movement  broadly  on  the  whole  nation  ;  to 
cri;tti'  an  Auiliority  which  would  be  universally  recog- 
nised as  entitled  to  negotiate  and  command  in  the 
name  of  the  people ;  and  to  procure  funds  and  military 
;ii(I  from  our  cuuntrymen  in  America.  There  was  a 
name  that  was  then  on  all  lips.  General  Shields  had 
lid  gnat  armies  in  the  field,  and  held  an  office  in  the 
Si'uate  equivalent  to  Minister  of  War,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  lie  would  come  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen,  as 
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General  Owen  O'Neill  bad  done  two  centuries  before. 
Funds,  in  the  language  of  a  great  French  soldier,  were 
the  first,  second,  and  third  condition  of  success  in  war- 
fare.* A  revolutionary  council  can  no  more  dispense 
with  a  treasury  than  a  regular  government.  An  emeute 
in  Paris  used  to  cost  the  secret  societies  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  francs,  and  an  expedition  in  India  cost  the 
British  Exchequer  more  in  one  day  than  was  contributed 
to  the  Confederation  during  its  entire  existence ;  but 
this  was  an  occasion  when  the  whole  Irish  race  might 
be  expected  to  come  to  our  assistance.  We  based  our 
cause  not  on  any  new-fangled  French  Communism,  but 
on  the  immutable  principle  that  Ireland  belongs  to  the 
Irish  race.  We  determined  to  demand  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  '82  ;  all  over  Europe  such 
demands  had  succeeded  when  they  were  sustained  by 
the  will  of  a  ])eople.  And  this  was  the  only  pro- 
posal on  which  the  whole  nation  might  be  expected 
to  agree.  If  it  was  denied,  the  time  for  parley  would 
have  passed  ;  like  our  forefathers,  w^e  would  unroll  the 
green  flag,  and  beg  God,  who  had  so  multiplied  the 
muster-roll  of  free  nations  in  our  day,  to  bless  one 
more  just  cause.  We  made  only  one  mistake,  but 
it  was  a  serious  one  ;  O'Brien  was  unwilling  to  cora- 
menco  negotiations  in  America  while  there  was  still  hope 
to  gain  the  gentry  ;  and  he  could  not  invite  their  assis- 
tance if  this  decisive  step  were  taken.  But,  if  treason  is 
to  prosper,  it  must  not  be  spoken  a  day  before  it  is  acted. 

*  "Pour  faire    la   j^uerrc,    il   faut  trois    choses — ^I'argent,   Targcut, 
rargont.'' 
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On  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  March,  an  itnmeusc 
meeting  of  Coufcdcrates  was  held  in  tho  Music  Hall  in 
Abbey  Street. 

O'Brien  made  a  speec'h  marked  by  solid  eense  and  couragiims 
patriotism.  He  proposed  measures  t«  secure  the  results  most 
essential  at  the  hour— the  union  of  parties,  the  orj^nisation  of 
the  country,  and,  tiniiliy,  the  ^reat  end  for  which  the  people  wore 
confederated.  He  liiid  never  before  expressed  a  hope  of  speedy 
success;  but  he  was  of  opiuion,  he  eaid,  th&t  with  courage  and 
discretion  the  end  was  wltliiu  view.  Discretion  was  indispensable. 
I£  an  outbreak  t<»jk  place  at  present,  the  Government  could  put 
it  down  in  a  week  ;  or  if  it  won  a  temporary  saccese,  they  could 
starve  the  country  by  stopping  the  supplies  of  food  obtained  from 
abroad.  But  he  did  tint  jiropose  to  waste  a  moment.  The  Coa- 
t'ederation  would  invite  all  ckssee  who  desired  the  Legislative 
Independence  of  Indand  to  inscribe  their  names  on  a  roll  of 
p.'i-sinis  williufj  tn  M'fvi'  in  a  \ationnl  Guanl.     And  as  a  unii-n 

■  ■I  !{c|icakTs  by  a  pn)eess  of  amalgamating  the  two  existing 
>.Mi,Ui>s  \v;iM  a  clumsy  and  diflicult  method,  lie  offered  a  sugges- 
tii'ii  thai,  witliDut  aniulgamating,  they  should  elect  a  joint  com- 
niittti',  wliii  could  consult  upon  all  important  occasions.  If  this 
pri'[">-^al  were  not  uwcptablc,  the  entire  Ilcpeal  party  would  be 
invited  to  lake  u[i  a  fiiviiuritc  project  of  O'Conncll's,  and  elect  a 
I'ouniil  of  'riiiri'  lluridrnl.     It  ought  to  represent  both  sections 

■  ■r  till-  National  party  a  ut  bent  it-ally,  and  be  entitled  to  B{>cak  on 
li.-half  uf  llie  I'TLtii-c  country.  For  foreign  policy  they  must 
rral.'niiac  with  Eng!i>li  Itcpcalcrs,  of  whom  there  were  several 
iinlh..ns,*  and,  above  a!!,  with  the  people  of  France.  They  would 
[irobahly  send  a  depulaliou  to  the  United  States,  and  recommend 
llie  fi>rniati'iii  of  an  Iri>h  brigade  there,  which  would  serve  hcre- 
aller  as  the  bat-is  of  an  Irish  army.  He  had  recently  depreeati-il 
til.'  advice  that  tlic  pii.ple  ou^ht  to  be  trained  in  military  know- 
li-ili,'e;  but  llic  cireiuiistanccs  were  entirely  altered,  and  he  now 


*  Till-  Cliartisls  itijivi'rsallj-  professed  therosolves  R«pe«1ers. 
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thou^lit  tliat  the  attention  of  intelligent  young  men  should  W 
turned  to  such  questions  as  how  strong  places  can  be  captured 
and  weak  ones  defended.  More  than  a  third  of  the  British  army 
consisted  of  Irishmen,  and  there  were  ten  thousand  of  their 
countrymen  serving  in  the  Constabulary ;  \\4th  both  these  forces 
the  people  ought  to  cultivate  friendly  relations.  The  Irish  people 
were  willing  and  anxious  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
British  Government  on  a  very  simple  and  intelligible  basis :  lot 
them  extend  to  Ireland  the  system  of  self-government  they  were 
at  that  moment  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  Sicily. 

Meagher  followed  up  this  plan  of  action  by  a  passionate 
incitement  to  give  it  effect  as  soon  as  practicable.  He  read  the 
language  em[)loyed  by  Lord  Palmerston  a  few  months  before 
respecting  the  insurrection  at  Lisbon  :  "  I  say  that  the  people 
were  justified  in  saying  to  the  Government,  If  you  do  not  g^ve 
us  a  Parliament  in  which  to  state  our  wrongs  and  grievances,  we 
shall  state  them  by  arms  and  force. ^^  This  was  the  ultimatum 
of  Ireland  also.  '^  Let  the  demand  for  the  reconstruction  of  her 
nationality  be  constitutionally  made.  Depute  your  worthiest 
citizens  to  ai)proach  the  throne,  and  before  that  throne  let  the 
will  of  the  Irish  people  be  uttered  with  dignity  and  decision. 
If  nothing  comes  of  this — if  the  Constitution  opens  to  us  no 
path  to  freedom,  if  the  Union  will  be  maintained  in  spite  of  the 
will  of  the  Irish  people,  if  the  government  of  Ireland  insist  upon 
being  a  government  of  dragoons  and  bombardiers,  of  detectives 
and  light  infantry — then  up  with  the  barricades,  and  invoke  the 
God  of  Battles  !  Should  we  succeed — oh  !  think  of  the  joy,  the 
ecstasy,  the  glory  of  this  old  Irish  nation,  which  in  that  hour 
will  grow  young  and  strong  again.  Should  we  fail,  the  country 
will  not  be  worse  than  it  is  now.  The  sword  of  famine  is  less 
sparing  than  the  bayonet  of  tlie  soldier/' 

An  address  to  the  French  Republic  was  adopted, 
congratulating  them  on  their  success,  and  thanking  them 
for  the  respect  for  religion,  private  property,  and  public 
order  which  they  exhibited. 
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O'Brien  and  Meagher  were  appointed  to  carry  the 
address  to  Paris,  and  with  them  a  silk-weaver  named 
Holywood,  as  a  recognition  of  the  principle  which  placed 
Albert;,  ouvrier,  in  the  ProviKional  Government. 

The  Confederates  wtrc  accused  by  the  Castle  press  of 
being  Jacobins,  but  the  Nation  replied  : — 

"  We  seek  liberty,  pure  and  peaceful,  if  ao  it  can  be  had;  and 
if  not,  it  is  our  own  blood,  rather  than  that  of  any  unopposing 
Irishman,  we  desirt'  to  offer  as  its  price.  Of  all  the  factions  that 
ever  cursed  theearth,  we  have  least  sympathy  with  the  rancorous, 
ferocious  spirit  of  Jacobinism.  ...  If  France  rear  a  new 
Cesar,  may  she  nar  a  new  Brutus  to  smite  him;  if  liberty 
be  threatened  by  .1  moilcm  '  September,'  may  a  stron^r  and 
more  trenchant  Lulayette  arise  to  bcoui^  the  spawn  of  anarchy 
and  night." 

Ami  .Tdhn  Dillon,  speaking  for  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee, taught  tlie  Paine  lesson  : — 

"  \Vliile  eK[iri'^siiii:f  onr  admiration  of  the  valour  of  the 
.■itt/L'ii;;  of  I'jiris,  let  us,"  he  said,  "not  ovorhwk  the  other 
viiliifs  which  have  >-iin»iiiidfd  tlioir  revolution  with  so  much 
-l.ry— thi'ir  s,.li'-c(mlvi.l,  tlu'ir  love  of  onlcr,  their  respect  for 
|iM|"Tty  \\n<\  fur  relii,'iun.  AVIiile  opposing  a  fearless  front  to  the 
(i.iv,ninic!it,  li-t  us  liL-  careful  not  to  afford  them  any  colourable 
.-xciix'  fur  inva<ltu[:  our  Ccinstitutionul  rifjhts.  Let  us,  as  we 
liM[,c  tn  liMvc  a  lice  iuid  happy  iand  to  our  children,  avoid  such 
.li-:,-rai--''rul  sccufs  of  rint  and  jdiiiulcr  as  have  recently  occurretl 
in  L-iidon,  IMitilMivirh,  and  Glas-ow." 

Lord  Juhii  l£iissell  assured  the  House  of  Commons 
tti;it  treason  more  audacious  than  had  ever  been  heard 
in    a    free    country    was    now   spoken  and   written    in 
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Ireland,  and  he  revived  his  old  slander,  that  the  Con- 
federates aimed  to  effect  a  total  separation  from 
England  by  social  disorganisation — ^a  charge  as  untrue 
of  the  Confederate  leaders  now  as  when  it  was  first 
uttered. 

On  Monday,  the  1 9th  of  March,  an  open-air  meeting 
was  held  near  the  North  Wall,  at  which  an  address  from 
the  citizens  of  Dublin  to  the  new  Republic  was  adopted, 
and  llichard  O'Gorman  and  John  Dillon  were  authorised 
to  carry  it  to  Paris. 

Lord  Clarendon's  watchfulness  was  vigilant,  but 
nervous  and  hysterical.  He  manifestly  believed  that 
the  moderation  of  the  Confederate  leaders  was  merely  a 
mask  to  cover  their  secret  designs,  and  that  Mitchel's 
signal  for  immediate  action  disclosed  the  real  intentions 
of  the  party.  His  spies  must  have  performed  their 
functions  imperfectly,  for  he  was  quite  persuaded  that 
St.  Patrick's  day  was  fixed  for  a  general  insurrection. 
Throughout  the  day  the  troops  were  ready  for  a  sally  on 
the  first  signal.  Warning  was  sent  to  the  institution 
supposed  to  be  in  danger.  The  College  was  made  a 
cavalry  barracks  for  the  occasion,  and  the  students 
stimulated  to  fierce  hostility  against  the  Confederates. 
The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  retained  their 
officers  under  arms  all  night,  and  kept  them  up  to  the 
fighting  pitch  with  good  living.  Double  patrols  of 
police  on  foot  and  horse  were  abroad  day  and  night,  and 
rockets  were  ready  to  announce  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  For  this  special  alarm  there  was  no  ground 
whatever ;  no  rising  was  meditated  on  that  occasion,  but 
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as  there  was  a  constant  downfall  of  rain  all  day  and 
night,  it  was  believed  in  the  Castle  that  the  inhospitable 
elements  had  arrested  the  movement. 

"When  the  occasion  passed  without  an  esploston,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  ordered  the  prosecution  of  O'Brien  and 
Member  for  their  speeches  at  the  late  meeting,  and  of 
Mitcbel  for  articles  in  his  newspaper.  A  prosecution 
for  seditious  libel,  puiiishahle  in  tase  of  conviction  by  a 
short  imprisonment,  looked  ridiculous  at  a  time  when 
every  continental  mail  brought  news  of  successful  revo- 
lution, and  in  great  cities  like  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Milan,  the  soldier  turned  his  back  on  the  burgher.  The 
prosecuted  Confederates  gave  bail  immediately,  and  the 
members  of  the  deputation  prepared  to  set  out  on  their 
mission.  A  notable  fact  enables  us  to  measure  the 
iniirrli  i>f  opinion  in  the  four  weeks  since  the  flight  of 
Liiuis  I'liilippe.  Maurice  and  John  O'Connell  appeared 
^it  the  police-oilice  to  tender  themselves  as  sureties  for 
< '  Brii'n  and  Meiigber.  To  have  accepted  their  services 
wimld  have  been  discreet  at  a  time  when  reunion  was  so 
niiii'h  desired;  but  the  sureties  already'  in  attendance 
iiKji'itiil  to  licinj^  set  aside,  and  the  opportunity  wa.s 
h,-t. 

<J'ISrit-u  undertook  the  mission  to  Paris  under  a  sense 
lit  duty  wliii'li  wa.s  sorely  tried.  There  is  something 
iihIjIc  and  touching'  in  the  picture  of  this  gentleman 
-  wlio  thiiuijht  tlic  LMUse  was  in  grave  danger  of  being 
df>troyed  Ity  vioh'nei\  with  wliicli  lie  had  no  sympathy 
--  [Kitiently  I:ib<Mii-iiig  to  steer  it  between  the  sandbanks 
;iiid  suri'es.     "  We  need,"'  he  wrote  to  me,  from  Londoft, 
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''  caution  and  prudence ;  I  do  not  want  cowardice  or 
hesitation."  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  complained 
tliat  his  power  of  usefulness  was  being  undermined : — 

"I  find  myself  connected,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  view 
lhinf>'s  at  a  distance,  with  the  proceedings  of  Mitchel,  who  is 
regarded  as  a  ^  bloodthirsty  villain  '  by  many  who  do  not  know 
liis  good  qualities.  As  regards  myself,  painful  as  is  this  cireum- 
stanee,  I  am  contented  to  endure  it ;  but  I  cannot,  without  the 
deepest  re^^ret,  j)erceive  the  injury  he  has  done  and  is  daily  doinij 
to  the  cause  of  llej)eal.  It  is  because  I  fear  that  he  will  ruin 
the  Confederation  that  I  now  write  earnestly  to  exhort  you  not 
to  allow  him  to  plunge  it  into  new  difficulties.  I  greatly  fear 
that  his  connection  with  the  proposal  for  a  National  Guard  will 
tend  to  defeat  and  disparage  this  suggestion,  which  would 
otherwise  have  found  favour  with  men  of  all  classes.  I  hoyHi  to 
start  to-morrow  for  Paris. '^"^ 

The  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  awaken 
sympathy  for  Ireland.  They  were  not  authorised  to 
negotiate  an  invasion,  or  even  to  solicit  arms  or  officers 
from  the  Provisional  Government.  They  would  not 
have  placed  Ireland  under  the  feet  of  France  any  more 
than  under  the  feet  of  England.  They  believed,  in  the 
language  of  Davis,  that 

'^  A  nation  freed  by  outward  aid  is  but  a  corpse  by  wanton 
science 
Convulsed  like  life,  then  (lung  to  fade;  the  life  itself  is 
self-reliance.'^ 

J}ut  what  England  did  for  Flanders,  what  Holland  did  for 
England,  what  France  did  for  America,  France  might 

*  Xdtion  Corrospoudenco.     O'Brien   to   Duffy,  24,  Lower   Belgravo 

i^iroGi,  Loudon,  Marcli  24,  '48. 
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have  done  for  Ireland — permit  and  encourage  individual 
citizens  to  come  to  her  aid.  And  this  is  what  they 
expected* 

When  they  arrived  in  Paris  they  found  the  young 
Republic  already  in  serious  danger  from  the  exactions  of 
the  Communists.  The  Red  Republican  insurrection, 
which  exploded  a  couple  of  months  later,  was  already  in 
I'ltrmentation  ;  and  the  Provisional  Government,  instead 
of  coming  to  the  aid  of  struggling  nationalities,  had 
enough  to  do  to  preserve  its  own  existence.  ]iat  the 
democratic  section,  led  by  Ledru  Rollin,  insisted  that 
their  danger  sprung  from  timidity  and  egotism — that  a 
chief  function  of  the  Republic  was  to  diffuse  popular 
liberty,  and  that  to  help  effectually  a  people  in  the 
position  of  the  Irish  was  the  way  to  consolidate  the 
ll.'piiblic.  After  >ome  delay,  caused  by  these  internal 
ilillic-ultius,  a  day  was  iixed  for  the  reception  of  the  Irish 
ik'k'gatcs.  Lord  AVallscourt,  Martin  MacDermott,  who 
iflirrsf'iited  the  .Xnfiou  in  Paris,  and  Professor  Leonard, 
aii'niiijiaiiied  tliein.  One  of  the  deputation  furnished 
tins  ])ictiire  of  the  orator  wlio  was  then  a  subject  of 
illt^■r^■^t  thrunghuut  Europe:— 

■■  Ih»  t'jL'i'  is  tliLii,  }iis  rirchi'iul  hii^'h,  square,  aiid  sharp;  his 
.  vi-  ;iit'  iV.uAi,  atiil  with  ii  ciTliiiii  subdued  brilliancy,  as  if  the 
111.;   whuh  Mi[i|ilii'd  it  \\:m  ivmutt;  and  deep;  his  li|>s  are  thin, 

-[..■.ikiiii;'   i-.->iiKr,  but    iiiil  ]):i.s<it>ii.      Like  his  j)oe[iis,  his  faue  is 

*  I,ii]ii;irtiu.'.  iti  }ii-  ■■  lli-lory  iif  III.'  R.'viaiitioii  of  IRtK,"  dfscriheH  tliom 
:i-  }i:niiii;  miui.'1ii  .inn.-  Inii  in  i Ills  In-  wan  wrong,  nod  I  am  assuivd  fliut 
hr  ^iilp-r(|iii  iilly  :i>'kii(pii-|i'il:;ivl  Ills  iTriir  "  L' AaijUlerre  n'  altetidait  pas 
■ir-  r  •ii'iiiiA  i/.-  f:-lliril"il-'  III  r-'ri:iitiiiii  qiiK  feruit  luimartine  aux  inaurg-!» 
Irhi.fl.ii:!  I"iili«  ■!■•  lJ:i>,hn  )"ii'r  vrnir  dtmander  des  eaconragemenh  et 
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full  of  subdued  melancholy.  When  he  speaks  his  coloured  words 
seem  rather  to  shine  with  intellect  than  to  throb  with  passion. 
In  fact,  although  his  movement  is  animated  and  appropriate^  his 
face,  his  eyes,  his  words  are  spiritual,  but  passionless.  His 
oratory  is  a  spoken  meditation. '' 

Lamartine*s  answer  was  a  great  disappointment, 
and  some  of  the  delegates  were  persuaded  that  after 
it  was  read  to  them  it  was  further  modified ;  for  the 
version  printed  in  the  Moniteur  was  less  satisfactory 
than  the  one  read  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  is 
believed  to  have  said,  with  peculiar  significance,  "Zrt 
politique  impose  un  sceau  sur  les  levreSy  mats  nos  cceurs  ne 
hatfont  pm  vioins pour  Vlrlande^ 

We  now  know  that  Lord  Normanbj  was  instructed 
to  warn  him  that  if  he  encouraged  agitation  within  the 
British  Empire,  it  might  be  necessary  to  vnthdraw  the 
Embassy.*  His  answer,  as  printed,  suggests  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  modified  to  evade  this  danger.  It 
begins  with  sonorous  platitudes  on  the  transcendental 
ideas  which  the  Republic  represented,  and  suddenly 
drops  down  to  the  timorous  policy  of  Louis  Philippe. 
France — this  was  the  upshot — had  infinite  goodwill  to 
Ireland,  but  she  could  not  interfere  with  the  internal 
afhiirs  of  the  British  Empire.f  This  answer  received  a 
distinction  of  which  it  was  worthy,  but  which  had  not 
before  been  accorded  to  any  of  the  State  papers  of  a 

*  Lottor  dated  "Foreign  Office,  March  2i;— "Life  of  Lord  Pal- 
iiierston,"  by  Mr.  Evelyu  ^hlej-. 

t  Lord  Nonnaiiby  was  naturally  directed  to  thank  Lamartine  "  for  his 
haiidsonio  and  friendly  conduct  about  the  Irish  deputation.** — ^Mr.  Evelyn 
Ashley's  "Life  of  Lord  Palmerston." 
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Republic  r  it  was  reprinted  by  the  British  Government, 
and  posted  on  all  the  police-stations  in  Ireland. 

The  deputation  had  interviews  later  with  Ledru 
Roliin  and  Louis  Blanc,  who  were  less  cautious  and 
diplomatic*  They  afterwards  made  a  round  of  the 
popular  clubs,  but  neither  addressed  any  of  them  nor 
announced  themselves  as  the  Irish  delegates.  They 
visited  the  Irish  College,  and  were  courteously  received 
by  the  President  and  profe.'jsors.    One  of  them  t  says : — - 

"  On  leaving  the  colloge  the  students,  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred,  surrounded  them,  and  greeted  them  with  cheers  such 
an  were  rarely  heard  even  in  that  era  o£  popular  enthusiasm. 
O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  O'Gorniau  addressed  a  few  words  to 
them  ;  O'Gorman  particularly  touched  tlicm.  The  fine  young 
ftllows.  moBt  of  whom  are  now  prelates  or  priests,  flung  up  their 
lajis  with  riiii^ini:;  cheers.  But  the  President,  Dr.  McSwiney, 
(lid  lint  shiirc  fhfir  t'nlhiisi:ism.  Several  of  the  students  wore 
fcn-iired,  :iiid  sevi'n  or  ei<fht  of  the  most  conspicuous  (one  of 
wlintn    is  now   an  jirdihishop),  were  under  menace  of  expulsion 


<  t'(i(iriiian  and  Eugene  O'Reilly  remained  in  Paris 
uftiT  the  deputatiijii  left.  O'Brien  wished  them  to 
learn,  in  that  great  school  of  popular  warfare,  the  prompt 
di><.'i]iliiie  of  new  levies,  and  the  rough-and-ready  organi- 
^ati^)n  of  insurgent  forces,  and  they  applied  themselves 
>tr;idily  til  this  task.  They  were  under  arms,  I  am 
;i>siiri'd  by  Jlr.  Jji'iiiiard,  with  the  corps  of  the  National 

■  I,iini-  ISIjiiii'  iifdrwiiriU  t.ilii  m.>  In  L.iii<W  his  view  (.f  the  Hitnation. 
vv}ii.-li  ivji-  ri  i'liar:ii'ri'ri-li<>  oiii>  ;  "  Iriwli  politifH  were  ill  tUe  hands  of 
[irii  sis.  ninl   iviil]  [l^il'^^-  \W  |>iirty  i>f  the  Revoluljun  poulU  transact   no 
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Guai'd  to  which  he  belonged,  on  the  night  of  April  the 
1  Gth,  when  an  insurrection  of  the  Ked  Eepublicans  was 
expected.** 

During  the  absence  of  O'Brien,  the  prosecution  of 
the  Confederates  was  met  by  the  Council  in  a  manner 
designed  and  well-calculated  to  keep  the  public  spirit  at 
a  high  pitch.  An  extraordinary  meeting  was  called, 
which  commanded  an  immense  attendance.  The 
strongest  passages  in  the  speeches  w^ere  deliberately 
read  and  re- affirmed  by  the  speakers,  and  a  resolution 
Avas  passed  adopting  the  sentiments,  and  ordering  the 
prosecuted  speeches  to  be  printed  and  circulated  through- 
out the  island.  This  duty  was  entrusted  to  O'Gorman 
and  me.  Ireland,  he  said,  had  been  robbed  of  many 
rights,  but  one  right  remained — ^the  right  before  wliich 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Bourbons  had  fled,  and  the  Haps- 
burgs  were  flying — the  right  of  resistance.  Mitchel, 
Iteilly,  and  Doheny  also  spoke,  advocating  a  National 
Guard  and  speedy  armament.  Mr.  Mitchel  did  not 
think  the  people  ought  to  have  waited  for  continental 
revolutions ;  nothing  which  had  occurred  in  Europe  had 

*  Mr.  Loouartl  is  the  chief  actor  in  a  story  as  good  in  lis  way,  I  think. 
as  niiythiiip:  in  Lever,  or  in  tiie  whole  range  of  Irish  comedy.  Aft«r  a 
cjTtairi  intiuiaey  with  a  well-known  Irish  rt»fugee,  he  considered  he  had 
received  grounds  of  oft'ence,  and  renounced  the  gentleman's  acquaintance. 
declaring  that  henceforth  they  must  l)C  strangers.  Calling  shortly  after- 
wards on  anotlu'r  Irish  friend  in  Paris,  whom  for  the  purj)OHe  of  this  stor}* 
1  will  name  O'Neill,  the  dcKjr  of  the  apjmHtment  hapiwncd  tx>  he  o]:teuea 
hy  the  refugee  in  (fuestion.  Mr.  Lecmard  l(K>ked  at  mm  courteously  for  a 
momtMit,  as  (me  does  with  a  stranger,  and  then,  raising  his  hat,  demaudt^l 
of  his  ex-acquaintance : — '*  Monsiturj  est-ce  ici  que  deineure  un  Irlandaiis 
qui  fie  iiomme  O'Neill/'"'  The  amazed  refugee  answered  in  English  that 
Mr.  O'Neill  was  not  at  home.  * '  Jfo7iif iVwr,"  rejoimnl  Leonard,  "  voultz- 
rous  biin  nvoir  la  bonfc  de  lui  donner  cette  carte  /  Monsieur,  fai  Vhanntrur 
dc  vous  {iuluer  /''  and  he  marched  away  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 
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altered  his  mind  a  hair's-breadth.  In  conclusion,  be 
aQDounced  that  he  would  be  content  with  nothing  short 
of  an  Irish  Republic ;  an  addition  to  his  programme 
to  which  continental  revolution  was  not  altogether  a 
stranger.  The  Pilot  announced  that  Dufl'y,  O'Gorman, 
and  Doheny  were  about  to  be  prosecuted  for  the 
speeches  o£  that  evening,  bat  Lord  Clarendon  had 
prosecutions  enough  on  hand  lur  the  moment. 

The  state  of  opinion  in  a  civilised  country  may  be 
gauged  by  the  number,  character,  and  distribution  of 
the  public  journals.  The  Whig  Government  repre- 
sented so  small  a  ijectiou  of  opinion  in  Ireland  that  it 
was  supported  by  only  one  newspaper  iu  Dublin,  and 
that  one,  it  afterwards  appeared  in  evidence,  was  subsi- 
dised out  of  the  Secret  Service  money.  In  such  a  case 
the  L(jrd-Li(-utcuant  might  naturally  seek  fur  any 
iKjuuitniblc  lu'lp  available  ;  hut  he  sought  help  which 
was  dlshunoiirable,  and  paid  a  heavy  mulct  iu  reputation 
and  iiilhiniCL'.  There  was  a  newspaper  in  Dublin  named 
lln'  Jfiirhl,  living  by  black-mail  extorted  from  the  weak 
and  the  criminal,  and  by  all  the  base  arts  with  whicli 
the  Sii filial  in  Loiidun  had  made  meu  familiar.  Its 
(.■Ininictcr  was  so  well  known  that  the  editor  had  been 
iitnvicli'd  and  sent  to  gaol  for  attempting  to  obtain 
lui-li-niuni'v.  With  this  piTsou,  whom  the  crown  counsel 
^Ll't).-r\vard>  drscribi.-d  as  "  a  liang-dog  looking  wretch," 
an  ■■  a.-sassiii  uf  character,"  and  "  one  of  the  hiisest  of 
mankind,"  Lord  Clanoidnii  entered  into  personal  nego- 
tiations. Ill'  admitted  liini  to  confidential  interviews, 
L,Mvc  him  money,   and    furnished    him  with    hints  for 
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turning  French  politics  to  account,  in  assailing  the 
Young  Irelanders,  in  articles  afterwards  quoted  in 
England  as  the  testimony  of  an  impartial  writer.  It 
was  an  office  almost  as  infamous  as  that  of  a  procurer 
of  the  Stuarts,  or  a  poisoner  of  the  Medici ;  but  the 
writer's  character  rendered  his  slanders  so  innocuous  in 
Ireland,  that  there  will  not  be  found  in  the  national 
journals  the  slightest  answer  to  them  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  employment.* 

But  to  manufacture  public  opinion  for  consumption 
in  England  was  work  too  important  to  entrust  to  a 
single  agent.  Several  were  engaged.  One  member  of 
the  Confederation  consented  to  sell  himself  to  the  Castle, 
and  he  was  employed  furnishing  letters  to  the  Evening 
Post  caricaturing  the  Confederate  leaders.  Dr.  Cooke 
Taylor,  who  had  been  found  a  serv-iceable  journalist  in 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  movement,  was  recommended  to 
Lord  Clarendon  by  his  brother,  and  undertook  to  de- 
monstrate the  absurdity  of  his  native  country  expecting 

*  The  facts  got  disclosed  in  an  action  which  Mr.  James  Birch,  the 
editor  iu  question,  t^x)k  against  Sir  William  Somenillc,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tin', under  cliaracteristic  circumstances.  He  got  ahout  a  thousand  pounds 
from  Lord  Clarendon  for  his  honourable  services  while  they  were  being 
rendered,  but  tliis  did  not  content  him.  He  wanted  an  appointment,  ana 
pestered  ever}^  member  of  the  Government  in  succession  to  do  him  what 
he  called  justice.  He  complained  bitterly  that  they  had  recently  given 
appointments,  or  promise  of  aj)pointments,  to  young  Dan  O'Connell,  and 
to  tli(»  Secretary  of  the  O'Coimell  tribute,  who  could  not  render  any  services 
comparable  to  Ills.  If  an  ajijKnntment  was  not  to  be  had,  he  must  at  least 
liavt'  more  money,  on  pain  of  dangerous  disclosures.  In  November,  1856, 
Lord  Clarendon  bouglit  him  off  with  hush-money  to  the  extent  of  £2,00U, 
and  received  in  return  his  private  corresjx)ndence  with  this  agreeable 
juTson.  Just  a  year  later.  Birch  took  an  action  against  the  Chiei  Secre- 
tary for  work  and  la})our  done,  the  work  and  labour  being  the  same  service 
for  which  he  had  been  alrea<ly  paid.  The  jury  gave  lum  a  nominal  verdict. 
He  was  shortly  after  convietecl  of  a  libel  on  a  lady,  and  disappeared  from 
Ireland,  his  paper  having  long  before  become  extinct.J 
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the  control  of  her  own  affairs.  Similar  aid  was  souglit 
right  and  left.  A  Conservative  barrister,  of  some  lite- 
rary gifts,  was  employed  to  fabricate  plausible  pamphlets 
justifying  jury-packing  and  aiarraiug  the  fears  of  Pro- 
testant Nationalists.  At  the  same  time  a  "  Sincere 
Friend "  remonstrated  with  farmers  (in  a  brochure 
issued  by  Mr.  Thorn,  the  Government  printer)  for  not 
consulting  the  clergy  before  engaging  in  political  or 
agrarian  societies.  If  they  followed  the  advice  of  the 
clergy  their  "  sincere  friend  "  (in  the  Castle)  was  confi- 
dent they  would  be  right  and  safe.  In  short,  a  shower 
of  little  lying  pamphlets  fell  on  hamlet  and  farmhouse 
like  the  plague  of  frogs  on  the  exiles  of  Israel. 

But  hiring  Mr.  Birch  was  not  the  basest  expedient 
employed  in  thp  interest  of  loyalty  and  order.  By  a 
luijipy  accident  a  circumstance  became  public  which 
illustrates  the  system  pursued  in  the  Castle  in  a  signifi- 
cant manuer.  A  man  named  Kirwan,  who  had  been  a 
diimostic  servant,  called  on  Hj'laud,  a  blacksmith,  and 
ri'(|uested  him  to  make  him  half-a-dozen  pike-heads  ;  got 
thfin,  and  paid  for  tliem  by  instalments,  like  a  struggling 
patriut.  But  during  these  proceedings  some  cautious 
Xatiunalists  watched  the  pikeman  home,  and  traced  him 
to  till'  Lower  Castle  Yard,  where  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  I'olice  had  his  quarters.  0»  this  discovery,  it  was 
resolved  to  turn  tlie  tables  by  prosecuting  him.  He  was 
bnmght  to  the  district  police-office,*  and  as  he  was  pro- 
bably unaware  that  he  had  been  detected,  he  still  posed 
as  a  patriot.     AVhen  he  was  asked  what  he  wanted  with 

•  April  4tli.  lyiS.     Tom  Arkins  was  the  proatvutor. 
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the  weapons,  lie  replied,  "  to  use  them  in  the  coming 
year."  Under  the  law,  as  it  then  existed,  it  was  not  an 
offence,  except  in  a  proclaimed  district,  to  make  or  possess 
pikes;  and  the  prosecution  would  have  failed  but  for 
this  mnladroU  answer.  As  the  police-office  was  crowded 
with  citizens  who  knew  how  to  make  themselves  heard, 
the  magistrate  had  no  choice  but  to  commit  him  for 
trial.  His  lodgings  were  searched,  and  among  his  pos- 
sessions were  found  instructions  for  making  barricades 
and  the  insignia  of  an  Orange  society  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Mr.  Kir  wan  was  on  the  high-road  to  trans- 
portation, when  Colonel  Browne,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Police  claimed  him  as  one  of  his  hired  spies. 

Against  all  difficulties  the  Confederates  made  steady 
way.  The  desire  for  the  union  which  they  demanded 
exhibited  itself  in  the  provinces,  in  clubs,  and  conferences 
of  United  Repealers.  Lord  Miltown  joined  the  Repeal 
Association,  in  order,  he  said,  to  promote  a  reunion  of 
the  party.  The  Young  Irelanders  were,  in  his  opinion, 
right  in  the  abstract  about  Moral  Force,  but  wrong  in 
the  application  of  the  principle  to  Ireland ;  they  were 
altogether  right,  however,  in  forbidding  the  Association 
being  made  a  stepping-stone  to  office.  Mr.  Thomas 
(lalwey,  a  respectable  barrister,  who  had  taken  little 
part  hitherto,  directly  recommended  the  Council  of 
Three  Hundred  as  the  best  solution  of  all  difficulties ; 
and  it  was  at  length  authoritatively  announced  that  the 
Old  Irelanders  would  concur  in  this  measure.*     There 

*  '*  Wo  fool  niimixcd  gratification  at  being  enabled  to  announce  that 
already  the  Repeal  Association  has  taken  a  decided  step  towarda  the  ac- 
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were  a  Few  notable  recruits  to  the  Confederation  from 
the  gentry  and  professional  classes."  In  England  tlie 
new  strength  and  purpose  of  the  movement  was  recog- 
nised. The  Times  considered  Repeal  a  "  dt-bateable 
subject;  "  the  Dail^  News  suggested  that  "  this  was  not 
the  time  to  make  Ireland  the  one  great  exception  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  and  the  world  ; "  and  the  Morninff 
Chronicle  declared  that  if  the  priests  joined  with  the 
people,  the  English  Government  in  Ireland  was  at  an 
end.  It  was  recognised  as  a  curious  evidence  of  the 
transition  opinion  was  undergoing  when  Chambers' 
Journal  mooted  the  question  of  a  Federal  Union,  not  for 
Ireland,  but  for  Scotland.  The  DabUn  Evpnivg  Mail 
proposed  the  same  measure,  wnth  the  occasional  residence 
of  the  Queen,  as  a  compromise  in  Ireland.  One  of 
tilt'  keenest  observers  on  the  public  stage,  still  un- 
fi'ttered  by  the  responsibilities  of  office,  is  said  to  have 
ili'clared  that  if  the  movement  were  as  formidable  a.s  it 
j>nife>s.>d  to  be,  a  revolution  was  virtually  accomplished 
ill  Irrland.f     Even  Mr.  John  O'Connell  was  mesmerised 

iii:ii]>li.^liiin'Til  iif  wlint  imw  lim  Wromi'  X\\f.  nationiil  desire  -tho  /orniHtinii 
111"  i\  irri'itt  Nntiniml  Cuuiii'il,  coiii|irisiTn,'flie  ini^u who  rupri'MMit  the  iiiteUect, 
til.-  «i-;iltli,  ntiil  the  ' ti.lriK-.'  iif  tile  e.mnfrv."— i'rcrtwnji.  Al.ril.  '48. 

•  E-i"'.iiillv  Joliii  M,ili.T.  U.L.,f<inmTfjm,-mb.'r£iir  Wi-iford:  Pro- 
f.— ..r  Si,.ivii-.'>ii,  wlin  f.,rfi!lt.-.l  }iii.  i.fficx'  nf  Fellow  of  Saint  Columlis 
I'.ll-'L'''  liv  jiiiiiiiin:  Mr,  K,  D.  Irelnnd.  Bf(<TWHnlM  Aftoniej-Gpiienil  iu 
111.-  r„l„nv  (,f  Vic^i, .Hn;  Sir  Jhi.u's  Aiidrrsoii ;  Mr.  Stflntc-a  CaMIl;  Mr. 
M..rL'nii. '-"lii'ii.-r  tn  ill.'  Diiblio  C.T]>.irntii)ii ;  Mr.  R<.l>ert  McDowell. 
l'^'^l<l.'lll  uf  III.-  CliiiiiilxT  of  Coiiimereu  iu  Belfast;  Mr.  Uamo  de  Msssay, 
11  L-iiiliioriii  ..f  .iiii-ient  liiii'fl],'«  Hud  i-ousid.'rablo  catafc;  Mr.  Strilch 
Fiill.-r.  iifi->r»'iir.N  -a  luliiixti'r  of  thn  EstHlilMhcd  Chureli ;  and  a  quite 
>i.>l.-il>l.<  iiKiiiU-r  ..t  r.iiiiif  rv  4.ili.'it<>rH  from  North  and  South. 

t  "  Cerl.iiu  it  i*  that  Mr.  Disraeli  «aid  to  Mr.  O'Brieu  in  the  Honse  nf 
r,)iiinioTi!*  that  if  the  orjnmisalioii  were  in  reality  as  forniiilablu  a«  repro- 
>>-iil<'il.  till'  revolution  wan  already  virtually  aecompliaheJ." — Mr.  P.  J. 
.•^ijiyth'B  "Life  of  Ueuerai  Meaghir  " 
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by  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  Pilot  announced  on  his 
behalf  that  *'  if  all  constitutional  safeguards  were  re- 
moved, then  resistance  was  no  longer  a  crime,  but  a 
matter  of  time  and  calculation." 

Close  upon  these  events  came  the  news  that  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  had  abandoned  its  capital  to  the 
burghers,  and  that  the  students  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  preserved  public  order  and  mounted  guard  on  the 
government  offices  and  foreign  embassies.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring realm,  the  strange  congeries  of  states  which 
Frederick  the  Great  by  genius  and  duplicity  had  raised 
to  be  a  powerful  kingdom,  the  people  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  the  Ministry,  a  Burgher  Guard,  and  the 
convocation  of  a  free  Parliament ;  they  raised  barricades, 
died  gallantly  defending  them,  and  got  all  their  de- 
mands conceded.  In  AVurtemberg  the  populace  rose 
against  an  oppressive  aristocracy  with  such  effect  that 
high  mightinesses  and  well-born  lords  had  fled  like  a 
flock  of  screaming  gulls  down  the  Danube.  In  Han- 
over concessions  which  would  content  Ireland  were 
demanded  on  the  alternative  of  immediately  deporting 
the  royal  house  beyond  the  frontier  and  dismissing  them 
to  England. 

The  effect  of  this  news  was  electric.  Immense  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  chief  provincial  cities  for  union 
and  action.  In  Kilkenny  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Council  of  Three  Hundred  was  ordered,  and  four  mem- 
bers, two  from  each  section  of  Repealers,  were  chosen. 
In  Limerick  Dr.  O'Brien,  an  influential  local  clergyman 
who  adhered  to  Conciliation  Hall,  declared  at  a  meeting 
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of  three  thousand  citizens  that  if  the  populace  continued 
their  foolish  hatreds  the  curse  of  the  dead  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  living  would  fall  upon  them.  Galway,  at 
a  meeting  where  the  High  ShprifT  presided,  Clonmel,  and 
Waterford,  followed  these  examples.  In  Dublin  a  Stu- 
dents' club  was  founded  with  a  hundred  members,  who 
w^ere  to  be  so  many  missionaries  of  revolution,  and  a 
Polytechnic  Society,  where  lessons  of  practical  chemistry 
would  be  taught,  primarily  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder.* A  club  of  mercantile  assistants  and  travellers 
followed  ;  young  men  in  confidential  employment  in 
some  of  tlie  principal  houses  in  the  city,  who  proved 
very  serviceable  in  propagating  confederate  opinions 
among  the  commercial  classes. 

There  was  a  noticeable  movement  even  among  the 
social  powers.  Lord  Ffrench  proposed  that  the  Re- 
pealers should  send  a  deputation  to  the  Queen,  to 
represent  that  if  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  of 
"5:2  was  denied,  the  result  would  be  civil  war  and 
probably  Separation.  After  blood  was  shed  the  offer 
of  Jiepeal  would  come  too  late.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  bad  large  Irish  estates,  was  underetood  to  have 
advised  Lord  John  Itussell  that  the  time  was  come  to 
liiake  the  same  concession,  which  had  been  made  by 
Ciiarles  James  Fox.  As  his  proposal  was  probably 
ill  received,  he  afterwards  suggested  that  Peel  should 
be  called  to  power,  in  order  to  make  a  concession  which 


•  The  founders  of  the  Stmlerits'  Club  were  Mesare.  John  SaTage,  R. 
D.  WillHitiLs,  null  Koviti  0"Di)j,'hertj ;  of  the  Folytechoic  Soeie^  Pro- 
fcsiKir  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Ljanx. 
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had  become  essential  to  save  the  country  from  Repub- 
licanism and  Communism. 

But  the  most  welcome  and  encouraging  circumstance 
was  the  formation  of  a  Protestant  Repeal  Association. 
At  length  the  class,  who,  as  we  believed,  alone  were 
wanting  to  ensure  success,  made  a  decisive  move.  The 
leader  of  this  organisation  was  Samuel  Ferguson,  a 
barrister  and  a  man  of  letters.  Ferguson  sprang  from 
the  northern  planters,  and  his  face  bespoke  his  origin — 
not  by  ruggedness  or  sternness,  which  often  characterise 
an  Ulster  man  of  that  race,  but  by  a  certain  simple 
dignity,  and  a  suavity  which  were  manifestly  sincere,  but 
scarcely  genial.  A  deep  perpendicular  brow  and  trans- 
parent eyes  gave  intellectual  nobility  to  an  expression 
which  would  otherwise  be  somewhat  hard.  Grave  and 
slow  of  utterance,  he  looked  like  a  solid  lawyer,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  poet  of  imagination'  so  vivid  that  he  has 
wielded,  as  no  one  since  Ossian  has  done,  the  profuse 
many-coloured  rhetoric  of  the  Celt,  and  in  another 
vein  revelled  in  the  wild  humour  of  Irish  burlesque. 
He  was  a  type  of  the  race  which  gave  Drennan  and 
McCracken  to  Ireland,  and  has  recently  given  a 
successful  Lord  Chancellor  and  a  successful  diplomatist 
to  the  service  of  England. 

The  animus  of  this  movement  was  typified  by  a 
single  sentence,  in  which  Ferguson  expresses  a  senti- 
ment which  the  best  men  of  his  class  would  have 
echoed : — 

'*  God  forbid  that  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  should  be  shed  in 
vindicating'  any  Irish  right  unless  the  Irish  people  be  unanimous. 
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And  if  you  would  make  them  unanimous,  respect  tlie  opinion  of 
your  neighboure,  and  seek  nc*  by  terrorism  to  compel  any 
man  to  come  into  your  runks,  till  Lis  ovvn  convictions  assure  him 
he  ou^ht  to  do  bo." 

His  speech  was  worthy  of  an  Irish  gentleman ;  a 
class  of  which  he  was  a  fitting  type.  He  spoke  of  the 
moral  loss  the  Uciou  had  inflicted  in  lowering  the  tonu 
of  society,  and  of  the  misenible,  degraded  representa- 
tives a  divided  nation  sent  to  London  to  present  the 
national  demand — men  who  not  only  did  not  represent 
the  property,  but  did  not  represent  the  intelligence  or 
public  spirit  of  the  country.  It  was  his  conviction 
that  if  Ireland  had  had  a  local  legislator  in  1847, 
money  would  have  been  fairly  raised  from  the  whole 
community,  which  would  have  saved  the  lives  lost  by 
the  iiiisiiiunagcmcnt  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  AVhat- 
ever  a  <^entleiiiau  of  spirit,  education,  or  honourable 
aiiibitidu,  thought  best  worth  living  for,  had  gradually 
Im'1'11  withdrawn  from  Ireland.  As  far  as  concerned 
f-iiL,'Iiiiid  and  the  Colonial  Empire  she  had  created,  he 
s;nd  ci>rdially,  "  liule  Britannia;"  but  Ireland  was  not 
a  f()I(iny  of  Great  Britaiu,  but  an  ancient  kingdom, 
ciititli'd  to  its  distinct  nationality,  and  determined  to 
havi-  it. 

A  great  rally  was  made  for  the  new  organisation. 
'I'liosi.'  who  were  accustomed  to  lead  what  is  called  Pro- 
ti'-laiit  (ipitiioii  in  Parliament,  the  pulpit,  and  public 
;illairs,  wtTc  apjicaled  to  by  eminent  men  and  women  of 
llit-ir  own  creed  to  declare  themselves  Nationalists,  A 
lew  wavered,  still  fewer  consented ;  the  bulk  of  them 
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could  not  bring  themselves  to  trust  the  poor  people, 
wlio  have  so  often  shown  themselves  generous  and 
magnanimous.  They  feared  that  Popery  would  retaliate 
the  wrongs  it  had  endured.*  But  among  the  middle 
class,  and  the  more  educated  and  intelligent  of  the 
class  living  on  daily  wages,  there  were  numerous 
recruits,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  natural  triumph  to  the 
Confederates.! 

Opposition  to  Eepublicanism  was  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment among  these  Nationalists.  They  sent  deputations 
to  the  North,  and  produced  a  visible  eflfect.  The  Tenant- 
Eight  Association  of  Lurgan — a  peculiarly  Orange 
district — adopted  a  petition  for  a  native  Parliament,  and 
even  among  Mr.  Gregg's  Protestant  operatives  in 
Dublin  a  similar  motion  was  defeated  with  difficulty. 
They  afterwards  held  meetings  in  Drogheda  and  Belfast. 
It  was  a  symptom  of  their  progress  that  nine-and-twenty 
Orangemen  w^re  expelled  from  their  lodges  in  Antrim 
for  disobeying  an  order  which  forbade  them  to  consort 
with  Eepealers,  "  whether  Papist  or  Protestant." 

Each  day  brought  some  fresh  and  signal  evidence  of 

*  Tlic  man  who  oxerciscd  the  widest  influence  over  Protostant  opinion 
at  that  time  wrote  to  u  lady  :  **  Your  friend  Duffy  is  no  bigot,  but  he  most 
know  well  tliat  lie  could  not  find  ten  men  of  his  own  creed  in  Ireland  who 
would  be  as  tolerant  as  himself.  He  may  be  enthusiast  enough  to  believe 
it  possible  that  he  and  his  handful  of  allies  could  protect  relicrious  liberty 
in  a  parliament  of  i>riest-select^^d  members,  but  it  is  the  dream  of  &u 
enthusiast.     He  and  his  friends  would  be  the  first  victims." 

t  *•  Tlie  Protest^iiit  Repeal  Association  promises  to  be  formidable,  and 
Ferguson's  memorial  also.  The  latter  was  produced  for  the  first  time  at 
Lord  Cloueurry's,  where  a  few  of  the  Council— among  others,  Mitchel  and 
I — were  asked  io  dine  and  consider  it.  If  Mr.  MonseU,  Mr.  De  Vere,  and 
y(mr  friends  took  it  up.  we  might  bo  saved  from  war,  and  its  unknown 
residts.  The  Government  could  not  resist  such  a  movement,  backed  by 
ours."— Duffy  to  O'Brien.    Cahirmoyle  Correspondence. 
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progress.  Two  priests,  who,  it  was  hoped,  represented 
a  large  reserve  of  opinion,  declared  for  a  revolution, 
provided  it  were  made  with  discretion  and  honour. 
Father  Bermingham  *  advised  the  people  on  the  conduct 
necessary  at  such  a  crisis.  Let  them  make  their  peace 
with  God,  and  be  prepared  to  die  if  necessary.  Let  them 
arm  quietly ;  nothing  sliould  tempt  thera  to  premature 
action.  But  when  tbeir  liberties  were  invaded,  not  two 
Or  three  counties  sliould  rise,  but  the  whole  people 
as  one  man.  There  unglit  to  be  nothing  sectarian  in  the 
movement.  If  Repeal  was  to  create  Catholic  ascendency 
he  would  reject  it.  Irishmen  of  all  classes  ought  to  be 
invited  to  join  in  obtaining,  or  making,  the  changes 
desired.  The  Irish  people  had  no  disloyal  feelings  to 
the  Queen,  but  they  could  no  lonfjer  endure  the 
system  which  her  starvation  ministry  inflicted.  Father 
lluglu's.t  in  a  letter  to  the  Premier,  declared  that  every 
day  made  it  clearer  that  if  a  contest  was  forced  on 
the  country  the  priests  would  take  part  with  the  people. 
Out  uf  two  thousand  parishes,  fifteen  hundred  would 
pmhably  furnisli  a  national  guard  of  from  500  to  1,000 
each.  Tlie  Constabulary  and  the  Irish  soldiers  would 
remenilKT  that  they  and  their  families  must  live  in  the 
country  when  the  contest  was  over,  and  that  the  obhga- 
tion  of  subjects  and  sovereigns  was  reciprocal.  Subrais- 
sitm  which  surrendered  the  liberty  of  a  nation  was 
fujuined  bv  no  law  of  national  morality. 

To  keep  the  tune  of  the  Confederation  in  harmony 
with  the  o])inion  of  reasonable  men  was  an  object  never 

*  RP,  uC  linrris  CKniif.  .  t  P-P-  Claremorris. 
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lost  sight  of;  but  it  was  a  difficult  task  in  an  era 
of  extravagant  hopes  and  extravagant  promises.  At 
a  meeting  in  the  beginning  of  April,  Dillon  directed 
public  attention  anew  to  our  actual  aims.  There  were 
Eepublicans  in  the  Confederation,  but  they  ought 
clearly  to  understand  that  the  object  of  that  body  was 
not  the  establishment  of  a  Republic,  but  the  Legislative 
Independence  of  Ireland  ;  nor  was  its  policy  agrarian 
insurrection,  but  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Three 
Hundred  to  represent  the  entire  nation,  and  armament 
was  recommended  that  the  people  might  be  in  a  position 
to  defend  their  rights  from  aggression.  Mr.  John 
O'Hagan,  in  the  only  public  speech  he  delivered  in  that 
era,  seconded  Dillon's  purpose.  He  moved  a  resolution 
repudiating  the  statement  of  Lord  John  Russell  that 
the  Confederation  promoted  social  disorder,  or  desired 
violent  separation  from  England.  Their  aim  was  the 
Legislative  Independence  of  Ireland,  and  thereby  the 
attainment  of  social  order,  and  they  desired  that  such 
independence  might  be  attained,  if  possible,  without 
war.  For  his  part,  he  advocated  this  policy,  because  he 
detested  anarchy  from  his  soul.  But  starvation,  rack 
rents  and  eviction,  the  absence  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, a  government  without  root  or  base  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  was  not  social  order.  The  bloody 
three-act  tragedy  so  often  performed  in  this  unhappy 
country — the  peasant  flung  out  to  perish  by  the  wayside, 
the  landlord  murdered,  and  the  assassin  dying  on  a 
gibbet — was  not  order  but  anarchy. 

Men  who  remember  nothing  of  the  era,  except  its 
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failures,  will  find  it  difBcult  to  comprehend  bow  rapidly 
circumstances  were  now  creating  the  decisive  public 
opinion,  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  rulers  to  submit. 
The  fervour  and  intrepidity  which  Mr.  Mitcbel  brought 
to  the  cause  contributed  a  liberal  share  to  this  result, 
but  more  than  any  one  he  rendered  success  at  first 
diflScult,  and  finally  impossible.  The  plan  on  which 
O'Brien  relied  was  constantly  disparaged  and  ridiculed 
in  the  Uniled  Irishman.  Dillon  and  I  were  assailed  for 
teaching  what  he  himself  had  habitually  taught  up  to 
the  coming  of  Lalor.  He  forgot  the  studious  fairness 
which  had  been  the  practice  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  permitted  things  to  be  done  on  his 
behalf  as  indefensible  as  any  which  Mr.  John  O'Connell 
had  sanctioned  in  Conciliation  Hall.  I  was  charged  over 
and  over  again,  by  correspondents  of  bis  paper,  with 
having  committed  offences  against  democracy  in  the 
.\<i/ion,  which  h;id  been  his  own  individual  acts,  not 
mine.  Alter  parting  from  me  with  professions  of 
aiiVction  and  respect,  his  tone  became  bitterer  and 
bitterer  without  any  provocation,  without  any  intel- 
ligible reason  indeed,  unless  it  be  that  in  the  high 
noon  of  bis  popularity  he  felt  my  presence  a  memento 
of  much  which  he  wislied  to  forget.  It  signified  with- 
out a  spoken  word — -"  This  policy  which  has  suddenly 
become  so  ])opular  is  not  yours  the  least  in  the  world ; 
anil  tlie  author  of  it  is  furious  at  the  imposture  of 
calling  It  your.-^."  * 

•  It  \>  w.)  {Kihifiil  t')  criliriw  (}»'  dead,  who  cannot  drfenU  thomsdfes. 
thnt  I  iiri'f.'r  t.i  siiRit  iiiju»lii'<'.  But  I  published  in  1851  &  ■'  Letter  l« 
Ji.hn   Miti'hil,"    irit'niaiin;  his   Jail   Journal,  which    he   Answered  with 
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Mitchel  has  always  had  followers  and  partisans  who 
loved  his  boldness  and  persistence  so  well  that  they 
recognised  no  deficiency  in  his  nature.  They  are 
accustomed  to  place  him  in  the  hierarchy  of  Irish 
patriotism  in  the  same  line  with  Tone  and  Davis.  But 
no  two  men,  honestly  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  were  ever 
more  essentially  dissimilar  than  Thomas  Davis  and  John 
Mitchel.  The  difierence  between  them  was  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  difference  between  Washington  and  JeflFerson, 
or  between  Mirabeau  and  Robespierre.  One  was  a 
statesman  full  of  resources,  circumspect,  accustomed  to 
look  behind  and  before  ;  the  other  was  simply  a  tribune 
of  the  people  who  passionately  demanded  the  peoples' 
rights.  Their  animating  motive  was  far  from  being 
identical ;  Davis  loved  Ireland,  Mitchel  hated  England. 
Their  personal  demeanour  was  as  signal  a  contrast. 
Davis  effaced  himself;  his  name,  or  any  reference  to  his 
own  work,  is  not  to  be  found  once  in  all  his  writings ; 
Mitchel  made  himself  the  foremost  figure  in  every  trans- 
action ;  "  my  policy,"  **  the  policy  of  me  J.  M./'  and  the 
like,  recur  in  his  letters  and  leading  articles  as  habitually 
as  in  Cobbetl's,  from  whom  he  derived  the  practice. 
Davis  welcomed  any  gain  to  the  country  from  any 
quarter,  and  worked  cheerfully  to  promote  a  quite 
secondary  end  of    this  kind.      Mitchel  would  hear  of 

elaborato  pains,  and  I  commend  tlio  letter  and  the  answer  to  readers  who 
tako  an  interest  in  tins  subject.  It  siMJcifies  the  instances  in  which  he 
allowed  me  to  be  assiiiled  in  liis  now82)ai)er  for  acts  or  writings  which  were 
not  mine,  bnt  were  liis ;  and  the  instances  in  which  he  persouallj  assaikd 
me  for  i)roeeedings  which  he  knew  were  not  individuailv  mine  but  were 
commcm  to  me  with  O'Brien,  Moaj^hcr,  McManns,  and  Martin,  whom  he 
applauds ;  and  which  were  equally  good  or  equally  bad,  in  all  the 
concerned  _  And  in  fact  were  wholly  good. 
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nothing  but  the  main  end — not  merely  in  the  flush  of 
revolutionary  passion,  but  afterwards  when  all  im- 
mediate prospect  of  attaining  it  had  disiippeared. 
Davis's  counsel  was  always  weiglity,  always  based  on 
public  principles, always  impersonal;  Mitchel's  judgment 
of  what  was  fit  to  be  done  in  an  emergency  was  rarely  of 
practical  value,  and  his  opinion  was  liable  to  he  unduly 
influenced  by  his  personal  relation  to  the  men  or  the 
circumstances.  What  Davis  aimed  to  do,  and  by  what 
agencies,  all  bis  friends  knew  ;  Mitchel's  aim  was  doubt- 
less to  drive  the  English  out  of  Ireland,  but  his  method 
was  a  scheme  without  map,  or  landmarks,  and  still 
widening  into  more  indelinite  obscurity.  He  did  not 
possess  or  understand  the  art  of  organisation — the  art 
which  transConns  a  crowd  into  a  party,  a  mob  into  an 
iiriny,  and  u  distracted  province  into  a  nation.  Of  the 
IVrtile  devices  for  promoting  his  cause  which  made  up  so 
much  of  Davis's  life,  his  labour  in  the  learned  societies, 
bis  social  propagandism,  his  sowing  seed  for  the  future, 
thcR'  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Mitchel.* 

The  comparison  with  Tone  is  even  less  accurate. 
'I'one  was  a  projector  and  organiser.  He  was  a 
man  who  nuist  be  satisfied  that  there  was  an  intelli- 
i,nl)li'  ri'latiim  between  the  means  and  the  end  in  a 
nniii'ct,  before  lie  embraced  it.     His  schemes  of  revolu- 


is  "■  Rri'iilWtiinia''  of  this  ers,  ssys,  Hptating  of  Fr. 
I'i'ly  ailiiiiltinK'  thnt  Ki'nyi>ii'a  high  uiilii^itiin  of  hia 
iiari  itirriti'il — it  nci'ms  tu  mu.  ueTortliolesa.  thitt  Johu 
(>(•!■  ri  II  hi'llcr  i'xiini]ilo  of  a  leador  wilhout  a  definite 
III-  hill- nil iiicd  hnil  I'lTtaiuly  wiiiie  tiiloiit  fi>r  orgHniw- 
iiit  i)i''  liliiiil  )>artiality  of  friuud^hip  could  avcord  to 
lirilliiiiit  gifts,  the  prune  uf  being  tut  orguiiscr." 
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tion  were  as  carefully  projected  as  an  engineer's  scheme 
of  a  bridge  over  a  great  river,  or  a  tunnel  under  the  sea. 
He  never  multiplied  twice  two  into  twenty,  or  believed 
in  the  manifestly  impossible.  And  on  the  humane  side 
of  his  nature  the  contrast  was  as  striking.  In  his 
Diary  he  never  mentions  one  of  his  associates  or  rivals 
— Lewins,  for  example,  who  superseded  him  as  repre- 
sentative of  Ireland  at  Paris,  or  Arthur  O'Connor,  who 
did  not  cultivate  his  intimacy — without  cordial  praise  to 
the  full  measure  of  his  deserts,  while  it  overflows  with 
love  to  his  intimates.  But  in  the  "Jail  Journal," 
written  in  imitation  of  the  Diary,  there  is  scarcely  a 
kind  word  for  any  one,  except  John  Martin,  who  had 
no  will  of  his  own  when  his  old  schoolfellow  was  con- 
cerned, or  Reilly,  who  was  content  to  be  his  echo. 

If  an  Englislmian  would  gauge  the  profound  depth 
of  bitterness  which  generations  of  injustice  and  scorn 
have  created  in  Ireland,  here  is  a  barometer.  Mitchel 
proposed  nothing  at  that  era,  or  during  his  whole  life- 
time afterwards,  which  to  a  reasonable  man  contained 
any  promise  or  possibility  of  practical  results,  or  which 
hurt  England  more  than  the  prick  of  a  pin.  Yet  he 
continued  to  be  loved  by  multitudes  of  Irishmen, 
because  it  was  certain  beyond  all  doubt  that  he 
execrated  England.  He  was  not  a  guide  whom  it 
was  possible  to  follow ;  in  the  main  he  pointed  to  no 
road  which  led  anywhere,  but  he  was  a  constant 
trumpet  of  resistance  to  England,  and  this  was  enough. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   COMFLICT    IN    THK    COUKTS    OF    LAW, 

The  British  Cabinet  were  watching  two  enemies,  and 
resolved  to  strike  them  separately.  Tlie  Chartists  were 
still  threatening  rerolution,  bat  the  sense  and  discretion 
of  the  coantry  were  against  them,  because  what  they 
claimed  was  attainable  by  peaceful  methods.  A  Chartist 
petition,  the  signatures  to  which  were  said  to  amount  to 
millions,  was  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  on  the 
loth  April,  and  a  meeting  on  a  great  scale  was  sura- 
iiioncd  to  accompany  it  to  the  House.  As  it  was 
proposed  that  this  meeting  should  march  from  the 
northern  suburbs  to  Palace  Yard  in  military  array,  the 
Government  considered  that  it  was  the  beginning  of 
tlie  thn'atened  revolution,  and  took  measures  accordingly. 
SiiUlicrs  were  massed  at  tlie  barracks  and  at  strategic 
points  of  the  City,  and  reinforcements  were  read}"  in  the 
garrison  towns  to  come  to  their  assistance.  But  that 
the  movement  might  if  possible  be  arrested  without 
military  aid,  a  large  number  of  special  constables  from 
the  commercial  and  professional  classes  were  sworn  in 
to  preserve  the  peace.  The  attendance  on  the  appointed 
moniicg  would  have  been  considerable  for  an  ordinary 
occiusion,  but  for  the  purpose  in  view  it  was  contemptible  ; 
and  as  the  Government  and  middle  clasiies  were  on  the 
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alert,  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  The  Government, 
who  had  been  uneasy  and  alarmed,  were  triumphant  at 
this  collapse.  Eelieved  of  their  fears  at  home,  they 
turned  their  attention  to  Ireland,  and  devised  mieasures 
more  effective  than  the  feeble  manoeuvres  of  Lord 
Clarendon.  To  suppress  plain-speaking  in  the  press 
and  at  public  meetings,  they  proposed  a  new  and 
stringent  law,  by  which  what  was  only  sedition,  punish- 
able by  a  brief  imprisonment,  became  treason-felony, 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life.  To  recommend 
by  open  and  advised  speaking,  or  writing,  the  use  of 
force  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  poUtical  changes  con- 
stituted this  new  offence.  There  was  scarcely  a  speech 
made  at  the  Confederation  since  the  French  Revolution, 
or  an  article  published  in  the  national  journals,  which 
would  not  have  violated  this  rigorous  law.  It  con- 
stituted in  effect  an  indictment  against  the  bulk  of  the 
Irish  nation.  To  justify  his  proposal  for  a  fundamental 
alteration  in  the  right  of  free  meeting  and  free  publica- 
tion of  opinion,  the  Home  Secretary  read  only  extracts 
from  two  or  three  articles  and  speeches,  but  the  House 
found  them  sufficient.*  O'Brien,  who  arrived  from 
Paris  before  the  second  reading,  warned  ministers  that 
they  were  advising  their  Sovereign  as  rashly  as  Guizot 
or  Metternich  had  done.  If  they  suppressed  free  speech, 
and  refused  to  yield  a  free  Parliament,  they  would  have 
to  encounter  the  risk  of  a  Republic.  It  had  been  said 
that  he  went  to  France  to  solicit  armed  aid.      Had  he 

*  Tlio  n Hides  were  Mr.  Mitohers  in  the  United  Irishman,  and  the 
speech  one  of  Mr.  Duffj's  respecting  the  Paris  deputation. 
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done  SO,  he  would  have  returned  with  a  legion  of 
auxiliaries ;  but  he  had  no  desire  to  impose  on  his 
country  one  species  of  servitude  instead  of  another.  If 
its  redemption  were  won  by  foreign  bayonets,  it  could 
only  be  preserved  by  foreign  bayonets,  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  placing  his  country  under  foreign  dominion. 
The  Confederate  lenders  had  been  assailed ;  though 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  all  parties  in  that  House,  he  had  never 
seen  men  acting  for  a  great  political  object  animated  by 
such  pure  and  disinterested  motives  as  those  with  whom 
it  was  his  pride  to  att. 

This  speech  was  delivered  the  day  after  the  Chartist 
failure,  and  the  House  was  in  tremendous  exultation. 
He  was  interrupted  throughout  with  groans  and  clamour, 
whicli  a  correspondent  compared  to  the  howling  of  a 
menagerie. 

Jjoril  John  Russell  announced  the  policy  of  the 
( lovcniinviit  on  the  Iri.sh  Question  with  unusual  direct- 
ness, "I  shall  take  measures  of  force,  if  necessary; 
and  I  will,  as  long  as  I  liave  any  breath  or  life  in  me, 
ojipose  the  liepe;)]  of  the  Legislative  Union." 

ilut  the  Five  Pound  Itepealers  lent  themselves 
cheerfully  to  the  task  of  gagging  and  fettering  their 
cuuntry.  Major  Hlackhall,  and  Messrs.  Gi-ace,  Magan, 
Murgan  .lohn  ( )'ConnelI,  and  O'Gorman  Mahon,  Repeal 
mtinbers.  Mr-  William  Keogli— an  astute  adventurer, 
fighting  on  his  own  account — and  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey, 
elected  by  the  Confederates  of  Youghal,  but  in  progress 
of  being  converted  into  an  adherent  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
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supported  the  Felony  Bill ;  and  a  meeting  of  Irish  peers 
and  members  placed  their  services  at  the  disposal  of 
the  crown  against  any  seditious  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  This  chivalrous  band 
included  Mr.  John  0*Connell  and  his  cousin.  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien,  0*Gorman  Mahon,  and  a  man  who  was  then 
commencing  a  memorable  career,  John  Sadlier,  attorney 
and  banker. 

After  O'Brien's  return  to  DubUn,  a  form  of  enlist- 
ment for  the  National  Guard  was  prepared,  and  confi- 
dential letters  sent  to  friends  in  the  country,  to  promote 
the  Council  of  Three  Hundred. 

It  was  intended  that  the  Council  should  be  not  a 
toy,  but  a  weapon.  Each  member  was  to  have  a  con- 
stituency of  clubs  with  a  thousand  enrolled  men,  if  it 
proved  practicable,  and  to  bring  a  sum  of  at  least  £100 
as  the  contribution  of  his  district  to  the  treasury. 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  an  enroUed  confederacy  it  would 
possess  an  authority  wliich  would  be  honoured  and 
obeyed.  Whatever  voice  made  itself  heard  in  the  country 
now  declared  for  the  policy  of  the  Confederates.  We 
were  assured  from  distant  and  wudely-separated  places 
that  the  people  only  aw^aited  the  signal.  It  was  essential 
to  make  sure  of  the  actual  facts,  and  O'Brien  determined 
to  judge  for  liimseK.  He  proposed  to  visit  the  chief 
towns  in  Munster,  beginning  w^ith  Limerick,  and  review 
the  local  Repealers.  It  was  suggested  at  the  Council 
that  Meagher  and  Mitchel  should  accompany  him,  but 
ho  told  Mitchel  frankly  that  he  could  not  accept  his 
help.     If  he  made  such  an  excursion  in  his  company, 
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he  would  be  identified  with  opiuions  which  he  did  not 
share  or  approve.  Mitchel  acquiesced,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  O'Brien  and  Meagher  should  form  the 
deputation.  At  Limerick,  where  the  mission  com- 
menced, the  Confederates  held  a  soiree,*  and  O'Brien 
was  much  surprised  and  offended  at  meeting;  Mitchel  as 
one  of  the  guests.  He  thought  he  had  provided  effec- 
tually against  such  an  accident;  but  Mitchel  was  of 
opinion  that  lie  was  at  liberty  to  accept  an  invitation, 
which  the  Limerick  Repealers,  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  compact,  had  sent  him  as  one  of  the  "  Prosecuted 
Patriots."  f  He  had  quite  recently  given  offence  to  the 
Old  Irelanders  by  an  attat:k  on  O'Cuuiiell's  memory, 
and  by  treating  the  project  of  reconciliation  with  con- 
tempt. When  the  news  of  his  arrival  circulated,  tiiey 
Vowed  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  moment.  As  soon 
as  the  proceedings  commenced,  a  mob  gathered  outside; 
stones  were  thrown  through  tlie  windows,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  force  open  the  door,  a  bonfire  was  lighted 
to  burn  Mitcht'l  in  etfigy,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
rioters  designed  to  burn  down  the  building  where  the 
soiree  was  liidd.  Such  an  occurrence  in  a  town  where 
his  popularity  had  long  been  unbounded  deeply  moved 
O'Brien.  He  went  to  the  door  to  remonstrate  with  the 
assailants,  and  a  stone   struck  him  in  the  face — by  acci- 

•  It  li-k  jiliir..  .»!  SnliinlJiy.  April  2i>th. 

t  Air.  (.I'Jirii'ii  iNiiiriiili>cl  ii>  itio  liiH  avcrsioD  to  anj  public  Bssociation 
u'ilb  Till',  mill  lii-  >iri>ii).-'  ninli  that  I  Hhoald  not  ai-companv  biiii  aud 
Mr,  Mi'ii-iiiT  .Ml  ilirir  (.rMi»)....ci  tour  iu  tbe  B.iuth.  in  wlik-li  thVv  oouttiu- 
).l«t.il  111,'  li.il.li.iL.'  .,f  Tii.TliiiKH  at  Now  Rubs.  Wati-rford,  Ourk,  and 
l.iiNiTii'k.  1  :it  oiii'i'  yii'I'li'd  ii>  liis  wish.  ...  I  went  to  Limrrick  on  the 
r-i in!     iuvitutluti     u'f    ihu    Limerick   BepealetB." — J.   Mitchol,    United 
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dent,  it  was  afterwards  affirmed.  The  mob  when  thev 
recognised  him  were  dismayed.  They  declared  that 
they  meditated  no  injury  to  him,  and  a  body-guard  of 
twenty  men  was  selected  on  the  instant  to  accompany 
him  home,  where  he  retired,  disgusted  with  the  riot,  and 
offended  by  the  occasion  of  it,  the  soirfe  proceeding 
without  him.* 

When  the  news  reached  London,  it  was  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  Chartist  catastrophe  on  Kennington 
Common.  The  Times  announced  that  the  Funds  rose  ; 
the  press  was  joyful  over  the  event,  and  declared  that 
England's  opportunity  had  come  ;  Mr.  Thackeray  wrote 
the  "  Battle  of  Limerick  "  in  his  best  spirit  of  banter 
to  render  O'Brien  ridiculous,  omitting  from  the  picture 
nothing  except  the  facts  of  the  case. 

But  the  result  in  Ireland  was  different.  Next  day 
the  respectable  men  of  all  parties  in  Limerick  waited  on 
O'Brien  to  express  their  sympathy  and  respect.  It  was 
necessary  that  he  should  return  to  Dublin  to  take  his 
trial  for  sedition,  and  he  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  all 
classes  with  blessings  and  plaudits.  Addresses  poured 
in  upon  him  day  after  day  from  distant  places  framed  in 
the  same  spirit.  But  he  had  been  deeply  outraged,  and 
he  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  from  public  life 
till  the  Irish  people  forgot  their  senseless  divisions. 

His  most  intimate  political  friends  contended  that 
there  was  no  release  for  him,  or  any  of  us  from  our 

*  RvY.  Dr.  O'Brien  was  charged  with  being  the  author  of  this  mischief , 
but  in  a  letter  to  MoGee,  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  he  denounced 
tlie  infamous  outrage  on  O'Brien,  and  declared  that  had  he  been  in 
Limerick  he  would  have  risked  his  life  to  prevent  it. 
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.responsibility,  except  success  or  death.  Repealers  of 
every  Bection,  even  the  leaders  nf  Conciliation  Hall, 
entreated  him  hot  to  quit  his  post.  The  wrong  he  felt 
most  keenly  was  being  made  responsible  for  opinions 
which  he  regarded  as  supremely  foolish  and  wicked; 
and  the  accidental  circumstance  that  there  appeared  on 
the  day  of  the  Limerick  riot  an  exposition  of  Confede- 
rate principles  entitled  "The  Creed  of  the  Naiion," 
which  won  his  entire  approval,  contributed  to  overcome 
his  reluctance  to  resume  his  position.  At  length  he 
a.ssented,  but  on  one  condition — he  must  not  again  be 
made  responsible  for  Mr.  Mitchel's  opinions.  In  such 
a  difficulty  Mitchdl  declared  he  could  not  mistake  his 
duty  ;  and  he  and  lieilly  retired  from  the  Confederation, 
stating  their  motives  plainly  in  letters  which  were  made 
puljlic. 

O'JJrien  resumed  his  position  under  circumstances 
to  try  a  man's  true  mettle.  The  treason-felony  Act 
was  now  law,  and  tlie  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  the  confidence 
(if  his  new  power,  had  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
tlie  enrolment  of  tlie  National  Guard  or  the  election  of 
the  Council  of  Three  Hundred. 

The  week  l)eginning  midway  in  May  was  a 
iiii.Tnentous  one  for  the  Confederates.  On  Monday 
O'lJriin  was  to  be  tried  for  sedition,  and  clubs,  muster- 
ing' ten  tliousand  men,  accompanied  him  from  his  resi- 
<lriii-c  ti)  the  Fi>ur  Courts.  The  jury  was  carefully 
[lacked,  but  by  this  time  nationality  bad  penetrated  into 
unexpected  places,  and  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
concur  in  a  verdict.     Next  day  Meagher  was  put  on  his 
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trial,  and  on  Wednesday  it  was  necessary  to  discharge 
the  jury,  because  an  agreement  was  again  impossible. 
These  successes  were  received  with  boundless  enthusiasm 
by  the  people.  A  foreign  Government  which  could  not 
obtain  a  verdict  for  manifest  sedition  was  pronounced  to 
be  in  as  bad  a  way  as  a  general  whose  army  is  in 
mutiny.  But  the  escape  was  a  narrow  one;  gossips 
were  able  to  report  that  in  each  case  there  was  only  one 
or  two  dissentient  jurors.*  Mitchel's  trial  for  sedi- 
tion would  have  followed,  but  that  to  baffle  the  enemv 
by  postponing  an  immediate  issue  he  had  unluckily 
pleaded  what  is  called  a  dilatory  plea.  To  counteract 
this  strategy  the  Government  arrested  him  two  days 
before  O'Brien's  trial,  and  committed  him  to  prison 
under  the  Treason-Felony  Act.  His  trial  was  fixed  to 
commence  on  Saturday,  the  20th  May,  a  week  after  his 
arrest ;  two  successive  victories  begot  extravagant  hopes, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Confederates  were  confident  that  he 
could  not  be  convicted.  But  this  was  counting  without 
the  Sheriffs  office,  and  forgetting  the  special  prejudice 
which  Mitchers  extreme  opinions  excited.f 

In  the  Council  there  was  deep  anxiety  and  alarm. 
They  felt  that  the  Government  could  not  afford  to  be 
defeated  again,  and  defeated  by  a  man  who  had  so  often 

*  Oil  O'Brien's  jury  there  were  three  Catholics,  but  two  of  them. 
Messrs.  Sweet  in  an  and  James  Power,  were  for  a  conviction.  On  Meagher's 
jury  there  was  but  one  Catholic. 

t  An  article  in  the  United  hnshman,  written  by  ReiUy,  recommending 
the  ]>e()pk»,  in  case  of  a  street  fight,  to  throw  vitriol  on  the  soldiers,  excited 
special  indignation.  It  is  a  strange  illustration  of  the  etliics  of  party 
waH'are,  tJiat  nearly  twenty  years  after,  this  article  was  attributed  to  me 
by  political  antagonists  in  Australia,  and  a  comic  paper  depicted  me 
carrying  a  jar  of  vitriol  for  the  purpose  in  question. 
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predicted  this  disaster.  Whatever  angry  power  and 
maliguant  skill  could  do  to  obtain  a  verdict  was  certain 
to  be  done.  The  question  was,  how  could  it  be  averted? 
To  indame  opinion  till  it  grew  red  hot  against  the  base 
practice  of  jury  packing  might  alarm  the  class  of  jurors 
upon  whom  the  Castle  counted.  A  great  open-air 
meeting  of  Confederates  was  summoned  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  general  body  of  citizens  called  a 
meeting  in  the  Royal  Exchange  with  a  similar  object. 
It  was  necessary  to  consider,  at  the  same  time,  what  was 
to  be  done  in  case  of  a  conviction.  A  small  minority  of 
the  Council  thought  preparations  ought  immediately  to 
be  mailf  for  a  rescue.  If  the  Government  could  carry  off 
a  man  who  had  so  completely  identified  himself  with 
the  revolution  it  would  greatly  dishearten  the  people. 
It  was  detfrniined  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  clubs, 
and  tlieir  state  of  preparation. 

When  we  took  stock  of  our  resources,  it  appeared 
tliat  Dublin  city  and  county  had  thirty  clubs,  number- 
ing from  500  to  500  members  each;  Cork  city  eleven, 
and  the  iieighbonring  towns  half  a  dozen  ;  Kilkenny 
cily  fi.iur,  and  Limerick  and  Waterford  one  each;  in 
till-  towns  and  villages  of  Tippcrary  there  were  ten 
clubs;  in  tlic  towns  and  villages  of  Wexford  four; 
at  ICiinis  one.  under  the  management  of  a  younger 
brotluT  of  Sir  Culnian  O'Loghlen,  who  has  since 
iuhi'rited  his  fortune  and  title  ;  in  the  city  of  Galway 
one,  under  Edward  IJutler,  who  afterwards  won  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer  of  solid  ability  at  the  Antipodes  ;  and  in 
Ulster  only  three.     Though  an  agrarian  revolution  bad 
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been  constantly  insisted  upon  as  the  road  to  liberty, 
there  was  not  one  club  in  the   agricultural    districts. 
Lalor  assumed,  indeed,  that  the  trampled  peasantry  were 
as  ready  for  insurrection  as  gunpowder  for  the  match 
but  this  proved  to  be  a  rash  and  fatal  assumption. 

It  was  easy,  at  the  same  time,  to  count  the  muster- 
roll  of  our  antagonists  and   note   their  elaborate  pre- 
cautions.    There  were  ten  thousand  troops  in  the  city, 
perfectly  armed  and  equipped,  and  nearly  forty  thousand 
in  the  country ;  all  the  strategic  points  were  occupied 
and  fortified.     There  was  not  a  week's  supply  of  food  in 
Dublin,  and  all  the  food  in  the  island,  except  what  was 
growing  in  the  soil,  was  in  warehouses  where  the  EngUsh 
army  could  reduce  it  to  ashes  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Those  who  had  read  the  history  of  the  Desmond  war 
could  scarcely  doubt  that  they  would  do  so    without 
scruple  if  it  became  necessary ;  and  hunger  reduces  an 
army    to   a   mob,    and   turns    an   insurrection    into  a 
stampede.     But  the  chief  difficulty  of  a  rescue  was  one 
created  by  Mitchel   himself.     He   had  scoffed   at   the 
necessity  of  systematic  preparation,  and  there  was  no 
depot   of    arms   or   ammunition.      He  had  declared  a 
leader  would  come  with  the  necessity,  and  there  was  no 
officer  among  the  Confederates  who  could  take  charge  of 
a  company.     He  had  derided  reconciliation,  and  there 
was   no   cordial   unity   between    the    sections    of    the 
national  party.     Some  of  his  partisans  had  armed,  and 
were  perhaps  provided  with  ammunition  for  a  day  or  a 
week  ;  but  a  man  who  sympathised  with  him  declared 
that  they  did  not  know,  with  certainty,  where  to  lay 
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their  hands  on  the  first  barrow  and  pickaxe  to  tlimw  up 
the  first  barricade.  Money  is  the  sinews  of  revolution 
even  more  than  of  war ;  i£  the  ordinary  method  of 
supplying  food  were  interrupted,  a  famine  would  ensue 
in  a  few  days,  and  it  was  certain  the  ordinary  method 
could  only  be  maintained  by  paying  for  necessary 
articles  at  least  the  usual  price.  But  those  who  insisted 
CD  immediate  revolution  had  no  funds  whatever. 

Meagher  and  O'Gormun  made  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  Dublin  clubs  with  a  view  to  determine  whether, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  a  rescue  was  feasible. 
Tbey  sought  information  from  all  sources,  and  they 
arrived  at  the  coQclusion  that  the  people  were  unpre- 
pared, unorganised,  unarmed,  and  incapable  of  being 
even  roughly  disciplined  for  such  an  attempt.  In  truth, 
the  insensate  policy  of  deriding  preparation  had  borne 
its  natural  fruit — no  one  was  prepared.  A  student  of 
that  era,  who  hds  since  become  a  man  of  letters,  has 
somewiiere  delivered  a  general  judgment  on  his  people, 
which  w;is  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  period:  "The 
Irisli  are  always  ready  for  revolution,  but  they  never 
make  ready."  " 

0"lJrieii  and  Dillon  were  convinced  before  this 
survey  ut'  the  clubs  tluit  a  rescue  could  not  be  under- 

•   Mr,  Siiv.ii:i'.      A  fiiuplr  of  w(T>k«  Ut*r  Mvaf;hor  espUmi'd  publicly. 

jil  :i  Ciiiifi'ili-r^ii''  I tlrjL'.  till'  (-iiiirM-  t)iHt  bail  been  tjiken  and  tbe  motives 

.,f  il  :  "  W.'   toll]  y.ii   \,\   ihi'   rhil>>.  ft,ur  ikyH  prerioun  to  the  trUl.  tho 

r.:i-"ii^  lb:U   ii]K  ll.il  11,.  t.ii.iijHwf  tlio  priijift  of  a  n»oue.     The  coucen- 

[r;iliiiii  <i(  Ui.i»">  tri-iji-  ij]"m  Ibi'  pity,  (be  iiipomplute  oiyani.uliQU  of  the 
|in,p|,'.  ibi.  iii.iillii'iciiry  iif  fiHnl  iti  I'MhC  of  a  Hiulaiueii  rcttiat&nco,  the 
111"  rrtiiiiilv  .1^  t'l  Ikih"  f.ir  thi'  I'liiiiidv  districts  were  prepared  to  support  u». 
C':.ll  iiu'  ,-..n-,ir.l— oiill  lur  n-iiepuk' 1  I  will  accept  three  titles  an  thj 
[H-iialti(">  »  hii.-b  n  liil'lity  lu  tuy  euuvictioDs  has  imposed. " 
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taken  without  ruin  to  the  cause.  Neither  of  them  would 
have  permitted  any  danger  to  himself  to  precipitate 
a  movement  on  which  the  fortune  of  the  country 
depended.  It  was  now  May,  and  they  hoped  to  secure 
a  general  and  simultaneous  rising  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  new  food  supplies  would  be  available,  and  farm 
labourers  could  be  \vithdrawn  from  their  ordinary 
employment  without  public  disaster,  and  when  a  union 
of  parties,  and  perhaps  of  classes,  was  attained,  and 
funds  and  munitions  of  war  provided.  They  now  took, 
frankly  and  unreservedly,  the  ground  that  no  such 
attempt  must  be  made.  They  would  have  risked  their 
lives  to  save  their  confederate  ;  but  the  interest  of  the 
national  cause  was  superior  to  all  personal  consideration. 
Dillon  moved  a  resolution  to  this  effect  in  the  Council, 
and  after  a  frank  statement  of  the  case  it  encountered  no 
serious  resistance.*  Mr.  Martin  suggested  objections, 
but  his  gentle  tone  and  placid  demeanour  were  ill-cal- 
culated to  kindle  revolutionary  desperation.  Father 
Ivenyon,  who  exercised  decisive  authority  in  critical 
cases,  did  not  employ  it  on  this  occasion.  On  the 
motion  of  O'Brien  the  resolution  was  sent  to  all  the 
clubs  in  the  city,  and  leading  members  of  the  Council 
undertook  to  visit  their  respective  club-rooms  and 
interpret  it  to  the  members. 

O'Brien  thought  that  such  a  public  meeting  as  we 

*  May  18.— Mr.  Dillon  moved  a  resolution  that  any  ontbreAk  or 
violation  of  the  peace  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Mitchers  trial  would  be 
niischievons  if  not  fatal  to  the  national  cans©,  and  earnestly  called  on  the 
citizens  to  refrain.  A  copy  of  this  resolution,  on  the  motion  of  O'Brien, 
wa.s  sent  to  all  the  clubs  in  Dublin. — Minute  Book  of  the  Irish 
Confederation. 
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contemplated  was  highly  hazardous;  it  might  be  made 
the  occasion  of  violence  either  by  rash  Confederates  or 
hired  spies  oE  Colonel  Browne,  and  he  wished  it  to  be 
abandoned.  The  Council,  to  satisfy  his  reasonable 
apprehensions,  ordered  that  it  should  be  held  in  day- 
light, but  would  not  consent  to  abandon  it.  As  he  did 
not  choose  to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  meeting  held 
against  his  advice,  O'Brien  went  to  the  country  for  a 
few  days,  and  only  returned  the  evening  of  Mitchel's 
trial.*  Thi'  meeting  was  held,  was  an  immense  assembly, 
and  denounced  with  unequivocal  plainness  the  infamous 
practices  permitted  by  the  Government. 

A  week  after  Mitchel's  arrest  the  commission  before 
which  he  was  to  be  tried  opened  at  Green  Street,  f  A 
Bill  for  trea-ion- felony  was  found  by  the  grand  jury 
withijut  di'lay  or  hesitation  ;  but  it  was  noted  that  they 
uiidiTstood  the  but^iness  so  ill  that  the  foreman  described 
it  as  an  indictment  for  sedition,  and  when  he  was  set 
right  by  the  Clerk  of  the   Crown,  added:    "  Treason- 

*  Friil.iy.  May  !!•. — Mr.  Ghvuii  Duffy  moved  that  no  ppneession  of  the 
i-liib-.  >hi>>ilil  laki'  [lUi'i-  tlint  evening',  but  Hint  n  public  mti'tiop'  nhuuld  he 
>'iiiiiiiiitiiil  fur  Siiiiilfly  »t  ;i  <ri'l.H;k  til  proti^t  »RHinst  the  practieo  of  jury- 
l>:><'kiM;;  Mr.  U'Itri<-ri  rj]it>i>?>i!il  h  mi-i'liiii;  iti  tLo  existing  state  of  the  city, 
JiiK  \<  w:,-  ..nLTvil  to  Ih.-  Ill-Ill. —jUinHtc  Book. 

.M:iv  *Jii.  — Li'ttiT  frniii  Mr.  O'Brifu  read,  advising  that  no  public 
iN.-.'linl-'>t'  l}i<'(.'.>iifi-<li'ni1ioi.  shuiilil  tnlfe  pliioe  until  after  Mr.  Mitithel's 
triul.  ,\l  \  |>iililii-  tiiei-lhit;  lnii!;iiaf;e,  lii>  fi'nred.  would  be  used,  whieh 
».:iiUl  iiijiin-  llh-  t'liiifi'drnitiiiii  withiiut  suviiig  Mr.  Mit<-hel.  If  an  attempt 
til  ■■\r\\i-  ,iji  iiutbri'sk  nhimlil  ln'  mailfl  by  rash  and  reckless  men,  or  by 
I  iiii--:irii'->  ill'  i!ii>  (iiivi'riiiiJi'Dl.  tho  Cnuiieil  would  be  defmcd  to  have 
riii''>iiniL'<'<l  il  it  tlk'V  iiLvitt'il  the  aKoi'mlilu^fe  of  a  large  multitude  in  the 
iiiiir'.[,.p|i.-..  A-  Iri'  ivss  not  pn']«r<'d  to  take  the  ruiiiMinsibility  of  such  a 
ipriH'ifiliii^'.  iiii'i  iiMil  r.>iniiii-lrBtod  against  the  mectiag  in  vatu,  he  would 
l.:ivi'  tun  .1  fur  ii  f.-«  .iiiy.-.—. If <>.«(«  Book. 

M:iv  :;;;.  — Il  Wits  [iii>vi.Mf  by  Mr.  O'Gorman.  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
nill'ii,  ili^ii  ii'i  pnn'i'siinti  iif  tho  clubn  Hlii.iild  take  place  that  evening,  or 
ai  .iijv  iLiiii',  ivitlii'iil  iij"tnii'li(>u  frum  thi'  Ouuueil. — ibid. 
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felon}^  or  whatever  it  is  I  know  not."  It  was  arranged 
that  tlie  trial  should  take  place  on  the  ensuing  Thursday. 
The  judges  were  Baron  Lefroy,  a  dull  and  bitter  parti- 
san, ugly,  and  venomous,  but  without  the  precious  jewel 
in  his  head  which  is  a  compensation  for  these  defects, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Moore,  who  had  been  of  counsel  for  the 
traversers  on  0*Connell's  trial.  The  Crown  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Whiteside,  Mr. 
Henn,  and  a  couple  of  juniors;  the  prisoner  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  Mr.  John  O'Hagan,* 
and  Mr.  M.  J.  Barry. 

The  offences  charged  consisted  of  open  and  advised 
speaking  at  the  Limerick  soiree,  and  certain  letters  in 
his  newspaper  bearing  his  own  signature. 

A  gang  of  officials,  skilled  in  the  arts  which  corrupt 
justice  at  its  source,  and  enraged  by  two  defeats,  had 
taken  the  panel  in  hand  and  packed  it,  with  a  naked 
and  cynical  scorn  of  public  opinion.  A  panel  had 
already  been  prepared  for  the  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion ;  but  when  Mitchells  prosecution  was  ordered  they 
withdrew  it,  and  substituted  another,  from  which  the 
names  of  Catholics  already  summoned  were  omitted, 
and  noted  partisans  substituted.  The  amended  panel 
consisted  of  120  Protestants  and  only  twenty -eight 
Catholics,  and  it  was  taken  from  a  jurors'  book  in  which 
the  Catholics  were  two  to  one.  Thirty  of  these  names, 
it  was  discovered,  had  been  supplied  by  an  experienced 
official  in  a  subordinate  position,  to  whom  the  jurors' 
book  was  as  familiar  as  a  pack  of  cards  to  a  sharper. 

^^    ♦  Now  Mr.  Justice  0*Hagaii. 
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The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  challenged  the  array  on  tlie 
ground  of  these  unfair  practices.  Baron  Lefroy  did  not 
see  why  the  reliijion  of  a  juror  should  be  mentioned  ;  it 
was  a  fact  which  had  no  bearing  on  the  case.  The 
triers  were  apparently  of  the  same  opinion,  for  tbey 
found  that  the  jiiinel  was  well  and  fairly  arrayed.*  The 
jury  was  then  chosen.  If  the  Crown  had  permitted 
jurors  to  be  sworn  as  they  answered  to  their  names, 
there  were  twenty-eight  chances  to  one  that  there  would 
be  no  Catholic  i>n  the  jury.  But  they  wlto  not  content 
with  these  odds  ;  every  Catholic  who  answered  his  name 
was  set  aside,  nnd  out  of  the  3,000  Catholics  on  the 
jury-list  not  oue  was  permitted  to  serve.f  When  the 
names  chosen  were  called  over,  they  read  like  the  muster- 
roll  of  one  of  Cromwell's  regiments  :  Riimbaut  and 
Y.iiikley,  I{ri<lj,'el'ord  and  Collier,  Hothwell  and  Fletcher, 
Jasoii  Slu'rwoud,  Horatio  Nelson,  and  Hallwood  Clarke. 
Tlu'  i)rui.'cedings  were  unusually  brief.  There  was 
nothing  wliicli  rfijuired  to  be  proved  but  the  proprietor- 
sliip  and  publication  of  the  I'mted  Irishman.  Mr. 
Holmes  was  bis  advocate,  and  his  defence  was  on  the 
^anir  liasis  as  bis  justification  of  the  railway  article  ;  but 

*  Tin--  iv;i>*  111.'  jiiiij;!'  wliciiii  Sir,  Disraeli  ilespribod  as  a  veteran 
(>niiii:riii:ui.  iRiii-t\-rr.'a  I'rojti  tiji'  Housu  ut  Comiiitiu^  to  the  Bcuch,  to 
ri'lJ'  VI'   I'liHIaiiii'iit  iif  11  jHTSima^fv  whom   he  [ilHiDly  regurdud  as  a  cross 

t  Ni.t  -Au-  Ciilli.ai.-.  £iiKli-.litiii'n  will  sram-lj  rraliBO  at)  that  tliU 
iM'lii.i..u  iiii]<1ii-il  I'M-i'i.l  liy  H  (>i<riillpl  ca.s)>.  Tlio  Duke  of  Ciimb<'rlBml 
\vii~  :i  iv|iii';il  Tiiry  iiiiil  jmliili'iil  l'^lll('^ita)lt  iu  tliinie  dajs;  lie  ira«  cbargiil 
niili  I  iii-iiiiiiiL.'  .ii-Miii-l  I  III'  yitiTn'M  tlirotip.  tamiiering  with  tho  army,  and 
iir^:iui~hii;  <  )r:>iii;i  i~iii  in  Mipp'irt  iif  hix  svlii'iui'.  If  he  had  been  put  on 
)ii-  \r\.i\  fur  ili;ii  iift'i-ii.i'  iti  til.'  Pnituslaiit  i-ily  of  Luiid.m,  bt-fure  four 
( 'niliiiiii'  jullp■^  mill  lui  \w  (.'iitliulie  jun)ni,  one  of  the  jurors,  moreover, 
l-'iii^' nti  In-iiiriiiii.  wmtld  Ills  trial  have  Wu  regarded  as  a  fair  ooe?  If 
Jii.t.  ivasMil.Oi.'lsa  t,iirtriill:- 
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he  carried  the  doctrine  a  stage  further.  Ireland  was  an 
enslaved  country,  and  the  people  of  such  a  country,  he 
contended,  were  entitled  to  obtain  liberty  even  by  civil 
war.  The  court  reprobated  this  dangerous  doctrine,  but 
he  vindicated  it  out  of  Blackstone.  If  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland  were  restored,  the  connection  might,  he  was 
persuaded,  last  for  ages.  It  was  said  that  a  local  parlia- 
ment would  lead  to  Separation ;  assume  for  a  moment 
that  it  did  ;  what  right  had  England  to  base  her  great- 
ness on  the  degradation  of  another  country  ?  Stripped 
of  the  disguises  which  the  sophistry  of  conquerors  and 
courtiers  had  cast  round  it,  this  was  the  case  in  its 
simplicity :  A  strong  man  because  he  was  strong 
enslaved  his  brother  because  he  was  weak;  the  slave 
struggles  to  be  free,  and  the  enslaver  kills  him — kills 
him  because  he  struggles  to  be  free.*  "I  speak ^ot," 
he  said  in  conclusion,  ^'  merely  for  my  client ;  I  jBpeak 
for  you  and  your  children,  and  your  children's  cl^dren. 
I  speak  not  for  myself — my  lamp  of  life  is  flu^ring, 
and  soon  must  be  extinguished ;  but  were  I  now  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  uttering  the  last 
words  of  expiring  nature,  I  would  say,  *  May  Ireland  be 
happy,  may  Ireland  be  free.' " 

This  appeal  to  principle  might  have  carried  away 
a  jury  taken  fairly  from  the  panel,  but  the  jury  in  the 
box  were  safe  against  such  a  risk.  They  retired  between 
four  and  five  o'clock,  and  before  seven  a  Castle  trades- 
man, who  acted  as  foreman,  handed  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty.     The  sentence  was  postponed  till  next  morning. 

*  Is  not  this  the  history  of  Ireland  in  a  single  sentence  P 
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When  the  court  opened  on  Saturday  it  was  occupied 
by  a  crowd  of  Confederates  and  personal  friends  ;•  but 
the  Qovemiuent  had  provided  a  sohd  body  of  police  to 
keep  them  in  check.  Mitchel  came  into  the  dock,  looking 
cool  and  fearless,  and  tranquilly  saluted  his  friends.  He 
was  asked  what  he  had  to  say  that  sentence  should  not 
be  passed  upon  him.  He  replied  that  he  had  to  say  that 
he  was  convicted  by  a  packed  jury,  arrayed  by  a  partisan 
sheriff — a  man  who  was  not  a  sheriff,  but  a  juggler. 
The  judge  interposed  to  protect  the  other  official,  and 
proceeded  to  pass  sentence.  This  was  the  first  trial 
under  the  new  Act,  and  in  such  a  case  the  sentence  is 
commonly  a  light  one.  But  Baron  Lefroy  sentenced 
Mr.  Mitchel  to  the  enormous  penalty  of  twenty  years' 
transportation.  In  porfurmiiig  this  task  he  took  occasion 
to  declare  tlutt  the  defence  was  nearly  as  objectionable 
a-i  the  language  lor  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted. 
The  'Venerable  advocate  immediately  interposed  to 
remind  tbe  court  that  he  was  liable  under  the  Act,  and 
(lid  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility. 

ilr.  Jlitchot  said  he  bad  known  all  along  that  he 
was  setting  his  life  upon  a  cast,  but  he  was  confident  the 
victory  would  he  with  him,  and  it  was  with  him. 

"  I  Ikivl-  ;u-1eii  ill  all  this  business  from  tliu  first  under  a 
-irmii,'  <,-u^f  uf  duty.  1  ilu  nut  repent  of  anything  I  have  done; 
and  I  l"lirve  tliut  tlie  (■i>urse  whit-li  I  have  oi>ened  is  oidy  com- 
rni'ini'd.  Thi'  KiiiLiaii,  "hii  s;iw  htii  hand  hurninjr  to  ashes  before 
tin-  tvraiit,  ]iriniii~ud   lluil   thret'  hundred  shoidd  follow  out  bis 

•  M.^hcIat.  Dill.n.  Miirliii,  O'Gonnaii.  Dohpny,  Ri-illy.  Falher 
K'Tiy.Hi.  Ur.  V.ny.  .M:irtiM  OFIiduTl;,  Hitd  Mr.  U'Uun,  are  iitiiued  iu  Uiu 
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enterprise.     Can  I  not  promise  for  one,  for  two,  for  three — aye, 

for  hundreds  ? '' 

Meagher,  Doheny,  Eeilly,  and  a  number  of  other 
friends,  exclaimed  that  he  might  answer  for  them ;  and 
there  was  a  rush  to  the  dock  to  embrace  him.  The 
audience  were  deeply  moved,  and  a  shout  of  execration 
w^as  directed  against  the  Bench.  The  judges  cried  out 
that  the  prisoner  must  be  removed,  and  fled  out  of  the 
court  in  a  panic.  Two  turnkeys  laid  hold  of  Mitchel  and 
forced  him  into  the  passage  which  leads  from  the  dock 
to  the  prison,  the  police  arrested  several  of  his  friends, 
and  the  disturbance  was  subdued. 

Lord  Clarendon  had  a  ship  of  war  in  the  bay  to 
carry  off'  his  prisoner,  and  within  an  hour  of  his 
sentence  he  was  on  his  way  to  Spike  Island,  the  convict 
depot  at  the  Cove  of  Cork. 

Before  leaving  Newgate  he  was  clothed  in  the  grey 
uniform  of  a  convict,  but  at  the  last  moment  an  order 
arrived  from  the  Castle  relie\dng  him  from  this 
indignity;  but  he  was  retained  in  iron  fetters.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  sent  instructions  to  the 
Captain  of  the  *'  Scourge "  that  he  should  not  be 
treated  with  unnecessary  harshness,  or  anytliing  which 
could  be  mistaken  for  vindictive  cruelty,  and  as  regarded 
food  and  exercise  that  he  should  have  such  indul- 
gence as  the  state  of  his  health  might  seem  to  require. 
He  sailed  from  Spike  Island  on  the  1st  of  June,  and 
got  his  meals  at  the  commander's  table.*  His  paper 
was  suppressed  and  his  property  forfeited  to  the  Crown; 

*  These  facts  were  disclosed  iu  Parliament. 
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but  the  country  came  promptly  to  the  rescue,  and 
though  distress  was  universal,  subscribed  a  liberal  sum 
for  the  use  of  his  wife  and  family.* 

More  than  two  years  before  Mitchel  had  written 
in  the  Na(ion  (in  a  review  of  Cooper's  "Purgatory  of 
Suicides  ")  words  which  now  bore  a  significant  relation 
to  his  own  position  : — 

"To  take  a  man  from  the  occupations  and  distraetions  of 
every  day  life,  to  place  him  in  a  study  where  he  cannot  he 
diriturbed,  to  drive  him  to  mental  exertion  as  a  neoiisaary 
pastime,  to  stren^rtfaen  his  int«lleot  by  discipline  and  constant 
application,  and  to  steep  his  heart  in  gall  and  bitt«iiiess,  and 
make  it  beat  only  for  revenue,  ajtpears  to  be  the  maddest  mo<le 
of  eheeking  dangerous  opinions,  or  intcrforiiig  with  tht  most 
effective  exertion  of  men." 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    CONSPIRACY. 

To  the  popular  eye  Mitchel  seemed  the  embodiment 
of  the  revolution.  He  alone  had  demanded  an  instant 
conflict,  and  struck  authority  in  the  face  with  words 
more  offensive  than  blows.  The  Irish  gentry  probably 
shared  this  belief,  and  when  the  Government  had 
succeeded  in  convicting  him  and  carrying  him  away, 
they  regarded  the  victory  as  already  won.  The  sub- 
sequent transactions,  the  brief  and  partial  rising  in 
Tipperary,  and  its  collapse  before  a  handful  of  constabu- 
lary, confirmed  this  confidence,  and  in  the  end  it  became 
nearly  universal.  In  truth,  the  ignominious  rout  at 
Ballingarry  represented  the  resources  and  probabilities  of 
the  contest  no  more  than  the  arrest  of  Louis  Napoleon 
at  Boulogne  represented  the  chances  of  a  second  Empire, 
or  the  discomfiture  of  the  Radicals  at  Peterloo  the  pro- 
babilities of  parliamentary  reform.  Mitchel  was  a  type 
of  daring  and  persistence  ;  but  of  the  qualities  which 
make  revolutions  he  was  deficient  in  some  that  are 
essential ;  and  tlie  cause  became  most  formidable,  and 
least  desperate,  when  his  influence  was  withdrawn. 

The  morning  after  Mitchel's  departure.  Father 
Kenyon  called  on  one  of  the  Confederate  leaders  to 
ask,  and   to    tender,  advice.      Was  the  cause  lost,  he 
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demanded,  and  if  not,  what  oiight  to  be  done?  Tbe 
Confederate  was  of  opinion  that  the  cause  was  not  lost, 
but  that  it  had  been  endangered  by  criminal  delay 
in  making  essential  preparations.  They  were  pledged 
to  insurrection  before  the  year  closed,  but  nothing  was 
ready.  The  lost;  of  tim.i  occurred  partly  because 
Mitchel  had  all  along  derided  preparation,  and  partly 
because  O'Brien  could  not  yet  make  up  his  mind  to 
abandon  hope  of  support  from  the  gentry.  The  Con- 
federate was  of  opinion  that  practical  preparations  ought 
to  begin  from  that  day.  The  Council  of  Three  Hundred, 
with  the  authority  which  it  would  naturally  carrj', 
could  alone  ensure  a  movement  of  tbe  whole  nation ; 
but  it  might  be  impossible  to  wait  for  that  method,  and 
the  Confederation,  he  contended,  ought  to  appoint  an 
Kxt'cutive  Cunimittoe  fortlivrith  to  act  as  a  quasi  Govern- 
ment, ami  take  all  necessary  measures,  as  if  it  were  com- 
niissiuned  by  the  whole  nation.  Kenyon  thought  such 
a  committee  might  be  appointed  without  reference  to 
the  Contt'dfration,  where  the  fact  would  be  sure  to  leak 
out.  Tlicre  was  no  sort  of  difficulty,  he  insisted,  in 
selecting  the  proper  persons.  Public  confidence  suffi- 
ciently ilfsignatcd  the  men  for  sucli  an  office.  As  re.spects 
tlie  Confederate  Council,  some  reconstruction  of  it,  they 
agreed,  was  essential ;  it  was  overgrown  and  unwieldy, 
and  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  convenient  number  of  de- 
tiFiuiued  and  trustworthy  persons.  It  was  too  numerous 
for  a  I  )irirti)rv,  or  even  to  ensure  the  reasonable  privacy, 
wliich  is  all  tliat  can  be  expected  where  manj-  men  are 
trusted  ;  and  it  was  probable  there  were  one  or  two  of  its 
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members  no  better  than  Government  spies.  An  imme- 
diate conference  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  sections  of 
Confederates  was  agreed  upon,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  commenced  a  formal  conspiracy.  In  a  country 
where  the  will  of  the  nation  is  accomplished  as  soon  as 
it  is  ascertained,  conspiracy  and  insurrection  are  base  and 
wicked.  But  were  they  base  or  wicked  in  a  country 
where  the  will  of  the  people,  ha\dng  been  ascertained 
beyond  all  controversy,  on  a  subject  of  the  highest 
importance  to  their  honour  and  interest,  it  counted  for 
nothing  ? 

At  the  conference  Kenyon,  Martin,  and  Eeilly 
represented  one  section — Dillon,  Dufiy,  and  a  gentleman 
still  living  the  other.  Then  and  there,  for  the  first 
time,  measures  were  taken  to  obtain  money,  arms,  and 
officers  from  abroad,  to  make  a  diversion  in  England, 
and  procure  the  co-operation  of  the  Irish  resident  there, 
and  to  prepare  particular  local  men  to  expect  the  event. 
It  amounts  to  an  emphatic  verdict  on  Mitchel's  policy 
of  no  conspiracy,  no  preparation,  and  no  leader,  that 
the  moment  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  arena  his 
closest  friends  agreed  without  hesitation  to  pursue  a 
.  directly  opposite  course. 

It  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  extend  the  area  of 
responsibility,  and  it  was  agreed  to  communicate  to 
certain  of  our  chief  associates  the  fact  that  precautions 
were  taken,  without  naming  the  agents  or  specifj'^ing 
the  details.  O'Brien  was  at  Cahirmoyle,  and  we 
refrained  from  asking  him  to  share  these  hazardous 
enterprises.     Danger  we  knew  he  disregarded,  as  far  as 
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it  involved  personal  consequeaoea ;  bat  he  was  ner- 
vously anxious  about  the  safety  of  his  class,  and  we 
foresaw  that  if  he  consented  to  decisive  measures,  he 
would  prepare  them  by  deliberation  so  long,  and  consul- 
tations 80  frequent,  that  they  would  be  quite  fatal  to 
promptness  of  action.  It  was  a  secret  relief  to  men  who 
loved  him,  and  made  full  allowance  for  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culty of  his  position,  that  they  could  take  tliis  risk 
wholly  on  themselves.  Enough  was  said,  when  he 
returned  to  Dublin,  to  keep  good  faith ;  not  enough  to 
create  responsibility.  One  Confederate,  who  was  a  close 
friend  of  Dillon's,  and  another  intimately  allied  in 
opiuion  and  affection  with  Martin  and  Mitehel,  were 
sent  as  agents  to  America,*  They  were  furnished  with 
the  necessary  credentials — a  commission  signed  by  four 
persons,  whose  names  would  be  recognised  by  the  Irish 
in  the  United  States,  was  given  to  one  of  them.  The 
ilnciinient  was  smeared  with  gunpowder  and  carried  in  a 
loaded  i)istol,  that  it  might  be  fired  off  in  case  of  arrest. 
An  alternate  authority  was  provided  by  his  copying  into 
liis  note-book  two  sentences  which  would  appear  in  the 
Xttli'ii/  and  Felaii  that  reached  America  a  week  after 
liini,  and  furnish  clear  evidence  of  his  privity  with  the 
conductors  of  these  journals.  Some  weeks  later  a  Con- 
federate, of  mixed  French  and  Irish  descent,  was 
de-ipatclied  to  Paris  on  the  same  errand.  Neither 
of  tlie  agents  sent  to  tlie  United  States  was  accustomed 

■  .As  all  tlii'sc  jrontlfMii'ii.  aflor  more  than  a  generation  has  olapaed,  are 
iiill   living,  anil  have  ri'tired  from   Irish  poljlics,  I  retraiu  frjm  uaminfc 
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to  address  public  meetings,  and  it  was  agreed  that  either 
Father  Kenyon  or  Meagher  should  make  a  tour  in  the 
States  and  publicly  solicit  funds  from  Irish  and 
American  sympathisers.  Father  Kenyon  had,  at  this 
time,  a  contention  with  his  bishop  respecting  some  of  his 
published  opinions :  if  it  could  be  settled  satisfactorily 
he  would  be  more  useful  at  home;  if  it  could  not, 
he  promised  to  undertake  this  mission.  Meagher  was 
ready  for  the  duty  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
at  liberty  to  return  to  Ireland  before  the  harvest  was 
ripe. 

The  task  of  turning  the  Council  of  the  Confederation 
into  something  resembling  a  Directory  was  then  taken 
up.  Father  Kenyon  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  a 
practicable  number  by  dissolving  the  existing  body  and 
electing  a  smaller  one.  Some  of  us  thought  this  plan 
dangerous ;  it  would  attract  attention  and  excite 
suspicion ;  it  was  trusting  to  a  popular  ballot  the 
delicate   operation    of   choosing   the  fit   men,  and  the 

*  It  was  in  coiiiioction  with  the  above  project  that  Meagher  wrote 
a  hotter  to  Smith  O'Biioii  given  as  evidence  on  his  trial.  He  went  to  Cahir- 
iiioyle  to  tell  him  what  was  in  contemx)lation,  and  not  finding  him  at  home, 
wrote : — *'  Well,  then,  I  come  to  tell  you  about  the  American  trip.  I  am 
oif  for  New  York,  God  willing,  on  Saturday. 

*  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
My  thoughts  as  boundless  and  my  heart  as  frec.^ 

What  to  do  ?  To  raise  money,  to  invoke  sympathy,  to  Ac.,  <kc.,  &c.,  amuse 
myself !  You  will  bo  delighted  with  the  Cork  organisation.  Be  so  good  as 
to  mention  at  the  soiree  on  Monday  night  the  object  and  fact  of  my 
departure."  It  was  considered  in  the  end  that  his  popularity  could  be  put 
to  better  use  in  organising  Munster.  Meaghers  oratory  delighted  the 
people,  though  it  was  studded  with  allusions  to  facts  and  sentiments  of 
which  they  knew  nothing.  It  inspired  and  intoxicated  a  well-informed 
audience,  but  to  the  mass  it  was  only  vague  music.  He  used  himself  to  tell, 
with  infinite  glee,  how  a  shrewd  country  doctor  assured  him  that  he  was 
like  the  gaudy  bottles  in  an  apothecary's  window — good  to  attract  the 
vulgar,  but  the  real  medicines  were  opaque. 
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exclusions  which  the  process  of  reduction  necessitated 
would  be  certain  to  create  jealousy  and  resentment.  A 
better  plan,  we  thought,  was  to  select  carefully  a  small 
Executive  Committee,  and  invite  the  Confederation  to 
grant  it  eitraordiiiiiry  powers,  whieii  it  was  certain 
it  would  do.  The  Council  itself  might  be  retained  like  a 
showy  dial-plate,  which  conceals  the  machinery.  But  as 
he  set  peculiar  value  on  his  own  method  we  yielded, 
and  the  Council  was  invited  to  dissolve  itself  for  the  con- 
venience and  advantage  of  the  cause.  Tlie  proposal  was 
unanimously  adopted  hy  a  large  meeting,  and  the  new 
Council  was  immediately  chosen  by  ballot.  O'Brien  did 
not  like  the  change. 

"  I  should  have  opposetl  the  propOBol,"  he  wrote,  "  if  it  had 
been  made  durinsf  my  ntay  in  Dublin  ;  but  I  did  not  ft*l  justified 
in  iiskinj,'  tbi;  Confederation   to  rescind  a  reaohition  which  had 

n-ceivi-d  f^'uneral  siijiiiort."  * 

A  month  after  Mitchel's  conviction  the  "Irish  Felon, 
successor  to  the  Uiiiled  Irishman,"  made  its  appearance. 
•Inhn  Miirtin  was  the  proprintor,  and  be  took  up  the  post 
<>r  diinger  with  perfect  devotion  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose.    IJut  lie  was  in  the  strange  dilemma  of  neither 


•'  iiumbi-r  ul 


Dr.  Cane,  Kilkcnnj. 
Jams  Citntwell 
Denn;  I.sne,  Cork   . 

M.  J.  BllITT         . 

It.  D.  WUliiuni 


itewling,  L 


.    '3      1).  Dowling,  Limerick 
.     aH        Mkhiol  Oewi .... 
.     '25       Jolin     Hainor,    TsghmoD,     Count 
.     ^  Weiford        .         .         .         .       ' 

L'k't'tiid   without  thirir  runseat,  nnd  who  e 
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sharing  the  opinions  of  the  journal  he  proposed  to 
succeed,  nor,  in  the  end,  controlling  the  opinions  of  the 
journal  for  which  he  became  responsible.*  His  friendship 
for  Mitchel  inspired  him  with  the  desire  to  take  up  his 
unfinished  work — though  his  own  programme,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  widely  different.  He  was  an  upright, 
simple-minded  gentleman,  in  feeble  health  and  of 
impaired  constitution,  as  unfit  to  play  a  part  in  a 
revolution  as  in  a  pantomime.  He  seemed  to  believe  that 
his  genuine  desire  to  succeed  would  supply  all  short- 
comings ;  but  a  man  might  as  well  expect  to  become  as 
strong  as  Fin  Mac  Comhal  by  this  method.  He  felt 
honest  wrath  at  the  misgovemment  of  the  country,  but  it 
was  a  wrath  which  would  never  explode  in  action.  When 
he  was  most  moved  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said 
of  Condorcet,  that  "  he  was  a  lamb  in  a  passion."  The 
judgment  of  his  associates  on  his  design  exhibited  the 
sort  of  affectionate  despair  with  which  one  sees  a 
respected  friend  mistake  his  powers  and  his  role.  "  He 's 
a  good  man,  at  any  rate,"  some  one  said,  at  the  time,  in 
John  Dillon's  presence.  "No,"  said  Dillon,  "he's  a 
good  child."  Lalor,  however,  who  had  held  angrily 
aloof  from  Mitchel,  now  came  on  the  stage,  and  was  a 
genuine  revolutionary  force.  It  was  agreed  that  each  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Felon  should  sign  his  articles, 
and  Lalor  speedily  became  the  leading  spirit,  and 
stamped  his  policy  broadly  on  the  journal.     It  neither 

*  After  Martin's  arrest,  Lalor  wrote  to  the  Under-Secretary  to  deelftre 
that  somo  of  tlie  articles  charged  against  him  were  published  in  opposition 
to  his  express  wishes ;  and  he  and  BLeilly  offered  to  take  the  respoiisibility 
of  their  own  writings,  in  which  these  articles  were  included. 
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agreed  with  Martin's  nor  with  Mitcbel's.  Martio  still 
held  by  the  doctrine  of  Davis,  that  we  ought  to  elevate 
the  whole  nation  togetlier;  while  Lalor  thought  the 
gentry  were  irreconcilable,  and  ouglit  to  be  expelled 
from  the  country.  Mitchel  had  insisted  on  the  futility 
of  preparation ;  bat  I^alor  refused  to  proceed  a  step  till 
careful  and  elaboratt^  preparation  was  made,  and  he 
asserted  his  individual  position  by  printiog  in  the  Felon 
the  original  plan  of  his  policy,  which  Mitchel  had 
adopted,  and  identifying  it  as  his  o\vn.* 

Before  Martin's  paper  was  ready  to  be  launched,  the 
most  energetic  of  the  Dublin  students  started  a  weekly 
jonmal  called  the  Trlhanc.  Among  the  contributors  were 
Dr.  Antisell,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as  a 
man  of  science  in  America ;  another  young  ebemist  of 
vigorous  and  disciplined  intellect,  who  was  in  the 
service  of  the  State;  Mr.  De  Courcy  Young,  who 
finally  found  a  home  in  Australia  ;  Mr.  John  Savage, 
who  has  made  for  liimself  a  notable  career  in  America; 
and  a  couple  of  doctors  who  are  still  practising  in 
Dublin;  and  AVilliams,  best  known  as  "Shamrock,"  of 
the  Natiuii.  The  writing  was  raw  and  immetbodic,  but 
it  was  very  much  in  earnest,  and  doubtless  formidable 
on  that  account.  The  joint  proprietor  with  Williams 
was  Kevin  O'Diiherty,  then  a  medical  student,  now  a 
successful  doctor  and  a  leading  politician  in  Queensland, 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  chronic  impediment  to 
reunion  at  length  gave  way.  John  O'Connell  intimated 
to  O'Brien  that  lie  was  ready  for  a  reconciliation  on 
•  The  J<K umcut  cited  at  p«ge  474. 
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the  most  accommodating  terms.  Whether  the  collapse 
of  the  Repeal  Association,  or  the  new  enthusiasm  which 
confronted  him  everywhere,  influenced  him  to  take 
this  course,  I  cannot  undertake  to  determine.  While 
O'Brien  was  considering  how  much  of  this  unexpected 
overture  he  was  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  his  friends, 
the  facts  reached  us  from  another  correspondent.  Dr. 
Cane  wrote  to  me  : — 

"  Smith  wick*  has  shown  me  a  paper,  dated  May  SOth^acopy 
of  which  I  enclose — -part  of  a  letter  '  J.  O'C  wrote  to 
^  S.  O'B.'  We  should  at  once  go  back — he  cedes  all  we  asked 
for  in  1 8iG ;  and  now  is  the  hour  to  organise  every  parish 
in  Ireland,  which  can  be  done  only  through  Conciliation  Hall. 
Organise  for  '  educational  purposes  '  every  parish  ;  a  club  with  a 
president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  secretary ;  for  every  fifty 
members  an  usher,  and  for  every  ten  a  monitor.  Such  an  organi- 
sation can  be  achieved  within  a  month,  and  will  be  understood  at 
once  by  both  country  and  Grovernment,  and  will  be  most  effec- 
tive, /iOivcrer  Repeal  is  to  be  won.  And  for  every  county  and 
its  city  an  inspecting  warden  should  centralise,  and  superintend 
the  whole.  This  organisation  once  fully  carried  out,  tJie  Hall 
can  promulgate  our  plan  for  the  Council  of  Three  Hundred,  to 
which  plan  every  club  must  pledge  itself  and  work  accordingly ; 
then,  biding  a  fitting  time,  the  Council  can  meet,  backed  by  a 
united  and  organised  nation,  and  all  is  right.  Depend  on  it,  you 
cannot  do  this  through  the  Confederation ;  the  priests  will  not 
respond,  and  without  them  the  rural  districts  will  not  move 
unanimously. '^ 

John  O'ConnelPs  note  was  very  specific  : — 

''  I  would  readily  consent,^'  he  said,  "  that  the  old  foundation 
— that  dating  from  April,  1840   (more  than  eight  years  ago)  — 

*  Dr.  Cano's  letter  was  received  ou  the  Ist  June,  1848.     Mr.  Smith- 
wick  was  a  local  brewer  and  landowner,  who  adhered  to  Conciliation  Hall. 
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sliould  be  the  only  one  to  be  maintained,  anil  tbat  no  species  of 
test,  save  an  honourable  understanding  of  acquiescence  in  its 
principles,  should  exist.  I  would  also  consent  to  any  form  of 
words  you  might  propose  b^i  exclude  place-begging,  and  also  to 
any  minor  changes  you  might  think  necessary.  All  1  should  ask 
is  that  direct  inc(;iilivi.'S  tfl  war  be  avoided  ;  and  this  simply  for 
the  safety  of  the  .^oi'iatifin," 

Thus  all  the  petty  precautions  whicli  had  been 
insisted  upon  with  so  much  passion  and  wrath,  wen- 
abandoned.  A  t  a  time  when  Peace  Resolutions,  if  the 
principle  ttey  represented  was  a  sound  one,  would  have 
been  necessary  and  well  timed,  they  were  completely 
relinquished.  When  men  were  notoriously  preparing  for 
war,  no  pledges  were  to  be  asked.  What  a  judgment 
this  fact  carries  on  the  Secession,  the  Kemonstrancc 
flung  in  the  gutter,  and  the  expulsion  of  so  many  able 
and  honourable  men  on  the  pretence  of  urgent  and 
overmastering  necessity  I 

A  eoiifiTence  speedily  met,  which  had  good  prospects 
ot  accomi>]isliing  its  purpose.  It  sat  at  the  Freevian'tt 
Jiiiii-iial  udiee,  and  for  several  successive  days  debated 
the  terms  of  reuniim.  My  belief  at  the  time  was  that 
all  the  delegates  desired,  and  honestly  laboured  for,  a 
suceessfiil  result.  The  conditions  which  had  long  made 
union  impossible  were  all  abandoned  as  untenable  in 
the  face  y>i  current  events,  and  the  basis  of  a  new  asso- 
ciation, to  be  called  the  Irish  League,  was  laid.  The 
pnopect  of  a  union  was  received  with  unbounded  satis- 
faction throvigliuut  the  country,  and  the  Confederates 
bad  the  consolation  of  seeing  not  only  bishops  like 
Dr.    lilake   and   Dr.    Maginn,  who  were  their  personal 
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friends,  but  Dr.  Cantwell  and  Dr.  Browne,  who  had 
denounced  them  as  dangerous  infidels,  welcoming  them 
into  the  new  organisation.  Meetings  of  approval  were 
held  in  the  principal  towns,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
priests  sent  in  their  adhesion.  Nor  did  the  project  want 
the  negative  sanction  which  the  opposition  of  false 
Nationalists  would  give  it ;  Mr.  John  Reynolds  and 
Mr.  Talbot,  father-in-law  of  Under-Secretary  Reding- 
ton,  loudly  disapproved  of  any  concession  to  Young 
Ireland.  There  was  no  demur  in  the  national  press, 
but  the  two  journals  hired  to  support  the  Castle,  assailed 
it  in  every  number.  "  Robbery,  rape,  and  arson,''  the 
Post  declared,  were  the  blessings  provided  by  the 
League  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  At 
length  the  conditions  of  reunion  were  finally  settled, 
and  the  delegates  undertook  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
their  respective  societies  to  them.  The  Committee  of  the 
Repeal  Association  and  the  Council  of  the  Confederation 
accepted  the  terms,  and  ordered  that  public  meetings 
should  be  called  to  confirm  them.* 

*  O'Briou  having  met  with  an  accident  was  obliged  to  leaye  town 
before  th(^  business  was  completed,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Ray  oommunicated  the 
result  of  the  last  meeting.  lu  a  letter  dated  Com  Exchange,  June  8, 1818, 
he  says,  *'  According  to  your  request  I  enclose  a  list  of  onr  Committee, 
statements  of  liabilities,  and  list  of  the  present  staff  and  salaries.  The 
property  of  the  Association  is  as  you  have  seen  it.  I  think  everything  is 
nearly  in  the  same  state  still :  a  list  can  be  made  ont  if  requisite,  bat  it 
will  take  time.  We  had  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Conference  last 
niglit,  and  reports  were  given  in  from  the  respective  Committees  that  the 
proposition  for  reunion,  as  presented  by  the  former  Conference,  had  been 
agreed  to.  On  the  part  of  the  Confederation  a  clause  was  recuired 
against  the  introduction  of  questions  of  a  religions  nature,  ana  one 
ot*  a  distinct  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  the  members  against  tiilring 
or  asking  place  for  themselves  or  others."  The  remamder  of  the 
letter  deals  with  a  question  in  which  he  was  personally  interested.  He 
proceeds  to  say  that  the  Confederates  desired  to  have  Joint-Secretaries, 
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Men  of  honour  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  in  these 
negotiations  there  was  no  denial  or  renunciation  of  the 
ultimate  aim  which  the  Confederates  had  in  view.  It  was 
not  offensively  paraded,  which  would  have  been  a  provo- 
cation to  disunion  ;  but  O'Brien,  before  John  O'Connell 
sought  him,  had  been  tried  for  sedition  because  he  de- 
clared his  intention,  if  our  national  rights  were  denied, 
to  seize  them  by  force,  and  while  the  negotiations  were 
proceeding  he  reiterated  this  sentiment.  Some  London 
journals  assailed  the  Old  Irelanders  for  abandoning  the 
doctrine  of  mural  force,  and  Mr.  John  O'Connell's  special 
oi^n,  the  Pi/of,  justified  him,  not  by  denying  the  fact, 
but  by  pleading  that  the  time  for  moral  force  was  gone 
by,  when  the  Government  had  fmmed  a  law  prohibiting 
liberty  of  speech,  and  packed  juries  to  convict  men 
under  it.  Mr.  O'Brien's  object,  the  same  journal  de- 
clared, was  prudently  to  mass  the  whole  nation  that 
they  niif^ht  be  able  to  meet  a  danger  which  seemed 
iinniiuent.* 

hill  lliat  In'  wimlJ  iicit  ponMnt,  as  one  responsiblo  head  waa  uecesaary  iii 
this  ch-imrtmciit.  Ho  would  lilhcr  fulfil  falthfullj  his  duliea  to  the  now 
organ! sat iuii.  or  he  would  n-Bign  to  allow  auotlitr  to  be  appoiutcd.  He 
iidiU,  a^«  a  i»)BtJMTipt,  "  I  liave  just  soon  Mr.  Duffy,  and  he  tells  mo  he  has 
M[HikfU  to  Himo  iiicmlIhts  of  th<>  Oouiieil,  who  du  uot  thiuk  my  objecttuus 
uiir>'nsiiiiHl>le.   and  tlmt  they  will  agree  to  Mr.  Halpiu  being  Asaistftut- 

■  111  a  li'liiT  lit  O'Brieu's  which  was  publisheJ  during  the  iiegotiationa 
111'  Miiil,  "  I  i-liiiiild  di-i'i'lr  ri'gn't  the  proposud  uiiion  it  I  could  persuade 
inwlf  tliat  it  wiiuld  It-iii]  to  cheek  the  bold  course  of  policy  which  has 
1h.Vii  n.h,i.t,il,  after  full  delilHTation,  by  the  Irish  Confederation.  These 
appn'lii'ii.-iiiiiis  Imve,  liuwevcr,  been  removed  on  diBCovenug  that  the 
lin>)rri''.s  of  i'\eiit»  liii.s  prmluoeil  a  much  nearer  approiimatiou  of  feeling 
mill  iif  <>j.}iiiiiii  tJiHii  uii>  lii'lievi'il  to  eiiat  between  the  Coufederates  and 
tlic  ii>.'itil>er..  of  i)i<.-  R.'|>.'al  AsMK;ii>li.m.  Both  parties  now  admit  that  we 
>t:iiid  ii]Hm  Hie  '  ln>t  pliiiik '  of  the  eonbtitutiuu.  No  one  denies  tliat 
Itv];ind  i?  imw  ruli'J  solely  by  military  power.  '  The  Union  '  is  now  unde- 
uiiilily  iiiaiotaiiietl— not   by   (he  booiL  of  affection  and  interest,  but  hy  a 
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When  the  proceedings  had  reached  this  stage, 
Mr.  John  O'Connell  astounded  us  by  a  new  difficulty. 
He  had  received  a  warning  that  he  was  on  a  wrong 
path  from  a  person  "whose  importance  could  not  be 
overrated ;  '*  and  he  required  a  fortnight  for  further 
consideration,  and  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the 
country.  A  fortnight  wasted  at  such  an  era  was  a 
grievous  loss ;  but  the  Confederates  bore  it  good- 
humouredly.  They  utilised  the  interval  in  founding 
Chibs ;  as  Clubs — so  it  was  conditioned — were  to  be 
kept  entirely  separate  from  the  League.  How  Mr.  John 
O'Connell  employed  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but 
at  the  close  of  the  fortnight  he  announced  that  he 
would  not  join  the  League,  but  retire  for  a  time  from 
public  life.  He  was  charged  at  the  moment  with  being 
a  tool  of  Lord  Clarendon's  to  keep  separate  the  priests 
and  the  Confederates  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  he  was 
merely  influenced  by  doubt  and  trepidation,  for  his 
mind  was  as  unsteady  as  a  quagmire.  Whatever  was 
his  motive,  that  day's   work  was  the  most  unfortujiate 

systt'in  of  force,  fraud,  and  corruption.  Even  onr  marts  of  commerce  and 
our  seats  of  leaniiug  arc  occupied  by  a  foreign  soldiery.  Events,  events, 
uot  arguments,  have  cancelled  the  famous  '  peace  resolutions.'  Our  con- 
troversy will  soon  narrow  itself  into  the  single  question,  now  often  uttered 
with  impatience — *  WJun  shall  the  Irish  nation  strike  f*  Upon  this 
quest  ion  we  ought  to  invite  the  deliberation  of  men  who  are  cautious  as  well 
as  resolute.     In  the  language  of  one  of  your  youtliful  poets — 

*  *  *  *'  Your  worst  transgression 
Were  to  strike,  and  strike  in  vain.*' 

The  advocates  of  what  is  called  *  moral  force '  tell  us — ^and  I  believe  them 
— that,  if  ever  it  should  become  necessary  to  vindicate  the  trampled  rights 
of  their  country  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  they  will  be  iound  amongst  the 
foremost  in  the  field.  Shall  we  refuse  to  enter  into  confederacy  with 
tliese  men,  for  tlie  puri>ose  of  considering  how  wo  can  best  concentrate  the 
national  energies  in  support  of  the  national  cause  ?  '*     Cahiimoyle,  June  1. 
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and  disastrous  in  bis  mischievous  career.  It  alarmed 
the  timid  and  gave  the  corrupt  a  pretence  for  spreading 
doubt  and  confusion.  For  it  withdrew  from  the  cause  a 
name,  which  still  swayed  the  masses,  as  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  swayed  the  French  peasantry  wlien  be  was 
nearly  a  generation  in  his  grave.  On  the  same  day 
an  event  happened  in  Paris  which  influenced  the  fate 
of  Ireland  perhaps  sia  decisively  as  the  flight  of  Louis 
Philippe.  A  hundred  thousand  workmen  rose  in  arms 
against  the  Bepublie,  and  demanded  the  organisation 
of  Socialism.  They  foiigbt  with  desperation ;  and 
there  was  an  enormous  slaughter  of  soldiers  and  in- 
surgents. But  one  death  created  more  consternation 
than  the  destruction  of  a  regiment.  The  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  visited  the  scene  of  the  insum^ction  to 
niiiko  peace  between  the  belligerents,  was  shot  at  a 
harrieade ;  and  iiis  dcatli  not  only  disgusted  the  clergy, 
but  alarmed  and  alienated  tlie  middle  class,  througliout 
Kuropc.  The  same  Jacobin  spirit  exhibited  itself 
Somewhat  earlier  in  tlie  Pope's  dominions;  his  con- 
cessions were  niock(;d  at  by  men  wlio  would  be  content 
with  nothing  but  a  llepublic.  Lord  Clarendon's  mer- 
ceTiiiries  of  tlie  press  turned  these  incidents  to  immediate 
aci'nuut.  How  wicked  the  men  must  he  with  whom 
.loliri  (JX'unnell  refused  to  act!  How  plain  it  was  that 
(.)']Jrieii  and  ileaglier  were  thirsting  to  follow  in  the 
track  of  IJarbes  and  IJlanqui !  Would  not  they  too 
murder  Archbisliups  if  they  got  an  opportunity?  It 
was  expressly  written  in  one  or  other  of  the  organs  of 
law  and  order,  that  Smith  O'lirieu  held  with  Pruudhoun, 
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that  "  property  was  robbery,"  that  John  Mitchel,  not- 
withstanding his  vaunting,  was  a  cowardly  wretch  who 
*'  deemed  it  expedient  to  place  not  only  his  own  lucu- 
brations, but  those  of  the  correspondents  of  the  United 
Irishman  "  War  Department,"  and  all,  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  a  lawyer,  in  order  to  escape  the  meshes  of  the 
law,"  that  John  Martin  had  "  no  touch  of  compunction 
or  the  least  inkling  of  religion  in  him,"  that  Gravan 
Duffy  "  had  the  candour  to  announce  that  his  object 
was  a  Eed  Republic,  and  his  doctrines  Blanqui's  to  a 
T,"  and  that  the  Confederates  had  issued  the  command 
for  individual  assassination,  as  well  as  general  pillage. 

The  gentry  scarcely  needed  these  transactions  to 
make  up  their  minds.  They  finally  determined  not  to 
disturb  the  Union.  A  declaration  in  support  of  the 
existing  system  was  circulated,  and  received  many  signa- 
tures; but  as  it  was  never  published  the  number  is 
uncertain.  The  Confederates  knew  these  gentlemen  im- 
perfectly ;  but  still  less  did  they  know  us.  Had  they 
lielped  to  set  up  Ireland  anew,  we  would  have  been  cut 
to  pieces  rather  than  any  wrong  should  be  done  them. 
But  an  aristocracy,  like  a  standing  army,  is  a  costly,  and 
not  an  indispensable,  luxury.  They  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  to  run  any  risk,  though  they  stood  between 
two  dangers,  one  of  which  was  inevitable.  They  did 
nothing,  and  for  the  permanent  interest  of  their  order 
it  was  an  imbecile  policy.  If  a  revolution  had  prospered, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  a  successful  general  would  pro- 
bably have  been  to  suspend  the  payment  of  rent,  and 
order  the  people  to  take  possession  of  the  land  and  fight 
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hard  to  keep  it.  The  revolution  did  not  prosper,  but 
their  fall  was  only  postponed.  Their  estates  were  eaten 
up  by  poor-rates,  spent  upon  able-bodied  paupers,  who 
were  doing  no  work;  and  before  five  years  Parlia- 
ment struck  them  mercilessly.  Thirty  peers,  more  tliau 
thirty  baronets  or  knights,  a  score  of  members  or  ex- 
members  of  Parliament,  and  a  long  line  of  ancient 
gentry — as  antiquity  is  counted  in  a  country  where 
title-deeds  for  the  most  part  date  from  the  siege  of 
Drogheda  or  the  fall  of  Limerick — were  turned  out  of 
their  possessions,  like  so  many  exterminated  tenants,  at 
the  stroke  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer  in  the  Encum- 
hered  Estates  Court.  Other  heavy  blows  followed,  and 
after  half  a  century  of  agitation  by  a  people  to  whom 
they  never  made  cm?  ijreat  or  generous  concession,  what 
is  the  result  ?  They  scarce  hope  to  remain  as  annuitants 
wltliout  political  influence  or  authority,  in  a  country 
wliicli  they  might  iiave  led  and  ruled.* 

Xot  a  moment  was  lost  in  pushing  the  organisa- 
tion in  the  country.  Every  leading  Confederate  under- 
took a  mission  to  a  district  where  he  could  be  most 
useful ;  and  no  exhortation  was  spared,  which  sincerity 

•  .Vii  Iri^li  squire  oiipo  (nlil  mo  n  story  intended  to  account  in  a  jolly, 
jopiiso  spirit  for  thi-  nii^iiTHlili!  training  of  the  Irish  militia,  which  thrown 
an  awkward  linht  also.  I  think,  on  the  miserable  training  of  Irish  squint's 
IN  till'  dulii>s  and  arts  which  win  |io|iular  afft^ction.  An  tnspeotin);  officer. 
Kij  the  story  run.  was  disgiislcd  with  the  state  of  a  regiment  in  the  West, 
ntid  whi-n  fiis  iiisiici-lion  wnn  over  sont  for  the  drill.BCrgeant.  "  These  men 
i>f  yours.  MTiieant,"  he  Mid,  "  eould  scarcely  hit  a  tawot  aa  big  as  the 
TowtT  of  IjiiTuIiin  i  yon  can't  have  taken  any  pains  U\  teach  them  to  shoot." 
"  Tench  thein  in  slmol !  "  erie<l  the  sergeant.  "  Of  conrse  I  didn't,  your 
honour.  Bcikd.  sic.  if  I  tnnghf  them  to  shoot,  thero  weiiUl  not  lie  a  land- 
I'lnl  left  in  the  eonnlry,"  If  English  squires  ran  no  risk  of  being  shot  by 
Euclish  niililiainen  is  it  (|iiite  certain  the  difference  resided  in  the  militia 
and  not  iu  the  atgiiires}' 
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or  enthusiasm  could  suggest,  to  keep  the  popular  feeling 
high  and  confident.  John  Pigot  abridged  from  the 
best  authorities  *'Easy  Lessons  in  Military  Matters," 
and  another  correspondent,  who  knew  more  of  war  than 
the  *'  bookish  theoric,"  came  to  his  aid.* 

The  moment  it  became  certain  that  the  negotiations 
for  union  had  failed,  the  Government  resolved  to  strike 
the  Confederates  while  they  were  isolated.  It  was 
determined  to  arrest  all  the  leaders  who  had  brought 
themselves  within  the  Treason-Felony  Act,  and  to  ask 

*  The  muse  of  song  addressed  to  every  taste  in  turn  the  exhortation  tJiat 
liberty  was  to  be  had  at  the  old  historic  price.     Of  the  high  heroic  mood, 

this  was  the  key-note,  by  Speranza : — 

"  Oh  !  that  I  stood  upon  some  lofty  tower, 

Before  the  gathered  people  face  to  face, 
That  like  God^s  thunder  might  my  words  of  power 

Roll  down  the  cry  of  freedom  to  its  base  ! 
Oh  !  that  my  voice,  a  storm  above  all  storms. 

Could  cleave  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  rend  the  sky 
With  the  fierce  earthquake-shout,  *  To  arms  !  to  arms  ! 

For  truth,  fame,  freedom,  vengeance,  victory  ! '  ** 

Or  this,  from  an  English  sympathiser,  Mr.  Linton  : — 

"  Not  '  Peace  * ! — our  thoughts  be  steePd  : 
Better  than  peace  are  liberty  and  right. 
Not  peace,  but  deadliest  fight ; 
No  peace,  till  life  is  free  ; 
Better  is  death  than  slavery  : 
Death  on  the  field !  '* 

The  familiar  or  colloquial  took  some  such  turn  as  this: — 

**  My  pike  is  long,  my  pike  is  strong  ; 
My  countrj'mcn  rely  on  't ; 
AN' hen  foemeu  come  111  push  it  home. 
And  die,  or  they  shall  die  on  't." 

Or  this  (which  was  a  prodigious  favourite),  by  Alexander  Meehan,  a 
young  barrister  from  Dcrry: — 

Ah,  my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 
Waiting  for  the  fray — 


n 


Waiting  for  the  sunlight  dancing, 
'   ig  pikeheads  glai 
With  the  rifles  alternating — 


Where  the  bristling  pikeheads  glancing. 


Ranks  in  green  and  gray. 
Ah,  my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 
Waiting  for  the  fray." 

But  a  touch    of   humour,   especially  an   equivoque  (which   takes  tlie 
audience  into  partnership  in  the  joke),  carries  the  Irish  heart  by  storm. 
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additional  powers  from  Parliament  to  reach  those  who 
had  not.  They  began  with  the  journalists.  On  Satur- 
day, July  9th,  when  I  returned  home  for  dinner,  a  party 
of  detectives  arrested  me  at  my  residence,  and  carried 
me  in  a  close  carriage  to  College  Street  police-office. 
When  I  arrived  there  I  learned  that  the  Xation  office 
had  been  seized  at  the  same  time,  and  a  search  made 
for  compromising  papers  ;  and  that,  fiuding  none,  the 
police  carried  o£E  the  account-books  and  office  memoranda. 
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Kur  Niy  hcurt  ist^uwn  sick  of  ilifled  desire, 
Eiiy  1110  Btoir  ! 
My  pike  b.n  grown  rusly— its  bundle  moth-eaten  ; 
I  fu.kr  I  Hluill  die  of  LXiKelancj  aoon  ; 


whrre  lii'hiiid  k  thv  |-uujH.'r'>  liome  darklei 
Ilk  the  .Ty  riiigioi;  out—'  »ave  ui,  oh  «ave, 
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I  was  duly  committed  for  trial,  and  sent  to  Newgate  in 
custody  of  a  large  body  of  police.  By  this  time  an 
immense  crowd  had  collected,  and  as  we  could  only 
drive  to  the  prison  at  a  walking  pace  it  constantly 
increased.  It  was  so  dense  when  we  reached  Capel 
Street  that  the  carriage  came  to  a  standstill,  and  a  fierce 
shout  arose,  "Take  him  out!  take  him  out!"  A  pre- 
sident of  a  club  well  known  to  me  got  on  the  steps  and 
whispered,  "Do  you  wish  to  be  rescued?"  I  replied, 
"  Certainly  not ! "  I  had  the  same  problem  to  face  in 
ray  own  case  which  we  had  faced  recently  in  Mitchel's, 
and  I  treated  it  in  the  same  way.  The  crowd  became  very 
raenacing,  and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  police 
appealed  to  me  to  quiet  them.  McGee  and  Dr.  Callan, 
on  my  behalf,  entreated  them  to  desist,  and  warned 
them  that  the  time  for  action  had  not  come.  After  a 
parley,  which  occupied  half  an  hour,  a  passage  was  at 
length  cleared  to  the  prison,  and  a  minute  after  I  found 
myself  within  its  iron  grasp.  The  same  evening  John 
Martin  drove  to  the  police-office,  and  surrendered  him- 
self. A  warrant  for  his  arrest  had  issued  before  the 
third  number  of  the  Felon  appeared,  and  as  a  Dublin 
Commission  was  then  sitting  it  was  doubtless  intended 
to  make  short  work  of  him.  But  as  it  was  not  desirable 
to  precipitate  another  crisis,  Martin  concealed  himself, 
and  published  a  letter  dated  "  From  my  hiding-place," 
stating  his  intention  to  keep  clear  of  Newgate  till  the 
Commission  adjourned.*     As  it  had  now  adjourned,  he 

*  It  was  n  perfectly  proper  and  reasonable  course  to  take.  But  had  it 
l>een  taken  by  Dillon  or  myself  it  would  bare  been  a  subject  of  misrepre- 
sentation by  Jacobin  writers  from  that  day  to  this. 
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gave  himself  up  immediately.  On  Sunday,  O'Doherty 
and  Williams,  proprietors  of  the  Tribune,  were  brought 
to  prison,  and  we  learned  that  the  police  had  pillaged 
their  office,  and  carried  off  the  MSS.  o£  all  the  numbers 
published. 

On  Monday  Doheny  was  arrested  at  Cashel  for 
sedition,  and  committed  to  the  Bridewell;  the  people 
desired  to  rescue  him,  but  he  dissuaded  them  from  the 
attempt,  and  as  he  was  admitted  t-o  bail  the  excitement 
subsided.  On  Tuesday  Meagher  was  arrested  in  his 
father's  house  at  Waterford.  Of  all  the  Confedemtes 
Meagher  was  the  darling  of  the  multitude  ;  for  youth, 
courage,  and  eloquence  are  gifts  which  win  the  popular 
heart.  The  news  spread  like  a  conflagration.  The 
church  bells  were  rung,  his  special  partisans,  "  the 
lJ;iIlybracken  men,"  liurried  into  town,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  population  already  crowded  the  streets.  The 
route  to  Dublin  lay  over  a  long,  narrow,  wooden  bridge 
which  spans  the  Suir.  The  Club  men  insisted  that  he 
must  be  rescued  forthwith,  and  Waterford  occupied 
for  his  protection.  As  a  beginning,  this  bridge  was 
liarricadeil  with  huge  logs  of  timber,  and  all  traffic 
st.jpped.  Hut  ^[eagller,  like  his  comrades,  would  not 
consent  to  begin  an  insurrection  till  the  word  of  com- 
mand came  from  head-quarters.  He  had  been  placed 
in  a  travelling  carriage  guarded  by  a  troop  of  Light 
Dragoons  and  a  company  of  Fusiliers.  He  mounted 
on  the  top  of  this  vehicle,  where  he  could  be  seen  and 
beard  by  the  vast  multitude,  and  exhorted  them  to 
desist ;   but  they  held  their  ground  sullenly.     At  last 
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he  ordered  the  members  of  his  own  Club  to  remove  the 
barricade.  "  We  must  obey/'  they  said,  "  but  we  fear 
you  will  be  sorry  for  it,  sir."  It  has  been  sometimes 
argued  by  inconsiderate  persons  that  a  good  chance  of 
successful  resistance  was  thrown  away  by  Meagher  not 
letting  the  people  take  the  course  they  proposed.  But 
it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  any  such  chance  existed 
at  that  time  and  place.  Through  the  centre  of  Water- 
ford  runs  the  noble  Suir ;  its  quay,  which  almost  rivals 
the  quay  of  Lyons  in  commercial  convenience,  is  lined 
by  the  chief  warehouses  and  places  of  business  in  the  city; 
and  behind  them  the  population  cluster  like  a  human 
hive.  On  the  river,  within  gunshot,  within  stonethrow 
indeed,  lay  three  war-steamers,  the  Draffon,  the 
Merlin,  and  the  Medusa y  which  could  bombard  the 
town  with  absolute  impunity.  Without  powerful 
artillery  Waterford  could  not  have  been  held  for  an 
hour,  if  the  whole  population  were  in  arms  to  defend 
it ;  and  the  people  had  not  a  gun  or  a  mortar. 
Meagher  persisted ;  the  barricade  was  removed ;  and 
he  proceeded  to  Dublin  in  custody,  and  was  there 
admitted  to  bail. 

On  Wednesday  McGee  was  arrested  in  Wicklow  for 
language  spoken  at  a  local  meeting,  and  with  him  Mr. 
Holy  wood,  the  silk- weaver,  who  had  been  sent  to  Paris 
on  the  Irish  deputation.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  try 
them  at  the  assizes  then  sitting,  but  the  case  could  not 
be  got  ready  in  time,  and  they  were  set  free  on  the 
usual  sureties. 

Newgate  w^as  under  the  control  of  the  Dublin  Cor- 
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poratioQ,  and  the  State  prisoners  were  treated  with 
liberalitj  and  consideration.  We  dined  together  in  my 
room,  our  dinner  being  supplied  from  a  hotel,  and  a 
prison  servant  was  appointed  to  wait  on  us.  Friends 
whom  we  desired  to  see  were  admitted  during  the  day 
without  restriction,  and  the  conferences  of  the  Con- 
federation were,  in  eiTect,  held  in  Newgate  from  that 
time  forth.  The  doors  of  the  prison  were  left  as  wide 
open  to  all  comers  as  the  gates  of  the  Phoenix  Park  ; 
Lord  Clarendon  perhaps  wanted  to  make  sure  who 
were  sympathisers  with  the  prisoners.  Martin  and 
I  wrote  for  our  journals  as  usual,  and  continued  the 
political  correspondence  with  friends  at  a  distance 
by  which  a  party  is  kept  in  harmony.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  Tribune  stopped,  no  one  being  ready 
to  carr}^  it  on  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietors.  But 
tliat  the  motive  might  not  be  misunderstood,  they 
issued,  iu  tlie  other  prosecuted  journals,  the  prospectus  of 
a  now  weekly  paper,  to  be  called  the  "  ISewgate:  Calendar, 
successor  to  the  Tribune"  and  announced  that  the 
juurnalists,  who  were  their  fellow -prisoners,  would  be 
contributors  to  it. 

The  oiliccrs  of  the  prison  had  been  appointed  by  the 
old  Corponition,  and  were  chosen  because  they  had 
Irieuils  nitluT  tlmn  because  they  were  fit  for  the  position. 
The  < Juvirnor,  Jlr.  Smyth,  was  a  gentle,  benevolent, 
fcclilf  old  man,  who  would  not  willingly  hurt  a  fly 
scartily  a  wasp,  I  tliink ;  but  the  Deputy-Governor, 
Mr.  IJourne,  was  u  born  jailer  of  the  old  bad  typt 
Wateiiful,    suspicious,    indifferent    to    the    feelings    of 
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prisoners,  and  loving  the  cruel  exercise  of  exceptional 
authority. 

In  our  muster  of  Confederates  in  Newgate  there  was 
one  busy  brain  missing.  After  Father  Kenyon*s  decisive 
share  in  the  conspiracy,  he  returned  to  his  parish,  and 
we  saw  in  the  newspapers  that  he  had  made  a  submission 
to  his  bishop,  but  the  special  terms  of  it  no  one  sus- 
pected at  that  time.  He  had  promised  in  effect  to  Mrith- 
draw  from  the  movement,  and  that  if  he  ever  returned 
to  it,  he  would  first  resign  his  parish.  It  was  but  three 
weeks  since  he  had  been  a  party  to  transactions  for  which 
he  and  his  comrades  were  liable  to  be  hanged.  There 
were  missionaries  in  New  York  committing  treason  with 
his  consent  and  concurrence,  and  he  made  this  new  and 
conflicting  compact  without  communicating  a  tittle  of 
it  to  the  men  with  whom  he  was  acting.  Bumours  of 
what  had  happened  got  abroad,  and  it  was  stated  in  the 
Castle  press  that  he  had  retired  from  Irish  politics,  but 
he  denied  the  report  peremptorily.*  Priests  owe 
obedience  in  the  first  instance  to  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors ;  but  they  know  this  obligation,  and  there  is  no 
law  of  honour  which  will  justify  a  man  in  undertaking 
duties  if  they  are  essentially  incompatible.  Ignorant  of 
his  new  engagement,  Martin  and  I  wrote  a  joint  letter 
summoning  him  to  town  on  behalf  of  all  his  comrades, 
and  sent  it  by  a  special  messenger,  a  kinsman  of  Martin's, 
to  Teinplederry.     Here  is  the  answer  we  received : — 

"  Mercury  will  inform  you  how  I  have  striven  and  how  I 

*  His  letter  of  denial  will  bo  found  in  the  first  nmnber  of  the  Irish 

Tribune. 
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have  failed  to  enable  myself  to  comply  with  the  wishes  o£  so 
many  friendfi.  I  cannot  po  up  at  present,  unless  I  should  re§ign  my 
benefice,  and  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  nnles^  in  the  very  last 
extremity.  I  can  only,  therefore,  pray  God  to  guide  you  and  nil 
of  ua  out  of  our  preseing  atraite,  through  death  if  need  be,  to 
some  endurable  condition  of  being."* 

It  is  hard  to  misdoubt  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect 
and  clear  judgment,  on  whose  brain  there  is  no  cloud. 
We  interpreted  this  letter  charitably,  and  were  still  per- 
suaded, though  he  held  back  at  the  moment,  that  when 
"  the  very  last  extremity,"  of  which  he  »poke  had  arrived, 
he  would  be  found  in  the  place  which  he  was  pledged  to 
occupy.  His  tetiiporary  defection,  as  it  appeared,  was 
compensated  for  by  an  unexpected  reinforcement. 

Dr.  Maginn,  who  had  remonstrated  with  me,  in  a 
friendly  way,  at  the  time  of  the  Secession,  had  come 
irradually  to  agree  more  and  more  with  the  Seceders. 
.Vl'tiT  the  French  revolution  he  became  impatient  for 
:ii.'tion  ;  and  one  day — so  one  of  his  priests  assured  me — 
nioutcd  the  proposal  that  lie  and  they  should  go  to  a 
^'uiismith'M  in  Derry,  and  openly  buy  rifles.  "VVe  knew 
(if  his  growing  sviiipatliy,  but  he  had  not  committed 
liim-icif  ill  any  way  before  the  arrests.  One  morning 
l>r.  tiray  came  to  me  in  Newgate,  and  told  me  that 
the  bislic.p,  who  was  then  in  Dublin,  authorised  hira 
to  assure    nie    that    if  the    insurrectionary  movement 


Ni<iiiiK  Coll  foil"  rales  without  lueii  uf  half  a 
1  iliiriiij;  its  I'ntin^  psruer  only  rymveii  £916. 
Iriliiit'-d  bv  mi-iiihers  iif  tlie  uimticil.  It  wa» 
I  in  Aint^ricA  aloiiii  that  we  could  get  adequate 
iltli'  bi'fun',  was  willing  to  go  in  ssarchof. 
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were  postponed  for  three  months,  till  the  harvest  would 
be  stored,  he  would  join  it  himself  with  twenty  officers 
in  black  uniforms.  I  asked  Dr.  Gray  if  this  offer  ex- 
pressed his  own  intentions;  he  replied  lie  was  a 
messenger  merely  in  the  transaction ;  I  rejoined  that 
it  was  a  business  too'momentous  to  be  negotiated  with 
any  but  principals.  The  same  overture  was  made  by 
the  same  intermediary  to  O'Brien.  He  replied  that 
things  had  been  brought  to  such  a  pass  that  he  most 
fight ;  as  to  the  time,  that  did  not  depend  upon  him, 
but  primarily  on  the  Government ;  for  himself,  the  most 
he  hoped  in  the  distnicted  state  of  the  country  was  an 
honourable  grave.  A  little  later,  as  the  prospect  grew 
darker,  two  young  priests,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  visited  me  in  Newgate  to  make  a  gallant 
proposal.  As  the  national  editors  were  in  prison, 
and  their  successors  threatened  with  arrest,  they 
suggested  that  certain  young  priests,  themselves  to 
begin,  should  take  the  place  of  the  imprisoned  publicists 
and  carry  on  their  work.  I  told  them  that  to  my  think- 
ing there  would  soon  be  no  longer  any  national  press 
to  conduct ;  we  harl  arrived  at  a  point  where  the 
(xovernment  must  extinguish  it,  or  abandon  their  other 
measures  of  suppression.  I  indicated,  however,  a  place 
where  the  service  of  young  priests  would  soon  be  in 
request,  and  be  eminently  useful.  One  of  these  young 
ecclesiastics  was  Dr.  Barry,  afterwards  Principal  of  St. 
Patrick's  College,  Melbourne.  The  other  was  Dr.  Croke, 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

Among   the  prisoners  in  Newgate  there  were  two 
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American  sympathisers,  R.  F.  Ryan,  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  bar,  and  editor  of  the  Iriah  Jmerican,  and 
James  Bergin,  in  whom  some  of  the  prisoners  found 
such  a  resemblance  to  Shakespeare  that  they  insisted  he 
was  a  personage  in  disguise,  and  fixed  upon  him  the 
name  of  General  Shields,  These  republicans  were  the 
despair  of  the  prison  authorities.  Before  sunset  the 
detenus  under  the  Suspension  Act  were  mustered  for 
exercise.  Mr,  Bergin,  who  was  big  and  broad-chested, 
and  gifted  with  a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  made  the  old 
walls  ring  one  evening  with  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner." 
The  Deputy -Governor  forbade  this  disedifying  recreation ; 
but  the  American  citizen  declared  that  unless  he  were 
gagged  he  would  not  refrain  from  honouring  his  country. 
From  that  time  forth  the  sun  never  set  upon  Newgate 
without  the  Irish  Americans  leading  a  chorus  in  which 
tiie  prisoners  joined  con  furore -. — 

■'  Then  c<mquer  we  muKt,  for  our  cause  it  is  just. 
And  lliis  be  our  motto,  '  In  God  is  our  trust; ' 
Anrl  the  sl.ir-s pant; led  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  arrests  that  the  Irish 
Ltague  held  its  first  meeting.  The  younger  members  of 
the  liepeal  Committee,  engaged  in  the  recent  negotia- 
tions, served  on  its  council,  but  tlie  seniors  held  back,* 

•  A  «lir,.*rl  frion.l  lit  rniiio  tplls  a  Btnry  which  he  thinks  might  put 
Iri-li  fni'li"ii^.  tlifii  iiikI  .-iiici-.  Id  shamo.  Hu  was  vigitiof;  a  lunatie  asylum. 
Ill'  !'^>y->.  nii<l  wiiH  Biiiii»'il  111  WT  the  doctor  uf  thf  iuatitutiun  walking  aboat 
ri';irlc"-1y  lliniiijrh  n  hall  full  of  ccinlirmed  mailmen.  "  How  can  jou  trust 
iMiirsi'If."  lie  wliiK[H'n'il.  "  with  thcKc  iteoplei*  they  might  make  an  cud  of 
y.pii  ill  n  tu'iiiktiitf;."  '"  Piioli,  pooh  1 '  replied  the  ciperieuccd  officer,  "  no 
Iwo  of  thiw  people  ever  unite. ' 
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and  jMr.  Jolin  O'Connell  recreated  himself  by  a  journey 
to  the  Continent ;  having  first  ordered  Conciliation  Hall 
to  be  shut  up  and  barricaded,  lest  the  men  who  had 
created  it  should  enter  into  possession.  O'Brien  was 
not  present ;  he  thought  the  urgent  duty  of  the  hour 
was  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  the  provinces,  and  he  resolved  to  complete  the  review 
of  the  national  party  in  Munster,  which  had  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  affray  at  Limerick.  The  state  of  pubUe 
feeling  was  of  all  facts  the  one  upon  which  it  was 
most  important  to  make  no  mistake. 

A  new  and  urgent  danger  arose  during  his  absence. 
The  Government  determined  to  suppress  the  Clubs.  They 
had  multiplied  rapidly  during  the  last  month,  and  now 
numbered  a  hundred  and  fifty,  representing  nearly 
fifty  thousand  men.  We  had  proposed  to  make  them 
the  constituency  for  the  Council  of  Three  Hundred. 
They  might  be  recognised  as  our  chief  strength  by  the 
enmity  they  excited.  The  Castle  press  assailed  them  in 
every  publication,  and  often  by  two  or  three  articles  in 
each.  A  memorial  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  signed  by 
five-and-thirty  Peers  and  a  long  list  of  members  of 
Parliament,  called  for  their  immediate  suppression.  The 
Even'mg  Mail,  which  had  been  flirting  with  nationality 
for  two  or  three  years,  exhorted  the  Government  to  put 
aside  the  form  of  law  and  put  them  down  peremptorily 
by  force.  The  genuine  passion  of  the  people,  which  in 
a  great  crisis  is  as  real  and  terrible  as  elemental  fire, 
was  found  in  the  Clubs  alone ;  the  League  was  too  new 
and  too  uncertain  of  its  position  to  count  for  much,  and 
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the  ConEederation  was  no  more.  They  did  not  iiichide,  or 
perhaps  represent,  the  majority  of  the  nation,  but  the 
union  of  a  whole  people  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech ; 
nearly  all  that  was  formidable  to  England,  or  hopeful  to 
Ireland,  was  concentrated  in  them.  If  they  could  be 
suppressed  we  would  be  defeated  as  effectually  as  by 
the  loss  of  a  pitched  battle.  In  an  article  written 
from  Newgate,  and  bearing  ray  initials,  I  recommended 
the  people  to  meet  the  threatened  aggression  by  im- 
mediate precautions.  Each  Club  ought  within  a  week 
to  plant  another  Club  in  a  new  district;  each  member 
ought  to  bring  in  a  new  member.  Withiu  a  fortnight 
this  might  be  done,  and  they  would  represent  a  force 
comparable  to  the  Volunteers  of  'S2,  and  might 
still  succeed  by  nf'gotiatiou.  But  if  the  Club.>!  were 
di.-ipLTsod  by  baton  or  baj^onet,  we  would  only  succeed 
by  a  lung  and  bloody  war ;  for  every  step  in  retreat  costs 
a  nation  a  multitude  of  lives,  by  strengthening  the 
confidence  of  its  enemies.  The  same  race,  almost  the 
siime  generation,  who  lived  in  Ireland  when  she  won 
liLT  iiidi'pi'iidi.'nce  in  '8:2,  lived  in  it  when  she  lost  it  in 
iMJd.  JSut  tlie  organisation  was  gone,  for  she  had 
consented  to  disband  the  Volunteers.  Armed  and 
i>r4;aiiised  England  negotiated  with  her— disarmed  and 
di.sorgaui.sed  she  spurned  lier  like  a  beggar,  and  whipped 
hor  like  a  slave.  The  cycle  of  time  had  brought  us  back 
tbc  >!inii'  events.  Ireland  was  again  oi^anised  ;  her 
strength  was  again  regimented  and  disciplined ;  and  she 
was  again  commanded  to  tling  it  away,  and  submit  with 
naked  hands  to  her  oppressor.     If  she  consented  the 
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parallel  would  be  complete  to  the  last  stripe  of  the 
scourge.* 

The  organisation  of  the  country  went  on  rapidly. 
A  week  after  their  arrest,  Meagher  and  Doheny  held  a 
prodigious  meeting  on  Slievenamon.  The  attendance 
was  computed  at  fifty  thousand  men — ^there  were  no 
women  or  children ;  and  up  in  the  mountain  solitude 
they  were  told,  without  circumlocution,  to  prepare  for 
fightiug.  During  the  same  week  there  were  meetings 
of  ten  thousand  men  in  Meath,  and  ten  thousand  in 
Limerick,  for  the  same  purpose.  O'Brien's  career  in 
the  south  and  the  south-west  was  a  continuous  triumph. 
He  had  gone  down  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  country,  and 
he  found,  as  he  believed,  that  it  beat  passionately  for 
action.  Everywhere  the  people  met  him  in  immense 
multitudes.  The  most  popular  of  the  Catholic  gentry 
and  a  notable  section  of  the  clergy  tendered  him  their 
respect  and  sympathy.  In  the  state  of  Europe,  in  the 
temper  of  the  country,  these  meetings  looked  like  the 
muster  of  an  insurrectionary  army. 

It  was  now  ten  days  since  the  arrests  had  commenced, 
and  the  Government  were  prepared  for  another  stroke. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  ordering  all   persons   who 

*  In  England  many  persons  were  scandalised  at  snch  articles  being 
dated  from  Newgate,  and  bearing  the  initials  of  State  prisoners.  The 
Government  were  called  upon  to  explain  this  breach  of  propriety,  and  they 
explained  it  in  a  manner  which,  it  may  be  feared,  has  before  and  since 
enabled  a  Government  to  evade  the  stringency  of  an  Irish  interrogatory. 
Lord  Lansdowue  assured  the  House  of  Lords  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  those  articles  were  written  outside  the  prison  and  not  by  the 
persons  whose  initials  they  bore !  These  identical  articles  were  afterwards 
included  in  the  indictments  against  the  gentlemen  who,  it  was  snggested, 
had  not  vfritten  them,  by  the  Government  which  made  the  generoos 
bUg<_^estion. 
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lived  in  proclaimed  districts,  and  were  not  Hpecially 
exempt,  to  give  up  their  arms  and  aramunition  within 
four  days,  oo  penalty  of  a  year's  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.  Dublin,  Cork,  "Waterford,  and  Drogheda  were 
immediately  proclaimed,  to  bring  them  within  the  opera- 
tion of  this  order.  Tlie  necessary  counsel  on  such  an 
occasion  could  only  be  given  in  open  and  adWsed  de- 
fiance of  the  law ;  and  Martin  wrote  an  article,  signed 
with  his  initials,  advising  the  people  to  keep  their  arms.* 
I  did  the  same.  I  told  them  plainly  that  if  the  Chibs 
and  arms  were  yielded  up,  with  them  our  prestige  would 
vanish,  and  Ireland  would  be  beaten,  though  not  a  cart- 
ridge was  burned.  For  power  does  not  reside  in  numbera 
or  equipment,  but  mainly  in  self-reliance.  Naked  hands 
;ind  an  armed  soul  are  stronger  than  a  hireling  spirit 
liract'd  in  steel. 

"  For  myself,"  I  s:iid,  "  if  the  people  are  robbed  oE  their 
iirms — if  tile  Clulis  are  broken  up — if  all  the  organisation  ami 
•  liscijiliin'  ivon  nitii  such  toil  are  flunff  away  in  an  hour — if  the 
sjiirit  of  t!ie  cciutitry,  so  miraculously  evoked,  be  ajjain  permitted 
lu  dii'  out— if  these  tbiuf^s  can  hapi>en  after  the  terrible  lessons 
we  have  before  us,  written  in  tbo  blood  and  tears  of  the  nation, 
I,  for  one,  will  not  curse  the  paekcd  jury  that  sends  me  far  from 
sueh  a  speetat-Ie." 

When  the  proclamation  ordering  the  people  to  give 
up  their  arms  was  posted  in  Waterford,  Meagher,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Slievenamon,  issued  a  counter- 
prot'Iumntiun,  advising  tliem  to  disregard  the  Castle,  to 
iirgaiiise  fiiliiily,  speedily,  and  fearlessly,  and  to  await 


s  fur  tliis  srtitrle  Martiu  uas  aftonrards  eouWi^ted. 
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the  advice  of  their  leaders.     The  same  evening  he  left 
his  ftither's  home,  which  he  saw  for  the  last  time. 

Since  the  arrests,  the  course  proper  to  he  taken  in 
case  of  a  conviction  was  the  subject  of  constant  consul- 
tations among  the  leaders — consultations  held  sometimes 
with  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  sometimes  at  the  resi- 
dence of  O'Brien  or  Dillon.  Several  Confederates 
insisted  that  another  trial  like  Mitchel's  would  greatly 
inflame  the  national  spirit.  There  is  no  tribune,  they 
said,  like  the  dock  in  Green  Street,  and  no  missionaries 
like  martyrs.  But  others,  the  majority  I  believe,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  people  would  grow  accustomed  to  see 
their  leaders  sacrificed,  as  they  had  grown  accustomed  to 
deaths  by  famine,  and  that  the  Government  must  not  be 
allowed  to  carry  o£E  another  victim.  The  longer  the 
trials  could  be  postponed  the  better ;  all  the  law's  delays 
must  be  employed ;  but  an  adverse  verdict  ought,  they 
considered,  to  be  the  signal  for  resistance. 

On  O'Brien's  return  from  the  south,  the  Council  met 
to  receive  his  report.  On  the  same  evening*  a  meeting 
of  Club  delegates  was  held,  that  the  state  of  preparedness 
in  each  Club  might  be  ascertained.  O'Brien  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table  with  a  list  of  the  metropolitan  Clubs 
before  him.  When  the  secretary  named  a  Club,  the 
delegates  came  forward  and  reported  the  number  of 
members,  the  quantity  of  arms,  whether  it  was  divided 
into  sections  and  sub-sections,  and  the  state  of  opinion. 

Three  days  later,  when  Dublin  was  proclaimed  and 
the  people  required  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  another 

*  July  17tlL 
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conference  of  Club  delegates  was  summoned  to  consider 
the  situation.  Brenan  suggested  that  it  was  better 
to  strike  at  once,  before  the  search  for  arms  commenced, 
and  proposed  a  resolution  to  this  effect.  He  was  a 
boy,  still  under  twenty,  and  so  vehement  that  his 
opinion  carried  no  authority.  Billon  moved  an  amend- 
ment that  the  people  should  be  recommended  to  conceal 
their  arms,  and  give  a  passive  resistance  to  the  pro- 
clamation. O'Brien  was  of  the  same  opinion.  McG-ee, 
incited,  I  conclude,  more  by  his  scorn  of  Jacobin 
suspicions  than  by  his  deliberate  judgment,  proposed 
that  the  leading  Confederates  should  draw  lots  which  of 
them  would  that  night,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Con- 
federation, adWse  that  the  procla  nation  should  he 
resisted.  Dillon's  proposal  was  adopted  by  a  small 
niajnrity,  and  the  conference  adjourned  for  two  days. 
At  tlie  ])iil)Iic  meeting  that  night,  O'Brien  declared  that 
lie  limiid  ill  Cork  and  Kerry  a  unanimous  feeling  that  a 
simultaneous  effort  ought  to  be  made  by  the  nation  to 
secure  its  freedom.  At  Cork  he  met  ten  thousand  Con- 
federates as  capable  of  effectual  action  as  any  troops  in 
the  Queen's  service,  and  ten  thousand  other  able-bodied 
men,  who  promised  to  co-operate  with  them.  And  reports 
fniTU  iitlicr  districts  assured  him  that  the  feeling  was 
widt'sjinad.  lint,  fi)r  the  sake  of  the  Old  Irelanders 
wlio  were  about  to  erter  the  Irish  League,  he  would 
be  as  moderate  as  was  consistent  with  his  duty  to 
tin'  CDuntr}'.  All  this  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
O'ConnelTs  talk  at  the  monster  meetings ;  but  his 
audience    knew    there    was    one    essential    difference — 
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O'Brien's  language  represented  his  actual  feelings  and 
intentions. 

At  the   adjourned  meeting  of   the  Club  delegates 
Dillon  presided.     As  the  League  was  not  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  Clubs,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  a 
special  executive  to  which  they  would  yield  obedience ; 
and  to  choose  it  was  the  chief  business  of  this  meeting. 
But  as  it  might  give  the  signal  for  insurrection,  it  would 
become,  in  fact,  the  supreme  council  of  the  movement. 
Mr.  Lalor  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gavan  Duffy,  recom- 
mending that  one  of  the  five  chosen  should  be  a  priest, 
and    suggesting   Fr.    Kenyon,    Fr.    Hughes,   and   Fr. 
Thaddeus   O'Malley  as  a  list  from  which  a  choice  might 
be  made.     It  was  as  plain  to  me  then  as  it  is  now  that 
the  peasantry  would  not  tight  in  opposition  to  their 
local  clergy  unless  other  priests  were  seen  in  the  ranks 
of  the  insurgents.    Priests  might  make  effective  soldiers ; 
they  had  done  so  in  1643  and  in  1798.     They  had  done 
so  in  Spain,  New  Spain,  and  in  Belgium.     The  insru*- 
rection  in  Mexico,  from  which  sprang  the  deliverance  of 
the   New  World,   was  organised   by  a  priest,  Mignet 
Hidalgo,  who    led  the  rising  in   person;    and   it  was 
carried  to  its  highest  military  success  by  another  priest, 
Morelos,   aided  as  lieutenant  by  a  third  priest,  Meta- 
moros.     This  counsel  did  not  prevail.     Out  of  twenty- 
nine  who   voted,  only  eight  votes  were  given   to  Fr. 
Kenyon,  and  a  smaller  number  to  Fr.  0*Malley.     The 
choice    fell    upon    Dillon,    Meagher,    O'Gorman,    and 
McGee ;  there  was  an  equality  of  votes  for  Lalor  and 
Devin  Eeilly;  and  on  a  second  ballot  the  latter  was 
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chosen.  The  preference  was  not  a  judicious  one. 
Lalor  more  than  any  one  had  given  the  struggle  the 
character  it  was  unfortunately  destined  to  assume  of  a 
peasant  war ;  and  he  was  possessed  of  the  dogged  des- 
peration which  is  one  essential  element  in  insurrection. 
Keilly  did  not,  either  before  or  after  his  election,  prove 
to  possess  any  gift  serviceable  in  such  an  enterprise, 
except  the  passionate  intellectual  vehemence  which  made 
him  a  successful  journalist.  O'Brien,  who  was  not 
present,  was  omitted  from  the  list  by  his  own  desire,  as 
his  special  duties  would  take  him  next  morning  to 
Wexford,  to  continue  his  inspection  of  the  south. 

In  America,  before  the  arrival  of  our  delegates, 
there  were  public  meetings  of  sympathy  with  Ire- 
land. The  feeling  must  have  been  widespread  wbich 
uiiit<'il  ill  one  committee  John  Van  Buren,  Benjamin 
IJutler,  and  Horace  Greeley.  The  Irish  of  all  classes 
gave  freely  from  their  earnings,  and  it  was  then  there 
commenced  to  flow  another  stream  which  has  never  run 
dry.  The  working  people  of  both  sexes  contributed 
ha1f-a-million  sterling  to  bring  out  their  relatives  and 
frii'iids  from  a  famine-stricken  country  to  the  security 
of  ;i  prosperous  one,  and  have  gone  on  contributing 
tlirough  all  the  intervening  years.* 

•  Xii  rv.'til  til  Tr.'Iiim]  is  too  sorioHP*,  or  to.)  tragic,  nut  to  have  itfl  (food 
>i"r\-,  MiMi  I'oulil  111)1  ri'fmiii  fruin  lnii(j'''*'''  ^''^"  '"  t'li"  gloomy  period 
;it  .■111  ;iiu-.-.iii(i>  I  if  111!  iilil  iliiiisdT  (Hiuirc  wlioniade  himself  husj  at  a  Relief 
('iiiiiinltii'i'.  tun  III II  ii>ii~Iy.  it  H'n^<  llioiigLt,  irit)i  ft  view  to  koop  down  raten, 
ami  vtiK  nliiiki'il  fur  inliiitiiniLity  to  the  {uor  in  paat  ^eftnt.  "Thej  asLiKl 
fur  liniir],  sir,  ami  ymi  -^nw  tlifiii  a  sluue,"  i-ricJi a  tnbime  of  the  people. 
"■  Not  »t  ;ill,  sir,"  re]p|i.'(|  tlio  s<|iiire,  who  Was  present,  "they  asked  fur 
|iiilaiii.'^.  iiiiil  1  p'liiTnlly  pivo  tliein  half  ft  Htone,"  (In  Ireland  potatiieA 
are  s»lil  liy  tliu  bIuuc  nt'i^ht).     Uuc  liupes  it  was  the  Mine  sijuire  who  met  a 
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A  recruit  made  his  appearance  at  this  time  in  the 
Confederate  party,  who  deserves  to  live  in  the  memory 
of  his  countrymen.  Maurice  Leyne  had  left  Concilia- 
tion Hall  after  O'Connell's  death,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  refused  on  principle  an  appointment 
which  his  relatives  had  procured  for  him  from  the 
Whigs.  From  his  political  antecedents,  and  because 
of  his  own  good  gifts  and  honesty  of  purpose,  he  was 
a  recruit  to  be  desired,  and  I  invited  him  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  J^ation,  which  he  immediately  did.  The 
near  relative  of  O'Connell,  and  a  nearer  heir  to  his 
genius  and  eloquence  than  the  children  of  his  house, 
he  abandoned  friends  and  family  on  a  passionate 
impulse  to  fight  for  the  old  country.  An  insurrection 
was  inevitable  and  imminent,  and  the  clamourers  were 
preparing  to  abscond  or  dip  under,  when,  late  in  June, 
Leyne,  quietly  and  ^vithout  ostentation,  took  his 
place  in  the  parly  of  the  people.  Ten  days  later,  when 
Martin,  Williams,  O'Doherty,  and  myself  were  in  New- 
gate awaiting  a  speedy  trial,  with  an  exeunt  omnes  as 
the  probable  close  of  the  scene,  he  grasped  the  fatal 
pen  and  became  a  journalist  of  the  revolution. 

rebuff  which  he  could  enjoy.  The  question  of  a  later  period  was  to  find 
some  substitute  for  the  potato,  and  a  score  of  substitutes  were  proposed 
by  ns  many  projectors.  A  squire  at  a  local  committee  suggested  that 
turnips  might  replace  the  tuber  which  was  lost.  "Don't  you  think, 
sir,"  he  siiid,  addressing  the  chairman,  "that  turnips  would  be  a 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food  for  the  people?"  "Certainly,  sir/' said 
the  chairman,  "  very  wholesome  and  nutritious — with  mutton,  of  course/' 
Later,  when  rates  ran  up  to  an  amount  that  sometimes  left  the  landlord 
no  income,  this  dry  old  humourist  was  accustomed  when  he  met  an  out- 
door j)auper  to  gravely  take  off  his  hat  and  respectfully  recognise  his 
master. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    INSURRECTION. 

The  measures  of  the  conspirators  were  taken  three 
months  too  late.  They  would  have  been  well  tiuii.'cl 
in  March,  but  in  June  they  proved  futile.  The 
Council  of  Five  never  met.  O'Gorraan  started  next 
day  for  Limerick  to  prepare  the  south-west  for 
action,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  formidable 
and  decisive  news  reached  the  other  members.*  The 
Frpenifin's  Journal  received  a  telegram  announcing 
f1iat  Lord  John  Ifussell  had  carried  through  the  House 
of  (ViiniiKms,  witliout  resistance,  a  Bill  to  suspend  the 
Hiibias  L'lirpus  Act  In  Ireland.  It  would  be  law  on 
Mniiilav,  and  the  popular  leaders  might  be  committed 
In  prison  und  kept  tliere  at  pleasure  without  indictment 

Sutiif  uf  the  leading  Confederates  met  at  liichard 
0'(iornian"s  wareliouse  on  Merchant's  Quay,  and  ad- 
juurnud  to  the  old  Council-room  in  Dolier  Street. 
Dilidii,  M^^aglier,  and  ilcGee,  of  the  Council  of  Five, 
were  present,  and  P.  J.  tjniyth.  They  had  to  determine 
on  tile  instant  whetlier  they  would  submit  to  arrest,  or 
rr>ist  before  the  time  had  come  when  effectual  resistance 
was  probable.    Dillon  declared  there  was  only  one  honour- 

•  Salurdaj,  July  22. 
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able  course  open.     Submission  to  arrest  would  be  con- 
strued as  an  abandonment  of  the  cause ;  flight  or  con- 
cealment was  out  of  the  question.     He  suggested  that 
they  should  immediately  join  O'Brien.    If  he  considered 
the  time  had  come  for  making  a  stand,  they  might  seize 
on  Kilkenny,  call  the  people  to  arms,  throw  up  defence 
works,  and  from  the  old  historic  seat  of   government 
proclaim  the  independence  of  Ireland.     The  city  stood 
on  the  borders  of  the  three  best  fighting  counties  in  the 
island — Tipperary,  Wexford,  and  Waterford;  the  nearest 
railway  by  which  troops  could  be  sent  against  it  was 
separated  from  the  city  by  a  road  which  wa^  peculiarly 
defensible.     It  was  narrow,  flanked  at  some  points  by 
thick  shrubberies  ;   at  others  by  low  walls,  which  con- 
stituted effective  breastworks,  and  it  ran  through  more 
than  one  deep  cutting.     With  the  knowledge  we  now 
possess  of  the  failure  and  disaster  which  ensued  it  is 
unfair,  I  think,  to  pronounce  his  decision  reckless  or 
ill-judged.    The  difficulties  indeed  were  enormous.    The 
prospect  of  effectual  help  was  vague  and  distant,  and 
with  any  help  they  could  reasonably  hope  for,  the  chance 
of  success  was  not  gjeat.     But  it  was  great  enough  to 
make  it  a   crime  to  throw  it  away.     It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  the  flag.     Ireland 
had  passed  through  a  second  era  of  Mallow  defiances; 
had    it  ended,  like  the  first,  in  submission  to  a  Castle 
proclamation,  the  national  movement  would  have  closed 
at  that  hour,  and   closed  in  shame.     No  struggle  for 
liberty  has  greatly  prospered  which  has  not  had  willing 
martyrs.     And  now,  once  again,  there  was  about  to  be 
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Bepn  the  spectacle,  for  ever  grand  and  touching  to  the 
haman  soul,  of  men  who  in  the  midst  of  corruption  and 
cowardice  offered  up  their  lives  for  the  truth.  And  not 
in  vain.  Far  from  it.  Whatever  Ireland  has  since 
done  to  assert  herself,  anything  she  may  he  still  detcr- 
mined  to  do,  is  traceable  to  that  transaction  as  to  its 
spring-head.  A  ministerial  journal  afterwards  ad- 
mitted, as  a  fact  fit  to  be  noted  by  men  of  honour,  and 
to  be  recorded  of  other  men  of  honour,  that  there  was 
not  one  conspicuous  Confederate  who  had  encouraged 
the  people  to  resistance,  but  staked  his  own  head  on  the 
issue.  If,  in  lieu  of  this  admission,  it  had  been  recorded 
that  none  of  them  so  striked  his  head,  what  a  legacy 
of  distrust  and  shame  they  would  have  bequeathed  to 
their  country  !  *  Thr  di-torminution  arrived  at  can  be 
justilied  to  common  sense  on  one  principle  only,  that 
piitriotism  has  obligations  which  cannot  be  evaded 
witliout  a  fatal  loss  of  individual  and  national  honour. 
The  morale  of  it  was  very  simple  :  if  England  insisted 
on  maintaining  an  obnoxious  and  destructive  system, 
any  remedy   was  legitimate  which  Englishmen  would 

•  Till-  iffirning  Chronicle  pronouiipcd  jiiclgment  on  thctn  at  tho  time 
iij  t.Tii),  H-liu'li  w,.n>  jTi-uiTuus  LiwardB  ili-feHteiT uueniies  :— "  The  Confedc- 
mliipii  mil  ;i  c-iirc.T.  Ijrii'f  imiifil.  Iiut  nut  uadistiuguisbed  by  tbe  (liapUj  of 
t;il.  lit,  liinniiuf.  vijioiir,  mid  di'tt-rmitiatiun  of  nu  coumou  order.  It  fell 
li.  r.iii-i'  it^  toiii'  ivnn  pitvIiL-d  tuo  hitrli  for  '  clironk  a^itatiou,'  nnd  bocaatip, 

ill   I  111'   Iri-li  I |>l.-,  iIht.-  wnHDotliiiiK  ''kc  tlie  mali-rial  for  a  successful 

r.-l">i:ion  ,i-:,i,i,t  UriiUii  j)uw,t.  But,  nt  l.-flat.  it  fell  with  a  craslijita 
<-li;iiii]ii<iii4  iliil  tlii'ir  viTv  lii'.M  to  carry  all  tlicir  iiroFoHiM.-d  designs  into 
i\-(iiiiiiii.  iiml  HIT.'  llii'iiisi'lvi-a  till?  tirst.  if  uot  the  only,  Tictims  of  their 
(n  M-iiii^ilili>  niiliiirss.  Tlii'v  wprc  miwt  criminal,  and  mont  fuolislj;  but 
111.  V  «,.,■..  iir.JTli.T  ini«u.  nur  faU',  m.r  cwinllj-.  To  do  them  justice,  we 
will  -:iy  (lull  (111'  w.irlil  Kiiw  mi sliriiikiuf,'  in  their  raulis;   there  was  not  a 

-itiv'li'  I -.[>!. 'Uiii].->  until  llmllIl^'  tliu   Yiinii^    Irt'laud    party  who  did   uot 

ili'Iiiii-riiii'ly  B..-L  liis  life  upmi  the  eatit,  ajid  throw  for  a  suceeMful  reTolntiou 
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employ  if  England  were  governed  from  Paris,  for  the 
benefit  of  France. 

None  of  the  precautions  I  had  constantly  insisted 
upon  were  efiectually  taken.  There  was  no  central 
authority  which  could  move  the  whole  country.  There 
was  no  military  leader,  there  was  no  treasury  or  store  of 
munitions  ;  and  our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic  had  not 
yet  time  to  respond  to  our  appeal.  But  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  Dillon's  decision  was  the  only  one 
open  to  a  man  of  honour  in  the  stringent  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

On  the  previous  day  a  delegate  had  arrived  in 
Dublin  from  the  Confederates  of  Glasgow.  They  had 
a  considerable  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  he 
said ;  and  if  a  known  leader  were  sent  among  them, 
400  or  500  men  would  volunteer  on  an  expedition  to 
Ireland.  They  might  seize  a  steamer  on  the  Clyde  and 
sail  for  Sligo  or  Killala,  where  the  Government  were 
unprepared,  and  make  a  diversion  in  the  West,  as 
unexpected  and  bewildering  as  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
the  head.  On  the  advice  of  Dillon  and  Meagher,  McGee 
undertook  this  duty,  which,  if  skilfully  performed,  would 
make  him  as  famous,  they  predicted,  as  Paul  Jones.  He 
sailed  the  same  evening  for  Scotland.  A  man  who 
in  tlie  end  abandons  his  opinions  seldom  escapes  odious, 
retrospective  suspicion.  But  nothing  in  this  era  is  more 
certain  than  that  McGee  did  the  work  entrusted  to  him 
with  intrepidity  and  tact,  as  we  shall  see  later.* 

*  I  ljav(»  sinco  loarued  from  a  Catholic  clergyman  of  high  integrity  and 
intolloft  tliat  Ik*  went  through  the  periloas  enterpriae  he  had  undertaken 
with  siijguhir  energy  and  tact. — **  Meagher's  Memoir  of  *48.*' 
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These  decisions  were  communicated  immediately  to 
the  prisoners  in  Newgate  and  to  O'Gorman  at  Limerick, 
and  Smyth  and  the  Secretary  of  tte  Confederation  were 
instructed  to  make  them  known  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Clubs.  The  same  evening,  after  a  hasty  farewell  to 
Dillon's  young  wife,  they  took  the  Wexfonl  coach  at 
Loughlinstown,  and  travelled  all  night  to  their  destina- 
tion. O'Brien,  when  they  joined  him,  agreed  that  they 
must  fight,  and  accepted  generally  the  programme  of 
Dillon.  He  was  not  too  confident  of  success,  but  bin 
honour  and  the  honour  of  the  country  were  committed  ; 
and,  as  he  had  never  appealed  to  the  people  without  a 
prompt  and  enthusiastic  response,  the  attempt,  he  con- 
ceived, would  be  made  under  conditions  not  wholly 
unfavourable. 

It  is  cortiiin  that  he  expected  the  rising,  when  a 
signal  was  given,  would  be  simultaneous  and  nearly 
universal.  And  he  could  scarcely  divest  himself  of 
tliL'  IVi'ling  uf  a  njitive  prince,  who  was  summoning 
bis  ijlx'dieiit  clans  to  battle.  But  a  simultaneous 
rising  rcfpiired  thiit  there  should  be  in  a  hundred 
places  men  like  liiniself,  capable  of  taking  the  tre- 
nn'iiibms  resolution  of  beginning  a  ci\'il  war.  Thou- 
sands would  have  risen  on  the  news  of  a  victory  who 
dare  nut  strike  the  first  blow.  Such  a  rising  as 
tiM'k  place  in  i^a  Vendee,  where  every  chateau  sent 
out  its  lord,  followed  by  his  sons  and  retainers,  to  fight 
I'ur  the  good  cause,  O'Brien  would  have  led  with 
chivalrous  courage;  but  he  expected  and  exacted  from 
peasants   an   initiative,  and  sacrifices,  which  they  had 
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never  been  trained  to  make,  and  of  which  they  were 
wholly  incapable.  Had  Dillon's  programme  succeeded, 
had  Kilkenny  been  held,  had  a  Provisional  Government 
summoned  the  nation  to  arms  in  a  proclamation  dated 
from  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Butlers,  where  Owen 
O'Neill  took  counsel  with  Eenuccini  two  centuries 
before,  it  is  probable  that  as  many  towns  and  districts 
would  have  answered  the  appeal  as  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Supreme  Council  in  1643.  But  there  was  no  longer 
any  one  man  to  whose  individual  convocation  the  whole 
nation  would  respond.  There  was  no  longer,  indeed, 
the  same  people,  who  three  or  four  years  before 
had  declared  for  legislative  independence  with  signal 
unanimity.  Of  the  men  of  the  monster  meetings  half 
a  million  were  in  their  graves,  half  a  million  had  fled 
to  England  or  the  New  World ;  and  the  patriot  priests 
who  talked  of  battalions,  and  taught  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  soldiers,  in  that  day,  were  now  pledged  to  the 
Peace  Resolutions. 

They  drove  into  Enniscorthy,  where  a  public  meet- 
ing was  immediately  summoned.  The  local  Club — 
there  was  but  one — did  not  muster  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  but  it  represented  a  larger 
force  behind.  The  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and 
several  of  the  members  were  Protestants ;  and  as  good 
relations  had  been  re-established  with  the  Old  Irelanders, 
they  might  be  regarded  as  the  advance-guard  of  the 
whole  community.  Being  Sunday,  the  meeting  was 
attended  by  the  population  generally,  and  a  young 
priest    of   great  personal    influence,    Fr.    Parle,  took  a 
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lead  in  it.  The  people,  he  said,  were  not  prepared  for 
war,  but  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  O'Brien  in 
Eimiscorthy,  they  would  resist  it  on  the  moment. 
O'Brien  announced  In  general  terms  the  intention  he 
had  formed,  and  the  people  were  greatly  moved.  An 
experienced  witness  assured  me,  at  a  later  period,  that  it 
he  had  been  able  to  carry  out  his  design  at  Kilkenny, 
the  sons  of  the  Croppies  who,  in  'i)3,  swept  the  country 
bare  of  British  troops  would  have  come  to  his  aid.*  The 
little  Club  was  tolerably  armed,  and  had  been  drilled  by 
a  Confederate  who  had  become  a  police  constable,  but 
was  home  on  sick  leave. t 

When  the  popular  leaders  left  for  Kilkenny  a  large 
procession  on  foot  and  horseback  accompanied  them, 
and  left  them  with  passionate  prayers  for  their  success. 
'rticir  road  lay  through  the  village  of  Graigue-na-Mana, 
where  "General  Cloney,"  who  had  fought  with  the 
iii>urgent  army  hfty  years  before,  resided.  He  clasped 
OiJriin  in  his  arms,  and  prayed  that  God  might 
pnoptr  hi.s  undertaking,  and  a  procession  of  stout  boat- 
man anil  peasants  was  immediately  formed  to  escort 
Iiiiii  to  Kilkenny.  Dr.  Cane  was  the  spirit  and  soul  of 
tlir  movement  in  the  City  of  the  Confederation, J    and 

*t'rt.ii|iv  »-:i-  III.-  i!,-.i(,'imlii]ti  i)f  all  Irish  Rcpilblkwi  ju '98,  frum  the 
|ir.Trlic.>  li.irriiivril  fi*nm  Ilir  Fn-uoli  iit  ivosriuf;  tlie  liair  close  cropped.  It 
only  MirvJK'-;  III  \\i,-  [lopiiUr  s|H'i'cIi  in  n  song  of  s  frank  maiden,  who 
Slim-   [II  li;ivi>  liii'zi  ill  tniiniii;;   to     frciinf  tho  Vivsndiere   of  II  nutioual 


ikI  ilciwn  witli  llie  Orange  uid  Blue  I  " 

iti'liiii>oii.  of  wliciMi  th.'  rcailiT  will  licnr  more  latrr. 

I  -i  iM\,  which  hi'l<l  lis  BL-hxioDH  iu  Kilkcuu}-. 
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with  him  they  immediately  took  counsel.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  attempt  could  not  be  made  without  con- 
siderable assistance  from  without.  The  garrison  had 
been  recently  strengthened,  and  many  of  the  Old 
Irelanders  were  hostile;  if  the  Kilkenny  Clubs  rose 
alone  they  would  certainly  be  defeated.  After  much 
consultation  it  was  agreed  that  O'Brien  and  his  com- 
panions should  visit  the  chief  towns  of  Tipperary  in 
rapid  succession,  and  return  in  a  few  days  at  the  head 
of  the  largest  insurrectionary  force  they  could  muster. 
The  Kilkenny  Clubs  undertook  to  co-operate  with  them, 
and  their  design  might  then  be  successfully  executed. 
This  course  was  perhaps  the  best  the  condition  of 
tilings  admitted  of,  but  at  that  hour  the  first  chance 
of  success — that  subtle  electric  force  whose  influence 
evades  arithmetic — vanished  away. 

Early  next  morning  they  set  out  to  commence  this 
new  task.*  When  they  reached  Callan,  w^here  their 
coming  was  anticipated,  the  entire  population  was  afoot 
to  welcome  them.  A  band,  bonfires,  green  boughs,  and 
all  the  ordinary  evidences  of  popular  favour  awaited 
them.  They  held  a  hasty  meeting,  and  warned  the 
people  to  be  ready  for  a  speedy  summons  to  fight 
for  Ireland.  Many  of  the  Royal  Irish  Hussars,  who 
Avere  stationed  in  the  town,  attended  the  meeting,  and 
it  was  noted  that  they  were  among  the  most  delighted 
of  the  audience. 

On  their  way  to  Cashel  they  fell  in  with  John 
O'Mahony,    a   gentleman   farmer,   living  on  the  farm 

*  Monday,  July  24. 
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of  MuUough,  a  small  paternal  property,  close  by  the 
Suir.  He  was  the  very  type  of  recruit  they  longed 
to  find.  A  good- looking  young  fellow,  whose  mien  and 
bearing  suggested  a  soldier  in  mufti,  or  a  barrister 
in  vacation,  rather  than  an  agriculturist.  He  had  been 
educated  in  Trinity  College,  and  in  addition  to  the 
studies  necessary  for  a  degree  had  made  himself  a  noted 
Celtic  scholar.  But  fi'om  the  period  of  the  Secession  his 
books  were  put  aside  for  political  work,  aud  at  this  time 
he  was  president  of  a  Club  and  an  active  organiser  of  the 
people,  and  was  destined  in  the  end  to  become  a  power 
in  Irish  affairs.*  O'Maiiony  assured  them  that  the 
country  between  Carriek  and  Clonmel  was  really  to  take 
the  field.  The  Club  of  which  he  was  president  was 
divided  into  sections,  under  the  men  fittest  to  be  officers, 
and  was  tulerably  armed.  His  advice  was  that  the 
insurrcL-tioii  should  bogin  that  night  at  Carriek ;  but  if 
ihry  di'tiTiuini'd  to  return  to  Kilkenny,  he  would  bring 
his  Club,  and  as  many  of  the  peasantry  as  he  could 
c..lh-et.  to  tlieir  aid. 

In  Carriek  a  memorable  spectacle  awaited  them.  Their 
(;oioiiig  liad  been  unnoiinet'd,  and  tlie  whole  population 
was  abroad  wild  witli  excitement.  Meagher  has 
d,^s(Til>rd  tli.'  se.'no  ;— 

"  A  (i.in'iil  lit'  liiiiiiiin  lii'int^,  nishinfT  thmufjh  lance  aod 
II  LiT'iw  ^Iri'i'ls,  wliirliii;^  in  ili//,v  eirelus  and  tossinjf  np  its  dark 
v\;i\,s  witli  soiunis  uf  wr;itli,  vi.-n;;L-;iiicf,  an<i  defiaiicK  .  .  .  eyes 
rnl  uitli  rii;r  :Liiii  dfspiT.itinii   ,   ,   .   wild,  iialf-stifled,  passionate. 
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frantic  prayers  of  hope^  curses  on  the  red  flag  ;  scornful,  exulting 
defiance  of  death.    It  was  the  revolution;  if  we  had  accepted  iU" 

But  enthusiasm  is  not  enough ;  by  itself  it  is  flame 
without  fuel.  A  conference  with  the  local  leaders  was 
immediately  held  to  ascertain  their  ways  and  means  and 
disposition.     This  is  what  they  had  to  report : — 

After  the  French  revolution,  the  Young  and  Old 
Irelanders  in  Carrick  united,  and  a  banquet  was  held  to 
commemorate  the  event,  at  which  the  most  influential  of 
the  mercantile  and  professional  classes,  and  the  principal 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  attended.  Eight  Clubs 
of  United  Itepealers  were  speedily  enrolled,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  they  contained  more  than  a  thousand 
men  fit  to  bear  arms.  A  central  committee,  formed 
by  one  delegate  from  each  Club,  took  control  of  the 
Carrick  country,  and  after  a  little,  enrolled  eight  other 
Clubs  in  the  rural  districts,  which  raised  the  available 
men  to  about  three  thousand.  They  w^ere  mostly  armed, 
but  with  pikes  mainly — there  were  not  more  than  three 
hundred  riHes  and  muskets  among  them.  Meagher,  as 
inspector  for  Munster,  had  visited  the  town  in  June, 
and  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  leaders  that  they 
would  be  ready  in  September  or  October  to  answer 
a  summons  to  arms.  The  morning  after  his  visit,  three 
young  men  were  arrested  for  taking  part  in  an  illegal 
procession.  Some  impatient  spirits,  without  waiting  for 
the  officers,  authorised  to  take  the  initiative,  immediately 
summoned  the  Clubs  by  toll  of  bell,  and  rescued  one  of 
the  prisoners.  After  some  of  the  presidents  and  secre- 
taries had  arrived,  they  still  insisted  on  rescuing  the 
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other  prisoners,  till  thej  were  quieted  bj  the  assurance 
that  the  ofFence  was  a  bailable  one,  and  by  seeing  their 
comrades  at  length  restored  to  liberty. 

Here  was  a  district  where  it  might  well  seem  a 
beginning  ought  t<:>  be  ma<le. 

But  there  is  always  another  side  to  an  account.  The 
rash  rescue  of  the  Club  men  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  the  district,  and  a  regiment*  was 
hastily  marched  to  Bessborough  and  Piltown,  within 
three  miles  ot  Carrick,  where  three  companies  of 
infantry  and  two  troops  of  dragoons,  with  a  large  party 
of  police,  were  already  stationed.  Twelve  hundred  men, 
it  was  estimated,  with  two  howitzers  and  two  field 
pieces,  were  in  the  town,  or  within  an  hour's  march  of 
it ;  and  large  reinforcements  could  bo  drawn  from 
Wutorfonl  juh!  Clonmel.  Dr.  O'Ryan  and  Father  Byrne, 
the  most  inthK'ntial  of  the  local  leaders,  were  of  opinion 
tliat  an  attempt  to  hold  Carrick  would  be  drowned  in 
lilodd,  Dillon  thought  it  ought  to  be  held,  and  that 
'I'i]>piTary  and  Waterford  would  ri.se  to  its  support.  But 
0"Hrieii  did  not  consider  Carrick  defensible,  tying 
between  two  i;;irrisoned  cities,  and  he  continued  to  rely 
(in  the  arrauL^ement  made  witli  Dr.  Cane.  He  asked  that 
(WO  Volunteers  iniglit  be  immediately  found — within  an 
hour,  if  possible — adequately  armed  and  supplied  witli 
provision  for  three  days,  to  mareli  with  him  to  Callan. 
llf  wa-<  coiilident  they  would  be  so  effectually  reinforced 
all  ailing  the  route  that  their  attack  on  Kilkenny  would 
be  siiccessl'ul.  The  local  leaders  assured  him  it  would 
•  Tlif  3rJ  Buffe. 
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be  impossible  to  get  an  expedition  equipped  and  pro- 
visioned so  promptly ;  but  if  he  and  his  friends  would 
conceal  themselves  for  a  time,  arrangements  would  be 
made  with  Waterford,  Clonmel,  and  Kilkenny,  for  joint 
action  as  speedily  as  possible.  O'Mahony  alone  insisted 
that  a  stroke  ought  to  be  struck  that  night,  and  went 
off  for  his  men  to  give  significance  to  his  counsel. 
O'Brien  refused  to  be  hunted  into  concealment,  and 
it  was  finally  determined  to  address' the  immense  mass  of 
people  who  had  gathered  into  the  town,  and  ascertain 
what  they  were  prepared  to  do.  Meagher,  who  was  very 
impressionable,  and  had  been  disappointed  by  the  want 
of  alacrity  he  found  among  the  local  leaders,  is  described 
as  speaking  in  a  desponding  tone,  which  chilled  his 
audience.*  But  O'Brien  spoke  with  plain  vigour.  The 
constitution  was  suspended  by  the  British  Grovemment; 
if  the  people  were  prepared  to  resist  this  aggression,  he 
would  stand  by  them.  It  was  for  them  to  determine, 
and  forthwith,  for  he  would  take  his  course  within  an 
hour.  After  the  catastrophe,  much  blame  was  thrown 
on  the  local  leaders  for  having  discouraged  the  people,  as 
it  was  averred,  from  committing  themselves  to  O'Brien. 
AVhat  alone  is  certain  is,  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the 
tliree  Confederates  left  Carrick  for  Cashel,  determined  to 
renew  their  experiment  there,  where  there  were  many 
Confederates  and  few  soldiers  ;  and  that  they  were  pro- 
mised co-operation  from  Carrick  on  whatever  course  they 
finally  adopted.      After  they  left    a  considerable  force 

♦  Tliis  is  tlio  account  of  tlie  transactions  in  Carrick,  with  which  tht 
lucal  leaders  furnished  me  long  after  the  erent. 
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was  observed  approacliing  Carrick ;  it  ^rds  found  to 
consist  of  a  party  wuramoned  by  O'Mahony  to  begin 
action,  as  he  had  advised  that  night  and  in  that 
place.  They  were  ordered  to  disperse,  and  O'Mahony 
returned  to  his  honst'  to  await  further  information  and 
instruction. 

Here,  and  not  at  Waterford  on  the  arrest  of  Meaglier, 
or  at  Dublin  on  the  aiTest  of  MItchel,  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  an  effective  blow  presented  itself.  Had 
Carrick  been  seized,  it  is  probable  that  three  counties 
would  have  risen  within  forty-eight  hours ;  and  that 
preparations  for  a  rising  would  have  begun  over  three 
provinces. 

Uefore  following  them  in  this  undertaking,  it  is 
necessary  to  return  for  a  moment  to  Dublin.  Tlie 
secretary  of  t!ie  Confederation  at  this  time  was  Mr. 
I[al]»in,  an  iiitelliiient  and  honest  young  man,  but  with- 
out vij^our  of  will  or  decision  of  character,  and  he 
jHTfiirmcd  vi'rv  iiiadeiiuately  the  duty  of  communicating 
with  tiio  Clubs.  The  detectives  considered  bis  father- 
in-law  and  his  wife  persons  with  whom  they  might 
succ'fssfiilly  tamper  to  a'^eertain  where  the  books  and 
papers  of  the  Confoderation  were  concealed.  They  did 
nut  suL'ci'ed  in  curnipting  them,  but  Mr.  Halpin  seems 
to  have  been  disturbed  and  paralvz?d  by  the  attempt. 
The  want  ni  precise  information  threw  the  Clubs  into 
complete  conriisiiin,  and  he  set  out  in  a  day  or  two  for 
Tipperary,  leaving  them  without  any  efficient  channel  of 
information. 

AVhen  Dillon's  confidential  messenger  reached  me  in 


r 
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Newgate  announcing  the  purpose  and  plan  with  which 
he  and  Meagher  had  joined  O'Brien,  I  told  John  Martin, 
and  we  sent  immediately  for  a  few  of  our  friends, 
among  others  T.  B.  McManus,  Maurice  Leyne  and  Devin 
lieilly.  We  advised  them  to  follow  Dillon  immediately. 
The  same  communication  was  made  confidentially  to  a 
few  Club  men ;  for  if  a  stand  were  made  it  was  of  the 
last  importance  that  reliable  men  should  be  at  hand  to 
serve  and  second  the  leaders.  We  consulted  with 
O'Doherty  and  Williams,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  ourselves  make  an  effort  to  escape  and  join  our 
friends.  For  every  man  who  brought  will  or  devotion 
to  the  cause  multiplied  its  chances  of  success.  I  caused 
a  rope  ladder  to  be  immediately  prepared,  by  which  we 
believed  that,  with  slight  assistance  from  outside,  we  could 
make  our  way  out  of  one  of  the  courts,  w^hich  was  ill- 
lighted,  unguarded,  and,  for  the  moment,  unoccupied  by 
prisoners.  The  ladder  was  probably  made  of  silk,  for  it 
occupied  so  smdl  a  space  that  it  was  brought  into  the 
prison  concealed  in  a  basket  of  clothes  from  the  laundress, 
and  secreted  in  a  small  cloak-bag  in  my  bedroom. 
But  where  should  we  fly  to  ?  Day  after  day  passed 
without  any  satisfactory,  or  even  any  certain  news  from 
the  South.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  contradictory 
rumours,  but  an  insurrection  cannot  conceal  itself,  and 
the  news  we  expected  was  plainly  not  forthcoming.  The 
fever  of  impatience  in  which  we  tossed  would  add  a  new 
horror  to  Dante's  Purgatory.  We  got  no  letter  and  no 
news  which  it  was  possible  to  believe.  And  there  was 
apparently  no  remedy.     The  Post-office,  the  railways. 
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and  all  the  ordinary  lines  of  communication  were  now 
watched  by  detectives;  if  we  sent  any  known  Con- 
federate for  information,  it  was  certain  he  \vould  not  be 
allowed  to  return,  and  an  ordinary  messenger  would  be 
useless.* 

It  is  time,  however,  to  pass  from  Newgate  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  see  wliat  actually  occurred.  Smyth,  who 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  Dublin,  but  without  specific  in- 
structions, and  ordered  to  act  according  to  circumstances, 
found  that  his  immediate  arrest  was  contemplated,  and  he 
resolved  to  make  his  way  to  Tipperary  while  it  was  still 
possible.  On  Sunday  morning  he  and  James  Cantwell  left 

*  On  Wedneaday,  July  26.  s  QaietU  was  iasned,  annonuHng  that 
the  new  act  naa  law,  au<i  that  it  would  be  enforced  asaiuit  tho 
Clnbs;  and  well-disposed  piTsons  were  exhorted  to  abandon  tbem  forth- 
wilh.  Three  davs  later  a  Hue  and  Cry  iran  publislied.  calliiie  on  nuiria- 
ir.il.'s  ,i[]d  .■■in-'hililrs  1„  Hrr-t  MrG.-,  P  J.  Smyfji,  LuTor.  Brennii. 
Driiiti.  siil)-.>dlt.)r  i>f  llio  .Snliuii.  Dsviu  Keilij,  Halpiii,  •wcrt-tftry  i)f  the 
Lrat;"".  Mirliai'l  Cri'iin,  Frank  Morgaji,  solicitor  to  tJiH  Dublin  OorjKirn- 
tiriii.  .hitiir's  Ciiiitni'l],  am)  iillicrs:  and  sketches  of  Dohenv  and  some  of 
Ih.*  l'.iiif,Mli.r:i'i>  l.MiliTH.  miMlcllL'd  u|K>u  the  descriptiocis  of  biirfflars  aud 
iuiinli-ri'r~,  u')iicli  iiriliiMrily  ndum  that  pnhlicBt ion.  w(i'4  added  for  the 
I'ljjriiiii'-iit  ■>(  Inyiil  |H'rsuii4.  Tliey  were  atuuid  and  sillv.  but  it  is 
iin)li!ihli'   iliat   Iti.'v    wcri'   found   highly   diverting   at   the  'Tubacco-Par- 

Til,'  iii'ici-  •iiii^'iiii'iiiiu*  Coiifedi'rateH  resident  in  the  cnutitry  were 
f.]iir.lily  iini.ri-.ti.ii.  LnL)riv.ia  nrreat.4  at  Ballyhfliie  cm  the-J8th  July,  Dr. 
C:\itr  ill  Kill^iiiiiv  nil  ihe  ilillh.  and  the  Cork  Confudfruti's  ihroe  days 
Hfi.r.  <  111  '['iir-aiiy,  Aii^'iint  -Jiid,  Barry  was  arrest^-d  at  his  father's  hon<ie 
Ht  \i\-.K-k  lii'.k,  ;iiiil  will  t.)  Ihi'  county  fraul,  where  he  was  li.ng  the  only 
jiiiliti'Ml  ]iri-"iii'r.  (Ill  the  siinia  liay.  Derry  Lam',  the  two  Variaii.->. 
rihirli'^  [).  .Miiiiiliv  —  ^[l■i^^,'hl■r's  iMmrado,  anil  vouuffiT  brother  of  Nicholas 
Di.ii  Murpliv,  ^  iiV,.  MI',  f,  .r  Cark— Mullen,  Barry's  jiartzier  in  the 
■  ■.  Here  ;irre>l<"l  in  the  city  and  sent  to  the  city  gaol, 
i.il  f.ir  ..lliiT  OMNfederatos.'biit  ihey  evaded  arreat  One 
;iiiilikiri.  II  [)rcii]"'rcmi  niaiilifaeturi^r,  having  returned  to 
.  iii.T.  W.1S  eu]itim-d  and  Bent  to  join  the  other  Con. 
:i'n'  nil  reli'iiseil.  however,  after  a  couple  of  months'  im- 
liii'l  MrCiirlhy.  llie  eliiof  officer  of  tllo  inagi^^tratpa'  court 
t  isle  and  eiilturi'.  was  believed  by  uhra-Ioyal  persons  to 
111  eniisiilerAti'  of  the  rebels ;  and  had  doubtless  a  young 
llie  [lersou  of  his  son  JnstJn,  of  whom  the  world  of 
icH  was  destined  to  bear  news. 


.      It-: 
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for  Tlmrles.*  After  a  brief  conference  with  the  Club  leaders 
in  that  town,  they  pushed  on  to  Cashel,  and  next  day 
met  O'Brien  and  his  companions  returned  from  Carrick. 
O'Brien  was  still  confident  and   eager  to  begin.      He 
regretted   that   he  had   not  struck  the    first   blow  at 
Carrick  ;  but  he  would  delay  no  longer.     He  would  hold 
Cashel,  he  declared,  and  summon  the  country  to  arms. 
Confidential  messengers  were  dispatched  to  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  to  bring  in  the  people,  and  Smyth  was 
sent  back  to  Dublin  with  instructions  to  have  the  rails 
torn  up  at  Thurles  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  Drogheda  and  Navan  Clubs  with  a 
view  to  a  diversion  in  Meath.     While  he  was  waiting 
for  the  train  at   Thurles  an  incident  occurred  which 
resembled  the  sudden  intrusion  of  a  scene  from  a  pan- 
tomime into  the  middle  of  a  thrilling  melodrama.    A  car 
drove  up  from  the  direction  of  Kilkenny,  occupied  by 
four  men,  among  whom  he  recognised  the  burly  figure 
and    frowning    face    of   Patrick    O'Donohue,  a  noted 
Dublin  Club  man,  who  was  manifestly  in  the  care,  if  not 
in  the  custody,  of  his  companions.  "  Look  here,  Smyth,'' 

he  cried,  "  those  d d  rascals  take  me  for  a  spy,  and 

hold  me  a  prisoner."  As  this  adventure  marks  the 
entrance  into  Irish  affairs  of  a  man  afterwards  very 
notable,  I  must  retrace  it  to  the  beginning.  The  night 
after  O'Brien  left  Kilkenny,  a  rumour  spread  that  a 
detective  had  arrived  with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.    The 


•  Jfunos  Cant  well  was  a  morcantilo  assistant  in  the  honso  of  Alderman 
Kinahan  (best  known  i)orhap8  in  connection  with  LL  whisky),  and  was  an 

intelligent  and  devoted  Coiifedenite. 
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Clubmen  were  in  a  tumult  o£  anger  and  indignatioa. 
A  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty,  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  Engineer  of  the  Limerick  and  Waterford 
Kailway,  not  an  enrolled  Confederate,  but  whose  opinions 
were  not  in  doubt,  proposed  that  two  or  three  oE  them 
should  fall  on  the  detective  and  take  his  warrant  from 
him.  Two  of  them,  armed  with  revolvers,  immediately 
visited  the  Rose  Inn,  where  he  was  stopping,  and 
found  a  big,  black,  scowling  fellow,  who  seemed  the  very 
ideal  of  a  police  agent.  They  called  on  him  to  produce 
his  warrant  on  penalty  of  summary  consequencea.  He 
declared  with  pasKioiiate  vehemence  that  so  far  from 
being  a  detective  he  was  a  partisan  of  O'Brien,  and  on 
his  way  to  join  him,  "  Very  good,"  they  said  ;  "  he's 
probably  !it  Tburles,  twelve  miles  distant;  we'll  gft  a 
car  and  drive  you  there.  If  we  have  been  mistaken, 
yttu'll  forgive  our  zeal  in  the  same  cause.  But  if  yon 
attempt  to  escape  before  we  reach  Thurles,  we'll  shoot 
vi>u."  Tliey  set  olf  under  the  clouds  of  night,  and  had 
completed  their  journey  wlien  they  fell  in  with  Smyth 
in  the  early  morning.  The  proposer  and  manager  of 
this  ex]ih)tt  was  James  Stevens,  who — years  later — was 
the  Head  Centre  of  the  I.lt.B.*  Smyth  told  the  new 
coiner.'!  that  tlu'y  would  probably  find  the  green  flag 
flying  from  the  Itock  of  Cashel,  and  after  a  hasty  con- 
versation with  some  local  Confederates  who  were  in- 
strmjted  to  render  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  line 


II  Ri'iiiiliHi-nn  Brotherhood,  wu  the  offidal  title  of 
(I.  I'otiiinoiLly  onlleil  FouUobmi  Foaiauisiu  being 
iL'ivty  ill  the  United  StAt«B, 
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impassable,  they  set  off  in  high  spirits  for  the  old  historic 
town.      Their   first  experience   was   like  a   cold  bath. 
They   arrived    in    the  early   morning,  but   instead  of 
sentinels  and   watchfires,  columns  of  sturdy  peasants, 
carts   laden    with   provisions,   flaming    smithies  where 
strong  men  were  hammering  iron  and  steel  into  service- 
able   weapons,    and    aU    the    picturesque  incidents  of 
peasant    war    which   their    eager   fancy   had    painted, 
Cashel  was  like  a  city  of  the  dead.     No  one  was  abroad 
in  the  streets,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they  found 
O'Brien.    The  project  of  raising  that  part  of  the  country 
had  failed  ;  but  O'Brien  was  still  resolved  to  proceed, 
and  Stevens  proffered  him  his  assistance,  and  became  an 
active  agent  in  all  the  future  operations. 

As  three  towns  had  already  declined  the  responsi- 
bility of  striking  the  first  blow,  the  Confederates  agreed 
to  fall  back  on  the  rural  districts.  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing* they  proceeded  to  Killenaule,  where  a  small  number 
of  the  peasantry,  not  amounting  to  two  hundred,  met 
them,  and,  says  one  of  the  party,  "  showed  great  readi- 
ness to  fight."  f  They  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves 
prepared  for  a  speedy  summons ;  and  the  Confederates 
proceeded  to  Mullinahone.  We  have,  happily,  a  picture 
of  what  happened  at  Mullinahone  by  a  witness  possess- 
ing insight  and  sympathy,  and  incapable  of  colouring 
the  facts  for  any  purpose.     Charles  Kickham  was  then  a 

*  July  25th. 

t  "  Tho  reception  of  Mr.  O'Brien  was  most  enthusiastic :  bouqncts 
fell  in  sliowers  upon  liim,  and  addresses  were  read  for  him ;  bnt  that  tnere 
was  any  improvement  in  the  way  of  order  or  organisation,  or  any  effective 
addition  to  his  strength,  I  did  not  hear.*' — "Personal  BeooUectiona  ol  the 
Insurrection  at  Ballingarry."    By  Rey.  P.  Fitzgerald. 
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youth  of  eighteen,  son  of  a  prosperous  shopkeeper  in 
the  village,  and  already  on  fire  with  a  love  of  country 
which  was  only  extinguished  with  his  life.  A  few 
months  before  his  death  he  furnished  me  with  this 
striking  narrative: — * 

"  When  the  rumour  reached  our  village,  I  had  an  ash  troe  cut 
down  on  the  farm  o£  one  of  my  uncles,  and  carried  to  a  carpenter's 
shop  to  make  a  beginning.  It  was  encouraging  to  see  how 
readily  and  joyfully  the  carjienter  and  his  twg  eoua  flung  away 
the  work  they  had  in  hand  to  prepare  the  tree  for  the  sawjiit. 
It  was  soon  converted  into  roughly-dressed  pike  handles,  one  of 
which  I  requested  them  to  finish  off,  while  I,  following  the 
instructions  given  in  the  Ntilion,  fashioned  a  wooden  model  of  a 
salmoii-back  pikehead.  Tht^re  was  a  forge  within  a  few  yard*  of 
the  carpenter's  shop,  where  1  found  the  blacksmith  as  ready  and 
willing  as  his  neighbours,  lie  had  st^el  and  Swedish  iron  jui*t 
fit  forthu  ]>iirposf,  and,  oaiiliously  shutting'  and  fastetitng  lln- 
dimr,  h."  sol  to  iviiik,  and  a  serviceable  though  not  yet  a 
>)iiiiiiiir  l>l:idr  WHS  lixi'd  u]>on  the  smooth  handle  in  a  wonder- 
lully  l.iirf  .^|.:n-c  <if  time.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  first  pike  mnde 
in  tlul  part  .,l'  TL]ip,Tary  since  'OS.  While  we  were  iidiniriiig 
and  handlirii:an.l  lialaiK-iTi,!;  it,  the  for^jc  di>or  was  bui-st  opi'u, 
aril!  a  voimi^  fanner,  his  coat  tipon  his  arm,  and  the  iM;rs]nratiiin 
MivMinini:  In.ni  liis  fact-,  rushed  in,  exclaiming  hn-athk-ssly, 
'S.nitli  O'ltriciL  and    DuiVy  arc   below.      They  are  looking  for 

■■ 'I'iii- wa-^  armlh.T  bewildering  surprise,  for  I  knew  Duffy 
\\  I-  in  I  ri-iiii.  We  all  ran  to  the  town,  and  met  Smith  O'Brien 
,.. NIHIL'  t..\Narils  n-,   fnllow,.!  hv  a  small  crowd.      I  ha<l  never 


li:i[|r'.  Kl.'k)i:ini  riiunnl  into  :i  )>i.|mlnr  :i 

II.  <o'IITin   iui<i  llaiiini.  iiikI  fnr  iH-foro  Lo 

.,!■   N„rj„n.,l  m:uiiiiTs;   nnil.  ILL-  tliom.  Ilo  Was  a  Wrlt-T  <.t  rocj-  niitl 

-  rrriv.    vir-..       Hi- I nin,- u  momlK-r  .if  StCveiWH  I.R.B.,  iin.i  was 

a  t.>  ii,iii.j,urtj'i>>ii  111  Isiiii.  an  uiiu  of  tho  Eu-i-tilive  Dirrctury  nf 
■Tr]i-.:,ii..i,.     )1,  ,\\..\  jinriMliiri'ly  in  AaifiHl.  1H&'.    He  w.is  a  man 

il.  ili~|>'i-lllaii.  uri^'iaal  iHiwtT',  aud  nuflinchiog  patrliitUm. 
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before  seen  Mr.  O'Brien,  but  knew  him  at  once  by  his  portrait. 
A  tall  gentleman  dressed  in  black,  and  having  a  plaid  scarf  tied 
sasbwise  over  his  shoulder,  relieved  me  from  my  embarrassment 
by  saying,  with  a  winning  smile,  ^  I  am  Mr.  Dillon/     I  shook 
hands  with  him,  remarking  that  we  had  never  before  seen  any 
of  our  leading  patriots  in  that  secluded  place.     They  turned  back 
towards  the  town.     O'Brien  seemed  to  me  to  be  like  a  man  in 
a  dream ;  while   Dillon   looked  calm  and   bright  and  earnest. 
'  Don't  go  like  a  rabble,'  said  O'Brien ;  and  turning  to  me  he 
added,  reproachfully,  *  Put  your  Club  into  order.'      '  There  are 
only  three  members  of  the  Club  here,'  I  replied ;  and  there  was, 
I  thought,  something  peculiar  in  Dillon's  smile  as  he  glanced 
first   at   me  and  then    at  the  little  crowd.      '  Ring  your  bell,* 
O'Brien  said ;  and  he  seemed  to  brighten  up  when  I  sprang  to 
the  chapel  wall,  which  was  about  seven  feet  high,  and  got  over 
it.    I  was  soon  relieved  by  some  young  men  at  the  ringing,  and 
rejoined  O'Brien  and  Dillon,  with  whom  I  found  three  others, 
whose     names     I   learned    during    the   day — Pat    O'Donohue, 
James  Cantwell,  and  James  Stephens,  Mr.  D.  P.  Cunningham 
(now,    I  believe,  of  the  New  York    Tablet),    and  a  few  other 
youngsters.     One  Mr.  J.  D.  Wright,  a  Protestant,  and  then  a 
student   of   T.C.D.,  who  was  a  rising  member  of    the  bar  in 
America,  where  he  died  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  in  the  year  '64,  was  also 
present.     O'Brien  desired  that  as  many  men  as  possible  should 
come  in  armed ;  and  messengers  were  at  once  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  parish  with  orders  to  that  effect.     I  asked  Dillon — 
who  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  finding  so  much  of  a  military 
spirit   among   us — to  come  with  me  some  distance  along   the 
different  roads,  and  point  out  the  best  places  to  erect  barricades, 
lie  spoke  to  the  fanners  whom  we  met  on  the  way,  and  urged 
tlieni  to  ])rocure  arms.     I  thought  I  might  as  well  get  my  own 
])ike  at  the  forge,  but  we  found  the  way  blocked  up  by  a  densely- 
])aeked  crowd  of  men,  all  crushing  and  struggling  to  get  pike- 
heads  of  some  sort.     In  answer  to  my  call,  the  smith  (who  had 
now  lis  many  assistants  as  there  was  room  for)   made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  face, 
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told  me  sorrowfully  that  my  pike  liad  been  stolen  ;  that  he-  was 
'  killed  '  trying  to  hammer  out  any  sort  of  pikes  for  the  erowds 
who  were  clamouring  for  them,  auj  that  he  '  hoped  I'd  excuse 
him.'  Dillon  was  greatly  amused  by  the  eeene  at  the  forge. 
All  my  bandies  except  one^  wbicli  was  hidden,  had  also  been 
made  away  witli  from  the  tarjienttr's,  Hefore  midnight  the 
material  for  a  splendid  brigade  had  answered  to  the  summons  of 
Smith  O'Brien,  It  was  computed  that  from  (),(10[)  men,  armed 
with  fowling-pieces,  impromptu  pikes,  and  pitchforks,  were 
drawn  up  and  kept  at  rudimentary  drill  that  night  along  the 
streets  and  the  roads  leading  to  the  little  town  of  Mullinahone. 
They  were  ready  to  face  death  beyond  att  qnestiou.  A  few 
barricades  were  thrown  up,  Ijut  O'Brien  forbade  the  felling  of 
trees  across  the  roads  without  the  iiermission  of  the  owners  of 
the  estates  upon  which  they  grew-  One  poor  Prot<?fitant  gentle- 
man granted  this  permission,  but  remarked  ruefully  tiiat  the 
trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  which  belonged  to  a 
magistrate,  were  spared.  The  boys  felt  the  force  of  this  appeal 
so  slroiii;'!y,  that  only  a  few  of  the  least  valuable  of  his  trees 
Were  fut  diiwn.  As  the  morning  advanced  the  little  army 
lie^Mn  to  melt  away.  They  t^aw  no  lighting  to  be  done — no 
work  of  any  kind  ;  and  had  no  idea  where  breakfast  was  to  be 
bud,  cxwiit  under  their  own  roofs.  There  was  some  escite- 
nieiit  and  ansiely  as  to  what  was  going  to  bup|ien  when 
O'Hrien  walked  into  the  jioliee  barrack,  the  door  of  which 
was  "[len  as  if  iiotliing  uiuisnal  was  going  on.  There  was  a 
hin^jh,  however,  anumi;  tiie  crowd,  when  a  big  ]>oliceman  put  his 
liead  out  of  an  uii])er  window,  exclaiming,  '  Yerrah  t  sure  the 
ticue  isn't  conie  vel  to  t^urrendher  our  arms.  D'ye  wait  till  the 
[■i;;iil  time  coiiirs.'  There  were  still  some  huudrixls  of  men 
rctiuiining  who  wi-ie  near  enoujrh  to  tbeir  homes  to  have  got 
lire:ikr;ist,  or  who  bad  money  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  these 
ex-orleil  llie  leu.lers  for  a  mile  or  so,  till  they  were  met  by  a 
jarly  ol'  ISulliti^^.irry  nieii.  Dillon  desired  the  Mullinahone  men 
to  iiirn  Uiek.  I  shook  hands  with  him  and  James  Stevens, 
wiio    sat    <>n    llie    same    side    of    the  car,  looking  cheerful  and 
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hopeful.     I  also  shook  hands  with   Smith  O'Brien,  who  looted 
happy  and  dreamy  smoking  a  cigar/'  * 

It  was  on  Wednesday  morning  that  O'Brien  visited 
the  police  barrack,  accompanied  by  Stevens  and  one 
or  two  others  of  the  party.  It  was  occupied  by  a 
sergeant  and  six  men,  whom  he  called  upon  to  submit 
and  deliver  up  tlieir  arms.  "Oh,  Sir,"  said  the  sergeant, 
''  if  we  giv^in  to  three  or  four  men,  we'll  be  disgraced 
for  ever.  Bring  a  force  and  we'll  submit."  He  agreed 
to  furnish  this  solace  to  their  honour,  but  when  he 
retired  for  the  purpose,  the  constables  fled  precipitately 
to  a  stronger  station. 

A  check,  however  slight,  is  sometimes  disastrous. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Carrick  Clubs,  at  the  moment 
on  a  mission  to  O'Brien  with  promises  of  support,  after- 
wards assured  me  that  the  circumstance  of  his  visiting 
the  police  barrack  to  obtain  arms  and  retiring  without 
getting  them,  filled  him  with  despair,  as  indicating  a 
dangerous  ignorance  of  the  population  with  which  he 
had  to  deal. 

At  the  head  of  about  500  men  they  marched  into 
Ballingarry,  where  they  were  joined  by  McManus,  who 
had  been  in   search  of  them  since  Monday  night,  and 


*  '*  Those  who  went  to  meet  him  to  Mallinahone,  remained  the  whole 
(lay  in  the  streets  without  food  or  shelter.  Some  bread  was  distribated 
to  thoni  at  liis  own  expense,  and  they  were  told  that  in  future  they  would 
liavo  to  procure  provisions  for  themselves,  as  he  had  no  means  of  doing 
so,  and  did  not  mean  to  offer  violence  to  any  ono*s  person  or  property. 
TJiis  announcement  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  entire  movement.  Thoso 
poor  fellows  returned  home  late  in  the  evening  faint  with  hunger,  resolved 
not  to  expose  themselves  a  second  time  to  the  same  privations." — '*  Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  the  Rev.  P.  Fitzgerald." 
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O'Mahony.  From  Ballingany  tbey  visited  Mullina- 
hone  and  Nine-mile-house.  But  by  this  time  several  of 
the  local  priests  advised  the  people  that  they  were 
rushing  on  ruin,  and  the  number  of  their  adherents 
diminished  till  it  scarcely  reached  fifty.  A  cardinal  ques- 
tion had  now  presented  itself — Would  the  priests  help 
the  attempt,  and  if  not,  could  it  succeed  without  them  ? 
The  contest  was  sometimes  painful.  One  of  the  party 
has  described  O'Brien  sitting  down  on  a  bank,  while 
silent  tears  of  shame  and  despair  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
because  the  people  liad  let  the  warning  of  a  young 
man  fresh  from  college  outweigh  hia  years  o£  service 
and  sacrifice. 

A  few  weeks  earlier  he  had  passed  through  the 
same  province  followed  by  exulting  crowds,  who 
si'onu'd  to  s])ring  out  of  the  earth  wherever  he 
pre>entc'd  liinisclf.  Wliere  were  these  surging  mul- 
titudes now?  JIaiiy  were  waiting  for  some  successful 
stroke  before  declaring  themselves.  There  is  a  wide 
interval  between  sympathy  with  a  public  cause,  or  a 
seeret  desire  for  its  success,  and  the  imperious  passion 
wliifli  compels  men  to  appear  in  arms  to  sustain  it. 
Kni^land  did  not  send  one  cavalier  to  succour  Charles 
Kdward  in  171-^,  though  the  mass  of  English  squires 
were  Jacobites  ;  and  France  allowed  the  heir  of  Napoleon 
t'l  be  carried  to  a  jail  by  one  resolute  soldier,  though 
tbrie  wa-;  an  immense  Bonapartist  faction  in  the  army 
;ind  in  tlie  country. 

It  was  two  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  when 
ilcManus  joined   O'Brieu  and  Dillon  at  BalUngarry ; 
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from  that  time  forth  we  have  exact  information  of  their 

proceedings  from  his  pen  : — * 

"  I  found  O'Brien,  Dillon,  O'Donohue,  and  Stevens,  with 
about  a  dozen  followers.  A  large  force  had  assembled  the  day 
before,  but  O'Brien  sent  them  home  with  orders  to  appear  the 
next  morning-,  provisioned  for  two  days.     They  never  returned. 

"  On  Thursday  morning  we  rang  the  chapel  bells  and  col- 
lected all  the  men  we  could.  We  paraded  and  drilled  them, 
showed  them  how  to  form,  charge,  &c.  Between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  we  marched  to  Mullinahone  at  the  head  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  slashing  fellows,  tolerably  armed^  and  all  in 
hi<^h  glee.  Dillon  walked  at  their  head.  When  we  neared  the 
village  I  was  ordered  forward  to  purchase  all  the  bread  I  could 
find,  and  I  can  speak  confidently  of  the  numbers,  as  I  paid  for  a 
hundred  and  sixty  men's  shares,  and  had  a  few  left.  During 
their  liasty  meal  the  parish  priest  got  among  them,  and  when  we 
were  ready  to  march  we  found  a  third  of  our  men  disaffected, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  disj)ersed.  This,  however,  did  not 
damp  us,  and  we  pushed  on  for  Slievenamon,  where  we  expected 
Dobeny  with  a  considerable  force.  To  our  mortification,  however, 
desertion  continued  at  every  opportunity,  so  that  while  we  were 
still  five  miles  from  the  rendezvous  our  party  did  not  exceed  a 
score.  Under  these  circumstances  we  gave  up  the  expedition  to 
Slievenamon,  dismissed  our  remaining  followers  for  the  nig^t,  and 
about  dusk,  wearied  by  want  of  rest  and  i)roper  food,  we  pushed 
on  for  Killenaule,  where  we  arrived  after  midnight,  and  got 
accommodation  in  a  small  inn. 

"  Next  morning  I  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  cold  shivering  from 
the  wet  and  fatigue  I  had  endured,  and  I  was  ordered  to  remain 
in  bed.  But  shortly  afterwards  Dillon  and  O'Donohue  rushed 
into  mv  bedroom  to  announce  that  we  were  surrounded  bv  a 
s(jua(lron   of  cavalry.     I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  when  I  had 

*  McManus  wrote  this  narrative  within  a  couple  of  weeks  of  the 
occiirrencos  described.  It  was  written  while  he  was  in  expectation  of 
escaping  to  America,  and  sent  to  me  in  Newgate  prison.    (See  note,  p.  t)99.) 
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dressed  hastily  and  got  ioki  the  street,  I  learned  thut  wc  were 
not  actually  aurrounded,  bnt  that  tlie  cavalry  were  advancing  on 
the  town.  I  instantly  gaVL>  tlie  word  '  up  with  the  barricades,' 
and,  calling  together  about  a  score  of  idle  loiterers  who  were  in  th« 
streets,  seized  on  some  carts  of  turf  which  wcro  standing  alwut, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  we  had  the  lirst  Ijarric.tde  {an 
almost  impassable  one)  erectod  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  street. 
Dillon,  Stevens,  O'Brien,  aiid  O'Douohue  took  charge  of  erecting 
two  others.  I  then  seized  a  hi>rse  and  galluped  oS  to  reconnoitre. 
I  took  a  short  cut  across  the  country,  but  on  jumpiog  on  the 
road  about  a  mile  from  tht-  town,  I  found  to  my  oongtcmation 
that  the  dragoons  had  passi'd  ;  1  could  see  them  at  least  half-a- 
mile  in  advance  of  me,  and  within  view  of  the  barricoiW. 
I  galloped  aftLT  them,  and  collw^ting  about  seventy  men  on  the 
road,  we  pulled  an  iron  gate  off  the  hing(>s,  and  n.mii  ubiiul 
eighteen  inches  of  a  stoni-  fence  across  the  highway  at  tlic 
narrowest  point,  and  plact^d  ourselves  behind  it.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  this  barricade  (in  their  rear)  was  seen  by  the  trftopci-a. 
The  sciTio  iit  llii'  tnwii  I  must  give  as  described  by  my  comrades 
I'll  uiv  ivliirii,  winTi'  1  urrived  half-an-bour  afterwards  entirely 
Ir.-,-  irt.iu  the  bilious  fever  with  which  I  was  supiwsed  to  have 
U'Hi  iill:ick.-.l. 

"On  the  .Tlvance  of  tlie  troop  (the  8th  Uoyal  Irish),  the 
.iliiT.T  in  fi.iTiiiiiiiid  (Caiitaiu  Lrfiugmore)  rode  to  the  barricade 
an<]  a^k>'>l  that  his  tronji  might  pa^s.  By  this  time  the  in- 
Mirt;.nls  liail  eolli'i-tnl  ubi.ut  thirty  men,  with  one  rifle,  two 
[iiii>k<ts,  ami  some  jiiki's  and  pitchforks,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
w.iinrn  and  ■■hildn^u.  .Stevens  covea-d  the  olHcer  with  his  ride, 
■AiA  lii'ld  his  piece  at  ilcail-rest.  Dillon,  who  was  standing  on 
llft..p..f  the  lirst  barricade  (lookini,',  as  1  was  told,  the  very 
|iiTs-iriilii-.iliiia  i.f  i-oiirii^i>),  cntcre.l  into  a  parley  with  him,  and 
driuaiidnl  if  \x.-  canu-to  arrest  O'Brien,  lie  gave  his  word  of 
linii.Hir  as  a  s,.Mi,T  llial  he  had  no  warriint  for  O'Hrien's  arrest, 
and  if  all'>w>-ii  In  pass  quietly  through  the  town,  would  neither 
iiLile-t  him  iji.r  anybody  el.se.  After  some  consideration  Dilh.n 
alliiwcd  ihciii  to  pas:>,  one  by  one,  through  the  barricade.     The 
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soldiers  being  Irish,  and  evidently  not  hostile^  the  people  gave 
them  a  cheer  as  the  last  man  passed. 

'^  O'Brien  was  not  present.  Before  the  troops  advancedj 
Dillon  and  the  others  insisted  on  his  retiring  to  some  distance, 
which  they  got  him  to  do  with  difficulty.  Thus  ended  the 
affair  at  Killenaule.  It  may  be  sneered  at  as  a  paltry  business, 
but  (all  the  circumstances  considered)  it  was,  in  tsLcty  an  act  of 
reckless  bravery.* 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  news  of  this  trifling 
success  had  such  an  effect  on  the  people  that  they  began 
to  stream  into  the  villaofe.  A  success  was  doubtless 
the  one  thing  essential  to  secure  further  successes; 
but  it  could  scarcely  be  won  without  arms  or  men. 
McManus  proceeds : — 

"  Before  leaving  the  village  (several  recruits  having  come  in) 
we  reviewed  the  men  who  had  arms  of  any  description.  They 
amounted  to  about  fifty.  With  these  we  proceeded  to  the  neigh- 
bouring collieries  (where  a  large  number  of  miners  were  em- 
l)loyed) .  AVe  spent  all  the  forenoon  and  evening  in  rousing  the 
district.  AVe  met  support  as  far  as  the  people  could  give  it,  but 
they  wtjre  without  arms,  and  seemed  to  have  had  much  of  their 
physical  courage  starved  out  of  them.  They  were  all  hero- 
worshippers,  however,  and  O'Brien  was  their  idol.  Late  in  the 
evening  we  were  joined,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  by  O^Mahony, 
Dohcny,  Meagher,  Leyne,  Reilly,  Cantwell,  and  some  others,  and 
we  agreed  to  retire  to  the  village  on  the  commons  to  take  counsel 
together.'^ 

Meagher  has  described  his  own  arrival  at  the  rebel 

*  Mr.  Mitohel,  who  is  not  a  generous  critic  on  his  friends,  thinks  that 
Dillon  w;i8  uiiicli  to  blame  for  not  ha^ving  commenced  the  war  then  and 
th<T(\  J^ut  to  attack  a  troop  of  dragoons  with  one  rifle  and  two  muskets  was 
Kcarcely  an  enterprise  which  commended  itself  to  a  man  of  Dillon^s  brains 

and  jndgment. 
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muster,  and  the  picturesque  scene  which  broke  upon  his 
view ; — 

"  Approaching  still  nearer,  a  shout  was  given — then  another 
and  then  a  third — the  ijikes,  scythes,  and  bayonets  beuig  thrust 
upward  in  the  murky  air,  amid  the  waving  uf  hats  and  Kreef 
branches,  and  the  discharge  of  pistols.  The  next  moment  I 
recognised  Smith  O'Brien,  John  Dillon,  and  O'Uonohue.  Smith 
O'Brien  stood  with  folded  arms  a  little  in  advance  of  the  crowd, 
looking  as  immutable  and  serene  ae  usual.  Dillon,  with  a  lar^ 
blue  military  cloak  thrown  over  hi:^  ^houlden,  smiled  quietly  and 
picturesquely  alongside  of  him,  his  mild,  dark,  handsome 
features  contrasting  with  the  plainer  and  sterner  asi>ect  of 
O'Brien.  With  a  thick,  black  fur  cap — something  like  & 
Grenadier's  ra^^ed — dmwn  over  his  cars  and  down  to  his  eye- 
brows, with  a  little  black  ea[H'  hooked  round  his  ncc^k,  and  a 
musket  hugged  to  his  cheek,  O'Donoghue  peered  through  the 
front  rank  of  the  guerrillas,  his  sharp  black  eyes  darting  in 
s|.aik-;ul'  tiriHnun  liirn,  thu  wild  delif,'lit  excited  by  the  scene 
:iM.l  tlir  ]>rusi,e.-t  of  a  light.  Jolm  O'Mahony,  t..o,  was  there; 
a.1,1  ...  w,Te  Mii'liiU'l  Doheny,  IX-vin  Reilly,"johu  Kavauagh, 
J;iini's  Ciiiilw,.!!,  and  James  Stevens.  ,\s  I  junnn-d  off  the  car 
In  thruiv  mysi'lf  iimoiijr  tiu-m,  a  tall,  dashing,  soldierly  fellow- 
Ins  fraiik,  l,-.ld,  handsome  tVatiires  Hasliinj,' with  delifrlit— spran- 
Fmnard,  with  a  rin;^i[if;  and  uproarious  lau^h,  to  grasp  me  by 
11.,'  h;.ii.l.  ll  was  his  left  hand  he  held  out  to  me— his  riglit 
had  liold  <if  a  rille.  \  i^nvn  cap,  with  a  broad  gold  band,  was 
jauntily  t..sseil  up.m  his  head,  and  a  black  gla«-.l  leather  belt, 
su|.p..rliLi::  a  cintndg.'-box,  was  buekled  round  his  waist.     'Twas 

M,:.\laniis." 

Tlif  cuiisult;ition  that  L'veiiiii'j  was  the  gravest  lii 
wIulIi  tlif  Jiii-ii  cuiiccriK'd  were  ever  engaged.  It  lias 
l)L'fii  iiiisn'i)r(.'si.'iitfd  and  misunderstood  ;  butthp  naked, 
iiiiadiimi'd  truth  may  Ijl'  jjatlierod  from  the  narrative  of 

Mc.MaiLU,s  :— 
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"  We  reached  the  village  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  held  a  counsel  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Oar  past  move- 
ment was  debated  and  strongly  censured.  The  majority  were 
for  another  mode  of  action — waiting  for  the  harvest,  and  con- 
cealing themselves  in  the  meantime.  O  Brien,  however, 
declined  this  course  positively.  lie  would  not  go  lurking  about; 
but,  in  preference,  would  stake  his  personal  safety,  and  the 
cause,  on  the  faith  and  bravery  of  the  poor  colliers.  After  a 
long  debate,  I  suggested  that  those  who  chose  to  remain  and 
net  as  we  were  doing  should  do  so ;  those  who  dissent<*d  might 
take  their  own  course.^' 

The  project  of  seizing  on  all  necessary  supplies  and 
paying  for  them  by  drafts  on  a  future  National  Govern- 
ment, and  the  policy  of  oflfering  farms  rent-free  for  ever 
to  men  who  would  fight  for  the  cause  were  considered. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  estates  of  all  proprietors  who 
refused  to  join  the  people  should  be  declared  forfeited, 
and  the  income  vested  in  a  Provisional  Government  for 
the  public  defence ;  but  liable  to  be  reclaimed  when 
peace  was  restored.  How  are  we  to  support  our  friends, 
it  was  asked,  except  at  the  cost  of  our  enemies  ?  But 
O'Brien,  who  was  ready  to  die,  but  was  not  ready  to 
abandon  any  of  the  opinions  he  would  have  supported 
in  a  national  parliament,  would  not  consent,  and  this 
decision  starved  the  insurrection.  The  other  advice  he 
wisely  rejected.  The  proposal  to  hide  came  too  late.  Had 
it  been  acted  on  all  the  best  men  throughout  the  country 
would  have  been  arrested  ;  arms  would  have  been  seized 
universally,  and  the  leaders  would  probably  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  in  the  end ;  for  to 
hide    gentlemen  among  a  population  of  peasants  was 
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about  as  feasible  as  to  bide  gold-fisb  in  a  duck  pond. 
What  was  finally  determined  was  that  Dillon,  Meagher, 
and  Doheny  should  make  the  experiment  of  raising  other 
districts,  and  that  O'Brien  should  remain  at  the  col- 
lieries. With  Meagher  went  Leyne  and  O'Donohue ;  ' 
with  Doheny,  O'ilahony ;  Dillon  went  alone.  Reilly 
returned  to  Dublin  in  disguise,  and  made  liis  escape  to 
America,  without  liaving  seen  a  blow  struck.  JIcManus 
and  Stevens  detennined  to  remain  with  O'Brien.* 

Doheny  confidently  undertook  to  reassemble  his 
monster  meeting  at  Sleivenamon,  with  arras  in  hand 
this  time ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  together 
more  than  a  body-guard  to  protect  him  from  arrest, 

Dillon,  Meagher,  and  Leyne  made  for  Templederry, 
on  the  borders  of  Tipperarj  and  Limerick,  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  a  Confederate  us  deeply  pledged  as  either  of  them 
til  figlit  fur  independence.  To  their  consternation. 
Father  Kenvon  received  them  witli  coldness  and  irony. 
"  Figlit?  Yes,  of  course  he  would  fight,  if  the  people 
sli(i\\-fd  themselves  prepared  for  revolution;  but  it  was 
not  lioconiiiii^  for  a  priest  to  begin  a  bootless  stru^le." 
Dillon,  wf  may  be  assured,  reminded  him  that  this  was 
not  the  \v;iy  prifsts  interpreted  their  duty  in  Wexford 
iil'ty  yi'ars  before,  or  in  Spain,  in  South  America,  or  in 

■  .Turin-'   StcviTis'   BiToiint   nf  the   Cmincil,   where   lio  prpsorvpd  th» 
-    ■     '      '  '  "        ■'  ■   tiTlocutor,  is  thnt:  "  Ecilly  v 


;  D(i)ir[ij  tliouplit  tlii'j  ouftht  to  lie  by  till  the 
ii'd  (liat   lh,-y  shtmld  K"  to  Limirifk  (where 
1  liK'i'  <"■  '''•■-"     O'Brien,  who  Mt  at  the 


Mtivi"!  all  tlii'si-  [.ri.iHiwJs.  "I  wou't  hide,"  be  Raid; 
ivr>  ivIii'D'  luj-  fiirrfstliiTS  reipieil;  I  woD't  go  to 
liinio  III  iii'iicnl  III  Ihi-  peoiilo  •«  I  have  been  doiug, 
"Upport  tu  euablc  us  to  take  the  field." 


r 
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Belgium ;  and  that  a  priest  with  these  scruples  ought 
not  to  have    conspired    with    him    to    commit    High 
Treason  by  soliciting  foreign  aid  only  six  weeks  before ; 
for  in   treason    there   is   no   limited   liability.     What 
he  demanded,  did  they  wish  him  to  do  ?      They  wished 
him  to  summon  his  congregation  by  ringing  the  chapel 
bells,  and   march   at   its    head    to   the   aid    of   Smith 
O'Brien.    This  enterprise  he  positively  refused  to  under- 
take.    They  might,  if  they  thought  his  people  were  in 
the  necessary  disposition  for  such  an  adventure,  raise  a 
green  flag  on  a  pole  anywhere  in  the  district,  and  see 
how  many  men  would  rally  round  it ;  he  would  offer  no 
objection.     On  this    ironical  counsel   they    took  their 
departure.*     Dillon  madejiis  way  to  the  west,  where  he 

*  Mr.  Lu])y,  wlio  was  a  friend  of  Father  Kenyon's,  records  the  defence  ho 
made  for  himself  after  the  eat^stroplie,  and  it  is  subjoined :  **  Father 
Kenyon's  coiKluct  during  the  crisis  in  the  previous  year  Lad  lieen  most 
severely  eritieised  by  his  brother  Nationalists;  had  been  even  descril>ed  as  a 
downright  defection  from  the  cause.  Had  he  not  been  elected  on  a  sort  of 
military  council  or  directory  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  Dublin  clubs? 
and  y(^t  he  liad  remained  in  Templederry  when  the  days  of  real  danger — 
the  days  to  test  men's  souls — had  arrived,  contributing  no  efforts  what- 
ever to  call  forth  an  initiative  on  tlio  part  of  the  people.  He  now 
end<'avoured  to  justify  tliis  inaction.  His  bishop.  Dr.  Kennedy,  of 
Kilhdoe.  had  suspended  him  some  time  previously  to  the  crisis  in  conse- 
quence of  liis  extreme  revolutionary  utterances  and  action.  At  length 
the  bisho]).  itap])ears.  had  intimated  that  he  would  be  satisfied  and  remove 
the  suspension  it'  Father  K<'nyon  would  so  far  concede  as  to  admit  that,  as 
a  ]>riest.  he  ouglit  not  *  to  take  the  initiative'  in  an  insurrection.  Father 
Keiiyon  put  it  lo  us  that  lie  would  not  have  Ix'en  justifitKl  in  refusing  to 
meet  the  friendly  prelate  half  way.  Acconlingly.  he  had  made  the  requiriil 
coiKM'ssion  to  superior  ecclesiastical  authority,  having  at  the  same  time 
reserved  the  risxht  to  throw  hiniself,  heart  and  sold,  into  the  national  move- 
ment once  there  should  b(»  an  armed  force  in  the  field  to  recognise  and 
•sustain  an  Irish  j>rovisional  (jovernment.  He  emphatically  asserts  that  had 
events  tunuul  out  in  accordance  with  his  ho})es  and  wishes,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  this  reservation.  He  would  even 
have  soliMuuly  led  forth  his  parishioners  aft-er  the  celebration  of  mass. 
Before  the  removal  of  the  susjiension,  it  woidd  appear,  he  had  entertained 
some  thoughts  of  leaving  his  parish  and  starting  for  America,  there  to 
rt)u."?e  up  sympathy  for  Ireland's  cause.     Such,  substantially,  was  Father 
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had  many  friends,  promising  if  O'Brien  won  any  success 
to  raise  Mayo,  and  form  a  diversion  in  Iiis  favour. 
Meagher  and  Leyne  returned  to  O'Mahony's,  to 
co-operate  with  him  and  Doheny.  The  Carrick  and 
Waterford  Confederates  sent  messengers  to  them  ;ts 
Mullough,  and  a  rising  of  these  districts  was  fixed  for 
Sunday :  the  latter  under  chaise  of  a  friendly  priest ; 
but  the  long  delay,  in  which  no  effectual  stroke  had 
been  struck,  disheartened  the  people,  and  their  first 
enthusiasm  had  by  this  time  completely  vanished. 

The  main  interest  of  the  drama  centres  on  O'Brien, 
but  before  following  his  experiment  to  the  close,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  glance  at  the  adventures  of  some  of  his 
lieutenants. 

Eugene  O'Reilly,  the  law-student,  who  had  romaint-d 
in  Paris  with  (J'Gormuii  to  study  iusurrectionar}' tactics, 
%v;is  a  soldierly  young  fellow,  whose  frank  demeanour 
iiispiml  cf'Tiliik'nco  and  affection.  He  was  full  of 
iiiilitiiry  iirojcfts  wiiich  conunandcd  less  attention  than 
thi'V  jiiTliaps  deserved,  for  he  since  won  re])utation  as  a 
Captain  of  Lancei-s  under  Charles  Alhert,  of  Sardinia, 
and  in  anotlier  service   rose  to  be  commander  of  a  divi- 


vilinii  of  lii^  palriiitlsiu.  Huw  far  itn-iu  a  salisfnc- 
riniliT'^  imii  juilpim-nt.  vrltlioiit  oiT'-riiiK  miy  riiti- 
illi.T  Fr,  Ki'iu.m  was  uot  able  t.i  rerui  tlic  l(ii.*t 
r:ir<'>  nil  ivliirli  llii'  Cn'iilur  lins  wriltoii  cnmlnur  niiil 
tniilM.  i>r  linviii;;  cluiii-  Dillon  a  giTvAt  ■wnrng  ho 
liv  fiirlliiT  s:ivi:  ■"  niio  lliing.  iiuwi'ver.  w  c-TlniN, 
'i.iiiiir:itioii  i.,T  Dillon.  Hi>  v\en  konlrnry  to  lli.> 
L.'bl  Iniii  lli>.-lilv.  or  titfiil  auil  iiur.'lir.l.l.-.  \Vli<-ti 
[  [v.i.I  n  lisil  X'l,  Ihi"  rii.iiW-houso  of  Trmiilpii.'rry 
I'lrilv.'ifl'T  [  n-:<s  n'li-iM^I  from  CnMli<'l  Briil.'W.'llj, 
Mii~-»'w'ml  4un'r  nniM^iloti'M  of  Dillou :  but  I  skill 
-T.  U.  Luby'B 
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sion  of  the  army  of  the  Sultan.     Before  the  suspension 
of  the   Habeas  Corpus  Act;  he  had  been    engaged  in 
inspecting  the   Meath  Clubs,    and   found    them   eager 
for  a  struggle.     The  soldiers   stationed  in  Navan  and 
Trim,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  were 
reported  to  be  well  affected  to  the  national  cause,  "  ready 
to  fraternise,*'  in   the   language  of   that  day;    and  he 
thought  it  practicable,  with  the   aid    of    a   couple  of 
hundred  Dublin  Clubmen,  to  seize  one  or  both  towns 
by  surprise,   and   summon   the   farmers  of  Meath   and 
Westmeath    to    arms.      The  garrison  of     Dublin,   he 
assumed,  would  have  work    enough  found  for  it   im- 
mediately in  the  South ;  but  if  a  formidable  force  could 
be  despatched  to  Meath,  he  would  cross  the  Boyne  and 
take   up  a   position    in   the    more    defensible    country 
beyond,   among  a  population  already  effectually  armed 
and  organised  in  the  agrarian  societies,  known  as  the 
"Molly  Maguires."     If  he  could  muster  two  hundred 
volunteers  at  Blanchardstown  on  the  borders  of  Dublin 
and  Meath,  the  remainder  of  the  adventure  he  considered 
hopeful,  and  even  easy.     He  submitted  this  project  of 
beginning  the  insurrection  within  an  hour's  ride  of  the 
Castle  and  the  Pigeon  House,    to  one   of   his  friends 
destined  also  to  run  a  notable  career.     Thomas  Clarke 
Luby,  son  of  a  clergyman   of  the  Established  Church, 
and  nephew  of  a  noted  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  was 
barely  entering  on  manhood.     He  was  educated  to  be  a 
barrister;   his  taste  lured  him  into  the  more  attractive 
field  of  letters  ;  but  his  passion,  like  his  friend's,  was  for 
arms.     On  Monday  morning,  while  O'Brien  was  setting 
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oat  firom  KUkeimy  in  search  of  an  insurgent  army,  these 
two  jonng  men  established  themselves  in  a  central  posi- 
tion in  Dublin,  sent  for  a  few  Clubmen  with  whom 
tbey  were  most  intimate — picked  men,  who  might  be 
regarded  as  the  officers  of  the  expedition — and  mooted 
their  audacious  proposal.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  nut 
one  of  them  ahrank  from  the  attempt,  or  failed  to  appear 
at  the  subsequent  muster.  It  was  agreed  tliat  two 
hundred  Clubmen  should  leave  the  city  quietly  in 
separate  parties,  and  muster  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blanchardstown  police  barracks, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  take  as  a  beginning  of  the 
enterprise,  and  march  upon  Navan.  Two  secretaries  of 
Navan  Clubs  who  were  in  Dublin  answered  for  the  dis- 
position of  their  town.  The  rank-and-file  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  to  be  summoned  by  an  agent  on  whose  zeal 
and  inlluence  O'Eeilly  had  great  reliance.  This  agent 
wa-i  Patrick  Joseph  Barry,  a  law  clerk,  who  had  been 
.secretary  <if  the  Dublin  Remonstrants,  was  still  secretary 
of  the  (irattan  Club,  and  knew  personally  every  enrolled 
Confederate  in  Dublin.  There  wa-s  a  time  when  he 
would  have  been  a  matchless  s^ent,  but  that  time  was 
passed.  Nature  had  given  him  a  countenance  which 
did  not  inspire  confidence  ;  he  was  loud  and  vainglorious 
ill  (.onversation,  and  in  the  Council,  of  which  he  was  a 
iiiriiiber,  hived  to  cap  extreme  proposals  by  somethinf; 
more  extravagant.  For  these  reasons,  or  it  may  be  tor 
I'thers  more  solid,  lie  hiul  fallen  into  discredit  in  the 
Clubs,  and  there  was  a  wide-spread  suspicion  that  he 
had  occult  relations  with  the  police.    O'Eeilly,  who  lived 
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in  a  quite  different  circle,  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
suspicions ;  and  on  the  eve  of  his  expedition  was  struck 
with  consternation  when  Mr.  O'Hara  assured  him  that 
his  agent  was  no  better  than  a  Castle  spy.     Some  of  his 
associates,  however,  reassured    him ;  Barry,  they  said, 
was  a  demagogue  and  a  braggard,  but  by  no  means  a 
traitor.     But  to  reassure  O'Reilly  was  not  enough  ;  the 
Clubs  were  not  reassured.  Many  of  them  probably  feared 
that  if  they  answered  the  summons  they  would  be  led 
into  an  ambuscade ;  a  few  pleaded,  and  perhaps  felt,  that 
the  strength  of  the  Dublin    organisation  ought  to   be 
reserved  for  an  attempt  to  seize  on  the  city  when  the 
garrison  was  sent  South ;  and  many  doubtless  were  afraid 
of  consequences  when  at  last  they  came  face  to  face 
with  dauger.     The  expedition  set  out  by  various  routes 
for  the  rendezvous,  one  of  the  Navan  secretaries  being 
(lespatclied  to  forewarn  the  Clubs.     When  O'Reilly  and 
his  immediate  party  arrived  on  the  ground,  the  expedi- 
tion only  mustered  sixteen   men,  mostly  armed  with 
rifles  ;  four  others  turned  up  later,  all  of  them  being  Club- 
men whom  O'Reilly  and  Luby  had  communicated  with 
previously;  a  few  who  had  missed  the  exact  rendezvous 
were  afterwards  accounted  for,  but  the  expedition  had 
failed.     Little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  small  party 
summoned  came  up  to  time.*     After  considerable  delay 

*  TIk'  names  of  those  who  assembled,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  io 
ascertain  them,  were  O'Reilly  aud  Luby,  the  leaders;  Murray  and  Mullen, 
secretaries  of  the  Nh van  Club ;  James  Hays,  C.E.,  ^-ice-president  of  the 
Chmtarf  Club ;  O'Rourke,  secretary;  and  Hill,  Fahy,  and  McKenna  (s 
mere  youth,  brother  of  the  present  Sir  Joseph  McKenna),  members  of  it; 
P.  J.  Barry.  s<'cretary  of  the  Grattan  Club ;  Michael  Barry,  his  brother, 
Evans,  afterwards  a  state  prisoner  (charged  with  participation  in   the 
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and  a  vain  search  for  their  missing  men,  discouragement 
natarally  fell  upon  them,  and  the  result  of  a  consultation 
was  an  agreement  to  return  to  Dublin  and  wait  for 
certain  news  from  the  South.  Had  fifty  men  mustered 
the  attempt  would  have  been  persisted  in,  but  with  less 
than  twenty — for  a  party  of  four  Clontarf  Clubmen  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police  and  never  reached 
Blanchardstown— nothing,  they  thought,  could  be 
done.* 

When  ii  confidential  messenger  reached  O'Gorman  at 
Limerick  he  was  reviewing  the  Clubs,  which  he  found 

Crunplon- Court  praject  l<j  rt'si'ufi  the  prisonors  in  Nowgatp) ;  ami  FBrroll. 
an  artium,  meijibyts  of  it.  The  Cloularf  party  Ml  into  tho  htuiiht  of  llu- 
police,  and  wer.'  (.imricteU  of  appearing  in  arms  in  a  proclaimed  ctiotiict, 
bnt  escaped  wltli  n  short  impnaonnieut.     Mr.  GeriUd  Supple.  aft«rWMila 

a  barrister  an<l  a  mun  of  N'tiirs  in  Anstralia.  (!<«i'ribod  Ui  me  tho  misnd- 
vi-(itiin-i  nf  ii  :im;Lll  ]mrly  of  vouiig  nifn  who  sppnt  tlic  night  looking   for 

t}ii>  [iliK'i'  iif  I tiiisr.  siimc  iif  Ihi-mluiviiig  oiitiTcd  ou  the  iirojprt  less  from 

a  niiivhiiipii  of  iu  fi'nsiiiility  thnu  bifanae  they  regardea  it  as  iiart  of  a 
;.■!  iii'nil  )>hiii  from   TipjH'rary  trhifh   might  Im.'  disurrmiged  if  this  detail 

•  S'liii' n'jMliTa  iiiuv  iiot  1)1'  iK'Uiiaiiilii]  nrith  the  siilisequcnt  <'areer  of 
th.<.>  ai|v,-iiHir.iiH  yoiiuV  men.  When  O'Reilly  rfaehod  liomc  hiH  father 
hiiil  htm  nrriMrd  iimh'r  thr-  Ai-t  sus|H'ndill(r  the  HalH'na  Corims.  aiid  when 
111-  was  reli'iiseil,  siiiiie  inoiillm  Inter.  In-  Ixvamc  a  wildier  of  lortuue.  From 
th.'  .-..Ibii.;..'  B(  ltlHii.-hnr<UloHu  h<-  seems  to  hav<-  lost  all  i\»t<c  in  the  Irish 
i',iii--i';  fiiiirlr'i'ii  ynr-<  t,-ili-r,  wlii-u  llii-ri-  Keeminl  a  pmliabilitT  of  war 
l-'Mv.v.ii  Kiiirl'in'f  and  Aini'H.-a.  he  remonstrated  pnblidy  with  Smith 
<  I'Hi'li'zi  fur  tint  ri'iiiiiuii'ni^  it  iiImj.  The  famine,  he  said,  had  justified 
(■i\  il  W'nr  ill  'V*.  but  evil  iimliT  llinl  stninir  Hlimulaut  nothing  worthy  the 
ii:.iii-  u(  II  rrU'llini,  n.ull  be  pri»liieed ;  tbe  grievaiieeB  of  Ire^nd  were  UO 
b.,i-,.r  Mieb  as  .Irive  n.ilioTis  to  n-voit.  He  died  at  Fvz  after  abrief  illness 
ill  i-^rt.  HiH  ci.mnide  ti-ik  a  >iimn]lydifferent  curse.  Liil.y  immediately 
■,til-'r  Ibi'  Itliiiii'iiaril-liivm  f5[ii>(litinii  iimde  his  way  to  Tippcrary  t<i  join 
O'lirieii:  ami  uhrii  th''  iii>^iirrii'tiuii  was  at  an  end  be  attempted  ut. 
-ii,'.-,.>~fiillv  to  .iii.T  t).e  military  wniee  of  France.  On  his  rttnm  to 
Inl.iiiil  ill-  iiMilc  p;irt  in  larious  successive  attempts  to  revive  the  national 
~|>lrii,  ami  in  l-.'.ii  nas  sr'uh'tieed  to  petiul  servitude  for  life  aH  one  of  tlie 
-rijir^'dii.  E!io,-niive  of  th.>  l.Il.B.,  eommonlv  calW  the  Feninn  Society. 
Sin,-.-  tbr  r.'lr.-iM;n(  rlie  Fenian  leadi-rs  he  has  iy«ided  in  Aiii,-ri,  a.  and  is 
iiiKlrrsliKxl  (o  retain  tbe  opinions  which  brought  him  to  Blauehardstown, 
but   he  holds  Hliiof  jtpjiareully  from   the  Irish-American  politics  of  the 
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in  a  state  of  high  enthusiasm.  The  local  leaders 
reported  that  the  people  were  eager  for  immediate 
action.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  the  Gazetk 
arrived,  proclaiming  him  a  rebel,  and  announcing  a  large 
reward  for  his  arrest.  As  a  necessary  measure  of  pre- 
caution, it  was  agreed  that  he  should  leave  the  city; 
and  he  determined  to  prepare  the  rural  population  for  a 
rising,  committing  Limerick  to  the  care  of  the  local 
leaders.  Two  gallant  young  fellows — ^belonging  to  a 
profession  which  is  supposed  to  train  men  in  sordid  dis- 
cretion, John  O'Donnell  and  Daniel  Doyle,  both 
attorneys — became  his  aides-de-camp,  and  shared  his 
fortunes  to  the  end.  They  began  in  Rathkeale,  and 
there,  and  afterwards  in  the  towns  and  large  villages  in 
the  valley  of  the  Shannon,  held  meetings  and  organised 
the  peasantry  for  a  turn  out.  At  night  they  were 
sheltered  by  friends,  who  answered  for  their  protection 
from  arrest.  Day  by  day  they  expected  news  from 
O'Brien,  but  no  reliable  news  reached  them.  O'Gonnan 
despatched  confidential  messengers  in  search  of  him ;  but 
some  of  them  were  arrested,  and  others  probably  had  to 
conceal  themselves  to  escape  the  same  fate,  and  no  news 
ari'ived.  At  length  he  made  for  the  town  of  Tipperar)', 
and  was  at  last  able  to  communicate  with  O'Brien,  who 
was  then  at  Ballingarry.  He  instructed  O'Qorman  to 
return  to  the  county  Limerick,  continue  his  preparations 
there,  and  await  further  orders. 

The  incidents  in  the  little  town  of  Abbeyfeale 
will  enable  us  to  understand  the  general  course  O'Gorman 
pursued.    There  was  one  Club — not  of  Confederates,  but 
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of  United  Repealers  ;  but  it  had  made  no  attempt  to  drill 
or  arm,  and  the  peasantry  were  supposed  to  regard  with 
indifference  what  was  being  done  of  this  character  else- 
where. The  resident  magistrate  reported  so  satisfactorily 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  that  the  Abbeyfeale  police 
were  drafted  to  more  suspected  districts.  But  the 
tranquillity  of  a  country  governed  as  Ireland  was,  is  like 
the  tranquillity  of  gunpowder.  Late  in  July,  O'Gorman 
suddenly  arrived,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  pas- 
sionate appeal.  O'Donnell  and  Doyle,  who  were 
accustomed  to  ad\-ise  and  guide  the  peasantry,  went 
among  them  for  a  little,  and  they  were  soon  as  ready 
for  resistance  as  the  best  organised  community.  Mr. 
Harnett,  a  man  in  a  good  commercial  position,  the 
president  of  the  Chib  ;  Mr.  Hughes,  the  secretary  ;  and 
Daniel  Huniett,  a  bold  and  resolute  young  fellow, 
umkTtouk  to  prepare  them  for  an  immediate  rising 
wlienever  tlie  summons  came.  These  volunteers  were 
better  tlian  their  word.  After  the  Confederate  mis- 
^iiinarios  had  gone  to  another  district,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  detective  had  arrived  with  a  warrant  for 
)  )'(;onnan's  arrest.  Daniel  Harnett  got  a  party  together 
and  made  liim  jirisoner ;  he  next  summoned  the  popula- 
tion t(j  the  centre  of  the  village  and  read  the  official 
<l<)eunient.  Tlie  people  declared  for  immediate  resist- 
iuuf.  and  parties  were  sent  out  to  collect  all  the  firearms 
in  tlie  district.  That  night  the  watch-fires  of  a  rebel 
t-ncampment  burned  on  tlie  hills  round  Abbeyfeale. 
Next  day  tlie  insurgents  seized  the  Limerick  and  Tralee 
mnil,  toijk  the  arms  and  post-bags  from  the  guard,  but 
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injured  or  insulted  none  of  the  passengers.  The  official 
despatches  were  taken  possession  of,  but  private  letters 
were  honourably  guarded,  and  were  given  up  next 
day  to  the  local  postmaster.  Troops  and  police  were 
immediately  despatched  to  the  disturbed  districts,  but 
the  insurgents  still  held  their  ground.  It  was  eagerly 
debated  among  them  whether  they  would  wait  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  force  which  they  expected  O'Gorman 
to  lead,  or  attack  the  town  at  once.  But  their  consul- 
tation was  disturbed  by  evil  news  from  Tipperary,  and 
they  dispersed  in  sullen  despair. 

Eumours  of  disaster,  some  of  them  true,  all  of  them 
exaggerated  by  the  frenzy  of  the  hour,  spread  among 
the  people,  and  they  began  by  degrees  to  fall  away  from 
O'Gorman.  The  city  of  Limerick,  from  which  much 
had  been  expected,  intimated  to  him,  through  an 
authentic  channel,  that  nothing  could  be  attempted 
there.  When  it  became  known  that  O'Brien  had  failed, 
the  alarm  swelled  to  a  panic,  and  O'Gorman  and 
his  associates  found  themselves  deserted,  and  in 
constant  danger  of  arrest.  But  no  peasant  betrayed 
them,  or  shut  his  cabin  door  if  they  sought  shelter 
within  it. 

McGee's  expedition  to  Scotland  succeeded  to  the 
same  extent,  and  failed  from  the  same  causes,  as 
O'Gorman's  in  Limerick. 

After  consultation  with  leading  Confederates  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Greenock,  400  volimteers 
were  enrolled.  It  was  resolved  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
seizing  forcibly  on  a  vessel,  but  the  crew  of  a  steamer 
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sailing  from  Greenock  was  gained  over,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  arms  sliould  be  put  on  board  as 
merchandise,  and  the  vessel  wlien  it  put  to  sea  be 
carried  to  Ireland.  A  Scotch  mechanic,  formerly 
employed  in  Dublin,  recognised  McGee,  and  his 
presence  in  Edinburgh  becoming  known  to  the  city 
magistrates,  a  meeting  was  called  to  take  the  pre- 
cautions such  an  announcement  warranted.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  expedition  insisted  that  he  should  leave 
at  once  to  escape  arrest,  make  for  Sligo  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  projected  landing,  leaving  them  to  complete 
the  arrangements  in  Scotland.  He  took  the  train 
for  Carlisle,  and  had  for  his  fellow-traveller  Thresham 
Gregg,  the  Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Irisli  Orangemen, 
who  recognised  him,  as  he  believed,  but  did  not  peach. 
Fnuii  A\'hit('h;iven  he  sailed  for  Belfast,  and  proceeded 
ti'  Sligii,  which  be  reached  on  the  2nd  of  August. 
Tliciv  wiis  ni)  Club  in  Sligo,  but  some  members  of  the 
('unffdiT;itiun  resided  there,  and  with  these  he  held 
a  (.■i*!i>u]tati(iii  iit  night  in  a  deserted  house  on  the 
>linn>s  uf  Luugli  Gill.  They  reported  that  the  garrison 
iliil  rmt  aiiioiiiit  to  a  hundred  men,  and  thtTe  was  no 
(l.pot  fruiii  wliieh  they  could  be  speedily  reinforced; 
that  tlic  harriu'k  was  only  protected  by  a  common  eight- 
fu..t  w;ill  ;  aiidthat  the  authorities  were  lulled  to  sleep 
liv  thr  gi'ueral  calm  of  the  district.  As  a  seaport, 
SIIljii  .'ontaiTU'd  stores  of  arms,  including  small  artillery, 
Irad,  ttidls,  hri-ad>tufls  and  money,  all  essential  in  war; 
and  a  press  to  print  iiroclaniations.  The  only  organised 
Inrce  on  the  popular  side  was  a  secret  society  known  as 
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the  "  Molly  Maguires."  With  this  force  he  r*^'\\- 
iret  into  communication,  and  a  local  Confe<l»'rAir  ii^ 
duced  him  to  one  of  its  leaders.  This  man.  M  - 
says,  was  wary  and  intelligent.  He  would  **n\\  a^: 
positive  information.  "  Bring*  us  this  day  w-.^  k 
said,  "assurance  that  the  South  has  risen.  ••:  ^ 
certainlv  rise,  and  we  will  enrol  two  thousand  : 
before  the  week  is  out."  On  this  ajjreement  a  ir: 
messencjer  was  despatched  to  Tipperary ,  by  way  ■  •?'  I 
common  and  Westmeath  (through  which  the  M 
Maguires  "  had  established  the  agency  known  an:"nj 
Canadians  as  an  "  underground  railway  *').  and  M'Ai'^ 
the  interval  went  to  lodge  at  Benbulben  in  the  chara 
of  a  Dublin  student  on  a  holiday.  A  messen<j»T  fr 
(llasgow  reached  him  there  reporting  that  the  vulunv 
were  still  ready  ;  and  he  sent  him  back  with  th*?  r: 
hopeful  news,  which  circumstances  justified. 

While  some  of  my  comrades  were  defendinjj  thn:  r 
barricade  at  Killenaule,  T  was  perplexed  by  the  diiE*: 
of  doinj^  my  duty  in  bringing  out  a  numberof  the  .V.: 
by  which  they  would  be  effectually  seconded.  >Ic^i 
tht»  editor  sinee  my  imprisonment,  was  in  SiN-tij 
Iii»yne  in  Tij)])(Tary,  J.  H.  Drum  had  to  conoeal  h:r.: 
from  arrest,  and  tlie  acting  sub-editor  was  a  la-i 
rii^hltMMi  years  of  aiift*,  a  younger  brother  of  Mo^.i-v.. 
at  tliat  time  cpiite  unfit  for  serious  literary  work  *    } 


•  J.'uin-i  Mi'(i«*«'  aftrrwanls  wi»nt  t*i  Xow  York  and  Ktvazn**  •c»-b 
t!.««  rivi\,«l  .\fi//'/..  H«'  ^*'n^w  to  Im*  a  journal  Lst.  a  harri*it  or.  az»«i  r: 
I.H'iit.  ii.iiit-('..I..n.'l  ill  tlh'  tJl»th  Rotfiinpiit  of  New  Turk  Militia  dim-< 
}^iir  \\:tii  Tii<-  Si.nrlirni  StaU's.     Mr.  Drum  became  a  W«»l^aa  lazs. 
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articles,  or  even  private  letters  from  the  political 
prisoners,  were  no  longer  permitted  to  be  sent  out  from 
the  prison.  But  efficient  volunteers  took  up  the  task. 
Before  the  number  issued  the  police  were  sent  to  seize 
and  carry  off  the  type,  the  manu^criptR,  and  the  proofs. 
When  they  took  possession  o£  the  establishment  they 
found  a  lady  in  the  editor's  room,  and  the  journal 
ready  to  be  issued.  The  manuscript  of  the  number  on 
which  they  laid  their  hands  consisted  in  a  large  degree 
of  articles  in  two  handwritings,  both  of  them  plainly 
feminini?.  Two  of  the  articles  in  the  unpublished  journal 
were  direct  incentives  to  insurrection,  and  were  after- 
wards included  in  the  indictment  against  me.  One  of 
them,  entitled  "  Jacta  Alea  Est,"  excited  extraordinary  in-^ 
terestwiion  it  became  known  to  be  the  writing  of  a  woman. 
It  was  as  lofty  and  passionate  as  one  of  Napoleon's 
bulletins  after  a  great  victory,"  The  other  incendiary 
performance,  "  The  Tocsin  of  Ireland,"  had  been 
smuggled  out  of  Newgate,  and  as  the  manuscript  fell 
into  their  hands,  the  Government  succeeded  in  proving 
tliiit  it  was  mine.f 

It  is  time  to  return  to  the  central  interest  of  the 
drama,  which  ilcManus  still  enables  us  to  follow  in  close 
iletail.l      It  was  now   Saturday,  a  week  after  the  in- 

•  Til,'  .■oiirnj:ciins  wciiiiaii  found  in  control  of  the  Nation  office  wm 
-Miirpsri'l  Callaii.  my  sislcr-in-l«w  ;  the  anthor  of  "  Jact*  AJea  Est"  was 
.'^]M'niii/«.  til''  [irfsfiii  Lsiiv  Wililu.     Two  women  of  geniua. 

■»■  Tlif  ^lulT  "f  tliv  uliio'  wire  carried  to  jail.  Among-  the  printers 
i»rr."it.-.l  w,is  Tl.^.^lln^-  Flariafjftn.  who  had  bwn  a  Unitt^i  Irishman, 
iiiirl  Mil  Uic  wlatl  of  thi'  Prtus  when  it  eamo  to  as  premature  an  end 
in  ''M.  Hi'  lind  ^<'t  ii{>  thi-  verges  of  Drcnnwi  and  the  speeehe*  of  Arthur 
( >'C'<>n]ior.  ami  lie  had  lived  tu  set  u]i  the  foraco  of  Dana  and  the  apecchea 
i.f  Smith  O'Brien. 

I   MrManus  sent   tu  Dillou  in  America  a  narratiTs  ccmmencing  where 
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surgents  had  declared  their    intentions  at  P^nrji-  • 
and  the  day  following  tlie    departure    of    I  Mi!  r. 
Meagher. 

^*  Immediately  on  your  leaving*  we  set  aK.ut  -Tirv.-.  -. 
village  and  throwing   out  scouts.         This     dont.^,    al-  /   ■ 
o'clock    Stevens  and  I  went  to  bed,    O'Brion   takir.^'  *-■ 
watch  with  thirty  men.    At  two  o'clock  I  took  tht*  >»•  -  :  :  u 
and  at  daylij^ht  bou«i:ht  all  the  bread  in  the  villairi'  :»:;■:  J", 
men  breakfast.     On  returning  to  the   cabin  whi-n*  Mr    •" 
for  the  night,  I  found  O'Brien  had   been  up  several   r.  -.^ 
had  written  the  note  to  the  Mining  Company,  which  X'-'.-i  -  : 
ao^ainst  us  at  our  trial.*     By  this  time  I  had  j»n.«cu>-:  - 
and  reviewed  our  men  in  a  field  outside   the  vi]Ia;rt'.  .ir. :  : 
we  could  only  muster  eip^hteen  jtikes  (very  rude  -tnt^i    ;i.i :  "- 
^'uns  and  pistols,  with  about  one  charge    of    !>••%* 'i.-r   r^  : 
represented  this  state  of  thin^   to  O'Brien,  and   utl^*! 
the  necessity  of  rapidity  of  movement.   I  pr<iiK>>ed  th.i:  w-  •• 
at  once  send  off  a  messenger  to  Urlingfonl,  when*  I  hui  !  - 
there  wjis  a  lar^e  number  of  men  ready  to  join   us.  aii :  •  -' 
eiirale,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzjjendd,  would  put  himi^elf  ar  tl.r  :r :. 
To  this  he  assented,  and  1  instantly  despatched  m«'i::i:»-i  «    - 
with  instructions  for  this  party  to  form  a   juneti'-n  w:::.   . 
twelve  or  one  oVlock  at  a  chajH?!  about  thn*e  niih-?:  dis:,iv:  : 
both  villai^^es.      From  that  jK)int  we  proj>«->sed  to  wh^-Oi  •i'.i'" 
the  left,  passino-  close  to  New  Birminj^ham,  and  if  !!.  *.': 
tt»rce,  to  attack  the  jxdice  stationed  then*,  in  numUraN  :•  : 
Stevens  was  dispatched  to  examine  a  c«jmmandiiij;  |««-i::  r.  * 
we  would  muster  all   our  frientls  if  successful  in  this  n-  *•  . 
I'rnui  which  we  could   niareh  on  (\irrick,  Ch»nmel,  i-r    K:^-: 
.     .     .      ^^'e  were  just  getting  the  men   in   m«»ti»'i:  »> 

r)ill..rr>^  prr'^Miial  »'X]M':i»'iuv  stn]»j)od,  at  tho  council  nf  war  at  K'.:!'S 
'i'lidiiirli  it  i-i  lu-ic'frr.  it  i**  in  m>iih'  n-siM'i'ts  iimn'  rin^azn^tAntii:  t:.ftx 
skrtrli  writtiii  tV»r  irir.  ami  J  |»n»fer  to  iisf  it  Iwn*. 

Tlii^  \\a«.  a  littrr  \vrilt«'ii  jmn-ly  in  the  intcn^st  of  th»*  w.  rkiri: 
'•nt  it  '.j-nkf  nf  wliat  \v«nil«l  lKi]4M'n"iii  c.H»t*  the   ]ri<«h   n'rclntkvi  »2 
*-Ufn'((l.'"  and  I'lirni^hi'd  cviilenif  of  his  iuti'Dtions. 
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'  was  6wn  galloping  towards  as.  He  Bbouted  brcatli- 
le§ely  that  a  large  body  of  police  ware  aJvaucing  on  ne  from 
Ballingatrj-." 

The  news  was  brought  by  the  president  of  one  of 
the  Dublin  Clubs,  John  Kavanagh,  afterwards  an  officer 
in  the  Civil  War  in  America.  When  be  abandoned  the 
hope  of  iin3rthing  being  done  in  Dublin,  he  set  off  in 
search  of  the  insurrection.  At  Kilkenny  it  was  re- 
ported tiiat  Callan  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
and  that  O'lirien  had  20,000  men  under  his  command. 
A  marcli  on  Kilkenny  was  conlidently  expected,  and 
fresh  troops  were  arriving  every  day,  and  all  the 
approaches  to  the  city  were  carefully  guarded.  But 
he  believed  there  was  a  panic  among  the  local  autho- 
rities, and  that  the  moment  was  favourable  forO'lirien's 
:itt;icl;  if  lie  struck  rapidly.  To  evade  tlie  police  he 
iiiaile  his  way  on  foot  to  Callan,  and  from  Callan  to 
tlie  little  hamlet  of  Nine-mile-house.  Here  he  saw  the 
pulice  iimrcliiu<r  leisurely  towards  Ballingarry.  He 
burrowed  a  horse,  for  the  people  recognised  bim  as  a 
friund,  and  rode  rapidly  to  MuHinabone,  wliere  he 
(■.\[K'ct('(l  to  liiiil  O'Brien.  It  was  now  between  twelve 
and  one  o'uloek.  The  result  will  be  best  told  in  his 
uwn  words : — 

"  .\s  1  (l.'Miinl.'il  tlio  road  at  a  Jfallop,  I  came  in  sight  of  a 
■  loivil  of  ii.M,j.l,>,  ijf  all  afjt's  and  of  biith  sexes:  in  a  few  minutes 
1  was  aiiu.nu'  llivni.  Thf  first  man  I  met  was  McManus,  who 
i-.iniliii-tcd  iiir  In  O'ltrini.  In  as  few  words  as  jiossibk'  I  gave 
him  all  llif  iiifurmatinii  I  jiossfs.^ttl.  I  never  saw  him  in  better 
-pirits;  his  ,-\rf.  fairly  sparkk^d  when  I  told  him  of  all  1  had 
-nn  and  lieard  in  Kilkenny.     ^Vhile  we  were  yet  speaking,  word 
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r-ame  that  there  was  a  body  of  men,  both  soMiers  and  :• 
the  number,  it  was  said^  of  500,  approachini?  fr-m  T 
^\e  all  felt  it  would  be  a  dreadful  position  to  U*  U*f*.<. 
fires;  and  O'Brien  (as  I  had  placed  myself  at  •>i'>?  us 
orders)  directed  me,  as  I  was  still  in  the  saddle,  t.»  jr-  : 
and  reconnoitre.  According  to  his  instructions,  I  r  -ir 
two  miles,  when  I  came  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  .>\>rlj»*- ; 
country  for  several  miles  beneath  me.  I  could  see  «v»-r 
distinctly;  but  no  enemy  approached  from  that  ijiur 
returned  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  made  my  rep*.»r:  :••  u 
McManus  handed  me  a  splendid  double-barrelled  i^^n.  i- 
no  arms  with  me/' 

McManus  describes  the  confusion  which  the  pr 
of  a  fight  caused  among  the  little  insur^-ent  fon> 
was  not  fear,  but  wTath  and  impatience  which  di>i 
them.  It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  savs,  l»ei»' 
butts  of  our  rifles  could  get  us  room  enoutrh  to  o 
together.  It  was  agreed  that  it  was  now  tu-^  I. 
carry  out  the  original  design;  to  retreat  U-f-: 
police  would  greatly  dishearten  the  people,  anil 
(letermined  to  defend  the  village  of  Ballin'^arn-. 
narrative  then  proceeds  : — 

*'  We  throw  up  a  hasty  but  effectual  barricade  of 
tiiiihor,  etc.  In  a  hollow  on  the  left  we  pla<vtl  tiur  jil 
pitdil'ork  men,  so  as  to  be  able  to  charge  either  our? 
ri'tivat  inside.     Stevens  with  some  of  the  ^unsmon  ix>aM 

• 

liousos  eonunaiulintj^  the  barricade ;  O'Brien  with  a  fow  :^ 
kept  iho  front  of  the  barricade;  I  with  about  eii^htv  mt 
NVinnon  occuj)iril  a  larixe  hollow  on  the  left,  about  two  h: 
and  fifty  yiinls  in  advance  of  the  barrieade  :  we  wore  t«»  li- 
«>M  our  fact's  until  the  j)olieehad  passed  and  nveivt*«i  the  Hr 
\\  c  Nvnv  then  to  rush  down  on  their  rear,  ;jive  them  a  \  * 
•atones,  and  «I»)se  on  them.  Simultaneously  with  thi$  th< 
nuMi  were  to  charufe,  and  Stevens  was  to  reload  a«  manr  m 
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as  there  was  powder  far,  anil  staad  in  reserve.  In  thia  order  wi- 
awaited  them  for  about  twenty  minutes  (our  force  being  twenty- 
two  guns  and  pistols,  and  about  as  many  pikes  and  pitchforks, 
and  seventy  or  eighty  men  and  women  armed  with  stones).  By 
this  time  the  police  appeared  within  about  a  mile  of  us  ;  and 
whether  they  got  news  of  our  dispositions,  or  were  afraid  to 
advance,  they  suddenly  wheeled  sharp  to  the  right  and  ran  for  a 
large  stonehouse  on  a  bill  to  our  left,  and  about  an  English  mile 
in  our  front.* 

"  The  moment  the  people  saw  the  police  fly,  without  waiting 
orders  they  broke  up,  and  with  a  yell  dashed  for  the  house.  All 
was  now  confusion  ;  and  O'Brien,  instead  of  keeping  back  the 
mob,  was  carried  away  in  front  of  it.  1  followed  very  sullenly 
with  KavaDagh,  and  rejoined  O'Brien  in  a  field  above  the  hou**- 
where  the  police  had  sheltered.  I  begged  of  him  not  to  attempt 
an  attack  till  I  had  reconnoitred  the  building.  I  went  down  and 
crept  roimd  it  on  my  bauds  aud  knees,  under  cover  of  a  stone 
wall.  It  is  a  lar^e  building,  nearly  s(|uare,  two  storeys  high  ; 
Ibree  windows  in  the  top  storey  in  front,  two  in  the  lower,  with 
a  hall-door  in  the  centre  ;  in  the  gables  was  also  a  window 
on  each  storey.  The  back  was  much  the  same  as  the  front ; 
iilong  llie  liLick  r.in  a  range  of  stables  the  entire  length  of  the 
lumse,  and  around  the  gables  and  front  ran  a  wall  about  SJ  feet 
high.  In  front  I  found  the  two  lower  windows  barricaded 
>tr'ini:!y,  with  the  execjition  of  the  two  nppi'r  panes  of  the  one  on 
ibe  right  of  the  door ;  out  of  which  were  three  or  four  carabines. 
Tiie  three  top  windows  I  found  were  also  barricaded  up  as  high 
;is  a  iiian's  breast  wilii  mattresses,  and  out  of  each  were  also 
poiTited  ten  or  twelve  kirrels.  The  back  windows  were  not 
barricaded,  and  were  defendeil  by  about  twenty  men.  I  repre- 
st'iiled  this  f^tale  of  things  to  O'Hrien,  and  gave  it  as  my  opinion 
that  it  could  not  l>o  taken  without  a  piece  of  artillery;  but 
O'Brien  was  certain  tbey  would  Biim-nder,  and  declared  that  we 

*  Iri-IH'c'tor  Tnuil,  in  rumniniiil  of  tliis  boily  of  pulki 

SglsHnes  of   pank 
uusand  persona. 
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must    attack.     I  told  him  we  had    but     one    w.iv    : 
and  that  was  hy  "  smoking^  them    out."       I    jut::--! 
haggard  at  the  back  of  the  stables,  followtHl  Iv  >•• .     • 
about  twenty  guns,  and  as  many  pikes.        Wt-  in-\i:;'  \     :  • 
the  back  windows  of  the  stables,  and   Stevens,  witii  .i     .:  ' 
of  the  guns,  took  a  position  which  OMniinnnd(*«l  tl  •■  f  »  -  •-■'    : 
of  the  house.     Kavanagh  and  the  pike  nrifu  w;i*' !.•  :  *.     :* 
lying   under   cover   of  the   wall.       The    |Mdii-«'    in    ::.'*  •  -■ 
the  house,  seeing  their  windows  comma ndi-d  bv   i!,-   l*- 
from  the  stables,  mostlv  withdrew.       Ilavinir  ♦•'■n::  .  •-.  " 
arrangements  in  a  much  shorter    time    than    1    li.i%-    'j  . 
describe  them,  we  considered  the  point  <>f  atta«k.    Tr  •  ''  ^  i 
was  the  weakest;    and  into  the  hajri^rd    I   aira.ii    '-.'::••. 
ordered  the  fellows  hanging  about  thereto  ^»t  ea*-h  a  !   >  . 
on  his  back.    [The  peasants  were  unwilliui^  to  t-xj--**-  ::■:.- 
to  the  guns  of  the  poHce  sheltered   behind  barn'-.n;?--.  a-  :   ■ 
to  porlorm  this  work  himself.]      I  was  obliirtil  i-.  .  r- -   . 
under  the  side  wall,  and  lire  my  ritle  into  the   ha  v.      I:  ■*.•;• 
smoke,  and  another  man  was  ereepin*;^  a1(in«r  t«»  fir.'  !..•  s-' 
it   when  OM^rien  apix.»ared,  and  onlereil   us  t-*   •!•-:••.  *-     . 
'  Here  is  the  Widow  McCormark,  and  sin.*  has  U.vn  ^■:.'  r    v 
tlie  po]iu(»  to  say  they  will  make  terms."       '0*nr:t:i,  M  M." 
the  AVidow  McCormack,  and  two  or  thn-e  nifii  t:  » :     •••-•- 
fmnt  gate  iind  entered  the  little  ganlen.]      O'l^riv!-.  -:  •-:  =: 
tlie  window  sill,  and  thrusting  his  arm  in   shi^>k    lj.i::'i«.  \*  " 
]»(»li(e,  and  said  it  was  not  their  lives   but    thfir  arn:s  \y   .ij 
\\'hil('  we  weiv  in  this  j)osition,  tlu-  fallows  \vh»«  b«  :'  ■.-•-  r*:  -'•■ 
(jo  anything  eimnnencrd,  from  undiT  rover  i»f  th*-  w.il'.-.  v   '*" 
stoiu's    at    the  gable  end   of  the  h<>us«*,    when*    n-'  :•  ":  •    ' 
stati«»n«'<l,  and   piM'haps  abait  right   <»r  ten    «»f   th«'m   ?■•";  * 
wimli.ws,   when  all  at  ont-e  a  vollry  fnan   aUiui    f-nv  ■-x'V 
was  (lischarij-eil  at  u<.     O'Brien  was  standin;*' within  :!:r'r  t: 
of  th«*  hniise,  an«i  I  within  seven.     Twn  mi'n  frll  U---..:?  sir. 
•lead   the  other  wounded.*      I  then  tireil,  ami  all   iht*  iii»  i  - 

*   Tlrj'  wnuTidjMl   iii.'in  was  John  KavniiA^li.     A    fiiiUct   naivv^  tiri 
Iii^  fiiiirh  a  littk*  aiiovc  the  knee,  grazing  the  main  artory.     He  KMiaf 
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front  rank  followed  my  esample ;  but  owing  to  tbe  windows 
bein^  barricaded  so  high  our  shots  took  no  effect.  Immediately 
after  a  second  vulley  was  fired,  the  bullets  knocking  a  splinter 
off  the  gate  struck  me  in  the  leg  and  upset  me.  This  is  what 
gave  rise  to  the  re[iort  of  your  being  wounded,  as  I  was  mistaken 
for  John  Dillon  all  through.  On  joining  O'Brien  I  advised 
calling  the  men  off  (as  thoy  had  expended  all  their  ammunition), 
and  that  we  should  fall  back  on  the  village  and  niuke  n  rally 
(many  of  the  mi;irmed  men  having  fled),  but  he  declared  he 
would  never  leave  the  spot,  that  au  'O'Hrien  never  turnedhis 
back  on  an  enrniy,'  In  fact,  he  became  desperately  deter- 
mined, and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  without  any  purpose."* 

His  purpot;e  was  to  die :  there  being  no  longer,  he 
believed,  any  otlior  honourable  issue  from  .his  unhappy 
position.  The  conclusion  of  the  tragical  story  Mt-Manus 
also  supplies.  He  describes  Stevens  and  himself  as 
i'ntn.';iting,  exhorting,  even  coercing  O'Brien  to  retire 
out  of  range  of  the  guns.  About  fifty  yards  from  the 
exposed  ])osition  they  met  Carroll,  a  mounted  policeman, 
ami  cniiipclled  liini  to  give  his  horse  to  O'Brien,  who 
roilr  if*  the  position  where  the  people  had  retreated.  He 
found  ttieni  surrounding  a  priest,  wlio  remonstrated  on 
tlie  madness  of  their  enterprise,  and  advi.sed  them 
to  n-tire  to  their  cahins.     "O'Brien,"  snya  McManus, 

il.-.il  iif  l.l.Hiil.  .■Mirl  u-;i-  UJifil  for  fiirtli'T  sorricp.  Pat  0"DonuclI.  brother 
nf  til.'  .l.iliTi  ll'[>.>ini.>l]  .■!  wli.im  v<-  shall  lienr  at  tlio  Cl<>i>ui<.'l  trials,  took 
c-li^ir::>'iif  liiiii.  :iiirl  i:.it  liiiLi  .-<>iivi-y>'il  ti>  Kiikeniiy.  Hu  waa  succors  fully 
I'liiii'i'Mli'^l  ill  till'  >tilj|irlH.  Dr.  ('mil'  Wiili-il  bin  nunml.  anil  ho  eHCHjN'd  to 
Fririci'.  ;iiii|  liii:illy  In  Aiii.Tirii,  wIliti'  III-  nttorwanls  wrvi-d  with  credit, 
aiiil  wir..  kill.'.l  in  ill.'  wi,r  witli  tW  S.mlli. 

•  (  It [  till'  |"ilii-i'  iifl'TivanIs  swrim-  tliat  «t  tliis  jioiut  O'Brien  cried 

mil,  "  SJH-li  ii«:n-  .iml  kill  ilii'iii,  o\i'T\  man."  whicL  to  tlioMo  who  knew 
lihii  » 11-  ;is  iTi'ilililf  :i-  if  it  iiiiil  Ih'.'ti  siv'oni  tliat  he  spoke  ill  Cliineoe.  As 
til.-  ^:ii.ir  .■.,ii-iiil.lr  :ifi,T.vdnK  iil.'iilitieil  Patrick  O'Donoliuc  as  oiio  of  thi> 
«s-!iiliiiit>i.  ()'Diihiiliiii>  iH'iii-.;  iiuturiuualy  elsewhere,   ttio  Crown  CouuboI 
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*'  made  a  speech  and  tried  to  rally  them ;  but  they  would 
not  respond." 

"  Seeing  we  had  no  longer  any  chance  there,  I  implored 
O'Brien  to  fall  back  on  the  collieries,  and  warned  him  of  the 
probability  of  additional  force  arriving  to  the  aid  of  the  police. 
I  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  we  moved  towards  the  village. 
When  some  distance  down,  I  took  a  short  cut  across  the  fields; 
but  to  my  mortification,  on  looking  round,  I  saw  him  returning 
to  where  the  young  priest  was  standing  among  the  people.  At 
the  village  I  found  a  considerable  crowd,  and  called  on  them  to 
avenge  their  comrades'  blood.  I  could  get  but  three  volunteers, 
and  they  had  no  arms.  A  second  body  of  police,  numberin*? 
about  one  hundred,  under  Sub. -Inspector  Cox,  had  now  reached 
the  ground,  and  fired  some  shots ;  O'Brien,  he  heard,  had  ridden 
to  the  village  of  Ballingarry,  and  there  he  followed  him.  Not 
finding  him,  he  believed  he  had  made  for  Slievenamon,  where  he 
pursued  him.^'  * 

*  When  Widow  McCormack's  **  cabbage  garden  "  became  a  sabject  of 
Booniful  criticism  in  the  New  York  press,  m  Cecember,  '48,  Dillon,  then  a 
refufTco,  wrote  O'Brien's  defence  : — "If  Hannibal,''  he  said,  *'  or  Napoleoii 
liad  been  in  the  position  of  Smith  O'Brien,  neither  of  these  commiuiders. 
with  such  materials  as  he  had  and  such  co-operation  as  he  received,  would 
have  acliicYcd  a  more  respectable  result."  He  describes  the  armament : 
— "  About  thirty  rust-eaten  fowlinc'-pieces,  with  an  average  of  one  round 
of  ammunition  for  each."  And  the  co-operation  :  "  Barely  half  a  dozen 
Chibmen  foUoweil  him  to  the  field."  "  He  was  met  repeatedly  in  the 
streets  and  opposed  by  priest*,  acting.  I  have  no  doubt,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  conscience.''  "  His  orders  and  instructions  were  received  by  1h«' 
])(M)pli^  witli  resj)ect — nay,  sometimes  with  cheers ;  but  they  were  nerer 
obeyed."  Of  the  motives  of  O'Brien  and  his  comrades,  ho  savs:  "They 
chose  ruin  and  exile  and  death  rather  than  suffer  the  right  wliich  lies  it 
th(»  bottom  of  all  freedom  to  bo  violated  in  their  persons."  Meagher,  when 
liis  experience  as  a  soldier  in  the  American  war  gave  authority  to  bis 
evidence,  (l(»clared  that  the  danger  to  which  O'Brien  exposed  himself  on  the 
commons  of  Boulah  was  as  imminent  as  any  he  wotild  have  had  t^ 
encounter  liad  he  stood  imder  fire  upon  the  bloodiest  battlefields  from 
(jc^ttysburp;  to  Chattanooga;  ani  that  he  did  not  know  in  military  history 
anyone  wlio  bnived  death  more  resolutely,  or  with  more  of  what  he  happily 
♦lescribed  as  "  unaffected  and  conscientious  courage": — "In  the  midiBt  of 
battle-tlags,"  he  adds,  **  in  the  thick  of  a  forest  of  steel,  and  with  the  shontsof 
victory  or  defiance  swelling  the  strife,  few  there  are  who  will  not  be  borne 
impetuoujsly  along  with  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  scene.  But  to  advance 
and  face  the  murderous  fire  where  no  such  encouragementa  are  seen  or 
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This  was  the  upsliot'  of  the  insurrection  :  a  poor, 
feeble,  unprospprons  essay;  a  mob  of  Jisorganised 
peasants  in  freize  coats  suppressed  by  a  handful  of  dis- 
ciplined pea«ants  in  green  jackets.  But  it  was  dignified 
and  sublimated  by  the  unflinching  courage  and  devotion 
of  the  men  engaged  in  it.  It  was  not  mori'  heroic  to 
stake  life  for  the  common  weal  at  Thermopylae  or 
Bannockhurn,  than  on  the  common  of  Boulah  ;  and 
the  "Cabbage  Garden"  will  attract  the  sympathy  and 
reverence  of  generous  minds  long  after  more  successful 
achievements  have  been  forgotten. 

The  worst  reproach  it  involves  is  that  the  men 
responsible  for  it  believed  that  what  they  desired  would 
be  accomplished,  against  manifest  probability.  But  it  is 
a  delusion  they  share  witli  many  brave  and  honourable 
men.  Within  twenty  years  the  revolutionists  of  Spain, 
under  the  eyes  of  Jlina  himself,  made  a  failure  more 
complete  than  Ballingarry.  Within  twenty  years  the 
Bourbons,  under  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  and  the  dauntless 
nubility  of  La  Vendee,  did  no  better.  Within  the  same 
period  the  Italian  Bepublicans  were  twice  defeated — 
once  without  exchanging  a  shot,  once  again  with  victims 
only  to  the  gallows.  At  a  date  no  more  distant, 
the  French  Kepublicans,  before  whom  Louis  Philippe 
tied  in  'IS,  were  twice  put  down  after  long  preparation, 
and  confident  hope  of  success, , in  emeules  scarce  better 
than  a  street  row.     Twice  within  the  same  period  Louis 

lii'.'inl.  I'lil  whi-rc-  cvfrylliinK  is  downrant  and  driftlpHs.  aD<l  tlio  disciplined 
|niwiT  r.f  a  ninsliTlv  GiiviTiirncnt  confrunU  jon.  whilst  s  mere  haodinl  of 
iiiPTi.  niiiU'ralilv  nriTii'd,  Hnd  ntill  mure  miserably  trained,  ia  all  that  faaeks 
vipii — lliis  is  an  I'lei'iilioual  courage  of*  rare  order  ftod  nccnrrence." 

S    -S 
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Napoleon,  whti  aftem'ards  -grasped  Fmtw 
triumpltaut  a  gripe,  was  defeated  in  a  rin^  1 
scarce  a  stroke  struck. 

One  of  the  men  who  went  through  the 
cxpenmunt  has  left  this  final  judgment  on  it. — 

"The  people  did  not  want  to  figrht ;  lh*y 
1>ut  nut  gtinvd  bv  that  DtiMi>  ragv   which  impvl*  bms  I»  B 
great  odds,  and  pn.-fLT  ot«ii  death  to  »  lift?  of  siiai>T7  anl  < 
(I»linn.     They   hsul  Iwcn  taiif>'kt  ouly   the  e(B«acT  of  ■■ 
pniccssiong,  and  el<v]iiiuit  baisngura.     Thury  had  banid  tbti 
of  the  people  tJin'iitfm>d  m  ofU>n  without  •arnvaltlMi 
looked  with  ostoniKbuiKiit  nt  mrn  vrbo  invittx]  ih^Mtel 
onleal  of  civil  war  1h«n  and  thvtv.     MorecxVTr,  thev 
i^iuroiit   on   tiitt   auIi^hH    of    politia.     The    bnr»>D  kI  Ik 
tIiOD^lit«  wtoi  Loundwl  ttj  tho  imhsb  in  trUeh  tlkvT  lino.  ■« . 
best,  liy  the  oounty,  uttd  nn  Irish  NkUdd  was  a  pbi 
no  reaT moaning  was  attai^hed."  ' 

O'Bt-ieu  did  ftl)  tliat  An  honourable  man  couU  k  I 
overcome  introctahlc  (lidioultipM  in   the  poattoa 
and  difficulties  scarcely  less  iiitraotable  in  fais  ow*  i 
.poMitiua  and  character.     No  one  could  have 
iu  lus  place^  but  be  less  tluia  any  one.     Ha  Itsi  pi 

•  I'rir&tc  lotbY  jima  m*.     Anmli.  r  -t  O'Bri'rn'*  •-••nn 
iQiit  him  in  prison,  put  tin-  fuir  iri'        .     -   ■    ..  ^ 

therura]  (lidtrit'lB:  iu  tbi'  rural  il 
(heir  ttmiB.  Nud  tlie  Ulfiuri'rii  lui'l 
clulm  HCUl  ftbont  otic  |ii-r  >'i'>il.  ^.1 
tliOTn  af(«riranl«  vrtoto 
emoCinn   ivnil  inipnlw  n 
n  only  intflrjin-t  Ihnt  • 


'   Uu,^ 


Ic^nil 


nobl.- 1 


nicu  I  liavn  vrex  kmiwn  n 
thplr  (ruDiisDiB,  and  i>ri-ii 
ftflorwHrdA,  « 


j4utly  npoD  mo  or  uinid  oOn-ra ;  Km  t  hi- 
tht-iH'QpIn  nrafprriMl  loilifl  of  «larT*ti>i 
utiti-a  to  utbcr  iuadA,  Mbat  Ibra  to  fish 


*hMlif-r  tlw 

W»nr.  or  to  ia*  »  * 


fiohl  for  iWir  &«••  ^U 
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abilities,  and  a  public  spirit  so  far  above  lus  class  that 
he  was  unintelfigible  to  them.  He  would  have  been 
an  eminent  parliamentary  leader  in  a  national  Parlia* 
ment,  certain  never  to  place  bis  own  interest  in  rivalry 
with  the  interest  of  bis  cause  or  his  country,  or  to 
neglect  or  ignore  the  just  claims  of  others.  But  be 
was  too  cold  and  too  scrupulous  to  be  a  leader  in  a 
revolution.  To  move  and  control  the  people,  one  must 
share  their  passions  and  sympathies,  and  be  could  never 
quite  forget,  as  Mirabeau  and  Lafayette  forgot,  that  he 
belonged  to  the  caste  of  gentlemen.  That  be  should 
have  striven  to  the  end  to  win  his  own  class  to  bis 
opinions  was  natural  and  laudable ;  but  the  end  was 
come  jiud  they  were  not  come,  and  he  made  war  as 
if  they  were  his  allies,  while  they  were  his  enemies. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  made  a  fatal  mistake 
in  refusing  the  people  the  ordinary  resource  of  revolu- 
ti(in — to  rai.se  supplies  on  the  credit  of  a  Provisional 
(.Iiivernnient.  To  feed  an  insurgent  army  on  bread 
Sdli'lv,  was  to  render  tiie  experiment  hopeless.  Men 
who  are  nut  well  fed  will  not  fight.  And  not  only  a 
>.nllieient  sup])Iy  of  provision,  but  the  class  of  provision 
to  hi'  supplied,  was  a  cardinal  question.  E.xperienced 
M'liliiTs  liuld  that  men  fed  habitually  on  rice  or 
potatoes  cannot,  all  other  considerations  apart,  en- 
cnnnter  in<'n  fed  on  beef  and  flour.  The  flocks  and 
herds,  which  were  seen  on  every  bill,  ought  to  have  been 
iiinight  and  paid  for  by  orders  on  the  national  treasury. 
His  scruples  ivcH'  out  of  place  when  be  was  risking  the 
lives  of  his  countrymen  and  the  fortunes  of  his  country. 
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He  never  did  a  dishonourable  action,  but  he  s«  x-: : 
saw  dishonour  where  there  was  none.  ''It  i>  i  r 
public  calamity,"  says  Joseph  Le  Maistre,  ■«!•: 
good  man  is  in  a  place,  and  time,  that  requiri^  i  r 

one. 

There  was  bitter  wrath  among  the  Clubs  at  :lir  : 
sition  priests  had  offered  to  the  movement.  Tn-j  : 
ruined  the  insurrection,  it  was  said.  It  is  ceru  i  : 
they  helped  it  cordially,  it  would  have  been  wi:.-ip 
and  protracted,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  i:  ▼ 
have  been  successful.  Priests  who  opposed  it.  r-'i 
they  were  convinced  it  had  no  chance  of  suoo*?>*. 
did  their  duty.  Those  who  opposed  it  beoau*-*  :: 
believed  the  Conciliation  Hall  slanders  on  lu*'  Y  : 
Irelanders,  may  have  been  poor  judges  of  human  r-^r. 
but  where  they  believed,  and  not  merely  madt*  prt-v: 
to  believe,  they  must  stand  acquitted  in  the  ^j^ 
honourable  men.  When  the  struggle  was  ovt-r.  =J 
of  them  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  defeated  :^' 
Dillon,  McGee,  Doheny,  and  other  refugees  esca>-: 
the  aid  of  priests  who  were  in  no  way  coramin^': 
their  opinions.  Meagher  also  might  have  esoaf-.-i 
their  aid  if  he  would.  They  helped  me  to  nuk-  ■' 
l)ackinir  dillicult,  and  finally  impossible.  One  <: 
abli'st  of  them  afterwards  said,  '*  If  the  priest-  w 
hold  tlieir  p(M)ple  from  a  naked  encounter  with  i  t, 
it  did  not  follow  that  they  loved  the  monsv:  ' 
ravacrod  tlu'ir  fields  a  whit  more/'*  But  the  Lai- 
of  priests   who  stimulated   the   insurrection,   who  i 

*  An'hdeacon  Fitzgerald. 
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committed  to  resistance  more  iinequi vocally  than  O'Brien 
or  Dillon,  beliaved  sliamefully.  I  Lave  spoken  already  of 
Fatter  Kenyon.  When  we  were  defeated  and  helpless, 
another  priest,  who  liad  been  a  trumpet  of  resistance, 
re-appeared.  "While  O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  McManus 
were  still  untried,  the  clei^y  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Tuam 
issued  an  address  in  which  the  prisoners  and  their  asso- 
ciates were  denounced  "as  the  enemies  of  order,  religion, 
and  country,"  and  among  the  signatures  which  sanc- 
tioned this  calumny  one  may  still  read  "James  Hughes, 
P.P.,  Olaremorris." 

Before  closing  the  narrative  of  the  insurrection,  it  is 
necessary  to  enquire  how  the  attempt  fared  to  procure 
money  and  ofiBcers  from  France  and  America.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Irish  agents  in  New  York,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  their  credentials,  a  Directory  was  immediately 
formed,  of  eminent  Americans  and  eminent  Irishmen, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Confederates. 

'i'tip  Directory  raised  £10,000  on  the  moment,  and 
two  agents  were  separately  despatched  to  Ireland  with  a 
portion  of  the  money  and  a  promise  that  the  more  im- 
portant assistance  required  would  be  sent  later.  One  of 
them  was  a  barrister;  the  other  was  connected  witli  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  Republic ;  both  were  Irish  by 
descent,  but  by  birth  were  American  citizens.  When 
they  reached  Dublin  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended, every  American  was  subject  to  strict  scrutiny, 
and  several  who  came  on  tlieir  own  motion  were  already 
in  Newgate.  But  one  of  the  agents  baffled  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  allowed  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  a 
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fashionable  hotel  as  a  foreign  tourist.  By  this  time 
O'Brien  was  in  Tipperary,  and  every  Confederate  to 
whom  the  agent  was  accredited  was  either  with  O'Brien, 
engaged  in  some  similar  expedition,  or  in  prison.  With 
notable  skill  and  prudence  he  ascertained  what  remaining 
man  was  deepest  in  their  confidence,  and  made  his  way 
successfully  to  him.  But  he  only  reached  liim  when  the 
affair  at  Ballingarry  had  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  insur- 
rection, and  it  was  impossible  to  hope  for  success.  He 
offered  the  money  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  to  the 
gentleman  he  communicated  with,  to  be  applied  at  his 
discretion;  but  he  was  told  that  it  was  now  useless  for  the 
purpose  designed.  It  might  be  serviceable  in  the  defence 
of  the  Confederates  who  were,  or  might  become,  prisoners 
of  tlie  Crown,  and  the  gentleman  threw  out  this  sugges- 
tion ;  but  the  agent  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
apply  it  to  this  purpose,  and  the  interview  came  to  an 
end.  Tlie  other  agent  presented  himself  a  little  later 
to  a  gentleman  related  by  blood  and  affection,  rather 
than  by  political  sympathy,  with  certain  of  the  Con- 
I'ederates.  The  time  was  one  of  preternatural  suspicion, 
and  when  a  dapper,  intelligent  young  fellow  found  his 
way  into  a  mercantile  office,  and  announced  himself  in  a 
whisper  as  an  agent  of  the  Irish  Directory  in  New 
York,  the  effect  was  electric.  "  I  don't  know  you.  Sir," 
said  the  man  of  business  ;  "  you  may,  for  aught  I  can 
tell,  be  a  detective  from  the  Castle.  If  you  are  what 
you  represent  yourself  to  be,  the  sooner  you  return  to 
America  the  better,  for  Dublin  is  no  safe  place  for  you." 
Some  friendlier  intercourse   followed,   and    finally   the 
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advice  to  return  immediately  to  the  United  States  was 
acted  upon. 

The  Executive  Directory  in  New  York  were  oE 
opinion  that  if  their  funds  were  no  longer  needed  for 
the  original  purpose,  a  portion  of  them  were  properly 
applicable  to  the  State  Trials ;  the  difliciilty  was  how  to 
transmit  them  snfely.  Richard  O'Gorman  Senior  was 
mach  puzzled  by  a  letter  from  the  famous  firm,  Stewart 
and  Co.,  of  New  York,  announcing  that  they  found  by 
an  examination  of  their  invoices  for  some  years  an 
overcharge  to  the  amount  of  the  accompanying  letter  uf 
credit  (£500),  which  they  requested  to  have  taken  into 
account  and  acknowledged.  As  similar  letters  and 
remittances  reached  one  or  two  other  men  o£  the  same 
opinions  in  Dublin,  the  intention  was  soon  di\'ined, 
;iiid  the  iiione}"  applied  as  was  intended.  When  John 
l>ilIoii  arrived  in  New  York  he  was  added  to  the 
Direct! iry,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  difficulty 
in  transacting  the  business  in  a  regular  way,  by  dis- 
pensiiii;  with  the  aid  of  the  Post  Office,  The  result 
uf  this  e.xperiment  was  that  tlie  Americans  and 
Irisli-.Vmcrican  sympathisers  came  promptly  to  the 
aid  i>f  the  Irish  people,  and,  iiad  tlie  application 
Ihfi'ii    niado    earlier,     would    have    furnished    effectual 

In  I'rance  there  were  still  grey-haired  soldiers  who 
ii;id  eniisjiired  and  fought  for  Ireland  half  a  century 
r;ijliiT.  with  Tone  and  Lord  Edward.  General  Arthur 
( )X'i)iiniir  and  Colonel  Uyrne  received  the  envoy  warmly, 
iind  set  to  work  promptly  to  procure  the  assistance  he 
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required.      But  I  am  happily  in  a  condition  to  allow 

him  to  tell  his  own  story  : — 

"  Arthur  O'Connor  took  up  the  matter  warmly,  as  did  our 
friend  Byrne.  It  was  arranged  that^  if  possible^  we  should 
procure  from  the  French  Government  a  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition^  which  should  be  stowed  away  in  a  steamer  and 
sent  over  with  me  to  Ireland.  General  O'Connor  had  an  inter- 
view on  this  subject  with  the  then  Chief  of  the  Executive  in 
France,  Cavaignac,  who  expressed  warm  sympathy  with  ub, 
and  appointed  a  day  for  a  second  interview,  at  which  I  was  to 
be  received.  This  was  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  false 
announcement  of  the  success  of  the  rising.  This  balletin  made 
an  immense  impression  in  Paris ;  so  great,  indeed,  even  in  the 
highest  quarters  there,  that  I  have  it  on  undoubted  authority 
that  the  Marquis  Ricci,  who  was  then  awaiting  an  answer  to 
a  demand  which  he  had  made  on  the  part  of  the  Piedmontese 
Government,  was  kept  tor  two  days  longer  before  he  could 
receive  it  in  consequence.  The  next  day,  however,  brought  a 
contradiction  of  the  bulletin — and  with  it,  the  downfall  of  every 

hoj)e  of  effectual,  or  indeed  any  succour  from  the  French 

The  mission  resulted  in  nothing,  mainly,  I  believe,  because  I 
had  not  been  despatched  in  time;  for  the  juncture  of  afEairs 
was  so  critical  at  that  time  in  Europe  that  a  straw  would  have 
inclined  the  balance  either  way — to  peace  or  to  war.  That  is 
my  conviction,  founded  upon  what  I  saw  and  knew.  But  it  is 
my  conviction  also  now,  and  after  a  pretty  long  experience  and 
close  observation  of  the  character  of  the  French  Government  and 
l)eople,  that  neither  at  that,  or  at  any  future  time,  would  or 
will  they  make  any  movement  in  favour  of  another  people, 
unless  to  advantage  themselves.^^  * 

*  There  was  a  story  current  among  the  Irish  colonj  in  Paris,  for  which 
no  adequate  authority  has  ever  reached  me.  It  was  said  that  the  French 
Govermneut  gave  or  sold  25,000  guns  to  certain  Irishmen  at  this  time. 
that  tliese  guns  were  6hipi>ed  for  Ireland,  but  the  story  getting  out.  the 
vessel  carrviug  them  was  pursued  by  a  British  ship  of  war,  and  had  to 
take  refuge  in  a  Dutch  port,  and  so  never  reached  Ireland. 
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We  must  now  follow  the  adventures  of  O'Brien's 
aides-de-camp.  At  the  fall  of  evening  McManus  made 
for  Slievenanion,  where  McagluT  and  Doheny  were 
reported  to  be  in  force.  The  night  was  one  of 
constant  rain  and  howling  wind,  and  he  toiled 
through  the  waste  over  his  ankles  in  mud.  After 
painful  wanderings  in  search  o£  them  for  several  days,  it 
became  plain  to  him  at  last  that  the  cause  was  lost, 
and  he  resolved  to  escape.  He  made  for  Cork, 
where  his  friends  got  him  on  board  a  ship  lying  at  Cove, 
and  bound  immediately  for  the  United  States.  But 
before  Bailing  the  police  detected  him,  and  on  the 
threshold  of  liberty  he  found  himself  in  handcuffs. 

Meagher,  with  LejTie  and  O'Donohue,  suffered  bitter 
privations  ;  "  sometimes  sleeping  in  old  hay-lofts  on 
bundles  of  straw,  at  other  times  in  miserable  cabins, 
with  the  most  wretched  and  sickly  of  the  peasantry,  and 
once  or  twice  by  the  ditch  side,"  hoping  against  hope. 
At  lengtli  their  latest  hiding-place  was  visited  by  a 
clergyman,  who  offered  Meagher  facilities  to  escape  to 
America ;  but  he  refused.  "  When  the  Government 
comes  to  wreak  its  vengeance  on  our  failure  (he  said), 
the  people  shall  still  see  we  are  at  their  head,"  The 
L-lergyniaii  proposed  that  they  should  surrender 
uii  condition  of  being  permitted  to  leave  the 
Country.  Meagher  consented,  provided  that  all  those 
concerned  in  the  movement  would  have  the  same  choice 
otfert'i!  to  them.  The  answer  was  contained  in  a  letter 
froTu  Mr,  liedington.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  would 
guarantee  the  lives  of  Mr.  Meagher  and  his  associates 


CHAPTER  V. 
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The   insurrection   was  at  an   end;   the    last    spark  of 
resistance  had  apparently  died  out ;  but  the  Confederates 
who  were  first  arrested  were  still  in  Newgate  awaiting 
their  trial.     For  a  fortnight  had  barely  elapsed  between 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  arrest 
of  O'Brien.     Of  the  four  imprisoned   journalists,  two 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  the 
other  two,  who  were  certainly  not  less   guilty  of  the 
offence  charged  in  the  indictment,  escaped.     One  was 
acquitted  by  a  Castle  jury,  the  other,  after  five  separate 
indictments  and  two  trials  extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  ten  months,  was  set  at  liberty.     How  it  happened 
that  such  a  different  fate  befell  these  men  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  stories  in  Irish  annals,  and  it  is  now  told 
for  the  first  time. 

Three  days  after  O'Brien's  arrest  ai  Thurles,  the 
Commission  at  which  the  three  journalists  were  to  be 
tried  opened  at  Dublin.  On  the  eve  of  the  Commission, 
a  friend,  whom  I  could  entirely  trust,  assured  me  that 
the  bulk  of  the  class  which  formed  the  Old  Ireland 
Eepealers  had  been  persuaded  by  detectives,  and  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  Smith  O'Brien's  attempt  was  a 
drama  arranged  with  the   Q-ovemment  to  impede  the 
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on  anybody,  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  a 
Government  were  bound  to  respect  the  papers  of  a  rebel 
leader,  after  an  unsuccessful  insurrection,  when  he  bad 
fallen  into  their  bunds  ;  for  the  honourable  under- 
standing was  denied.  But  one  must  s^-mpathise  with 
his  indignation  when  lie  learned  tliat  Mr.  Redington,  a 
man  who  had  been  his  personal  friend,  even  his  political 
follower,  should  have  availed  himself  of  a  volunteered 
communication  like  this,  to  ferret  out  evidence  against 
him.  Every  fragment  of  paper  in  the  portmanteau  down 
to  visiting  cards  was  numbered,  initialed,  and  sent 
to  the  Crown  Solicitor's  office  for  scrutiny. 


NOTE    TO    CHAPTER    IV. 

I  iiriiit  llii'  Hull'  wlilcll  inTi>iii|>anii-J  MrManua'a  narrative  of  tlie  pro- 
■r'lliiiL'-  ii]  Ti]iiaT!iry  as  a  curious  I'viclunpe  of  the  influence  tho 
^IKTiiiiinl  liHil  iiiiidi'  1)11  ail  iut^lligi-ut  ami  uiirigbt  man. 

"  My  lii'iiri'st  Cliarli's. —  By  the  time  tho  oueliisonl  reachoa  your  hands  I 
)\n'  to  lh>  UN  iiiv  way  Ui  a  fm-  country.  My  busiuesa  in  Liverimul  is 
liiirii.  I,nt,  thiiiik'  HiMvii.  I  h.ivi.  t>Wk  I'liLUfrh  left  to  i>lH..,ia  new  eareer  ; 
ri'^nt  ui>t  ihr  ]iart  1  liave [ilavou.  ami  lunU'revery eireuiiistaneo. wliether 
|.n..|.,r:tv..rn.lv,T-ity.  wiH  U-  ivaily  1..  i.lay  it  over  ajrain.  For  a  ulwrt 
nu'   I   will   ill  Villi'  iiijiiflf  111  iTPHliiig  ail  Iioiionruhlc  existeure.     la   the 

I'jinii I  »'lll   iirvt-r  Ins.-  siffiit   of  the  fflorious  cause  to  vrliieh  1  have 

.■il^-ril  iiiv-.cif.  WliiTii'veraileath-bliiwis  tiilie  Ktmckal  this  vile  despotism 
lat  iTiislii-s  lair  Uiiil.  1  tnisl  in  lieaveii  I  will  be  there  to  strike.  Do  not 
'~|.>i.i!  .n  our  i.ri-sri,t  failur.'.  I  Iistc  g<.t  high  Iioih-,  ami  am  a.H  light  of 
■»ri-;ij,>.  uiiil  i.ii.r,.  ^,  than  wliru  I  atowl  on  the  Hill  of  Tara  iu  ^3.  I 
i\i'  M'i'ii  iiiori'  in  lilt'  liiHt  ^liiirl  I'aiiipni^n  than  you  coiilil  learn  iu  tivenly 
■n^^  ipf  II  litv  lifi>.  1  see  i-li'ini'nts  at  work  which,  ti)  my  minil,  are  indis. 
it.il.li'  i.vl.l.  iiiv.  <,f  111..  ,-iiusiiMimFitinn  of  wjial  we  have  b.'gnn.  Thm-fore, 
'  i.f  t.'»i>il  I'lii'iT.     May  (;>.il   b!i'S><  you.  ami  favour  our  Tioly  canse.  and 

;iv  iiiir  ] r  1riuii|>l<'il  ]H'ii|>I<'  si>iin  have  tlie  right  to  the  produce  of  their 

vu  li.il.  is  tliv  trui.',!  ami  purL'st  wish  of,  my  ilear  Duffy, 

"  Tour  ever  faithful  friend, 

■■  T.  B.  McM." 
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infallible  plan  for  obtaining  Repeal,  which  the  Liberator 
had  bequeathed  fo  his  son,  and  that  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  would  fall  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  magnificent  reward 
was  assured  to  him  for  his  treason.  On  that  day,  for 
the  first  and  last  time,  I  flung  myself  down  in  a  passion 
of  shame  and  mge,  and  declared  there  was  no  hope  of 
saving  a  people  so  blind  and  besotted.  The  rumour 
that  Meagher  was  making  conditions  for  himself  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  fate  of  his  confederates  followed 
and  found  believi?rs  among  the  same  class.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  we  went  fo  trial ;  we  did  not 
e.ipect,  and  scarcely  desired,  any  other  fate  than  a  speedy 
conviction. 

On  the  8th  August  a  true  bill  was  found  against  me 
for  treason-felony,  and  nest  day  similar  bills  were  found 
apiiiist  my  fellow-prisoners.  We  were  brought  into 
I'luirt  tugether  that  we  might  be  arraigned.  I  was  put 
forward  Jirst.  The  indictment  was  recited,  and  I  was 
called  upon  to  plead.  At  that  moment  the  junior 
counsel  for  the  Crown*  rushed  breathless  into  court  and 
made  a  communication  to  his  leaders,  and  the  Attomey- 
Mencnil  recjuested  that  Mr.  Duffy  might  stand  aside  and 
Mr.  Martin  be  put  forward.  I  was  amazed  to  see  Mr, 
ISntt  rise  and  passionately  insist  that  my  trial  had 
actually  commenced,  that  I  had  been  called  upon  to 
plead,  and  was  ready  to  plead,  and  must  plead  before 
r.-tiriTif:^.  The  prospect  of  a  State  prisoner  at  the 
iiiMiiii'nt  was  nut  so  encouraging  that  it  was  natural  to 
precipitate  the  issue,  and  his  motive  quite  escaped  mc; 
■  Mr,  Perrin,  son  of  Jodge  Perrin. 
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but  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen  came  to  me  in  th-  •':  -  i  - 
whispered  a  sentence  which   made  all  plain  :  "  ■'  '■' 
Perrin,"  he  said,  "has  come  to  tell  them  that  a  '.■"'". 
yours  has  been  found  in  Smith   O'Brien's  p*r:';a:.v 
which  involves  you  in  High  Treason.  an«l    i..i--: 
means  to  send  you  for  trial   to   Clonmel.     Wr-  woi: 
insist  that  you  shall  be  tried  for   the  Kisser  •r-:.  • 
treason-felony."*     But  the   contention   i>f  li*-  '" 
prevailed,   and  I  was  ordered   to  retire.     Thi*    ." 
stance  alone  prevented  me   being  tritnl  at  tha:  L  •  _: 
sion,  and  was  the  first-fruit  of  Lord  Clarendon'^  r^: 
for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  regarded  me   wiili  lat  :: 
displeasure.     I  was  sent  back  to  Newgate  to  {'•;•--> 
death.     For  five  weeks  my  fellow-prisoners,  wh^n  ^\  -  ' 
in  the  fT:hastly  chapel  of  the  gaol  on  a  Suntlay  n.^  r... 
I'ancied  that  the  public  gallows  which  formed  its  j-r.:.: 
window  was  destined  to  open  for  my  last  exit   ir«'r.: : 
establishment.     For  public  opinion  was  still  d-ii:.l'. 
conviction,  it  was  understood,  would  mean  diath 
live  weeks,  and  up  to  the  day  of  O'Brii-n's  rrT!i.-**u 
Clonnu^l,  my  friends  could  obtain  no  dt-tinite  inf«-n.u: 
whether  or  not  I  should  accompany  him.   Thf  J'^'n- : 
answer  of    the    Attornev-General    to    mv   siilici:-': 
that  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind.    In  the  enil  I  1-^r 
tliat  the  reason  I  was  not  sent   to   Clonmel  wa<  t:u: 
nvert  act  eould  he  proved  there.      Had    one  eopv  »•: 
y'ltnni   of  •Inly  :2!)th   reached  Tipperary.  it  woul«i  :. 
l'iirni>lie(l    the    necessary    evidence    of    complicity  » 

*  Tl.'    p.ii.'ilfy    for  trraM»ii.M"iiy    is  tniiw|Hirt.ntii>n  for  !if^.  -t 
•-liirtir  |.i  rio«l  li\i*-il  l»y  llir  ftuirt.     Tho  lH.'iialty  for   bi|rk&-tcva«i -q  >  i 
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O'Brien ;  but  the  whole  edition,  as  we  know,  was  seized 
by  the  police,  and  that  enterprise  of  his  servants  baulked 
the  hopes  of  liord  Clarendon. 

The  day  I  was  ordered  to  stand  aside,  O'Doherty's 
trial  commenced.  The  jury  framed  for  him  was  a  purely 
Protestant  one  ;  gentlemen  all  witli  excellent  Anglo- 
Saxon  names,  more  familiar  to  Westminster  Hall  than 
to  the  Four  Courts.  The  article  most  relied  on  was  an 
ofFence  against  common  sense  rather  than  against  "  our 

[  Lady  the  Queen."  It  was  a  weak  and  incoherent  echo 
of  the  Ufiifed  Irishman.  Tlie  WTiter  disregarded  a 
union  of  Repealers;  he  objected  to  any  negotiations  with 
the  imbeciles  and  traitors  of  Burgh  quay,  and  had  no 

t  confidence  in  the  proposed  Irish  League ;  the  people 
were  long  and  fully  prepared  for  a  stnigc'e.  and 
Me;igiier  was  invited  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Clubs  and  be^'in.  Mr.  Butt's  defence  was  tiiat  the 
Government  had  not  proved  that  this  article,  or  any  of 
the  articles  cited,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
O'Doherty,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  must  know  what 
tliey  cont;iined  in  order  to  form  the  intention  charged  in 
the  indictment  as  the  essence  of  the  offence.  The 
(.■[■own  pussessod  the  JISS.  of  the  articles,  and  was 
ehal]cn;.;eil  to  show  that  any  one  of  them  was  in  the 
handwriting' of  the  prisoner.  This  view  of  the  business, 
anil  tlie  voiitli  and  frankness  of  Mr.  O'Doherty,  pro- 
bably impressed  the  jury.  They  could  not  agree  to  a 
viTdiet,  were  Inckud  up  all  night  without  food  or  case- 
ment, and  were  only  discharged  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
day.     The  first  iitate  prisoner,  it  was  hoped,  had  escaped. 
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Martin's  trial  was   the   next.  '  The   irniiot.'Lri: 
articles  by  Lalor,  Reilly,  and   Brenan,  and  <"V.:"  X" 
of  his  own,  and  the  publication  of   the   nuniK  >   : 
[n'ft/i  Felon  which  contained  them  was  duly  jt  '^-i  '. 
defence  relied  upon  was  that  the  writini^'s  nf  r  ■::::.  r 
did  not  represent,  his  own   opinions   or   int-':.::  i*  i 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  tl»r  t:i' :::     - 
defence  was    substantially  true,    but    it     broj»':." 
painful   light  the  absurdity  of  a   g-entle,  f..ri<.:-i: 
valetudinarian  undertaking  to  conduct  "  th**  /'■  •;  / 
successor  to  the   Uniied  IrhhinapiS^      Mr.    Hut:  :••- 
that  what  alone  the  jury  had  to  determine  was  :\ 
tention  of  the   prisoner  at  the  bar.      If  th-y   i.i 
bt^lirve  that  he  desired  to  levy  war  on   th^  l^-:-  • :.  . 
dt^])()se  her  from  her  Crown,  they  must  r«>tum  a  vr 
of    acHjuittal.      "  The  prisoner,"    he    s;iiiL     ■  wn-;.i 
purcliaso  tlu»  verdict  that  would   re.store   him  :••  \  '^ 
and  h(»nio  by  shrinking  from  the    cimsequ*  nc'>  ■: 
line  that  he  himself  had  written  ;  but  he  diil.  in  l':.-  :-» 
of  Ihitish  justice,  protest  against  beins:  hvM   n/s:- - - 
for  th(»  writings  of  IJrenan,  Lalor,  or  IJcillv." 

^Ir.  Martin  himself  framed   two  querie>  f.»r  thr  ^ 
which  brought   out   clearly    the    cardinal   jH*:nt  •  : 

"  Tli»'  wnv  \\v  has  writton  thorn  ilown/'  s:iiil    Mr.    F/.: 
thi<:   '  Wlit'thcr   thr    jury  Ix'liovo  that  J.>hn  Martin  inv-> 
ili'l^ns.^  tht»  (^iu'rn,<»r  to  make  war  apiinst  hi*r,  and  wh-tbtf  J 
-MiirtiM  cxpn'ssttl  hi»th  or  either  (»f  lliost*  intent ion-^  >  *  " 

ills  l)roth(»r  was  j)roduced  to  pn.>ve   a  sivet^h  *h 
lu'  had  n-cTutly  dcHvercd  at  Newry, expressing  his  des 
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to  protect  property,  and  his  disinclination  to  insurrection 
or  violence, •  The  jury,  after  some  hesitation,  found 
him  guilty  on  one  of  liis  own  articles  advising  the  people 
to  retain  their  arms,  but  recommended  him  to  mercy  on 
the  ground  tliat  it  was  WTitten  in  prison  and  under 
exciting  circumstances.  On  being  called  on  in  the  usual 
way,  he  re-stated  his  opinions,  and  they  were  in  effect 
the  original  creed  of  the  Young  Irelanders — and  a 
complete  repudiation  o£  all  the  novelties  for  which  Mr, 
Mitchel  had  wrecked  the  Confederation,  and  Sung  away 
his  own  life. 

"My  object  in  all  my  proceedings  has  been  simply  to  aseiet 
in  establishiD^  the  national  independence  of  Ireland  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland — noblemen,  landlords, 
clergymen,  judges,  professional  men — in  fact,  all  citizens,  all 
Irishmen." 

The  Court  sentenced  this  simple,  modest,  upright 
gentleman  to  the  cruel  and  inordinate  punishment  of 
ten  years'  transportation. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  proceedings  gainst 
O'Doherty  would  be  abandoned;  for  a  second  trial  for 
tlie  same  political  offence  was  nearly  unprecedented. 
And  Lord  Clarendon  was  willing  to  let  him  off,  provided 
he  would  set  the  example  of  debasing  himself.     If  he 

*  "  Nut  to  unsettle  property,  not  to  injure  any  people,  any  due,  not  to 
injure  iliv  |i<'ii]il<.'  cif  Eii);liku<l.  or  Any  claiw  of  oar  own  people — even  those 
wiio  net  OH  t<nilx<if  tlio  fun'i^ii  GoremmeDt — bat  fur  the  benefit  of  all 
Iri^hmi'ii.  L.'t  till  (HTsim  iiiia^rino  that  I  desire,  or  have  ever  deeired.  to 
i-Kritr  my  o'liiiitniiii.'ii  to  innurnxrtion.  for  the  purpose  of  overthroiring'  the 
u^iurpiiik;  Uovi'riiiiK'iLt.  iir  H'tzinf;  unr  rights.  1  have  not  done  bo. 
L-'l  it  Ih'  uniiiTsiiBHl.  tlion.  that  for  one  Repealer,  I  do  not  adfoeate 
vinli'iirt'  nr  w»r.  Ami  I  urn  juat  as  pcacofnl  in  my  viewa  now  a»  I  waa 
Ix'fi'n-  thi-  ri'ci'iit  cvi-tits,  wliioh  lisve  eicited  sBch  a  warlike  spirit  in  some 
iif  mj  counirymcu.'' — Joliu  Martin's  speech  at  Newry. 
T  T 
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would  plead  guilty,  he  would  not  be  called  up  for  judg- 
ment. The  Kev.  Dr.  Ennis,  parish  priest  in  the  district 
where  his  family  resided,  was  authorised  to  make  this 
communication.  The  agent  was  ill  chosen  ;  Dr.  Ennis 
was  a  pious  corporal,  who  practised  and  enforced  the 
observances  of  religion  with  great  strictness,  but  he  was 
hard  and  cold,  and  exercised  no  control  over  the 
sympathy  or  affections.  No  one  could  have  persuaded 
O'Doherty  to  do  this  thing ;  but  I  doubt  if  Dr.  Ennis 
could  have  persuaded  him  to  a  task  to  which  he  was 
well  disposed.  On  his  refusal,  a  new  trial  was  ordered. 
Two  days  after  Martin's  sentence,  he  -was  again 
arraigned.  On  the  second  jury,  as  on  the  first,  there 
was  not  one  Catholic  ;  but  for  a  second  time  the  jury 
disagreed,  four  of  them  being,  for  acquitting  him.  After 
this  striking  event,  his  counsel  asked  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  stand  out  on  substantial  bail,  but  the  Court 
positively  refused. 

The  Government  having  now  all  the  prisoners  they 
could  hope  to  lay  hands  on,  O'Brien  and  his  associates 
were  removed  to  Clonmel  for  trial.  * 

The  JPilof  was  by  this  time  flickering  out  of  existence. 
O'ConnelFs  patronage  had  been  its  oil  of  life,  and, 
wanting  it,  it  could  not  live.  But  Mr.  Barrett  had 
found  other  employment  as  a  Castle  pamphleteer  and 
mouchard  generally.  When  my  trial  for  treason  proved 
impracticable,  he  went  about  explaining  the  failure  by 

•  Doheny,  Stevens,  and  O'Mahoncy  escaped  to  France.  The  former, 
from  Paris,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  I.R.B.  in  Ireland.  O^Mahonej  and 
Boheiiy  went  to  the  United  States  and  founded  the  Fenian  Society  in 

New  York.. 
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an  invention  which  crowns  and  consummates  his  bononr- 
able  career.  While  I  was  a  close  prisoner,  even  my 
business  agents  not  being  permitted  to  communicate 
with  me,  it  was  stated  in  the  Bailjf  Neies  that  I  was 
going  to  plead  guilty,  and  that  this  proceeding  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  O'Brien's  trial.  At  tbia 
time  I  was  strictly  prohibited  from  receiving  or  sending 
out  letters,  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  Governor  of 
the  prison ;  but  my  friends  contrived  to  send  me  news  of 
this  brutal  libel,  and  I  succeeded  in  smuggling  out  a 
letter  to  the  Freeman' i*  Journal,  treating  it  as  it  merited. 
A  generous  man  would  have  sympathised  with  my  desire 
to  serve  my  friend  in  bis  great  peril,  and  to  vindicate  my 
own  honour.  But  Lord  Clarendon,  who  reckoned  on  my 
compelled  silence,  was  scandalised  that  I  was  able  to 
brc;ik  tbniui,^h  it.  Ho  WTote  a  letter  to  tlie  Board 
"fSiipcrintcndciici'  witli  bis  own  hand,  complaining  that 
I  b:iil  boon  porniittod  to  justify  myself,  and  insisting  on 
;i  riu'id  rostriction  for  the  future.  The  Board  showed 
till'  tliis  IftttT,  and  I  found  the  angry  Viceroy  had 
rliargfd  nio  in  liis  rage  with  having  "  broken  my  pledge 
ni't  to  cuiiiuiuiiicate  with  the  Press."  lappoaledto  them 
^iL'^iii-^t  this  slanilor,  and  they  admitted  that  I  bad 
uiiir.>rnily  rofnsed  to  give  any  pledge  or  undertaking 
"liatrvLT.  Till'  autlior  of  this  story  proved  on  inves- 
;iir;iti.>n  tu  bo  Mr.  liicliurd  Barrett." 

•  'I'll.  -!■  «ri'  ilic  ips'i^fiin-t  vrhn  of  Mr.  Barrett's  plcaaant  inventiuu  : 
—  ■  lliii.lui.  .^1  [il.  -Jil.  \  iiiipst  slnrlliiLfT  (luil  Higiiilicajit  cuurlusioD  srriveil 
:ir  Ipv  nil'-  I'l!  rliv  (i:irtii'>4  iu-r.>u.-fJ  iif  Hij;!i  Treadim,  and  not  on  Irial  at  the 
'  '■■riiiiii-.i.iii.  Ii:i-  riitiif  t<i  my  krinwk'ciKf  to-day.  It  18  of  no  citraordinarv 
a  ii^itiiri'  lli:ii  1  .^liniilil  tiiii  aloiii'  lii.'»ilBli'  Ut  state  it.  but  shuiild  meet  it  with 
jp.i-ilin'  ili-bilii-f,  if  my  authority  was  not  such  aa  to  leave  no  room  for 
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The  Commission  was  opened  at  Clonmel  on  the  21st 
of  September.  It  consisted  of  Chief  Justice  Blackburne, 
a  vigorous  and  unscrupulous  partisan ;  Mr.  Justice 
Moore,  an  accomplished  lawyer,  but  whose  politics  had 
fluctuated  with  his  interests ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Doherty, 

donbt.  My  information  is  this :  Formal  notice  has  been  this  forenoon 
giyeu  to  the  Government  that  the  ercat  literary  leader  of  the  Confederate 
moYomeut — the  great  coucoctor  of  its  plans,  the  great  architect  of  its 
organisation,  ho  who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  the  organiser  of 
tlie  Clubs,  the  suggester  of  ambassadorships  and  of  solicitations  of  foreign 
aid — in  fact,  the  head  and  front  of  the  Nation,  has  this  day  caased  it  to  be 
announced  to  the  Government,  through  his  solicitor,  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  put  the  Government  to  the  labour  of  a  prosecution  in  this  case, 
but  that  he  is  prepared  to  plead  guilty  to  whatever  indictment  the  Crown 
may  prefer  against  him,  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Etxecntive, 
to  uis]K)se  of  him  as  may  seem  fitting  in  case  of  one  who  does  not  even 
question  its  authority,  much  less  offer  any  opposition  to  its  paramount 
o})eration.  The  time  of  making  this  submission  is  not  less  extraordinaiy 
than  iH  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made.  The  influence  which  it  most  have 
upon  the  a])proaching  trials  must  be  very  great,  and  that  influence  it  wiK 
bo  impoBsiblo  to  avoid  if,  as  I  believe,  the  fact  itself  will  be  pnbliclj 
aunonnccd  t<o -morrow  in  the  public  journals.  Mr.  Duffy's  submission 
having  bcrn  bat  just  communicated  to  me,  I  have  no  further  time  to  dwell 
on  it  at  pnjsent." 

I  came  to  ascertain  the  author  of  the  falsehood  almost  immediately. 
A  barrister,  still  li\'ing,  who  had  formally  been  correspondent  of  the 
London  journal,  wrote  to  me  in  Newgate  :  "  I  heard  last  night  for  the  first 
time,  witli  surprise  and  regret,  that  you  attribute  to  me  a  recent  paragraph 
in  the  Daily  News,  which  called  forth  your  justly  indignant  reply  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal.  I  neither  wrote,  suggested,  nor  saw  that  paragraph 
until  it  appeared  in  print,  and  when  I  did,  condemned  it  in  common  with 
every  manly  and  honourable  mind.*'  And  shortly  after,  the  actual  corre- 
spondent (who  ift  also  living,  now  an  editor  in  the  suburbs  of  London'-, 
defended  liiniself  by  giving  up  his  authority.  "  I  was  leaving  the  RegisUr 
office  wlicn  Mr.  Barrett  callea  me  into  the  offiee  where  Mr.  Taaffe  stands, 
and  in  Taaffo's  presence,  they  had  already  been  speaking  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Barrett  made  the  statement  to  me  that  you  had  that  very  morning  sent 
in  to  the  authorities  vour  submission ;  that  you  had  sent  it  through  the 
Hi^h  Slier  iff,  hs  the  formal  channel  of  conveyance,  and  that  he  had  the 
information  from  the  High  Sheriff.  He  said  I  was  at  liberty  to  make  the 
Hfatonient  in  my  communication  with  London,  but  not  to  speak  of  it  out- 
of-doors,  as  he  intended  to  use  it  himself  in  Ids  publication  on  the  next 
day,  Wednesday.  .  .  What  my  feelings  were  when  I  found  that  I 
had  been  inipos(Hl  upon,  what  they  continue  to  be  and  ever  will  continue,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  .  .  What  you  shall  be  disposed  to 
think  of  sucli  an  explanation,  of  what  was  a  great  wrong  done  you  by  one 
on  wlioHi  you  had  years  ago  conferred  a  great,  the  greatest  favour,  for 
r(>putation  was  at  stake  in  it,jl  shall  not  presume  even  to  think." 
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whose  promotion  to  the  bench  had  been  long  treated  in 
Irish  polemics  as  tlie  reward  of  a  bitter  controversy 
with  O'Connell  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the 
■opening  day  the  Grand  Jury  found  an  indictment  against 
O'Brien  and  McManus,  which,  in  the  strange  Jargon  of 
criminal  pleading,  declared  that,  moved  and  seduced  by 
the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  they  had  treacherously 
assembled,  with  divers  other  false  traitors,  at  Ballin- 
garry,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  and  did  there  consult 
and  conspire  with  a  view  to  move  insurrection  against 
our  Lady  the  Queen,  and  to  bring  and  put  our  said 
Lady  to  death.  Their  various  proceedings  during  the 
week  of  insurrection  were  set  out  in  detail ;  and  a 
motive  was  charged  which  amounted  to  the  crime  of 
High  Treason — the  intention  to  "subvert  and  destroy 
tlie  i;overnnicnt  and  constitution  of  the  realm  as  by  law 
established. " 

O'Jiricii  was  first  put  upon  trial.*  His  counsel 
demanded  a  list  of  witnesses,  which  in  England,  in  High 
Treason  trials,  is  given  as  a  matter  of  right,  secured  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  court  decided  that  in  Ireland 
it  was  a  matter  of  favour,  which  the  Attornej'-General 
w;i,s  entitled  to  refuse ;  and  the  Attorney-General 
reftist'll  it  peremptorily. 

The  panel  was  taken  from  the  Grand  Jury  list ;  but 
this  precaution  was  not  enough  for  the  Crown  officials  : 
it  was  taken  from  it  in  a  manifestly  unfair  and  partial 

•  Mr.  PiitliT.  nfli'rwnriis  M.P.  for  Limmck,  the  samo  who  acted  for 
Fr.  Dan-m,  wan  0*l!rii-ii"«  ntli.ruej:  his  couHBel  wis  Mr.  Whiteside,  Q.C.. 
■ft.TKnnl^  Cliii'f  Ju^tio-.  and  Mr.  Francia  Fitigerald— the  Buoa  IHtt- 
^'•rnlii  kIki  haa  ri'i't-ully  n.'tin.'d  from  the  bench. 
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manner.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  jurors 
there  were  only  twenty  Catholics,  and  among  the  first 
twenty-six  names  on  the  list,  which  aflforded  materials 
for  two  juries,  there  was  not  a  single  Catholic.  The 
prisoner's  counsel  challenged  the  array,  but  the  attempt 
ended  in  the  usual  result.  In  the  recent  English  case 
of  the  Chartist  Frost,  the  jury  had  been  taken  from  the 
panel  by  ballot ;  and  application  was  made  that  this 
method  might  be  adopted  at  Clonmel.  But  Mr. 
Monahan,  who  had  clamoured  against  the  omission  of 
Catholics  from  the  panel  in  O'Connell's  case,  while  he 
was  still  on  his  promotion,  refused  to  consent ;  and  the 
jury  was  appointed,  subject  to  the  Crown's  power  of 
bidding  jurors  stand  aside. 

A  prisoner  of  State  must  necessarily  trust  the  general 
character  of  his  defence  to  his  counsel,  and  he  rarelv 
escapes  being  tortured  by  evasions  and  equivocations  of 
fact  which  he  would  scorn  to  employ  in  his  own  person. 
Mr.  Whiteside,  who  was  Smith  O'Brien's  leading 
counsel,  based  his  defence  on  the  hypothesis  that  his 
proceedings  in  Tipperary  were  designed  merely  to  evade 
or  resist  arrest,  which  might  be  an  offence  against  the 
law,  but  was  certainly  not  High  Treason,  the  crime  of 
which  he  stood  charged.  As  respects  the  barricade  set 
up  at  Killenaule  against  the  Queen's  troops,  he  was  not 
])resent  at  that  transaction,  the  leader  being  "a  person 
named  Dillon."  Witnesses  were  then  produced.  Sir 
David  Koche  and  Sir  Denliam  Norreys,  who  had  served 
in  Parliament  with  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Monsell,*^  who  had 

*  The  present  Lord  Emly. 
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known  him  intimately  for  twenty  years,  proved  tliat  his 
opinions  were  favourable  to  constitutional  agitation  and 
the  monarchy,  and  opposed  to  Republicanism  and  Com- 
munism. Public  documents  were  proved  and  put  in 
supporting  the  same  contention,  including  the  resolu- 
tions he  liad  induced  the  Confederation  to  adopt  before 
the  French  revolution,  in  opposition  to  the  theories  of 
Mr.  Mitchel.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  showed  no 
disposition  to  be  offensive  to  O'Brien ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  disposed  to  make  some  of  his  associates  scape- 
goats for  him.     Among  the  documents  found  in  liis 

■  portmanteau  was  a  letter  from  me,  WTitten  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  his  arrest,  urging  the  necessity  of  more 

[  decisive  measures.  The  Solicitor-GJeneral  suggested 
that  but  for  the  c\'il  advice  of  "thiy  diabolical  tempter," 
fhi'  prisnnor  would  never  have  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ri'ctii'ii.  Lord  Clarendon,  as  we  shall  see,  honoured  me 
with  his  particular  eiiniity.  His  corps  of  hired  libellers, 
the  boon  companions  of  his  tobacco- parliament  and 
lj:irristcrs  on  their  promotion,  thought  it  a  sure  road  to 
[■;iv(>ur  to  gratify  tiiis  sentiment.  But  O'Brien  would 
lint  sufi'iT  liiinselE  tu  be  served  by  so  base  a  device,  and 
lie  intorpust-d  indignantly  to  reprimand  the  Crown 
dliicial  fur  creating  a  prejudice  against  a  prisoner  still 
\o  be  tried,  and  ai^ainst  whom  the  same  evidence  was 


.■  tu  be 


JcNEiiAI.Mr.  HatoWII):  I  wHsh  Mr.  O'Erii-ii  liad 

:ilMjli.'iil  li'iiiliUT  u'liii  wa»  i>TC»su\n  him  to  liis  ilc- 

■.  IJ'UrlL-iii :  It  is  not  fair  to  epeak  of  Mr.  Duffy  iu 
Ni:iCAi. ;  I  ill)  belierc  Ur.  O'Brien  was  uawillin^  to 
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To  Mr.  Whiteside's  defence  the  Crown  lawyers 
made  answer  that  if  the  prisoner's  object  had  been  to 
escape  he  would  have  gone  to  Waterford,  which  he 
could  reach  in  a  few  hours,  and  thence  to  England, 
where  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  not  suspended;  or  to 
France,  where  he  could  not  be  reached  for  political 
offences. 

Some  witnesses  upon  whom  the  Crown  relied  to  prove 
important  facts  flatly  refused  to  give  evidence.  John 
O'Donnell  and  Richard  Shea  preferred  to  be  committed 
to  prison,  rather  than  utter  a  word  that  might  be  inju- 
rious to  0'  Brien.     The  farmers  did  not  fight,  or  fought 

take  this  siep.  His  hononr,  his  position,  his  feelings,  his  education  wen 
against  it,  but  he  was  urged  on  by  bad  advisers.    I  reeret 

The  Pbisoneb  :  I  must  saj  that  it  is  wrong,  at  uie  time  that  gentle- 
man himself  is  awaiting  his  trial,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  prejndicinff 
the  public  mind  against  him.  I  bee  most  distinctly  to  repudiate  any  such 
observation  of  the  Solicitor- (Jeneni — "Trial  of  William  Smith  0*Brie]i 
for  High  IVeason."     Alex.  Thom,  Grovemment  Printer. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  interposition  is  represented  by  the  newspapers  as  having 
been  vehement  and  indignant.  Frederick  Lucas  wrote  in  the  Tablet  m 
this  transaction : — "  The  gross  and  wanton  unmanliness  of  the  Soficttor« 
General  is  positively  shocking.  In  England  we  have  had  nothing  so  bad 
— except,  perhaps,  under  Charles  II. — since  Coke  denounced  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  as  'a  damnable  atheist,  a  spider  of  hell,  the  most  vile  and 
execrable  of  traitors.' "  Mr.  Lucas  also  recalled  the  fact  that  Lord  Chan. 
cellor  Hardwick,  in  defining  contempt  of  court,  declared  that  toprejudiee 
:i  prisoner  before  his  case  was  heard,  constituted  the  offence.  "  Hatchell," 
ho  continued,  **  was  guilty  of  a  signal  contempt  with  the  almost  avowed 
pnqtoso  of  prejudicing  the  public  mind  against  Mr.  Duffy;  and  for  this 
brutal  contempt  he  ought  to  have  been  reprimanded  or  fined  or  committed 
U)  gaol  among  the  felons.  But  on  that  occasion  it  was  left  for  the  prisoner 
— for  Smith  O'Brien — ^to  perform  the  office  that  would  have  been  dis- 
clmrp-ed  without  a  prompter  if  any  fair  judge  had  sat  upon  the  bench." 

Tliis  was  the  diabolical  letter  in  question  : — 

''  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  al)out  to  commence  a  series  of 
meetings  in  Munster.  There  is  no  halfway  house  for  you — ^you  will  be  the 
head  of  the  movement,  loyally  obeyed,  and  the  revolution  will  be  con- 
ducted with  order  and  clemency,  or  the  mere  anarchists  will  prevail  with 
t  he  peojile  and  our  revolution  wili  be  a  bloody  chaos.  You  have  at  present 
Lafayette's  place — so  graphically  painted  by  Lamartine— and  I  oelieve 
have  fallen  into  Lafayette's  error,  tnat  of  not  using  it  to  all  its  extent  and 
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feebly,  but  DO  man  of  them  was  tempted  by  the  rewards 
offered  by  the  State  to  disclose  the  hiding-place  of  the 
fogitives,  or  to  appear  as  a  witness  against  them.  In 
faciDg  penalties  they  could  not  measure,  and  which 
were  terrible  from  their  very  uncertainty,  they  exhibited 
a  courage  and  fidelity  which  will  win  them  honour  from 
men  who  know  how  ill  knights  and  nobles  have  some- 
times fulfilled  similai'  obligations. 

One  incident  in  the  trial  made  a  sensation  far  and 
wide.  It  was  certain  the  Whigs  who  were  prosecuting 
O'Brien  had  themselves  speculated  on  civil  war,  in 
defence  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832,  as  a  possibility. 
The  handsomest  and  most  heroic  oSicer  in  the  British 
army,  it  was  known,  had  been  instigated  by  a  Whig 
minister  to  take  command  of  the  artizans  of  Birming- 

iu  all  its  rpftoLirees.  I  am  perfectly  well  swore  that  jon  don't  deaire  to 
l''ail  iir  iiifluf'tioo  olhcra — but  1  believe,  nitli  Lamartiue.  that  thii  feeling. 
whirl]  ii  a  liiirli  p'tsiiukI  ami  pivie  virliie,  ia  a  vice  in  revolutions.  Oui- 
nii^'li(  an  wi'll.  1  think,  tint  want  lo  influence  a  man  who  waa  f;uin^to  walk 
CPU  [Imrtiiii;  ire.  or  lo  cross  a  fonlloas  river,  as  not  t«  deiiiru  to  keep  men 
rii;lil  ill  »  |iiililieiil  stni^^le,  and  to  do  it  with  might  and  main.  If  I  were 
Kiiiilli  (VBrii'n  1  would  HliBjie  out  in  mj  own  mind,  or  with  sueh  coansel  as 
I  valiivd.  A  di'fiiiite  eour«e  for  the  revolution,  and  lahour  iueeBHantly  to 
di'vi'liiji  it  in  that  wnv :  For  example,  your  project  of  obtaiuing  signatures 
to  thr'  n>ll  iif  the  National  Guard,  and  when  a  suffieient  numlier  were  pro. 
riir<->!,  mid  not  sooui-r.  I'Blling  the  Council  of  300,  waa  one  1  entirely  relied 
u]K>ii.  But  it  has  hern  ]H-riiiitte<l  to  fall  into  djanse,  and  eould  acarcelj  be 
renv.-il  now.  The  CluhH,  however.  mi>;ht  take  the  plaee  of  the  National 
Ijiianl.  and  the  projiosaj  in  your  tetter  on  Union,  of  a  definite  onmbcr 
of  (.'luliH  iN-iiii;  forTiietl,  would  .iimt  suit  aa  well,  if  it  were  viporonBly  and 
sy-l'Tii.itieHJly  eiirried  out — enrli  day  adding  an  item  to  it.  and  all  the  men 
we  I'litilil  iiitluenru  eniph>yi'd  mion  it.  Forgive  me  for  urging  this  so 
amiiiiisly  ii]miii  j.in.  liul  1  verily  believe  the  hopes  of  the  eonntry  depend 
u|^oii  till'  iimom-r  in  whieh  the  next  two  niuntha  are  nsed.  There  is  not  a 
town  in  wlii.-h  yun  eonld  not  finil  a  band  of  missionaries  to  organise  the 
ini;rhl"iuriotr  I'uuiilie- — eviTV  Cluh  has  ita  aetivo  men  fit  for  Ihis  work — 
ami  It  \s  Molv  by  Hiiplyiiig  all  our  foro'  tn  it  that  we  will  Biieree<l." 

The  r-wii'r  will  j'udt:e  whether  this  was  not  natural,  rea.s<inable,  and 
liMiiiiiirabli'  nilviee  tii  tender  to  my  friend;  and  whether  it  waa  not  in 
h.iruiiiiiy  with  the  npiuious  1  professed  and  acted  upon  myself. 


i^ 
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ham  when  thev  meditated  marcliin£r  ui>«  *vi  L  :. 
it  was  proposed  to  produce  him  at  Clonin- 1  t  •  : 
pertinent  fact. 

The  olficer  in  question.  Sir  William  X.»:  :  r 
Irishman,*  who  sympathised   ket*nlv   with   ::> 
In   his  youth   he    had    witnessed    thr    r\.-. -- 
Orange  Yeomanry,  and  he  was  a  near  kiii-:.: 
leader  of  the  United   Irishmen.      He   wa'^.  :... 
man  to  estimate  O'Brien's  moral  qualitii'>  ;;:  :: 
value,   for   his  own  valour  and    j^enius  >T.r.i  . 
character  endowed  with  the  same  koon  Sii>.- 
and  the  same  generous  sympathy   with   th-  : 
attended,  letter  in  hand,  to   prove  that   tli'  :  : 
and  tlie  prisoner  had  meditated   the  sanu-  -  ::  : 
lli('  Court  ruled  tlie  evidence  to  be  inadnii^-:?!- 

On  the  thirteenth  day   the    iurv   n-tiri  .:    ; 
cuuj)le  of  hours  found  a  verdict   of  I'-uiltv.  \\\. 

m 

accompanied  with  a  reconmiendation  that  hi-  li: 

he  S])ari'd. 
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When  flpnteuce  of  dpath  was  about  to  be  pronounced, 
O'Brien  made  a  short  address,  marked  by  touching 
simplicity  and  di^niity: — 

"My  lord^,"  ho  siiid,  "it  is  uot  my  intention  to  ontor  into 
any  vindicati(  n  .if  my  conduct,  however  much  I  might  have 
desired  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  that  I  have  performed 
my  duty  to  my  eountry;  thftt  I  have  done  only  that  which,  in 
my  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Irishman  to  have  done ; 
and  I  am  prepared  now  to  abide  the  consequences  of  having'  done 
my  duty  to  my  native  land.     Proceed  with  your  sentence." 

Once  more,  as  of  old,  the  best  men  Ireland  had 
reared  in  that  generation  were  to  be  sent  to  death  or 
exile,  and  authority  and  distinction  were  reserved  for 
those  who   had  betrayed  her.     Though  he  lived  for 

nearly  twenty  vcars  after,  CBrien's  political  carcf^r 
fltised  ill  the  court-huuse  at  Clonmel.  But  his  devotion 
tn  tlie  old  race  and  tlie  uUl  cause  never  slackened.  It 
wi'IIcd  up  as  frtslily  wlien  lie  was  fenced  round  by  iron 
liar-^,  as  wlicn  lie  stood  among  a  ring  of  applauding 
|i;Lrtis;nis.  Tu  the  cunimon  sense  of  the  common  herd 
hi>  advniturrs  in  Tipperary  will  seem  insane,  but  it  was 
a  diviTie  madness  :  tlie  same  wrath  and  despair  which  so 
nl'ti'ii  lirl'iu-i'  and  since  lias  touched  noble  sonis  to  see  a 
spiritual,    unsclll>li,     emotional    race    held    down   and 

I.—  i.'iliL.'.  TiiniiiiL'  iiviT  llii'^..  [iii]i,TS.  I  rniTio  snilrlonlv  ou  an  adili-rs  nest. 
I  )„.■  .:i  III.'  Irj.iL.lh  |.p.lT,r.  nf  l„-l]i  Kiiil  iiif.,rmMkm  CHiut'  frcHn  Mr.  J.  D. 
H:Jl.....ri,-..l  ilirr.-  r..tifr.l,'iatrsttlii.wi.-r.-in  tlip  mv  of  tile  Uiivcnidi.'ul. 
El,,ll-  »:<■  .'ir>|.|<.>.  .1  I..  -biii.l.T  til.'  Y-Kini:  Ir.-lun.li'nt'iD  the  Cahtl.'  ..r^na  - 
Till  Kr:  ,i,„-i  l;-i  ;inil  "ii.'-  1iii;illv  rc-iviir'li-'l  liyliwiijrmaiK'  uiiuilicriijllie 
,-..(iu>-r  .|.].:nliri.-Til  In  Van  IH.'i'riaii's  L.inil.  to  wat.'Ii  OVT  O'Bnni  ftiid 
.M.;i-l..-i-.  "itli  »li..(n  li,-  li»il  Sill  oil  tlip  Counoil  of  llie  Irish  Con. 
1.  .|.r,ill..ii.      ll  i-  i.i,.|>-r  t.,  ^ti,t,■  thai  tlio  Uniuge  sueii'ty  .■Ijidlt'd  Dobl.vu 
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tortured,  by  a  stronger  and  subtler,  bat  more  sordid 
master.  His  statue  stands  in  the  capital  of  the  country 
he  loved,  and  in  the  long  r61e  of  chiefs  and  martyrs  who 
have  striven  and  died  to  save  her,  there  is  not  one  more 
upright,  more  steadfast,  more  unselfish  than  Smith 
O'Brien.  And,  especially,  there  is  not  one  whose 
character  it  more  behoves  his  countrymen  to  make 
a  study  and  a  model ;  for  his  word  was  sacred,  his 
friendships  steadfast,  and  his  life  unstained  by  guile  or 
selfishness. 

The  trials  of  McManus  and  O'Donohue,  which 
followed,  exhibit  no  peculiar  features.  McManas*s 
achievements  in  Tipperary  were  proved  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  only  answer  it  was  possible  to  make  was 
to  exhibit  his  personal  and  commercial  character  in  the 
favourable  light  they  deserved ;  and  this  was  done. 

Meagher's  trial  came  last.  The  case  against  him 
was  the  weakest  of  all,  for  he  had  not  done  any  of  the 
things  charged  in  the  indictment.  Neither  erected 
barricades,  impeded  the  Queen's  army,  or  attacked 
police-barracks,  and  it  was  believed  the  trial  had  been 
postponed  that  the  impression  of  previous  convictions 
might  operate  against  him. 

The  Attorney-General  reminded  the  jury  that  in 
treason  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  accessory — all  the 
persons  engaged  were  principals.  A  man  who  assisted 
others  to  levy  war  was  himself  as  guilty  as  they,  though 
he  never  left  his  fireside.  This  is  doubtless  the  law,  and 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  Meagher  had  committed 
treason ;    but  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  jury  was 
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scarcely  safBcient  to  establish  the  fact  in  minds  not  pre- 
disposed to  arrive  at  that  conclusion.  Certain  speeches 
were  relied  upon,  but  most  of  them  had  been  made  six 
months  before  Ballinrrarry,  and  some  were  the  identical 
speeches  for  which  he  had  already  been  tried  for  sedi- 
tion ;  and  words  alone  do  not  constitute  treason.  Mr. 
Whiteside  pressed  these  views  on  the  jury.  He 
separated  Meagher's  case  from  O'Brien's.  Let  those 
who  had  levied  war  pay  the  penalty,  but  let  it  not 
be  extended  to  those  wlio  had  not  levied  war.  As  two 
counsel  are  heard  in  treason  cases,  Mr.  Butt  followed, 
and  insisted  that  if  they  pronounced  Meagher  guilty 
their  verdict  would  mean  that  on  their  oaths  they  found 
that  be  had  appeared  in  arms  at  Mullinahone,  erected 
barricades  at  Killenhaule.  and  performed  the  other  acts 
charged  in  the  indictment.  But  it  was  certain  he 
had  done  none  of  these  things.  He  left  Mr.  O'Brien 
at  Mullinahone,  and  this  was  a  clear  proof  that  be 
diffored  from  liis  schemes. 

AVe  may  be  well  assured  that  this  contention  had 
not  Meagher's  assent,  and  did  not  represent  his  wishes  ; 
but  it  is  only  in  an  extreme  case  that  a  prisoner 
is  ju-ilitied  in  repudiating  the  line  of  defence  bis  counsel 
lias  tlion^'ht  it  bis  duty  to  adopt.  Witnesses  were 
[irfxluced  to  prove  that  Meagher  was  not  at  Killenhaule 
nr  Bailingarry,  and  that  he  voted  against  Mitchel's 
resolutions  at  the  Confederate  meeting  before  the  French 
revolution. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  mercy  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  for 
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other  reasons  not  specified,  probably  the  weakness  of  the 
case  against  him. 

When  the  prisoners  were  asked  if  they  had  anythii^ 
to  say  why  sentence  of  death  and  execution  should  not 
be  passed  on  them,  McManus  replied  briefly  that  he  had 
placed  liis  life,  and,  what  was  still  dearer  to  him,  his 
honour,  in  the  hands  of  his  gifted  advocates,  and  he 
only  desired  to  say  what  they  could  not  say  for  him — 
that  he  faced  the  sentence  which  awaited  him  with 
a  light  heart  and  a  free  conscience.  He  would  only  add 
that  he  had  passed  the  happiest  and  the  most  prosperous 
years  of  his  life  in  England,  and  he  was  not  actuated  in 
anything  he  had  done  by  enmity  to  England,  but  by 
love  of  his  own  country.  O'Donohue  confined  himself 
to  arguing  a  law  point  which  had  been  decided  against 
him,  and  to  thanking  his  counsel  and  solicitor  for  their 
services. 

Then  Meagher  rose.  He  would  justify  his  conduct, 
he  said,  if  he  feared  his  country  would  misjudge  it,  but 
he  had  no  such  fear.  He  knew  that  his  fate  would 
elicit  sympathy,  and  his  memory  be  honoured.  He  had 
no  enmity  against  the  jury,  for  the  charge  of  the  Chief 
Justice  left  them  no  option  but  to  convict  him. 

'^  I  am  hcre,^^  he  said  in  conclusion,  *^  to  regret  nothing  I  have 
ever  done — to  retract  nothing  I  have  ever  said.  I  am  here  to 
crave,  with  no  lying  lip,  the  life  I  consecrate  to  the  liberty  of  my 
country.  Far  from  it;  even  here — here,  where  the  thief,  the 
libertine,  tlie  murderer,  have  left  their  footprints  in  the  dust; 
liere^  on  tliis  s])ot^  where  the  shadows  of  death  surround  me,  and 
from  which  I  see  my  early  grave  in  an  unanointed  soil  opened  to 
receive  me — even  here,    the   hope  which  beckoned  me  to   the 
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perilous  sea  upoDwhidi  1  Uave  been  wrt^cked,  §tUl  consolea, 
snimates,  enraptures  me.  No,  I  do  not  doapair  of  my  poor  old 
country,  her  peace,  her  liberty,  lier  glory.  For  that  country  I 
can  do  no  more  than  bid  her  hope.  To  lift  this  island  up— to 
make  her  a  benefactor  to  humanity  instead  of  bein^  the  meanest 
b^gar  in  the  world — to  restore  to  her  lier  native  powers  and  her 
ancient  constitution,  this  has  been  my  amltttion,  and  this  ambi- 
tion has  been  my  crime.  Judged  by  the  law  of  England  I  know 
this  crime  entails  the  penalty  of  death;  but  the  history  of 
Ireland  explains  this  crime,  and  justifies  it.  With  these  senti- 
ments, my  Lord,  I  await  the  sentence  of  the  Court.  I  hope  to 
be  able  with  a  pure  heart  and  perfect  com}^«sure  to  appear  before 
a  higher  tribunal — a  triljuoal  where  a  Judge  of  infinite  goodneaa, 
as  well  as  of  justice,  will  preside,  and  where,  my  Lords,  many — 
many  of  the  judgments  of  this  court  will  be  reversed." 

The  sentence  on  the  prisoners  was  in  the  form 
reseryed  for  that  grave  class  of  criminals  who  call  iu 
qucstimi  the  justice  of  their  rulers,  Tliey  were  ordered 
til  he  dnnvii  im  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  to  be 
tlnTL'  li;iiii^L-(l  by  tlie  neck,  and  afterwards  the  head  to 
111'  struck  fniiii  the  body,  and  tlic  body  itself  to  be 
<Hvidt.'d  into  four  quarters,  to  be  disjwsed  of  as  Her 
JLijesfy  lui-lit  think  fit.* 

•  DiLriTij,'  llir  triHl;'  tlii'  polipt-  lUscovcrcd  a  plot  of  cprtain  jonng  men 
In  r.'-i.'ii,'  llii>  Stil.-  jiriMjiii-rs.  Amciiig  llie  jk-tsiius  arrested  im  ausiiieion 
of  iH'ini.''  ]inrtii"<  tn  it.  wuh  a  yoiiii};'  man  whose  case.  I  thiuk.  ill  antra  tea  in 
n  nlL^iiilii'iiTit  ivny  tli<'  iiiihri)ki>u  rtiu-ociisiuii  <if  Irish  troasun.  He  nas  bom 
ill  ri]ii"T,in,-.  hIhti.'  Iif  iiilicritfil  a  imxlprato  couitM^tenee,  but  he  took 
^lil,'hI  iiiitri-,1  in  Un' jiiiliiii'nl  wiitimcnts  whirh  prcTail  iu  that  lucalit;.  till 
ill-  li.'iii  na.-lii'il  hl-<  Hi\1i'i'iith  year.  Gondni'd  to  bed  by  an  aocident  at  that 
)>.'ri.><l.  ill'  1  Iliiii'i'iI  [n  ri'ail  thi'  uwniH  of  Tliiimos  Daris,  then  in  his  grav«, 
;iTiii  ilii)  IJL'litiil  II  firi'  which  h.irt  uevcr  b<va  eitiBpuishecl.  In  Trinity 
1 '.ilii'i^t',  Diililii!.  nliiTi-  hi'  riimjiji'li'd  hiu  odncation,  hu  bti-auie  familiar  in 
1 -t7  ivilli  tlk' piiiilii- :ii'liini  of  ihf  Vcilni;  IrclauiliTS ;  and  licfori' he  had 
Hin.iiii'il  til  l.'iTiil  iii«iih."Kii¥iw  involved  iu  this  attempt  tocarry  off  O'Brien 
Hiiil  his  I'liJiniHiiiiiiis.  TliiH  oraH  Joiin  O'Liiiry.  SiiUiin  yearn  Uli*r  ho 
M'Ji-  fi  ri>n-;[iii-ii'iu«  |>uiilie  man  as  fditur  of  the  IrUh  People,  the  orffan  of 
l)ji'  I.K.B.,  better  kiiunu  as  Fi-uians,  and  was  conrictedaad  Bcntenc«d  to 
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The  Newgate  prisoners  who  had  meditated  escap- 
ing to  join  O'Brien  bethought  themselves,  now  that 
his  experiment  had  totally  failed,  that  the  rope-ladder 
might  still  be  useful.  Why  should  they  not  use  it  to 
escape  to  America?  O'Doherty  was  barely  twenty, 
Williams  six-and-twenty,  and  I  was  little  over  thirty. 
We  felt  the  pulse  of  action  beating  too  strong  within  us 
to  subside  willingly  into  perpetual  bondage.  Half  of 
the  Irish  race  lay  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  there,  if  not 
at  home,  we  might  serve  our  people  and  help  to  give 
them  coherence  and  force.  An  escape  from  enemies  to 
whom  we  had  given  no  parole  was  a  feat  to  be  proud  of. 
From  the  flight  of  Red  Hugh  from  Birmingham  Tower 
to  the  evasion  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  Ireland  never  heard 
of  a  State  prisoner  breaking  bonds  without  a  thrill  of 
joy.  O'Doherty  entered  into  the  project  heartily,  but 
Williams  excused  himself  on  grounds  which  we  admitted 
were  adequate.  Arrangements  were  speedily  made  with 
Confederates  outside  ;  a  small  vessel  was  hired  ;  and  a 
night  chosen  for  the  attempt.  We  hoped  to  escape  at 
midnight  from  a  deserted  court  of  the  prison.  It  was 
from  armed  gaolers,  through  armed  sentinels,  and  over 
high  walls  which  the  eye  grows  dizzy  to  look  upon,  that 
the  attempt  was  to  be  made.  About  the  noon  of  the 
day   fixed    upon,    0*Doherty  came    into  my  room   to 

a  long  transportation  as  one  of  the  ExecntiTe  in  control  of  that  organisa- 
tion ;  the  others  heing  Charles  Kickham,  of  whom  the  reader  haa  heard 
on  the  Streets  of  Mnlhnahone ;  Thomas  Clarke  Lnbj,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Blanchardstown  adventure ;  and  their  chief,  James  Steyens,  who  was 
O'Brien's  aide-de-eamp  at  Ballingarry.  Mr.  O'Leary  has  resided  in  Pmts 
in  latter  years,  and  soniotimes  writes  letters  to  the  Irish  newspapers  on 
public  affairs,  distinguished  by  a  good  sense,  a  sobriety  ci  tone,  and  a 
fairness  to  opponents,  which  are  not  too  common  in  political  criticism. 
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announce  the  desperate  news  that  a  policeman  liad  on 
that  morning  for  the  fii-st  time  been  placed  on  a  platform 
overlooking  the  deserted  court.  It  was  a  dreadful  con- 
tretemps, and  seemed  to  bar  our  way  effectually.  I 
went  out,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  in  such  a  case,  to  look  at 
this  unexpected  enemy.  I  took  my  ordinary  esercise, 
walking  up  and  down  a  gallery  communicating  with 
the  platform  on  which  he  was  placed.  At  length  he 
addressed  me  j  he  told  me  his  name  was  Peter  Hutchin- 
son, that  he  was  brother  to  a  Confederate  with  whose 
career  I  was  familiar,  and  reminded  me  that  he  himself 
had  written  some  triHes  in  the  Nation,  and  had  con- 
sulted me  repeatedly  on  his  education  and  prospects. 
In  answer  to  a  remark  on  our  strange  juxtaposition,  he 
used  the  expressive  phrase  "  tliat  T  would  not  long  be  a 
prisoner  if  it  depended  on  him."  Here  seemed  a  man 
madi'  for  our  purpose.  In  fact  I  might  conclude  that 
tliere  was  a  passionate  sympathiser  under  the  green  uni- 
I'orm  of  a  constable.  I  retired  and  sent  O'Doherty,  who 
would  attract  less  notice,  to  complete  the  understanding. 
Hutohin.Min  agreed  to  fly  with  us  next  night,  and  we 
iiiiiUrtook  tliat  tlie  change  should  not  damage  his  posi- 
tion, but  better  it.  More  money  was  provided,  our 
;illifs  outside  were  warned  of  the  change  of  time,  and  all 
other  necessary  arrangements  completed.*     Next  mom- 

■  .Mi.ri'  rliiiii  lliirly  yi'iirs  IbIit  onn  of  tbo  mpn  engagixl  io  the  sttemyt 
'  "lioiii  1  liBii  Mi'vcT  ]"'rwmnll)'  etvn)  applied  to  me  b)  do  bim  a  certain 
f.iMMtr.  w)iLi-li  u'u.-.  Ill)  tiii>r<' tliati  liLH  rij^hi  if  ho  were  wh&t  lio  rojireseDU'il 
liini—'lf  (•>  lif.  ■■  How  psTi  I  iili'utify  you,"  I  said,  "  aflor  so  muij  yean" 
in  Hlijili  I  liiivc  ni'v.T  lu-anl  your  naniBP"  "I  dou'l  kuow  how,"  he 
r-'jilii'il,  ■'  l>u(  win'  (■noiivli  I  whs  Ihcrp,  and  the  part  I  had  tu  play  waa  in 
tin  «:>}■  pnUUlilf  tu  me.  It  waa  I  that  whistled  Ood  aave  the  Qaeen  (the 
I'   V 
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ing  as  I  was  burning  some  papers,  O'Doherty  rushed  into 
my  room  and  told  me  that  the  Governor  and  Deputy- 
Governor  with  an  ofl&cial  from  the  Castle  were  in  earnest 
conversation  wdth  Hutchinson  in  the  Hatch,  and  that 
he  was  certain  the  policeman  had  betrayed  us.  The 
rope-ladder  was  in  a  cloak-bag  in  my  room,  and  he 
proposed  to  carry  it  out  and  drop  it  into  the  jakes.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  coast  was  clear, 
and  he  went  out  for  this  purpose.  He  delayed  longer 
than  I  expected,  and  when  I  opened  my  door  to  go  in 
search  of  him,  1  found  a  sentinel  at  the  threshold,  who 
liad  been  ordered  to  keep  me  a  close  prisoner.  The 
three  officials,  accompanied  by  a  guard,  visited  my  room 
soon  after,  and  the  gentle  old  Governor  offered  courteous 
apologies  for  their  intrusion,  which  he  said  was  made 
under  orders  from  the  Castle ;  while  Mr.  Bourne,  the 
Deputy-Governor,  ransacked  my  wardrobe,  searched 
under  the  bed,  poked  the  chimney  with  his  walking- 
stick,  without  finding  anything  suspicious.  After  a 
search  of  ten  minutes  the  Governor  was  about  ordering 
his  party  to  withdraw,  when  Bourne  asked  whether 
there  was  anything  in  a  little  cloak-bag,  which  lay  on  a 
table.  ''Yes,"  I  said,  unlocking  it,  "there  is  something 
in  it.  You  have  not  told  me  what  you  are  in  search  of, 
but  perhaps  this  is  what  you  want  ?  "  There  lay  the 
rope-ladder.  It  was  forty  feet  long,  and  accompanied  by 
a  coil  of  rope  of  the  same  length.  Mr.  Bourne  grinned 
with    malicious  joy,  while    the    kindly  old    Governor 

sipfunl  agreed  upon),  and  be  the  same  a  token  it  was  near  choking  me.**  I 
needed  no  furtlior  endence  that  my  correspondent  was  the    man   hfl 

represented  himself  to  be. 
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uttered :  "  I  am  very  sorry,    I  am  very  sorry."     As 

on  as    the  Castlo    was    informed   of    the    discovery. 

P'Doherty  and  I,  with  Williams,  who  had  no  share  in  the 

isiness  beyond  being  in  our  confidence,  were  removed 

Om  our  ordinary  qoarters  and  locked  up  together  in  a 

»U,  the  same,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  prison, 

in  whicli  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  died  lialf  a  centurj- 

before.* 

But  it  did  not  fare  well  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
When  the  facts  of  the  case  were  published  in  the 
Preeman's  Journal,  a  number  of  his  schoolfellows  and 
comrades  in  Enniscortby  declared  that  this  loyal  official 
Lad  quite  recently  been  drilling  them  in  military  exer- 
cises, and  stimulating  them  to  prepare  for  insurrectioa. 
The  Government  were  driven  by  public  opinion  to  order 
an  investigation.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  after 
Hutchinson  had  become  a  constable,  he  was  still  member 
of  a  Confederate  Club,  taking  an  active  part  in  its 
management,  and  remarkable  for  the  violence  of  his 
sentiments.  He  had  repeatedly  drilled  the  members, 
assured  some  of  them  that  the  police  in  Dublin  were 
prepared  to  join  the  people,  and  gave  them  advice  on 
the  best  mode  of  seizing  the  police-barrack  and  barri- 
cading   tlie    town.      After    these    disclosures,    it   was 

*  Tlicn'  nils  no  iilaco  of  recrcBtion  connected  with  lliis  side  of  the 
prisna  t'xc't'pt  n  vanl  occupied  by  petty  miwlcmeuisnla.  pickpockcte,  and 
till-  lik,'.  ;in.l  iut>'.  tliiK  ynnl  I  wuh  admitU-U  fur  eiercise  daily  after  dinner. 
]tlj  fclluw-iiriauDcra  t-x)iil)i1i.-<1  a  fiuo  trait  of  natnral  politvneas  or  Dational 
f.-iliiif.' — fnr  I  do  w-'K  kimw  in  wliich  si-ntiment  it  onginatcd—  by  irluch  I 
waa  tiini-ln.ll  at  tlie  (iinc.  sud  have  nevt-r  forgotten.  Whcncvi-r  I  arrived 
tlicy  huddliii  into  one  corner  and  left  me  the  greater  part  of  llic  yard  for 
aiidiHturlii.it  exi'rci^e  during  my  brief  stay.  A  tuach  of  nature  luakra  the 
whole  world  kin.  and  it  oceiiis  to  mu  a  clab  or  a  drawing-room  conld 
scarcily  liave  unrpaescd  tlii»  courlesy. 
U  U   'I 
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necessary  to  dismiss  him  ;  but  Colonel  Browne,  it  i> 
to  be  hoped,  was  not  ungrateful  to  so  ser\4ceable  a 
partisan. 

It  remains  to  be  told  why  Williams  refused  to  fly 
along  with  us.  He  was  ready  to  do  so  a  little  earlier, 
when  we  hoped  to  join  O'Brien;  but  he  positively 
refused,  when  there  was  good  hope  of  liberty  and  a  free 
career.  It  is  a  story  singularly  illustrative  of  the  method 
in  which  justice  was  administered  in  Ireland  in  thos#» 
days,  and,  as  it  has  not  been  disclosed  before,  may  l>* 
worth  digestion  by  statesmen  who  have  to  do  with  the 
government  of  that  country.  Williams's  father  wa** 
Count  Dalton,  whose  name  he  bore  along  with  hi^* 
mother's — Richard  Dalton  Williams.  His  father  visited 
him  in  prison,  and  found  him  so  persuaded  that 
transportation  awaited  him,  that  he  had  already  divided 
his  books  and  personal  possessions  among  his  closest 
friends.  Count  Dalton,  who  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
bade  him  remember  how  many  unexpected  chances  there 
are  in  life,  and  so  forth ;  but  seeing  he  made  no  impres- 
sion, he  at  last  whispered  :  "  The  chances  a^e  ten  to  one 
you  won't  be  convicted — nay,  a  hundred  to  one. 
Kemmis  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  tells  me  you 
were  seldom  at  the  office  of  the  Tribune,  and  that  the 
only  evidence  against  you  is  the  MS.  of  one  of  the 
articles  in  your  handwriting.  But  this  shan't  harm 
you ;  he  will  pin  the  paper  between  two  others,  so  that 
no  witness  will  be  able  to  see  it.  Kemmis  is  determined 
you  rliall  escape,  and  you  may  be  assured  it  will  happen 
as  he  wishes."      Williams  thought  so  too,  and  believed 
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lat  Mr.  Kemmis's  sympathy  was  a  better  reliance  than 
\t  rope-ladder. 

The  next  commission  io  Dublin  opened  on  the  23rd 
rtober.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  gloomy 
)spect  than  lay  before  the  journalists  still  to  be  tried. 

I  leaders  of  the  movement  were  awaiting  execution. 
The  second  law-officer  of  the  Crown,  speaking  in  :i  placp 
where  the  slightest  word  would  be  echoed  throughout 
the  Empire,  had  accused  me  of  having  tempted  the  chief 
prisoner  to  his  destruction,  and  it  wa-s  but  ten  days' 
since  the  rope-ladder  had  been  discovered,  I  had  not 
summoned  a  witness  or  prepared  a  particle  of  evidence  for 
my  defence,  and  nothing  seemed  surer  than  my  prompt 
conviction.  But  once  again  I  escaped  through  the 
inhuman  eagerness  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  convict  me.* 
In  the  ordinary  cinirse  of  law  a  verdict  was  safe  enough, 
but  he  cliargcd  liis  blunderbuss  to  the  muzzle  and  it 


t)ii^  was  iiiii|[>ulil4<dly  thti  opinion  of  the  public  aud  Ihu  pifHS 
A  Mii;;]!' imrin,'ni|)li  fniui  tlio  '■  Lptteru  of  an  Irish  Printt" 
liiiiizii'>.4  mill  vif.'(>iir.  whst  was  nud  &t  the  time  in  a  hiindri^ 
1  Wliivr  th;il  ihi-  {«)vi'riiment  would  look  with  compurntivc 
.1.  Ill,'  m-<)iiitt.'ii  c.f  all  Ihp  other  nrisniiprs  fonvi.-t.-d  since 
iiiHIiihrliiliiiN,  or  ixmut  tlipin  s  full  pardou.  if  thia  were 
|.r.MH(  Mr.  Duffy's  fsoajM'.  1  bclii've,  that  in  an  exchange 
1}i<  V  ivoiiM  t.-laill)'  have  pvon  up  all  fot  him.     I  haro  le«mcd 

i"ti:iKK'  ti'-ii ly.  fn>iii  the  tc^timuny  of  a  ehise  intimaU-  of 

Iriii!  ami  (^l^t^  Cnsllc-hHrk,  that  sueh  were  the  gentimenta 
I  Li-i  Aii^ni^t.  'The  uiHrktd  ferocity,  the  downright  limtality, 
ii'  SiilifJiipr-CrTiiTiil  wi'iit  ont  of  his  way  to  assail  Mr.  Duffy 

I  (  fliri.n-,  trial  ill  Clnnmel,  is  no  iiftht  uvideuoe  of  this.     If, 

I oiivii'ril  iifti-r  H  fair  trial,  I  will  r^if^n  him  withont  a 

iL'li  not  niilii'iit  n  Ki);h.     If  he  be  convictod  by  a  packed  jury, 

rlialii f  Wilier  iiii(|iiit_v  \>i;  filled  to  fuaniide  over,  and  the 

iTv  jii-t  iii»n"«  jiLsl  iuilipiation ;  then  will  there  rage  from 
'  a  r< ')»'!!  tun — unt  of  iliat  kind  which  armed  men  can  oitiuguish, 

II  of  •'iiTv  true  Catholic  heart  in  the  land." 
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burst.  Up  to  tlie  night  before  the  opening  of  the  Com- 
mission, my  solicitor  could  not  ascertain  where,  or  for 
what  offence,  I  was  to  be  tried.  On  the  morning  it 
opened,  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen  visited  me  in  prison,  and 
asked  me  if  I  desired  to  postpone  my  trial.  "  Certainly 
I  do,"  I  replied ;  "  whatever  chance  I  have  depends  upon 
delay."  "  Well,"  he  rejoined,  "  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  try  you  to-day.  To  get  a  surer  jury  they 
have  transferred  you  from  the  city  to  the  county  of 
Dublin,  and  they  have  omitted  to  give  you  the  notiw 
necessary  in  changing  the  venue."  All  the  other 
prisoners  tried  in  Dublin  had  been  tried  in  the  city,  but 
Lord  Clarendon  had  determined  that  my  "equals  and 
neighbours  indifferently  chosen  "  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Orange  squirearchy,  the  debris  of  the  old  Corporation, 
and  retired  officials,  in  pleasant  country  quarters  from 
Finglas  to  Griasthule.  When  w^e  came  into  court,  Mr. 
Butt  inquired  of  the  judges  in  whose  custody  Mr.  Duffy 
was  at  present.  **  In  th§  custody  of  the  Sheriff,  I  pre- 
sume,'' replied  Mr.  Justice  Torrens,  smiling.  "  Of  which 
sheriff,  my  lord  ?  "  After  inspecting  the  calendar  before 
him,  the  judge  announced  that  I  was  in  the  custody  of 
the  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin.  The  objection  was 
tlion  taken,  and  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
being  handed  up  to  the  Bench,  the  judges  declared  that 
I  was  entitled  to  ten  days'  notice.  The  Attorney- 
General,  who  was  black  with  rage,  thought  of  a  device 
that  might  set  all  right.  "  I  will  humbly  move,  your 
Lordships,"  he  said,  "  to  have  the  Commission  adjourned 
for  a  fortnight,  and  I  will  give  the  prisoner  the  notice 
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qiiired."     "I  am  afraid,"  said  the  judge,  "that  will 

|<not  avoid  the  embarrassraent,  for  the  notice  must  be 

I  given    ten  days    before    the    opening   of  the   Commis- 

'  sion."     Thus  a  second  time  my  trial   was  postponed, 

solely  by  the  sharp  and  unaccustomed  practice  which 

was  understood  to  be  dictated  by  Lord  Clarendon. 

Before  the  next  Commission  met,  in  December,  I 
obtained  the  county  panel  of  2,600  names,  had  it  care- 
fully analysed,  and  began  to  have  some  approximate 
idea  of  its  elements.  But  it  was  labour  lost.  On  the 
1st  of  December  notice  was  served  upon  me  that  I  was 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  place  from  whence  I  came, 
and  tried  in  the  city. 

The  intense  bitterness  of  the  Government  naturally 
begot  a  counter- feeling,  and  two  circumstances  hap- 
pened, springing  out  of  this  sentiment,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  record.  The  remnant  of  the  Dublin  Clubs 
sent  a  depubitiun  to  my  family  offering  to  rescue  me 
bffore  tlic  Commissicm  opened.  But  I  countermanded 
the  ])rLiject  |>eremptoriiy.  I  would  not  purchase  my 
individual  safety  by  one  human  life.* 

Tlio  second  incident  was  more  touching.  Ten  of  my 
fellow-prisoners,  leaders  of  Clubs,  members  of  Council, 
or  Ainericaii  iigents,  came  to  my  cell  on  a  certain  night 
in  Di'C'mbir,  assured  nie  that  the  turnkeys  were  drink- 
ing with  the  sentinels,  and  offered  to  seize  on  the  guard 
and  open  the  door.  It  was  a  project  to  be  executed  then 
and  there ;  but  as  it  meant  certain  ruin,  either  in  the 

•  Tin-  (ii'|iiit:i(inti  ri.iisistcii  nf  Lewis  Mimro,  of  Mcrrion  Row,  and 
Nii'li'iiiiH  Itoc'lit'unl,  itIiu  uftorworJa  ber?ed  ia  the  Americau  anuj. 
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struggle  or  afterwards,  to  half  the  persons  engaged,  and 
the  advantage  was  to  be  mine  alone,  it  was  not  a  project 
compatible  with  conscience  or  honour. 

By  this  time  my  health  had  been  seriously  shaken, 
and  Dr.  Graves,  who  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his 
profession,  advised  that  it  was  essential  I  should  be 
removed  to  a  healthier  prison.  He  communicated  his 
opinion  to  the  Executive,  and  his  advice  could  have 
been  acted  upon  with  as  little  inconvenience  to  any  one  as 
when  a  traveller  changes  his  carriage  in  a  railway  train. 
Newgate  is  but  a  name  to  the  ordinary  reader;  a 
few  have  seen  its  solid  walls  and  grated  door,  and 
thought,  perhaps,  that  within  was  a  clean,  wholesome, 
and  silent  solitude.  But  it  is  incredible  what  filth,  foul 
air,  darkness,  and  horror  were  shut  up  within  these 
walls.  There  are  cells  from  which  light  was  as  effec- 
tually excluded  as  from  the  grave.  In  one  di\4sion 
dungeons  were  packed  as  close  as  the  cells  in  a  beehive. 
It  was  built  on  the  burying-ground  of  an  ancient 
monastery,  and  reeked  with  odours  of  unknown  origin. 
State  prisoners  got  the  best  accommodation  the  place 
afforded,  yet  my  friends  reported  that  the  wall  of  their 
bedchamber  was  honeycombed  with  the  nests  of  spiders 
and  cockroaches,  which  fell  upon  them  in  bed,  and  into 
th(^  basins  in  which  they  were  washing,  and  the  glasses 
from  which  they  were  drinking.  My  room,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  officers,  had  its  outlet  into  a  damp,  narrow, 
funereal  court,  into  which  the  sun  rarely  shone, 
and  where  a  nameless  nuisance  poisoned  the  air  of 
heaven.     In  a  prefatory  note  to  *'Guy  Mannering"  it 
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appears  that  one  oE  the  devices  employed  by  his  wicked 
kinsman  to  kill  James  Anuesley  (the  Bertram  of  the 
novel)  was  an  attempt  to  remove  him  from  a  healthy 
prison  to  Newgate  in  Dublin.  A  hundred  years  of 
foul  air  and  rotting  plaster  alive  with  vermin  had  not 
improved  the  atmosphere ;  but  in  this  den  the  gracious 
Earl  of  Clarendon  directed  that  I  should  be  retained.* 

The  third  Commission  opened  on  the  1 5th  of 
December,  when  I  liad  already  been  five  months  in 
prison.  A  new  bill  of  indictment,  the  third,  was  sent  up 
to  the  grand  jury  with  a  new  count,  charging  me  with 
inciting  Smith  O'Brien  to  make  war  on  the  Queen.  In 
the  forty  volnmes  of  State  trials  there  is  not  a  case,  till 
mine,  in  which  three  indictments  were  framed  against 
the  same  man  for  the  same  offence.  Tlie  indictment 
on  ttiis  occasion  was  one  of  the  longest  ever  seen  in 
Ireland ;  it  ran  to  over  a  hundred  feet  of  closely 
printed  parctmient,  and  contained  more  matter  than 
an  ordinary  octavo  volume.  The  judges  were  Mr. 
Justice  Perrin  and  Mr.  Baron  llichards.  Mr.  Perrin 
was  a  sour,  dyspeptic  official,  whose  afternoon  joviality 
sometimes  lelt  a  sullen  rage  in  the  morning.  Among 
the  i>rosccuting  counsel  were  his  son  and  his  son's 
fatiier-in-hiw — a  circumstance  which  ought  to  have 
increased  the  reserve  wliich  a  judge  is  bound  to 
exercise— hut  this  Judge  opened  tlie  business  by  an 
onler  forbidding  the  publication  of  the  evidence  in 
the  newspapers  till  the  trial  was  over.  Nothing  can  be 
more    unfair   or    unreasonable    than   a    practice   which 

*  It  liuH  niiii't'  l>i.-i-ii  |iulli'd  iluiTii  liy  unler  of  the  Curporatiuu  of  Dabliii. 
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deprives  the  prisoner  of  the  assistance  of  the  : -V. 
scrutinising  the  character  and  testimony  of  w.-j- 
Next  morning  the  Freeman's  Journal  appear^:  "^^ 
column  entirely  hlank,  except  a  couple  of  lin-^  r 
head :    "  The  Queen  a.  'Charles    Gavan    Ihiay — I . 
Perrin  has  prohibited  the  publication  of  th^ 
The  public  indignation  was  intense.     The  Pr 
parties  shared  it;  but  when  the  question  wa-s  rir.r^- 
Court,  the  judge  insisted  that  the  prisonc^r  >uf:-r- 
injury.  He  would  have  persisted  to  the  end.  l-u:  :- 
was  frightened  by  a  leonine  roar  from  the  Ti;.-*. 
leading  journal  reproved  him  in  language  wh:  ':.. 
slated  into  ordinary  speech,  meant:   *'  You  [•:•':.. 
legal  blockliead,  you  have  given  the  sympathy  • : 
kingdoms  to  a  prisoner  who  hadn't  a  chance  ii  ;•  : 
let  thintrs  take  their  ordinary'  course." 

In  the  new  indictment  my  zealous  counsri  ■:• : 
serious  Haws.  They  demurred ;  and  after  a  {•  r: 
spent  in  debates  and  adjournments,  the  C\'un  wx- 
pelled  to  admit  that  four  of  the  six  counts  wri\  S 
law.  The  moment  the  decision  was  pn;»noun«>%i 
counsel  declared  that  I  was  ready  for  trial.  Th-v 
eai^er  to  have  me  tried  on  the  broken  indictniin:.  i 
would  shut  out  damaging  evidence.  But  the  At:. 
<}eneral  insisted  that  no  trial  was  necessary.  Ir 
(Iniieanour,  if  a  prisoner  demurs  he  admits  the  •■: 
hut  contends  tliat  it  has  not  l>een  charged  aco«n::: 
law.  ir  he  succeeds  in  his  legal  argument,  thi-  i: 
nicnt  fails:  if  he  does  not  >;ueeoed,  he  is  sentenc»v 
lie  had  heen  convicted  by  a  jury.    Hut  in  trials  for 
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Treason  a  man  may  demur  and  afterwards  plead,  as  the 
case  involves  results  too  serious  to  be  risked  on  the 
whim  of  a  judge.  Treason-felony,  my  counsel  insisted, 
followed  the  same  rule,  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Attorney-General  insisted  that  it  did  not,  and  that  I 
must  forthwith  be  sentenced  to  transportation  without 
trial,  and  on  an  indictment  three-fourths  of  which  had 
been  declared  bad  in  law.  The  spectators  asked,  in 
amazement.  Was  a  man  to  be  transported  because  in 
the  opinion  of  tlie  Court  his  counsel  had  made  a  mistake 
in  pleading  ?  Baron  Richards  discovered  a  case  in  which 
a  demurrer  in  felony  was  over-ruled,  and  the  prisoner 
allowed  to  plead  ;  and  this  course  was  taken.  IJut  after 
the  plea,  the  judges  desired  to  adjourn  the  Commission,  ae 
they  had  engagements  elsewhere.  My  counsel  objected 
in  vain.  I  personally  demanded  to  be  tried  forthwith, 
as  I  had  already  been  detained  sis  months  in  prison  ; 
but  Mr.  Perrin  growled  a  savage  negative,  and  the  Court 
aiijourned  for  the  Christmas  liolidays.* 

The  jurj'-packing  practised  in  all  the  State  trials 
deeply  outraged  the  Catholic  clergy.  "  I  have  no 
n^verence,"  one  of  the  ablest  of  them  wrote,  "for  a 
jiaoked  jury ;  and  as  I  servo  the  God  of  Justice  and 
Truth,  and  believe  His  Gospel,  I  hate,  and  loathe, 
and  denounce  it.  I  will  submit  to  the  Union,  I  will 
submit  to  famine,  I  will  submit  to  universal  beggary, 
but  to  Protestant  ascendancy  I  will  never  submit.  I 
will  never  bear  in  patience  that  a  handful  of  Protestants 


Hlii-i  Iciimod  jiii]j;i?  a.-jsouti;d  to  a  proposal,  the  jmaur  bar  w 
U>  fny  llial  "  Pfrriu  (jruutuil  tho  tuotioa." 
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shall  alone  be  thought  fit  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  me, 
and  that  I  shall  have  to  regard  their  verdict  as  a 
sentence  of  just  law." 

This  sentiment  spread  far  and  wide.  Dr.  Spratt,  a 
Dublin  friar,  who  next  to  Father  Mathew  was  the 
leader  of  teetotalism,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
committee  to  elicit  and  organise  it.  On  the  eve  of  the 
fourth  Commission,  a  memorial  was  signed  by  upwards 
of  four  hundred  Catholic  priests  and  forty  prelates, 
(leans,  archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
and  the  cliief  corporations  in  Ireland,  a  host  of  CathoUc 
and  Protestant  gentlemen,  and  by  upwards  of  seventy 
thousand  of  the  people,  against  the  practice  of  packing 
exclusive  and  partisan  juries.  Lord  Cloncurry,  in 
signing  it,  declared  that  to  petition  against  such  a 
{)ractice  was  like  having  to  memorialise  a  Government 
not  to  commit  highway  robbery. 

In  the  silence  of  Newgate  I  turned  my  whole  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  To  arrest  jury-packing,  the  first 
condition  was  a  rigorous  and  specific  exposure.  But 
the  journals  which  fought  the  Government  without 
fear  of  consequences  were  suppressed;  those  which 
remained  were  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Executive  by 
tlie  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  a  decisive 
exposure  was  not  to  be  expected.  After  much  reflection 
I  adopted  a  plan  which  answered  its  purpose  effectually, 
r  served  a  notice  on  the  SheriiF,  reminding  him  that  I 
was  entitled  to  a  fair  trial,  but  that  if  the  system  pursued 
in  the  other  State  trials  were  maintained,  a  fair  trial 
was  impossible.     I   described   the    methods   by  which 
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jostice  had  been  denied  to  the  other  prisoners  by 
\packing  exclusive  paaels.  recited  the  oath  by  which  he 
had  undertaken  not  to  "  do  wrong  to  any  man  for  any 
favoar  or  from  hatred,''  and  I  called  upon  him  to  array 
a  panel  in  just  accordance  with  the  juror's  book,  and 
warned  him  that  I  was  prepared  to  prove  these  facts, 
and  would  use  the  notice  to  fix  him  with  the  know- 
ledge of  them.  To  the  Attorney-General,  who  was  the 
real  author  of  the  wrong,  I  addressed  another  notice  in 
his  character  of  Public  Prosecutor,  and  spared  no  pain» 
to  paint  the  injustice  of  which  he  had  been  the  x^ent. 
There  were  not  more  than  a  few  dozen  Englishmen  in 
Dublin  competent  to  serve  on  juries,  yet  in  each  of  thi- 
State  trials  there  had  been  one  Englishman  on  the  jury; 
there  were  close  upon  ttireo  thousand  Catholics  com- 
petent to  serve,  and  there  was  not  one  Catholic  permitted 
to  enter  the*  jury-box.  As  these  passed  for  legal  notices, 
the  ninvsi);ipers  copied  them  extensively.* 

•  Initciii  iif  a  pr'-rU  i>f  thi'so  ttoenments,  I  will  present  tho  reader 
wilb  «oiiin  t'viiii'iice  of  the  etEcrts  tlify  produeed  on  aij  fellow-prisoners. 
Fiiilmi  t.nliir  wriiti-  iiic  : — "■  1  hsvc  n-m  yonr  noticea  to  the  SherifF  and 
A.  (i.  Tlii'v  ou^lit  anil  must.  I  think,  produce  a  greater  impression  than 
all  previouMly  written  im  the  hubjeet.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  enanre  that 
I»nl  John  Uuit.-11'll  nlioutd  get  a  copy  ?  "  Martin,  who  was  theo  a  convict 
in  Rielimuni)  I'cuilenliarv  Rnaitin^  Iran s]>ortal ion,  wrote  me: — "I  wati 
and  Hill  pniiul  i>f  jour  N<itiees.  I  ft'el  that  the  plan  of  dofenee  adapted  or 
Iieriiiilted  liy  thi'  rent  of  iw  waa  not  only  wanting  in  provision  for  reaisting 
tile  main  liody  of  the  enemy's  force — liis  jury  paekera — but  also  wanting 
in  itiorit  ilifniitv,  and  aiij^'slire  of  moral  iujary  to  onr  eause.  So  long  aa 
llii-  eiii'iiiy  in  fre>-  to  jiaek.  all  preleiico  of  resistance  is  of  eoarse  quite 
ii".ele!4«.  And  to  ienve  .mr  eases  in  the  hands  of  mere  technical  lawyers, 
nhii  will  exert  tlieiiiiU'IveH  only  or  mainly  to  peranade  tho  jurors  that  the 
fHrts  in  the  inilielitieiits  aKaiiiat  iih  are  notleKallv  proTen.  or  oven  that  such 
fiets,  it  let;;illj-  proven,  do  not  Vw  ineonte.stahly  within  the  teehnieal  coro- 
|I^ellelI^i<ltI  of  the  Aet  of  Parliament  (and  may  the  curse  of  God  light  and 
ri'st  upon  tlieir  Aets  of  Parliament  ngainst  Ireland !  Amen  and  Amen  I  ) 
wlio  adopt  merely  a  lepal  d  efr  nee.  re  mo  uat  rating  with  political  enemies- 
lliat  there  is  some  uegleet  of  form  in  the  process  against  ns,  some  technical 
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But  it  was  essential  to  bring  home  the  wrong  to 
men  who,  it  might  he  hoped,  could  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  it. 

Two  volumes  of  Macaulay's  "History  of  England" 
had  just  appeared,  and  I  read  them  in  prison.  He 
painted  in  sombre  tints  the  criminal  courts  under  the 
Stuarts,  where  juries  were  shamefully  packed  with 
partisans  of  the  king,  and  the  prisoner  brow-beaten  by 
an  insolent  judge.     I  wTote  him  an  ironical  note  dated 

defect,  which  forhids  them  to  couvict  us  in  due  course  of  biw,  and  en- 
couraging v\\r  political  friends  with  suggestions  of  the  same  formal  and 
technical  defects,  tlie  same  happy  accidental  slips  of  our  i)orsocators,  which 
jH^rmit  tlieni  to  acquit  us,  also  in  due  course  of  law — to  omit  and  avoid  the 
moral,  constitutional,  and  political  vindication  of  our  acts — of  the  very  acts 
charged  in  the  indictment — to  offer  such  defence  and  omit  such  vindica- 
tion, while  it  cannot  avail  us  before  a  pticked  jury  and  a  hostile  conn,  dues 
surely  tend  to  place  us  in  the  attitude  of  denying  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 
or  at  least  of  submitting  to  a  charge  of  distrust  in  the  claims  of  that  faith 
up(m  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Now  vou  may  recollect 
to  my  shame  that  I  have  all  along  been  maundering  in  t)iis  sort  of  strain 
— talking  mighty  big  about  real  constitution  and  real  law — and  yet  I  was 
too  lazy  and  too  cowardly  to  act  in  accordance  with  my  own  principles 
when  I  was  to  be  put  up(m  the  country.  But  you,  whom  I  used  to  scold 
for  not  fully  agreeing  in  my  doctrines  about  *  law  *  and  *  constitution.' 
are  taking  the  manlier,  more  citizen-like,  and,  may  Heaven  grant!  the 
m(>re  effectual,  course  of  proceeding.  .  .  .  And  though,  you  know, 
Duffy,  that  1  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ  from  vou  upon  manv  points  of 
policy,  and  upon  at  least  one  serious  matter  of  personal  feeunff,  I  am 
proud  to  acknowledge  in  you,  aft<*r  glorious  Davis,  the  father  of  tne  Irish 
national  i)arty  and  the  chief  writer  of  the  imrty.  But  for  the  yation, 
which  your  generous  boldness  and  your  fixedness  of  purpose  and  your  able 
pen  have  maintained  for  the  la.st  six  years  as  the  standard  and  rallyinff 
)oint  of  ])atriotism,  every  one  of  us  Confederates — even  Mit4'hel — would 
lave  remained  in  dull,  hopeless  obscurity.  We  would  doubtless  have 
grumbled  at  our  firesides,  and  bemoaned  our  fate  in  Ix^ing  bom  Irish  slaves. 
or  probably  some  of  us  would  have  gone  into  exile,  rather  than 
remain  sul)jects  of  the  foreign  tyTant ;  but  there  would  not  have  been  an 
Irish  Nati(aial  party;  we  would  not  have  caught  the  inspiration  of  hope; 
we  wou]<l  not  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  looking  forward  to  the 
j)ros2»ect  of  our  country's  freedom,  and  the  happiness  of  working  for  the 
liberation  of  our  country.  And  slight,  or  even  valueless,  as  my  own 
endeavours  to  work  have  been,  I  assure  you,  and  you  will  readily  Relieve, 
that  1  eount  imprisonment  for  ten  years  a  very  cheap  pnrcliase  for  the 
enjoyment  I  liave  had  in  those  attemi)ts  to  work.  And  this  eujovment  I 
owe  in  great  measure  to  you."— Richmond  Prison,  December  ISth",  1848. 


} 
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I  from  Newgate,  inviting  him  to  extend  hia  historical 
L  enquiries  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  enclosing, 
I  as  a  treasure-trove,  the  panel  in  my  own  case.  I  sug- 
gested doubts  whether  the  Stuarts  had  not  fallen  short 
of  the  skill  which  prepared  for  an  Irish  Nationalist, 
under  a  Liberal  Government,  with  a  philosophical  his- 
torian in  its  Cabinet,  a  panel  like  mine. 

Among  the  array  of  my  peers  and  neighbours 
indifferently  chosen,  he  would  find  the  jeweller  of  tho 
Lord-Lieutenant,  the  hairdresser  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
his  Excellency's  shoemiiter,  the  chandler  to  the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  bootmaker  to  thw  Commander  of  the 
forces,  the  engineer  to  the  Drainage  Commissioners,  the 
cutler,  grocer,  and  purveyor  to  the  Castle,  the  saddler 
and  seedsman  of  a  former  Lord-Lieutenant,  three 
Government  contractors,  a  compositor  in  the  College 
Printing  Office,  two  vicars  choral  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  the  auctioneer  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  the  Consul  of  King  Ernest  of 
Hanover.  This  model  panel,  which  contained  but 
twenty  Catholics,  who  by  their  position  on  it  were 
likely  to  be  called  upon  before  a  jury  was  sworn,  con- 
t;iint'd  nevertheless  eleven  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen 
and  one  Frenchman ;  and,  though  there  were  4,000 
qualilied  persons  from  whom  to  select,  it  contained 
thirty  jurors  cither  challenged  by  the  prisoner,  or  set 
aside  by  the  Crown,  on  former  trials. 

To  Uichard  Slieil  I  wrote  a  note,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  found  among  my  papers  of  that  date  : — 

"  I  have  just  risen  from  ryading  your  speech  at  the  meeting 
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in  January,  1841,  when  all  the  Catholics  were  struck  off  the  jury 
in  the  case  of  "  O'Connell  and  others/'  and  I  cannot  resist  the 
impulse  of  writing  to  you.  Among  these  obscure  and  anon^inoQS 
"  others  "  I,  as  you  know,  was  one ;  and  the  day  on  which  that 
speech  was  delivered  I  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  probabilities  that  at  a  future  trial  I  would  have 
to  apprehend  a  similar  wrong  from  a  ministry  of  whom  you 
wore  one.  But  so  it  stands.  Mitchel,  Martin,  and  O'Doherty. 
who  have  been  already  tried  and  convicted,  were  tried  by  juries 
on  which  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  Catholic.  And  a  similar 
one  is  predestined  for  me  a  week  hence.  Now,  I  am  curious  to 
know  what  you,  Richard  Sheil,  the  CathoUc  champion  (of  whom 
I  have  still  certain  boyish  recollections  not  altogether  effaced) 
think  of  this  business?  It  w^ill  save  you  the  embarrassment  of 
weighinij^  all  the  ingenious  excuses  for  putting  aside  the  par- 
ticular Catholics  in  my  case,  which  doubtless  will  be  forth- 
coming at  the  proper  time,  if  you  consider  the  question  now  in 
the  abstract,  when  the  jury  is  not  sworn,  nor  the  panel  so  much 
as  arrayed.  For  I  forewarn  you  that  it  is  determined  to  allow 
no  Catholic  on  my  jury — not  one ;  no  more  than  if  John  Keogh 
and  all  succeeding  Catholic  agitators  had  never  existed.  This  is 
tlie  fact  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this  nineteenth  vear  after 
Emancipation.  Perhaps  a  poor  prisoner  under  the  ban  of  the 
angry  law  hiis  no  right  to  trouble  your  repose  with  disagreeable 
questions.  I  trust,  however,  you  will  not  think  so;  for  1 
f on? warn  you  I  promise  myself  an  answer  now,  or  at  some  other 
time  and  ])lacc,  when  it  will  be  still  less  agreeable  to  be  ques- 
tioned on  this  matter.  Pack  they  my  jury  never  so  securely, 
you  and  1  will  meet  again,  where  a  thousand  echoes  will  take  up 
my  question  and  repeat  it  in  every  tongue  that  has  syllabled  the 
name  of  Kicliard  Sheil. '^ 

It  is  possible  that  this  correspondence  may  have 
helped  to  make  the  Government  ashamed  of  their 
practices.  But  I  had  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  at- 
tempt, prompted  by  a  gifted  kinswoman. 
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Frederick  Lucas  exposed  the  iuiquities  complained 
of  with  singnlar  power.  Wiien  a  just  Englishman 
oomes  to  criticise  Irish  abuses  familiarity  has  not 
deadened  his  indignation,  and  he  flames  out  in  heroic 
wrath.  In  Ireland  journalists  had  witnessed  these 
practices  for  a  lifetime,  and  spontaneous  anger  was  not 
to  be  expected.  But  one  man,  who  had  never  written  in 
newspapers  and  rarely  read  them,  brought  the  Torce  ot 
a  powerful  and  unjaded  intellect  to  the  controversy,  and 
burned  the  facts  into  the  public  mind.  Dr.  Murray, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Ma3'nooth,  iu  a  series  of  letters, 
signed  "  An  Irish  Priest."  influenced  opinion  as  anony- 
mous letters  had  scarcely  done  since  the  Drapier's.  He 
addressed  them  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  separating 
himself  from  the  opinions  of  Young  Ireland,  which  he 
did  not  share,  and  from  any  personal  ill-will  to  the  man, 
which  he  did  not  feel,  on  the  ground  common  to  both 
of  tlieni  of  an  Irish  Catholic  Liberal,  overwhelmed  him 
with  ^liamo  and  scorn  * 

On  the  30th  October  O'Doherty  was  tried  for  the 
third  time.  On  this  occasion  the  jury  were  more 
securely  packed,  and  they  found  him  guilty,  but 
strongly    recoiumended    him    to    mercy.     This   young 

"  If  il  sliniiM  Ik.  Mi-v...!  I.r  EnKUslimra  that  the  complaint  »f  packed 
jiirti-.'  u'lin  tilt'  c'lHiiiniir  nt'  Irinli  rt'lji'K  it  may  be  useful  to  remind  them 
tluit  thr  vrn-  Miiii-t.-m  in  ullicf  wli.'n  tlii-HO  thinKS  were  lione  had  thom- 
wUi'!.  iJrTiiuiiiri'il  tlii-i-v-ti'iii  fiitir  j-i-an*  earlier,  when  they  wctv  in  OpjtuHi. 
tii'M  Sf^kiiii^  iif  t)ii'  jury  in  O'Cimiii'll's  case.  Lord  Johu  Riuutell  Haid  : 
■  Ti'fi  Kiuiinii  Ciilliiilirf.  mill  tnii  Lilwral  Proteslante  were  Btmrk  out  bv 
111.'  Suli.iii.r  iif  ihi'  Oinvii.  It  diH's.  sir,  a]))iuir  to  me  that  such  a  fact  of 
it^'lf  ile|irin'»  till'  wliiilr  i,f  iho  |,ri"'eitiin(tii  of  any  weight  ur  value."  In 
III.-  »am>-  ili'Imti'.  Sir  Ci-nr;.-!'  Urrv  mlid  :  '■  The  trial— a  trial  of  Catholtra — 
loiik  pWi-  in  a  einiiitrv  Bi'vcn-ei^rhlh!!  of  the  popolatiun  of  which  were 
Ki'innn  CHtliiilii's.  and  yut  not  uue  Catholic  conJd  be  found  qualified  to  ut 
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man,  still  under  age,  against  whom  nothing  personal 
had  been  proved,  was  accorded  the  mercy  of  ten  years' 
transportation.  He  wished  to  criticise  the  method  of 
his  trial,  but  the  Court  peremptorily  forbade  him.  He 
admitted  that  he  desired  an  open,  honourable  resistance 
to  the  Government  because  of  the  misery  they  inflicted 
on  the  people,  but  he  expressed  his  strong  disapproval 
of  one  of  the  articles  in  his  indictment — ^proposing  to 
throw  burning  hoops  upon  soldiers.  He  could  endure 
the  verdict  of  twelve  conscientious  enemies  with  patience, 
but  he  would  never  cease  to  deplore  the  unhappy 
destiny,  which  gave  him  birth  in  a  country  where  he 
was  compelled  to  receive  a  felon's  doom  for  doing  his 
public  duty. 

The  trial  of  Williams  immediately  followed,  and 
ended  as  he  had  foreseen.  His  domestic  servant  proved 
that  he  was  detained  at  home  by  illness  during  the 
fortnight  before  his  arrest,  and  persons  connected  with 
his  printing  office  gave  corroborative  evidence.  A 
clergyman  and  a  doctor  described  his  religious  and 
bencnolent  character.  The  indictment  did  not  charge 
that  any  of  the  articles  were  in  his  liand\iTiting,  and  no 
witness  was  called  upon  to  identify  his  manuscript.   Mr. 

u])()n  llu»  jun'  who  woro  to  try  the  issne — not  one  whose  synipatbies  were 
not  unlisted  witli  tlie  travorsors,  not  one  who  wa.s  considered  a  safe  man  to 
trust  with  the  investigation  of  the  crime  of  which  the  accused  stood 
cli;ir«j:<'«l.  .  .  .  Sucli  an  admission  must.  I  repeat,  deprive  the  verdict 
of  nil  the  moral  weight  and  eiTect  whicli  ought,  under  other  circumstances 
to  have  att.'H'luHl  to  it."  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  MacauUv.  in  their 
nspiM'tivi'  Hcmses.  expressed  simihir  opinions.  And  iu  Inilaud.  Mr. 
Alonali.ni,  the  Attoniey-C General  who  was  now  excluding  OatholicA; 
Serjeant  O'Brien,  who  was  aiding  and  nlx^tting  him;  Mr.  Redington.  the 
rndcr-S^cn'tarv;  and  Mossrs.  Sheil  Wyse,  and  OTemdl,  who  held  office 
iu  Enirlaiid,  liaJ  denounced  the  practice  on  the  same  oocasion. 
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Feifpison,  who  was  his  leading  counsel,  made  a  per- 
vaasive  and  sympatiietic  speech,  but  the  Crown  solicitor 
had  rendered  his  task  easy.  The  jury  wished  to  return 
a  verdict  of  publishing,  but  not  with  the  intent  imputed 
in  the  indictment,  but  the  Court  would  not  receive  it, 
and  after  a  slight  delay  they  declared  hira  not  guilty. 

The  breach  in  the  indictment  on  my  third  arraign- 
ment greatly  damaged  the  Attorney-Geaeral  in  public 
opinion.  His  mauagement  o£  the  case  was  pronounced 
by  a  sarcastic  critic  to  be  an  Iliad  oE  blunders.  He 
ought  to  have  made  the  law  formidable,  it  was  said, 
and  he  only  made  it  contemptible.  He  ought  to 
have  won  public  sympathy  for  the  prosecution,  and  he 
only  won  it  for  the  prisoner ;  but  though  he  was  a 
man  of  violent  passions,  it  was  admitted  that  he 
had  shown  coolness  and  courage  under  exasperat- 
ing defeats  and  the  harassing  criticism  of  Mr.  Butt.' 
His  colleague,  the  Solicitor-General,  was  a  man  of  rude 
manners  and  imperfect  education,  who  came  to  the  bar 
late  in  life,  and  had  read  nothing  but  reports  and 
te.vt  books.  Amusing  stories  of  his  ignorance  flew 
about,  some  of  wliich  were  certainly  well  founded. 
There    was    a    reference    in    one    of    the    prosecuted 

•  Mv  (■rmiivl  tliriiuirlinnt  tlii>  IciiR  contest  worf  Mr.  Butt.  Sir  Colman 
0"L.^r||'|,.n,  niirl  Mr,  JdIiu  O'Hiicni].  now  Mr,  Jnatico  O'Hagan,  Chief 
(..'•.uiniis^ium'r  uf  llir'  I.oikI  C'lmrt.  I.,  whom  Mr,  Hnlnics  and  Mr.  Napier 
ni-r.'  iiil<l<'i1  ill  till'  lir-t  itistimci'.  Mr.  Butt  had  llic  conduct  of  the  caae, 
iinil  OLii(:liliii  ;iii'l  O'Hiipnii  nnticijiiiteU  tlio  questions  of  law  ihat  would 
nrisi'.  anil  ]ir<']>:ir.'il  tlii>  litii'  of  defence  and  attack.  If  yon  courict  tiin 
jiri-o]i>>r — 1\\\>  w.'is  lhr');niuud  Ihcy  tiHik  np — it  muat  be  iu  stricl  accordanoo 
Willi  Niiv  -.  in'  "ill  imx  KulTi-r  aiiv  nufnir  iiraclicc  to  pass  without  n'sistauce, 
li.,w.'v.T  Iniiir  it  m»v  liiivi-  iiri'vailt'd  in  Irioh  courts,  Mr,  Edward  U'Rourke 
uu.-  nttnni.-y  fnr  Jliinin  ami  O-Dohfrtv.  Mr.  W.  J.  Foley  (siuce  M.P,  for 
New  UcisAi  i"T  \VillianiK,  and  Mr.  John  Tcelingfor  me. 
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without  conditions.  The  prisonere  in  Cork,  Kilkenny. 
and  Galwaj  had  also  been  released,  but  I  was  awaiting  a 
fourth  indictment,  and  the  Goverament  were  bo  confident 
of  success  that  the  frigate  destined  to  carry  ine  to  penal 
sohtude  could  be  named  by  confidants  of  the  Castle.*  On 
the  15th  February  the  Commission  opened.  The  indict- 
ment on  which  the  Attorney-General  insisted  on  trans> 
porting  me  in  the  previous  month  was  not  considered 
sufficient,  and  a  new  one  was  framed.  Some  one  described 
the  Government  case  as  a  Colt's  revolver  with  a  fresh 
barrel  always  ready  to  be  discharged  at  the  prisoner. 
A  legal  critic  declared  that  the  whole  code  of  criminal 
law  applicable  to  political  cases  was  at  length  being 
settled — at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Duffy. 

Our  first  desire  was  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  panel, 
but  tlio  Crown  counsel  refused  it.  It  is  a  right  in 
treason  and  a  usage  in  felony  cases  ;  in  Scotland  it  had 
recently  been  furnished  a  fortnight  before  the  trial. 
When  I  pleaded  to  the  newly  found  indictment,  I 
was  ignorant  of  the  name  of  every  juror  on  the  panel; 
but  we  had  become  familiar  with  wrong,  and  we  provided 
for  tliis  contingency.  When  the  panel  was  at  length 
rtad,  my  counsel  challenged  the  array,  and  while  the 
arLtmiunt  was  proceeding,  I  bad  the  list  printed,  and 
circulated  all  ovit  Dublin  by  a  Confederate  police,  with 
instructions  to  bring  me  back,  promptly,  annotated  copies 
of  it  from  the  friends  to  whom  it  was  sent.  It  was  a 
picture  to  look  at  the  angry  front  of  Mr.  Hatchell  as 

*  A  list  rif  thoStMtr  iiriitouorH.  noder  the  snBpenaion  of  the  H*l»u 
Ci>r]iii!',  will  Ih.'  found  In  a  uutc  »t  the  end  of  the  eU)>ter. 
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copy  after  copy  of  the  annotated  panel  was  earr.-.-i 
in  the  dock,  and  I  prepared  instructions   for  c^r.: 
exercising  their  challenges.      It  is  a  fact  on  whi'.'h 
men  might  ponder  with  advantage,  that  men  wL 
and  after  kissed  hands  at  the  Castle  Drawinvr-r  ■* 
dined  at  the  Lodge  in  Phoenix  Park,  were  am^L; 
who  furnished  this  information;  so  faint  is  the  >y: 
between  Irish  opinion  and  English  authority.     M 
scarcely  credit    at   this    time    of     day  that    a 
detectives  were  placed  round  the  dock  to  peer  •  • 
shoulders  at  the  papers  furnished  to  me,  anil  that 
barely  protect  my  secrets  from  these  Castle  spi'.-> 

At  last  the  process  of  swearing  a  jury  betran 
understood  that   the  public  rage  against   jury-; 
had  so  far  prevailed   that  the   Government   woi 
venture  to  insist  on  an  exclusive  jurj'.  But  the  i 
Attorney-General,  Catholic  Crown  counst^I,  an^l  i 
Under-Secretary  were  confident  that  they  knew 
their  own  creed  and  kidney,  who  would  find  a 
for  the  Castle,  and  not  for  the  country.      For 
time  the  contest  had  become  a  purely  political  ^ 
purely  political  as  it  was  in  Westminster  when  tl 
bishops  were  on  trial ;  when  no  one  any  lonirt^r  t 

•  To  sorno  poml  nion  this  will  seem  the  morNd  ini«piri<ii  of  i 
who  porsujich'd  liimstlf  to  In^liovt*  in  an  iniiK>ssib]e  Tilbunr.  Btt! 
fact  :  wlicn  tin'  formation  of  the  \^Anv\  ami  the  jury  in  Sir.  MtI' 
was  hnm^ht  uiuUt  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commoiu  Juh 
till'  H«»mt'  Socrrtary  (h'ohirt*<l  that  the  AttomeT-Geiii*rmI  *rt 
)»4>r>oiis  oil  tliat  (K'ension  1)e(*ause  tliey  wen*  niark^  "fit  t«»  bv  r 
till'  jury"  in  a  i»ri\ate  jmnel  annotate<l  hv  the  |»ri«M»iu*r  Ami  h." 
'riir  KxjM'utivc  liad  tak«'n  means  to  make  tfiemsolvi^^  ma^1f  r  vf  t 
<i*>('iirMcnt.s  prepared  for  the  ))nsoner*»  defeneo.  This  ist  tlie  sumh 
in  u  iri<  IV  a^'^'^ravated  form,  and  it  was  admitted  in  the  tmce  of  F 
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of  the  technical  question,  whether  some  obscure  or 
'vicious  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  violated,  but  whether 
Oppression,  or  resistance  to  oppression,  was  to  be  sup- 
ported. Jurors  have  claimed  it  as  their  inalienable 
right  to  pierce  through  the  outer  filaments  of  law  and 
determine  on  the  intrinsic  justice  o£  great  cases.  James 
n.  could  not  coerce  a  jiu-y  to  convict  the  bishops,  though 
the  letter  of  the  law  was  ugaiust  them ;  neither  Cromwell 
nor  Charles  Stuart  could  persuade  juries  to  strike  down 
John  Lilhume  the  Puritan.  The  statutes  against  duel- 
ling were  as  plain  as  the  multiplication>table,  but  juries 
are  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact,  and  of  the  equity 
as  well  as  the  law,  and  found  verdicts  in  defiance  of  them. 
An  Irish  juror  wim  consulted  his  conscience  on  that  day 
might  well  doubt  whether  the  true  offender,  upon  whom 
public  justice  ought  to  be  executed,  stood  at  the  bar  or 
Bat  in  the  high  places  of  the  land. 

The  twelfth  juror  called  was  Mr.  Martin  Burke, 
owner  of  the  Shelbourne  Hotel.  Thackeray,  in  his 
"  Irish  Sketch  Book,"  describes  a  fashionable  hotel 
in  Dublin,  frequented  by  the  gentry,  and  where 
the  proprietor  lived  like  one  of  the  class  he  enter- 
hiined.  "  The  hotel  is  magnificently  conducted  by 
clerks  and  other  officers  ;  the  landlord  himself  does  not 
appear  after  the  honest,  comfortable  English  fashion, 
but  lives  in  a  private  mansion  hard  by,  where  his  name 
may  be  read  inscribed  on  a  brass-plate,  like  that  of  any 
other  private  gentleman."*  This  was  Mr.  Burke_ 
Jle  was  a  Catholic;  but  his  tastes,  pursuits,  and 
•  "  Irish  Sketch  Book."  Chap.  I 
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interests  might  be  regarded  as  binding  him  fast  to  the 
class  who  detested  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  When  I 
gave  the  panel  to  my  counsel  with  the  names  marked 
which  I  wished  to  be  challenged,  I  allowed  his  name  to 
pass,  and  they  immediately  called  my  attention  to  the 
omission,  and  insisted  that  he  was  put  on  the  panel 
because  he  was  certain  to  be  swayed  by  the  prejudice 
of  the  class  by  whom  he  lived,  and  to  furnish  a  plausible 
answer  to  the  charge  of  excluding  Catholics.  Against 
all  remonstrance  I  persisted  in  retaining  him.  By-and- 
bye,  O'Loghlen  whispered  to  me  that  Butt  intended  to 
take  the  responsibility  on  himself  of  superseding  my 
instructions,  and  objecting  to  Mr.  Burke.  My  answer 
was  so  decisive  that  he  reluctantly  yielded.  When  the 
book  was  put  into  the  juror's  hand,  one  of  the  judges 
withdrew  from  the  court  for  a  moment,  and  in  his 
absence  some  members  of  the  junior  bar,  especially  Mr. 
Stritch,  came  to  the  dock  in  a  panic,  to  warn  me  that  I 
was  throwing  away  my  last  chance.  I  answered  all 
their  remonstrances  with  a  silent  shake  of  the  head. 
My  confidence  was  not  founded  on  any  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Jiurke ;  I  had  never  exchanged  greeting  with  hira, 
and  scarcely  knew  his  person.  But  a  lady  called  my 
attention,  on  the  opening  of  the  court,  to  the  fact  that 
in  tlie  gallery,  directly  opposite  the  jurors*  box,  two 
ladies  sat,  who  were  Mr.  Burke's  wife  and  daughter; 
and  I  was  confident  that  the  Irish  hearts  of  these  two 
women  would  exercise  a  silent  mesmerism  over  the 
juror,  stronger  than  personal  or  party  interest.  Mr. 
Burke  was  sworn  on  the  jury. 
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To  regain  my  liberty  seemed  nearly  hopeless,  but  I 
might  at  least  save  my  character  from  Lord  Clarendon's 
hired  fllanderers,  and  from  other  shameless  assailants  on 
the  right  band  and  the  left,  A  contemporary  writer  * 
descnbed  the  Castle  press  of  that  day  in  terms  which 
will  scarcely  realise  that  volcano  of  filth,  to  men  of  the 
fffesent  time : — 

"  Three  times  a  week  these  full  and  fetid  jaws  were  opened 
to  Tomit  forth  sadi  abominable  slanders  as  modest  men  could 
■ometimes  hardly  read  without  a  blush,  and  timid  men  without 
m  ahndder.  If  a  convent  were  sacked  in  one  place  and  it«  inmates 
violated — if  a  church  were  desecrated  in  another  place— if  in 
another  a  man's  brain.^  were  dashed  out  or  his  throat  cnt — if 
KDywhere  some  blaspbemy  uttered  or  some  theory  of  organised 
plunder  advanced — if  there  occurred  an  anti-eocial  commotion 
amon^  the  canaille  of  the  faubourf^  or  clubs  of  Pari»:,  straight- 
way thesu  men,  lucked  up  in  jail,  were  marked  as  the  men  who 
desijjned  to  introduce  the  same  system  and  enact  the  same 
horrors  in  Ireland ;  straightway  the  Castle  witch  sent  forth  a 
direful  howl  and  stretched  out  her  long,  brown,  skinny  arms  to 
protect  the  altars  and  the  homes  of  Irishmen  from  the  demon 
as^ults  of  Duffy,  iind  Mfagher,  and  the  rest.  The  effect  pro- 
duced was  really  trcmeTidous.  The  belief  became  very  general, 
amimj^  the  rcaderw  of  the  Orange  papers  and  the  Evening  PofI, 
that  such  mnst  he  the  facts  regarding  the  prisoners;  they  were 
stated  so  (■'iiifidcntly,  so  circumstantially,  so  constantly," 

Before  tlie  Po8t  and  the  World  commenced  opera- 
tions, Mr.  John  O'Connell  had  spread  the  occult 
suspicion  that  the  Young  Irelanders  were  sceptics, 
liis  ally,  Sir.  Harrett,  was  still  earning  a  little  wages 
by    kindred    labours,    and     the     Solicitor-General     at 

•  The  Irish  Priest,  Bct.  Dr.  Mumiy. 
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O'Brien's  trial  had  prepared  my  destruction  from  far 
off.  But  none  of  these  things  moved  me  more  than 
the  desire  to  separate  myself  from  the  base  counsels  by 
wliich  the  people  had  been  taught  to  maJ^e  war  with 
vitriol  bottles  and  flaming  hoops,  and  from  the  malignant 
Jacobinism,  which  could  recognise  in  difference  of 
opinion  only  cowardice  or  perfidy.  Prelates  and  other 
eminent  ecclesiastics,  and  distinguished  peers  and 
gentlemen,  spoke  of  my  public  life  as  it  presented 
itself  to  them.  Fr.  Mathew  volunteered  to  specify 
the  theories  of  education  and  discipline  which  I  had 
endeavoured  to  engraft  on  teetotalism ;  and  William 
Carleton  described  what  he  considered  I  had  done  for 
national  literature.  Dr.  Maunsell  came  from  the  oflSce 
of  the  Evening  Mail  to  say  what  a  loyal  Protestant 
tliought  of  the  Young  Irelanders.  *  If  a  powerful 
Government  or  powerful  factions  conspired  to  destroy  a 
public  man,  he  or  those  interested  in  him  are  entitled  to 
confront  the  falsehood  with  the  truth.     The  effect  on 

•  At  tlu»  same  time  Mr.  Price,  the  editor  of  the  Fvening  Packet,  the 
extremo  Granule  organ  (who  was  vclicmently  protesting  against  the  repeated 
trials  to  which  I  had  l>een  subjected),  wrote  to  me  in  Newgate : — **  It  may 
1)0  a  gratification  to  joa  to  know  that  the  chief  reasons  which  made  me 
your  advocate — aj>art  from  my  belief  in  your  sincerity  and  knowledge  uf 
y(tur  ability — and  the  first  facts  that  made  me  viewwitn  favonr  yonr  cause, 
were  your  enthusiastic  struggles  to  vindicate  the  genius,  character,  and 
motives  of  your  friend  Davis."  A  correspondent  of  the  Tablet  analysed 
tiie  evidence  in  this  way.  **  It  began  with  nis  early  manhood  . — *  How  do 
you  know  that  this  broad  sheet  contains  a  correct  report  of  a  speech 
delivered  so  long  ago  as  1840?*  said  the  Attorney-General  to  lather 
Mathew.  'Because,'  replied  the  illustrious  reformer,  *I  printed  it 
myself;  it  is  one  of  thirty  thousand  copies  which  I  circulated  among  the 
te(>totalers  of  Iniland.'  The  Irish  Council  was  an  attempt  to  unite  cknes 
and  to  found  a  great  national  party.  *I  was  a  member/  says  Dr. 
iMaunsell;  *I  joined  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  DuflV.'  'It  was 
there  we  made  Mr.  Duffy's  acquaintance,'  said  Lord  Cloncurry  and 
Mr.  Herrick,  and  tlie  latter  added  a  significant  truth — '  from  the  opinions 
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)  the  jury  was  salutary,  but  I  valued  more  the  effect  on 
[  that  sectioD  of  the  community  which  knew  least  of  me 
'  personally.  If  the  cause  I  represented  was  to  he  kept 
alive  and  to  succeed  in  the  end,  it  was  by  allying  itself 
with  sobriety  and  good  sense  ;  and  if  I  conid  win  with 
my  own  resources  a  battle  more  protracted  and  hopeless 
than  O'Connell  had  fought  with  a  national  treasury  at 
bis  back,  I  was  confident  that  that  success  woidd  bo 
the  guarantee  of  more  important  victories. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  trial  a  majority  of 
the  jury  were  prepared  for  an  acquittal ;  but  in  the 
end  they  were  persuaded  to  agree  to  a  conviction  on  a 
■  single  count — with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Burke,  who 
would  not  sanction  any  verdict  of  guilty.  They  were 
locked  up  all  night  under  the  usual  conditions,  but  as 
the  life  of  one  of  the  jurors  was  in  danger,  they  were 
discharged  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning.* 

I  was  sent  back  to  prison,  and  a  flood  of  passionate 
indignation  burst  forth.  A  document  was  framed 
enumerating  the  unprecedented  practices  adopted  in  my 

6oRtiiit;  iu  my  ininil  alimii  tlic  e<lilor  of  the  Nation  before  I  entered  the 
pnuiioil.  I  \ra:<  iistoiiisliiil  to  fiiid  hia  i~iowB  ho  rational  and  just.'  The 
Cniifi'ili-nticiii  H-Hs  niiollii-r  Htlciiiipt  to  funnd  a  psHj  on  &  nntionsl  basis, 
tuul  hi>  linm^hl  Noini'  of  tlii'  most  important  recruits  intuit.  'I  was  a 
mrnibcr  uf  tlii'  CrmfifliTiitinu,'  said  Ross  of  Bl&deuaburgh,  a  Conservative 
laniltonl,  in  his  evidi'iici>.  ■  Mr.  Duffy  induced  me  to  join  it.'      It  was 

Iin>)Htsi>d  to  sbow  how  iiiiirh  of  tlin  time  and  fortnno  of  this  man,  ilandrrcd 
IV  lln'  CaslU'  [irc^B,  hud  pmiv  to  forward  prcat  public  objects;  but  thonck 
(■iidvii.-,.  of  this  sort  hnd  liwn  admitted  on  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke.  ^e 
I'oiirt  ri'fiiMil  til  slhiw  it.  One  prt^rnant  fiM^t,  however,  was  fortunately 
not  hIiiiI  out.  'Mr.  Duffy.'  says  Carl  etvu.  'has  given  a  greater  impnlte 
til  Irish  liiorntiiri'  tliaii  any  man  liiing.'  A  memoraUe  epitaph  if  be  die 
in11iv1iftinl-.>t  liis(,'aoliTM.-' 

'  Ht>  n-fusiil  1o  eouri^-t,  as  ho  afterwards  eiplained,  not  becao«e  tlie 
pivoner  wii-t  not  tcchiiicallj  guilty  uf  the  offence  charged  in  the  indiet- 
lueut,  liut  bei'nnM!  iu  cerlaiu  cases  there  is  a  justice  beyond  the  law. 
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case,  and  demaoding  that  tliurc  might  be  n  m 
them  and  of  the  prosecntioti.  Ten  tliooMnd  d 
citizens  of  Dublin  of  all  parties,  taaay  of  tbe  fmm 
men  in  commerce,  litcirature,  ood  the  pntttwm^* 
the  jury  who  had  been  willing^  to  oouTki  at,  «[ 
this  document.  Several  of  tbe  chief  towu  oocth 
Houtli  followed  thvir  example.  The  Izish  elcctai 
certain  English  and  Scotch  borouglut  eaU«d  on  ll 
representatives  to  interpOM.  It  was  pliunljr  ^ 
of  large  matieeM  uC  men  that  the  ordioai^  cv 
justice  had  been  departed  from,  and  that  pablie 
ought  to  stand  between  the  prosucuLon  a 
prisoner,* 

I  was  at  length  removed  to  Bichmond  Pi-niinti 

A  Pmtfstnnt  jnrf  in  Piililin  (Ifn-Jlittd  to  And  ■  tr«*  yil   ^  _ 

ttin  U-cUDicalovdiliunof  tli«Dni|iiar'«  (t-urlh  WUiT;  mi  Otwnjani 
Uiuo  city  tetwsifti  to  Bud  IiQU ApuiiKl  riut«n  wba  flow  niiwA »  (111 
Lient«uiuil  kostik^  to  Prutmtuil  •AcnudAD^,  mad  ihrj  *«(«  k^ 
IHttriuts.     Tlie  eiriiioiu'v,  llw  Uw.  niii)  tbn  juilj^'*  cbu^  mtn  &*ri 
tbe  prisoiMTs  whom  Tltns  Oali«  wot  to  tbo  — — f^rH.  faa^  iW  ■■■■ 
iiiavicled  tlieiu  Are  iiiTiiaiiiiu  bwcstuv  tbo  oNntliftl  traifc 
lair  and  th«  eTidenm. 

*  The  publio  Byinfath;  intpmMil  ilactf  si  lliu  thmv  h 

A  comnilleo  wns  apioiinliid  uuiW  iIm  illrmti.^  nf  Ft.  Miih  ■  ■ 
a  pulilii-  fnuU  tu  [Bt;  llic  (ii{iL-iisi«  of  the  luafi  |ii  t^nH  hi  S«  ^ 
r«B^  l)j<-  fart  iii  Inr  m-watiaprni,  I  imil<<  »  iMter  *o  tto  " 


Ili-W.li»liri  ^_ 

thai  thu  prujvct  uii^ht  Iv  abwtdiiimL  If,  u  wwt  taw  QM?,  I  *< 
KiijiroftUblo  siTt-Hiil.  I  wiiulil  ncFt,  in  uij  cu^  wwig««  ta  b«  ■  '  * 
A  ii»n)jrrai*h  from  Uia  Frvaaam't  JoHrumt  at  lU*  tfa^  4^ 
whK'Ji  (iiiKlit.  to  bf>  kept  in  aunaurj.  It  wJa  IQat  k  ■liiw j  ft 
Hiiilnrth.' Auiitmna:^"Tha>i>ah1i>;  wfD  tnra,  mA  wftbuu  n^ 
ii.il<>iiishui<'ul.  that  fur  lh»  bat  «li  ,noHtb»  «*ecT  IwtW  «^  »■■ 
addnHMM)  <o  Mr.  DuffV  u  niiUff  ol  thf  Xmiia»  Iwa  !««  MM 
(ItilAlueJ  at  t]u>  Pt«t.  Offiro.  wUkattt  tb»  amaUMt  Mliar  la  Ita^  ■ 
hfwrd  It;  acc-Jdriil.  at  tlin  n>i]  iif  ail  Kwntha,  uf  tbe  frmttie^  k*       ~ 

hid  lott^ra  (whilst,  for  anitbt  he  kniiwn,  omt  e^<IDt•jn  Uiyv  ' 

iuformntion  inorr'  imiiortant  tban  BMmFy|,>ailt        *    ~ 
wt-m  uetanilj  di-loiiKij  (on  Ihr  ]>lra  that  Ihem 
trlii'u  tlio  iiaprr  roMi-dl.  and  that  all  tli* 
do  ■    -     '    '   ' 
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hat  I  was  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  ray  friends, 
■who  were  already  tried,  and  never  saw  them,  except  tlie 
Oatholics  at  service  on  Sunday.  At  this  time  nearly 
thirty  Irish  members,  moved  by  their  constituents, 
waited  on  Lord  Clarendon  in  London,  and  urged  that 
the  prosecution  ought  to  be  abandoned.  He  answered 
ftngrily  that  I  was  undoubtedly  guilty,  that  I  had 
"  exhibited  no  signs  of  repentance,"  and  "  had  not 
expressed  the  smallest  regret."  Some  of  the  members 
told  him  that  the  guilt  of  a  person  prosecuted  in  a 
court  of  law  was  ascertained  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
and  that  they  did  not  know  any  other  method  of 
ascertaining  it.  Lord  Clarendon  had  his  policy  and 
his  official  position  to  maintain,  and  he  was  very 
emphatic  before  tlie  public.  But  he  was  secretly 
disturlwd  and  shaken  by  opposition  from  so  many 
quarters,  and  his  colleagues,  who  had  no  personal 
feelings  involved,  were  probably  weary  of  the  scandal 
and  discredit.  Jlr,  Fagan,  one  of  the  members  for  Cork, 
a  timid,  but  respectable  and  well-intentioned  man,  was 
made  the  medium  of  a  serai-official  communication  : — 

"  If  Mr.  Duffy,"  he  wrote,  "made  any  concession,  bo  as  to 
jjive  till'  (iovcriinu'iit  a  fair  excuse  to  escape  from  the  whole 
affair,  an  amnesty  extendin-x  to  all  would  be  the  result."  * 

As  this  was  a  proposal  affi'cting  all  the  prisoners,  I 
showed  it  to  the  (iuvernor,  and  asked  him  that  I  might 
see  my  friends.  We  liad  one  benefit,  at  any  rate,  from 
the  overture  ;   after  long  separation,  I  spent  an  evening 

*  WilUniii  Fat,'nn,  M.F.,  to  C.  8.  Ralph. 
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wth   O'Brien,   Meagher,    Mc^Ianus,    Martin    ^ 
rest.      With  their    entire   concurrence,   I  La-: 
returned  to  Mr,  Fagan  that  ^Ir.  DufFy  \^\*nli  :. 
any  concession. 

Would  there  be  a  fifth  trial?  Public  ij-i:. 
only  in  Ireland  but  in  England,  declared  th.it  :'.. 
been  trials  more  than  enough.  Some  of  tr.- 
newspapers  in  London  depicted  the  prisoner  r- 
to  his  family  with  a  flowing  white  beard,  to  ir.o 
inordinate  period  over  which  the  trials  luul  \^- 
tracted ;  and  the  serious  ones  demanded  if  iii- 
of  justice  or  peace  could  be  served  by  procftd:::i: 
had  manifestly  become  vindictive.* 

On  the  10th  April,  '49,  in  the  tenth  month 
imprisonment,  I  was  again  brought  to  trial.  1l 
previous  Commissions  I  had  escaped  in  dir»-;i 
qucnce  of  the  inordinate  means  taken  to  L\'iiV 
and   on   this  occasion  I   had   the   same    jju^.hI  : 

*  Lord  Cliirendon  could  no  longer  reckon  on  the  <*Tinr«:hT  .-■' 
silence,  of  the  Press  which  .supiK)rt<»d  the  Govominoni  li-f  ■• 
trial,  the  Daily  Ncirs  wn»te  : — "  We  have  no  syui{tathr  with  a  i- , 
acts,  however  they  may  Ihj  wonlod.  wear,  in  th"e  t«tiiiiatii.>n  *'t  ^ 
fill  imhlic,  the  asp»H-t  of  iN>Iitical  vindictivenos8.  Everr  rjr 
al)ii'<e(i;  and  tiie  right  of  the  Cn>wu  to  indict  an  accuM^^l  *ior:«  i 
again  and  again,  if  presses  1  still  further,  may  deffi^nfratt-  isi."  - 
very  like  a  wrong.  .  .  Mr.  Duffy  was  put  int«i  o..nfiiirm-i 
Balliiigarry.  hut  k'ing  justly  Mihiiectod  of  fiartioi{«t2.in  ic 
dangerous  insanity,  and  bi'ing  reiMiginsetl  as  the  nian  wt>-'  h»: 
gn-atcst  aiuount  of  talent  ami  intluenoe  anious>«t  thrm.  it  d>i 
strange  tliat  the  same  rigour  which  ha«l  l>oen  ini>t«Ml  ..nt  l.»  tf>  ^^ 
Im'  iiu'.isiired  als(»  to  him.  To  this  nolKnly.  w«»  Indirvi^.  if  alt 
jiKlgiticiit  ohjectiHl.  It  was  unavi>i«iahle.  it  was  i'X]it>«lii-Qt.  ii  v^ 
and  if  was  just.  We  can  neither  discern,  hnworcr.  th««  iw^v 
pnidtner.  thf  eh«meney.  or  the  juMiOi*.  of  putting  the  aocik«c^i  dm 
ijnd.r  cxistiiig   I'inMiujstanees    fur  iht'  fourth  time.      .  T^-1 

Mii-MiluTs  (»t'  th<'  House  «if  Comnitm.M.  comprising  men  of  cverr  it' 
I'lrty  Ictliug.  -ul)Neril)»-d  a  uiemoriMl  to  Lord  Clan'mion  a^tmr  dii 
iavnur  of  a  diilereiit  course.     Our  respect  for  the  talent  aiMl  «erT> 
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The  Government  had  conceived  a  new  device.  Felony 
oases  are  invariably  tried  by  a  coranion  jury.  So  they 
lud  been  tried  for  centuries.  So  Mitchel,  Martin, 
Williams,  and  O'Dohcrty  had  been  tried.  But  the 
panel  arrayed  for  this  Commission  consisted  of  special 
jurors  alone.  Every  name  was  taken  from  a  list  com- 
posed according  to  statute  of  "the  sons  of  peers, 
baronets,  and  knights,  magistrates,  eic-sheriffs,  e.squires, 
bankers,  merchants  and  traders  worth  £5,000." 

The  first  impediment  the  public  prosecutor  had  to 
face  was  that  the  jurors  would  no  longer  attend.  When 
the  panel  was  called  over  only  seventy  out  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  jurors  answered  to  their  names. 
It  was  called  again  on  a  heavy  penalty,  and  only 
ninety  answered.  Kighty  jurors  refused,  hy  their 
absence,  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  proceedings. 
FiTies  of  £50  could  not  induce  them  to  array  them- 
selves against  a  public  feeling  which  had  grown  so 
strong  and  velicnient. 

Only  ninety  answered.      The  prisoner  has  a  right 

lorilA)ii|i  catiiml  cxniieniti'  \w  from  tlif  u>ti>tciuiD^  dutj  of  sajinj^  thftt  we 
ui'illiiT  fiiiiciir  ill  till- Hjsiliim  nf  bis  refusal  to  rfganl  thi'  prayer  of  the 
mi^morinl.  or  llii-  valiUity  of  tin-  rcBsous  In-  thought  fit  to  awign  for  the 
iletcruiiiifttiou.  ...  A  ni'moriiil  siiuiUr  in  ila  ohjec'l.,  Imt  luuph 
strimgiT  ill  its  liiiijiiiiire.  iiiiH  nIn>Hily  n.'pciTp<l  upwardn  of  7,000  signatares 
ill  Ibi'  I'ily  of  niiljlin.  Aiiioiigsl  ihi'v  aro  to  bi'  fouud  lUv  names  of  many 
of  till'  wwiltlii.sl  and  iiLo^i  (litiiuRuishiMl  dtinena  of  the  Irish  mptropolis— 
II  gri'St  iiiiiiiIht  of  tlii>  i-lir^rj"  of  vHrions  denominations — but,  what  in  more 
^.i;^Ili)i•'HlJl.  ol'  till-  li'i)iliii;i'  itii'ii  of  op])ositi'  local  [wrlios  and  conflirting 
|>oiiliviil  s.'iitiriniits.  It  i-i  idlr'  to  affi-ct  iiidiftorunw  tosnch  manifostationa 
of  ojiiiiioii.  In  till' f.'ii''' i>f  »  ffoiieral  dprlHralioii  like  this,  another  trial  of 
.Mr,  Diiffy  "mild  Ik-  an  m-t  of  incmmvable  folly.  Ten  of  the  twelve 
jurins  uho  iv.Ti'  iiii]i:iiiclli'd  I.)  try  him  la^t  Febrnary  bavw  subaeriboii  tho 
Micmoriiil  tbiit  lie  -.iioiilii  iioi  ajrain  K*  set  uji  as  a  target  forth"  tnndomum 
of  ill-'  Iri>li  Attonii'v-lieuiTiil."  Cnrlyle  inilieated  to  one  of  my  coqdmI 
(Mr.  .loliii  ()'f{ii|.Miii  tlint  tliiTo  was  a  ivsorvu  force  of  indignation  at 
Chi-lsca.  which  might  1)0  hciinl  of  in  tho  case  if  things  came  to  t£e  woret. 
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to  set  aside  twenty  peremptorily,  and  here  were  twenty 
of  the  worst  jurors  to  be  struck  off  at  a  blow.  Three 
jurors  were  excused  by  the  Court  on  the  plea  of  ill- 
health — that  accommodating  sickness  which  seizes 
gentlemen  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  keep  their 
appointments.  They  were  sick,  a  sly  junior  suggested, 
of  a  fifth  repetition  of  "  the  "  Queen  against  Duffy. 

And  now  the  inordinate  rancour  of   the    Grovem- 
ment  brought  its  own  punishment.     No  one  who  serves 
on  a  grand  jury,  which  finds  an  indictment  against  a 
prisoner,  can  serve  on  a  petty  jury  which  tries  him  for 
the  same  offence.     As  special  jurors  are  the  class  from 
whom  grand  juries  are  composed,  and  as   five  indict- 
ments had  been  found  against  me  during  the  last  ten 
months,  a  considerable  number  of  the  panel  were  dis- 
qualified.    It  was  a  high  enjoyment  to  many   of  the 
spectators   to   see   Mr.    Butt,    when   some    respectable 
Castle-hack  took   the    book    in    hand,  ask    him   if  he 
had  not  served  on  a  grand  jury  which  had  found  a  bill 
against  the  prisoner ;    and  when  he  admitted  that  he 
liad,    courteously   wave  him  aside.     To   be  a  juror  in 
felony,  the  law  requires  that  a  man  shall  reside  in  the 
district  where  the  offence  is  charged ;  but  these  respect- 
able special  jurors  had  country  residences  at  Kingstown, 
Itiithfarnum,   Roebuck,  or  Black  Kock.     The  audience 
could  not  restrain  their  laughter  when  Mr.  Butt,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  asked  some  Tory  squire,  or  retired  official. 
Where  he  resided?  and  on  getting  his  answer  express  his 
great  regret  tliat  the  prisoner  could  not  have  the  benefit 
of  his  services  on  that  occasion.     But  there  was  still 
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lother    objection,  and  one  not  heard    of  in  a  court 

rfore.  Jurors  over  sixty  years  of  age  were  entitled  to 
accuse  themselves  from  serving  ou  that  plea.  Pondering 

"er  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  prison,  it  struck  me  that 
!  law  not  only  excused,  but  prohibited,  such  persons 

om  sitting  on  juries,  I  submitted  this  point  to  my 
counsel,  who  concurred  in  it ;  and  when  a  grey-haired 
old  gentleman,  wlio  had  listened  to  Norbury's  jokes  and 
Saurin's  sneers,  presented  himself  to  be  sworn,  Mr.  Butt 
politely  ascertained  liis  age  and  took  the  ohjectiou.  The 
point  was  arguod  and  decided  with  us,  and  a  number  of 
venerable  persons,  who  had  sat  on  juries  in  the  high 
tide  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  were  got  rid  of.  The 
Crown,  on  their  part,  set  aside  the  jurors  most  objection- 
able to  them  as  they  appeared — three  Protestants  and 
fifteen  Catholics,  and  in  the  end  the  panel  was  reduced 
to  such  a  condition  that  it  was  impossible  to  constitute 
a  jur}-  without  admitting  some  Liberal  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  There  were  not  twelve  pure  Castle-hacks  left. 
Of  tlie  jurors  sworn,  I  have  good  reason  to  know 
that  some  of  them  eutered  the  box  with  a  strong 
prejudice  agjiinst  me,  begotten  of  the  writings  in  the 
Castle  Press,  but  it  gradually  gave  way  before  the 
evidence,  and  one  of  the  most  practical  and  persuasive 
speeches  ever  a<ldressed  to  a  jury.  It  was  Good  Friday 
— a  day  unusually  culd  and  bitter — and  I  was  only 
allowed  to  retire  long  after  night  had  fallen,  and  the 
jury  were  sent  to  tlieir  box  to  consider  their  verdict.* 

'  Till'   (Jiivpnidiciil  Imil  givat   difficiJtj  in  proTins  mj  handwriting. 
Fur  a  luii^r  tiiiit'  tht'y  cuiilU  nut  I'vm  identify  it  to  their  own  aktiafaetioo 
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It  was  midnight  when  I  was  recalled  to  hear  my 

fate.     The  Court  was  as  crowded  as    a  theatre  on  a 

command  night,  with  an  audience  of  both  sexes  and 

all  ranks  in  the  city.     There  was  silence  as  in  a  ohurclL 

The  judge  despatched  the  Sheriff  to  ascertain  whether 

the  jury  had  agreed  to  their  verdict.  He  remained  away 

five,   eight,    ten    minutes.     '*  They   are   writing  their 

verdict,"  was   the    whispered    opinion.       The    Sherifi 

returned,  crossed  the  Court  to  his  own  box  in  solemn 

silence,  and  then,  after  a  theatrical  pause,  announced 

that  the  jury  could  not  agree.  A  shout  of  triumph,  that 

made  the  roof  ring,  burst  from  the  audience.     The  jury 

were  called  into  Court,  and  they  told  the  judge  that 

for  tlie  purpose  of  preparing  a  prosecution.  There  were  manj  hnndred 
IH^rsous  in  Dublin  who  knew  it  as  well  as  they  knew  my  name,  but  they 
wore  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  Castle.  Prom  the  latter  difficulty  they 
were  relieved  in  a  memorable  manner.  Mr.  James  McG-lashan.  publisher 
of  the  University  Magazine,  had  had  some  correspondenoo  with  me  fas  th^ 
reader  may  have  noticed),  always  to  promote  interests  of  his  own;  to 
obtain  advice  or  money  for  the  benefit  of  his  firm;  and  this  generons 
Scotchman  came  to  the  aid  of  tlie  prosecution  by  visiting  the  Castle  and 
identifying  my  MSS.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  appear  in  oourtt  but 
once  they  knew  the  handwriting  the  difficulty  disappeared.  An  Engtish 
printer  named  Lowe,  who  had  been  employed  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Xaiiow  office  (and  who  admitted  on  cross-eitamination  that  he  left  owin^ 
mo  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  never  paid),  moimted  the  witness-table  and 
gave  th(»  necessary  evidence.  This  was  scarcely  enough,  however,  and 
Mr.  Verdon,  fn)m  the  Stamp  Office,  supplement^  it.  A  newspaper  pro- 
prietor is  bound,  under  a  certain  penalty,  to  send  a  copy  of  each  number  of 
his  journal  to  the  Distributor  of  Stamps,  signed  with  his  name,  and  from 
seeing  my  name  weekly  for  many  years,  Mr.  Verdon  considered  himself 
competent  to  prove  my  handwriting  generally.  On  cross-examination  the 
nature  of  the  knowledge  on  which  he  acted  got  disclosed — on  a  former 
trial  h(^  had  sworn  confidently  io  my  signature  on  a  number  of  papers— bni 
after  his  evidence  was  given,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  signature  WM 
not  mine.  I  had  authorised  a  clerk  to  sign  for  mc,  preferring  to  risk  the 
penalty  rather  than  attend  the  office  at  publication  hour  (winch  was  long 
after  midnight),  and  Mr.  Verdon  had  confidently  sworn  that  the  clerk's 
writing  was  mine.  TIh'  documents  attributed  to  me  on  the  present 
o('<«asion  were  undoubtedly  mine,  but  they  were  not  proven  by  evidence  on 
wliich  a  conscientious  juror  could  act. 
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"they  were  divided  half  and  half.     Bankers,  magistrates, 

maniifactaTers,  desired  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  not 

guilty.      Tliey  were  locked  up  all  night,  and  twelve 

hoars'  reflection  added  one  more    to  the  number   for 

aoquittal.     It  was  worth  enduring  a  long  imprisonment 

to  look  on  tlie  beaming  faces  and  clasp  the  generous 

hands  that  thronged  round  the  dock  that  night. 

There  was  a  cousultation  in  Newgate  next  morning. 

My  counsel  ad\-ised  that  a  new  trial  should  be  demanded 

forthwith.      AVith  a   panel   so   scuttled,    the    Govera- 

ment  could  not  complete  a  jury  without  admitting  some 

of  the  men  they  had  ordered  to  stand  aside  the  day 

hefore.     "If  they  try  you  again,"  said  Mr.  Butt,  "you 

will  be  acquitted  ;  and  they  must  try  you,  or  open  the 

door,"     On  this  agreement  we  returned  to  court  to  see 

the  jury  discharged ;  but  the  Crown  counsel  had  been 

consulting  also ;  the  state  of  the  case  was  as  plain  to 

them  as  to  us,  and  when  Mr.  Butt  rose  to  make  his 

demand,  the  Attorney-General  precipitately  consented 

to  admit  me  to  bail,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  an  acquittal; 

and  so  I  saw  the  daylight  again.     I  walked  out  amongst 

stalwart  men  wliose  manly  faces  were  wet  with  tears, 

the  counsel  who  had  sheltered  me  with  such  indomitable 

perseverance,  and  a  few  dear  friends  who  had   made 

light  in  the  prison  darkness.      No  cause  and  effect  are 

more    closely   connected    than    the   mahgnity  of  Lord 

Clarendon  and  my  escape  from  transportation.' 

*  Mr,  MiU'lii'l.  ill  a  "HUtorj  of  IrpUuil''  which  profoMod,  as  ft 
triinrantit-  i>f  fnini''^-,  to  eicludt;  the  writer'i  <«tiniftt«  it  bis  coDtein- 
piiriirifs.  Kivcs  Hii.t  iiti.'it;itt:i1it'i>  aorouot  of  tho  method  of  mj  e»c*pe ; — 
"  UiitTy's  J11T7  ilisagrLi-tl,  uudhe  was  retained  in  priMmUU  m  more  tntcUble 
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jary  could  be  manufactured.  Again  be  was  brottclit  to  trial,  and  afrun 
the  jury  disa^eed.  Still  he  was  kept  in  custody,  tnongh  his  health  was 
rapidly  failing ;  and  at  last,  when  all  apprehension  of  trouble  seemed  to  he 
over,  and  the  more  dangerous  conspirators  were  disposed  of,  the  GrOTern- 
mcnt  yielded  to  a  memorial  on  his  behalf  and  abandoned  the  prosecution.* 
— Mitchcl's  "  History  of  Ireland." 

Smith  O'Brien's  account  of  the  same  transaction  was  different : — **  The 
manly  yigour  with  which  you  sustained  a  succession  of  trials  uneicampW 
in  the  annals  of  judicature,  has  rendered  that  defence  a  remarkable  event, 
not  only  in  your  own  personal  biography,  but  also  in  the  history  of 
Ireland."— Letter  of  W.  S.  O'Brien,  Brussels,  Sept  11th,  '55. 

The  London  Press  generally  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  result. 
One  example  will  suffice.  "  As  we  never  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  any 
trial,  so  we  never  were  more  gratified  with  the  result.  What  we  said  ou 
a  late  occasion  we  repeat  now, — Mr.  Duffy  is  not  only  a  man  of  superior 
intellect,  but  of  the  purest  patriotism,  and  of  spotless  integrity  both  in 
the  public  and  private  relations  of  life.  In  the  high  character  of  Mr. 
Duffy  are  to  be  found  the  secret  and  the  source  of  that  profound  sympathy 
which  has  been  so  universally  felt  in  his  case — and  scarcely  more  univer- 
sally  felt  in  his  own  country  than  on  this  side  of  the  Channel." — Dail^ 
News. 

I  add  one  extract  from  the  Irish  Press.  "  Is  Lord  Clarendon  satisfied 
now  ?  Just  before  Mr.  DufPy  was  put  on  trial  a  second  time  his  Excel- 
lency pronounced  him  guilty  of  treason-felony.  Two  juries — twi»nty-f cmr 
men  on  their  oaths^-could  not  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Fortunately 
for  Mr.  Duffy  there  is  in  these  countries  no  vice-regal  road  to  verdicts. 
Seven  of  the  last  jury  were  for  acquitting  Mr.  Duffy,  and  five  for  a 
modified  verdict;  not  one  would  find  him  guilty  of  the  transportable 
offence.  .  .  .  Mr.  Duffy  leaves  the  jail  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Wliisps 
in  Ireland.  To  crush  him  they  left  no  villainy  undone.  They  have  fail«l 
— ^Ijlossed  be  Almighty  Grod  !  disgracefully  failed.  Their  persecution  has 
but  made  him  more  dear  to  his  country,  as  his  country's  sufferings  made 
her  more  dear  to  him.  He  comes  to  us  with  the  flowers  of  spring,  and 
they  are  not  more  welcome." — Freeman* s  Journal, 


NOTES  ON  CHAP.  V. 
I.  Political  Pbisonebs  in  1848. 

Tlie  following  p^Tsons  were  arrested  under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Cori)Us  Act  : — 

"James  Fintan  Lalor.  John  Hughes.  Eugene  O'Reilly,  Thomas 
Bcrpu,  James  Grotty,  William  Walsh.  James  Baker,  Edward  Behan. 
Andrew  Ik^han,  John  Sheehan,  Henry  Broxton,  Ricliard  Johnston,  John 
B.  Russian.  James  Purcell,  Edward  Smith,  James  O'Donnell,  Edward 
S.  Egan.  Michael  Doherty.  Nicholas  Nagle,  James  RnsseD,  Denny  Lane. 
Felix  Mullin,  Isaac  Varian.  Ralph  Varian,  Michael  J.  Berry, '  Robert 
Caiie,  M.D..  Coll  Rochford,  Ed.  Butler,  J.  F.  Bhike,  Laurence  Geo|tr- 
lio^'an,  Pafriok  Marron,  Anthony  O'Ryan,  M.D.,  Francis  O'Ryan,  Charles 
Taaffe,  I)arristor.  Gilbert  Whyte,  Francis  Hanvev,  J.  E.  O'Donohne, 
Jamt^  Doyle,  William  M^Carron,  M.D.,  Charles  H.  West,M.D.,T.  M*Grade, 
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T.  WliittT.  Tliomns  F.  Straage,  Jamoa  Supple,  Patripk  Condon,  Jaines 
Fog»rtT,  Barthw.  Downey,  Peter  Walsli,  Matthew  King,  R  LBtabkin. 
J«me«  R.  Bolter.  John  ffickry,  M.  H«nley.  John  ImwIesH.  Jmiies  Beryin, 
John  De  Conrcy  Young,  Philip  Kennedy,  C.  R.  Uahony,  Stewart  Wright, 
Bichud  Fmubs  Rvau.  Timothy  Seilon.  J.  F.  Lalur.  Engi-ne  Mnrtin, 
Owen  O'NeiU  R.  ballon,  W.  Fall*r  Harnett.  Gerald  Sunple.  F.  T. 
Gabbett,  J,  Msrtiu  Burke.  P.  Mulbare,  E.  Lomliord,  P.  M'Kenrie, 
J.  H'Greth,  G.  Taaffe,  Wm.  Mathewa,  T.  M'Namara,  M.  O'Neil.  RiohaM 
O'Shanghuessy,  P.  Coonan,  T.  P.  OTIansgaii.  P.  MAuliSf,  D.  Oorfomn. 
P.  OTJoniieU,  P.  Dnnii.  J.  M.  O'Ryan.  P.  Conway.  J.  Killilea.  T. 
Henne«8y,  Pierse  Power,  G.  Ciuinodv.  D.  M'Carthv.  T.  Kehw.  G.  Wlielan, 
J.  O'Giirly,  E.  Truuton,  Juuiea  Sl'Kemia,  Wifliam  Wall,  and  Jnmr« 
Jennings." 

n.  Thb  Lettbk  fodnd   ts  OBkibn's  Poktmaste&U. 

It  is  charaH^ristie  of  O'Brien  that  after  1.  and  cvnnr  one  elee.  bail  for- 
gotten  the  letter  found  in  his  jiortinanteau.  it  waa  HtiU  a  tntuhle  tu  hU 
Benutive  Aonnrienee  and  geiierona  uatnre.  While  w«  truru  l>olh  [iriBOuerw 
be  wrote  rac  this  letter  on  the  subjeol:  — 

"My  dear  Dutfy, — Among  the  circomatance*  which  hare  oeciirrod  [n 
connection  with  my  defeat,  rapture,  trial,  and  <tmvlrtloii,  fow  liavA 
occauoned  to  me  so  much  aniiety  aa  lito  act  of  inadvertence  which  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ooveramsnt  the  lGtt«r  ftun  yon  which  has  been  ho 
much  relied  npon  as  an  ctidenoo  of  a  treaMmable  cunaj>iriicy.  1  lure  not 
been  able  to  think  or  sjxuk  witbont  indignation  of  the  baseness  displayed  by 
till'  funeti-iijirii'-J  nf  tbf  C-n-r'niment  in  making  one  of  «  ■liH'iun. Tit  Bcquinfl 


■■<   iin  eijgHL't'iHeut,  whii-li  . 
Hiiil  men  of  honour,  could  n 


it  iiave  taken  place 
rtuiAiitesn  with  a  view  lo  extract  from  it 

eiiiii'iK f  ^'iiill.     It  will  l>e  Hstinfiictory  t«  yon  to  know  that  lam  not 

ili-pii.rd  tu  tliiiik  thiit  y^iiir  li'tter  liail  any  material  effect  in  producing  my 
e..tl^i.I]nIl.  I  Hiiltrr  I'liy^elf  al»o  nilh  the  U-lief  that  it  will  be  useful 
riiHi'T  tliHri  iitjurioii-  to  yiiu.  It  will  clearly  prove  lo  all  uuprejndioed 
iiini  iliiit  villi  >iiid  1  (-otiti'iii]iUleil  a  change  (call  it  a  Revolution,  if  you 
[ill  ii-ci  whii-h  iva*  to  be  neither  anarchical  uorbloodv. 

'■  1  wiiiijil  bnve  written  to  you  sooner  il  I  cuold  have  said  anything 
'-.'ileiilafi'il  ti)  relieve  your  mind  from  solicitude,  but  whilst  in  Kibnaiuham 
I  wn^  iiiider  eiigatriTtieiit  nut  to  writi-  upon  political  subjects  to  political 
allii'^,  mill  !-iiici-  I  linvc  Ixvii  liere  1  have  not  Ix'en  able  to  communicate  any- 
lliiijg  nliii'li  I  diTdi  lialisfaetiiry,  I  cannot,  however,  allow  vour  trial  to 
liikc  [lUee  ivlthiinl  niiliciliiig  vour  forgivenosa  for  the  set  of  indiscretion 
u'lileli  iihieed  ill  the  haiiilH  of  ycinr  accusers  a  document  which  a  perverse 
[ii;ilii.-iiity  limy  >li>lort  lii  Jiiiir  ilisaiivantage. 

■  Willi  iT.-iBrt  til  ipiir  wo'eked  ho|)CB  I  shall  say  nothing,  save  that  I 
Irii-'l  I'lieb  tiiiiu  iiiMiiiic^t  UH  will  bo  sustained  by  the  same  conaciousness 
wliii  II  u]i)ii>ld.s,  aiiiiniiteH.  nnil  rlieers  me,  that  we  sevendly  and  coUectiTely 
liH/jtrili-il  rverytliiiig  ilnir  t»  lut  in  an  honourable  and  disintcrestea 
effnrl  t"  serve  our  unlive  laml. 

■Clunmel  Giiol.  "  "  WlLLlAM  S.  O'BriIK. 

■■ :..  In,  isi:," 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FATE    OF   THE    CONFEDERATES. 

A  WRIT  of  error  was  sued  out  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  in 
the  case  of  the  Clonmel  prisoners,  on  grounds  purely 
technical ;  and  they  were  still  at  Richmond  Bridewell 
when  I  became  free  to  visit  them.  I  found  O'Brien 
labouring  at  the  eternal  task  of  his  correspondence,  and 
Meagher  in  a  cell,  bright  with  scarlet  cloth,  which  his 
books  and  manuscripts,  and  a  few  portraits,  transformed 
into  a  pleasant  study.  McManus  had  got  a  box  of  tools 
and  was  manufacturing  nick-nacks,  and  O'Doherty  was 
busy  with  professional  studies.  The  younger  prisoners 
were  in  excellent,  sometimes  exuberant,  spirits ;  and 
0*Brien  and  Martin  maintained  a  tranquil  dignity  in 
their  tragic  position,  very  touching  to  a  comrade  who 
had  escaped  the  same  penalties.  Of  McManus  a 
private  letter  of  the  period  says : — 

''I  never  saw  a  man  so  much  improved.  He  has  a  most 
gentlemanly  carriage  and  bearing  since  he  became  au  in- 
surrectionary  chief,   and   is   now   really  the    best    looking  of 

the  batch.'' 

But  the  sight  which  surprised  me  most  was  Daniel 
Doyle,    who   had   been    O'Gorman's    aide-de-camp    at 
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lomerick,  walking  in  and  out  of  the  prison  at  discretion, 
:  mder  a  feigned  name,  the  CK)verQmeiit  and  the  public 
r  Iwheving  him  to  be  at  Constantinople. 

The  moment  the  Clonmel  trials  closed,  a  movement 
eommenced  in  the  great  towns  to  obtain  an  amnesty  for 
the  prisoners,  or,  if  this  proved  impossible,  to  eave  their 
Htcs.  The  Government  were  willing  to  avoid  the 
odium  of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  but  they  had 
not  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  disarm  honourable  men 
by  a  great  act  of  magnanimity.  The  writ  of  error  was 
decided  against  the  prisoners.  Erst  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
and  afterwards  before  the  House  of  Lords,  who  held  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  any  of  the  errors  assigned. 
Lord  John  KusscU  then  announced  that  the  Que^n 
would  be  advised  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death  into 
transportation  for  life.  But  O'Brien  and  his  companions 
declared  that  they  preferred  death  to  perpetual  trans- 
portation. In-  tlie  state  of  the  law  at  that  time  their 
consent  was  indispensable,  and  as  they  persistently 
refused  it,  tlie  strange  spectacle  was  seen  of  a  special  Act 
hurriedly  passed  through  Parliament,  to  enable  the 
Qaeen  to  autliorise  the  mitigation  of  punishment  which 
they  declined. 

During  tlioir  stay  at  Richmond,  a  communication 
was  made  to  the  prisoners,  through  Martin,  that  a 
c<jnspiracy  was  on  foot  to  rescue  them  ;  in  which  Lalor, 
I'liilij)  Gray,  Luby,  and  Brenan  were  concerned;  but 
they  forbade  the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and  it  was 
abandoned.  At  the  close  of  July  they  were  carried 
away  in  the  sloop-of-war  Swi/l  to  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
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for  life  as  it  seemed :  but  where  they  were  destined  to 
spend  only  five  years.* 

For  those  who  remained  in  Ireland  the  most  urgent 
question  was — What  policy  would  best  promote  the 
interest  of  the  country  in  existing  circumstances?  I 
had  heard  in  prison  of  the  formation  of  Secret  Societies, 
founded  by  clubmen  ashamed  of  the  catastrophe  in 
Tipperary ;  and  the  day  after  my  release,  a  pleasant 
Sunday  in  spring,  a  number  of  young  men  surrounded 
me  as  I  came  out  of  the  little  church  on  Haddington 
Koad,  and  whispered  that  before  that  day  month  they 
would  invite  me  to  organise  a  Provisional  Government 
in  the  free  capital  of  Ireland.  This  was  alarming  news ; 
for  to  my  thinking  it  meant  that  a  number  of  young 
men  were  rushing  on  certain  ruin.  I  told  them  that  I 
desired  as  much  as  of  old  to  see  Ireland  ruled  by  her 
own  Parliament  alone,  but  it  was  childish  to  talk  of 
accomplishing  such  a  task  with  the  fragment  of  a 
defeated  party,  in  a  country  in  a  state  of  collapse.  The 
goal  was  a  distant  one,  and  was  to  be  reached  by  quite 
other  means  than  these. 

I  speedily  discovered  that  the  project  was  not 
confined  to  enthusiastic  young  men.  I  had  made 
Fintan  Lalor's  acquaintance  in  Newgate,  and  found  his 
conversation  nearly  as  striking  and  original  as  his 
writings.      After  my  release  I   visited   him   in   Capel 

*  Measlier  has  doscrilxMl  O'Brien's  demeanour  dorinff  the  voyage : — 
"  XoviT  (lid  an  anpry  emotion,  never  did  a  rude  word,  seTdom  did*  a  faint 
complaint.  osca]K>  his  lius.  And  yet,  as  the  door  of  that  vile  vehicle,  in 
which  we  were  hurried  from  our  prison  to  the  sloop-of-war,  was  shut  opon 
us  1  saw  that  the  faec  which  liad  never  qnivered  in  any  danger,  and  on 
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r  Street.  He  had  made  some  progress  in  founding  a 
'  national  journal,  and  he  urged  me  to  take  the  control  of 
ft.  "  Two  journals,"  he  said,  "  tt-ill  mean  two  parties  ; 
let  there  be  only  one,  and  let  it  be  yours."  But  it  was 
mselees  to  enter  on  such  a  confederacy  unless  our  aims 
were  identical,  and  I  found  he  had  eng^ed  in  a  new 
oonapiracj,  and  meditated  an  insurrection  within  a  few 
months.  I  told  him  that  the  naked  facts  of  the  case 
TBodered  such  a  design  hopeless,  and  that  if  it  were 
hopeless  it  was  wicked.  I  acknowledged  that  Ireland 
had  a  ca«w  M/i ,-  but  I  denied  that  she  had  the  power, 
or  even  the  disposition,  to  prosecute  it  in  1S49.  The 
arersion  of  young  men  from  acknowledging  theraselvea 
finjUly  defeated  by  the  poor  experiment  in  Tipperary 
was  a  natural  and  even  a  salutary  and  generous  senti- 
ment. It  would  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  nationality  for 
better  times  ;  but  to  expect  that  it  would  enable  them 
to  drive  an  English  army  out  of  Ireland  was  childish. 
SarsKeld  yielded  Limerick  with  30,000  men  still  under 
arms,  because  3I),000  men  were  not  able  to  cope  with 
the  force  opposed  to  him ;  Lalor  could  not  count  on 
military  ul>edience  from  as  many  hundred,  and  I  invited 
him  to  draw  tlie  necessary  inference.  But  he  drew 
a  widely  different  inference,  and  proceeded  with  bis 
design.     The  fundamental  distinction  between  thinkers 

wliirh  ftn  unpon(|Ui>nihl>>  will  h&d  st«mpcd  the  defiance  of  drmth  in  iron 
cliHriki'ti^rs,  was  Imtlii'il  in  l«>ara.  It  was  bat  ■  momeDt  before  he  had 
f  uilinu'iil  111!*  wife  HNil  cliilJreu.  and  hade  them  ){xiod-hje  — it  ini^ht  be  for 
ev'T :  Tlii^  wiks  tb«  tliou^bt  which  ruled  him  then — uid  it  n^ed  him  as 
t]ii)u>!b  bi'  n-i'r>>  Ibe  tenili'ivitt  child  that  ever  Uid  an  achiug  head  npon 
atuiitlier'H  \n\i,  Hin  cuantrf  Hhuuld  hare  witnaaaed  that  scene,  to  know 
tilt:  di-[iih  of  bia  love  fur  Irclaud,  and  what  it  eo«t  him  to  be  tnw  to  ber." 


r 
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and  men  of  action  wag  dotct  more  sigiuUly 
tliau  in  his  sulwequent  career. 

Alter  the  departnre  of  O'Brien  I  made  ft  ji 
through  tile  south  and  south-wefit  to  recruit  mj 
and  when  I  came  hack  I  found   I>ubUn  in  a  1 
ractitions  enthusiasm,  weloomto^  a  visit  &om  IIm  (] 
Tho  day  afU*r  mj  rcttu-Q,  a  yoang  Dublin 
afterwards  died  a  martyr  to  his  dafcy),  came  fai 
a  fever  of  excitement,   to   uinoanco   that  tl»  i 
Societies  wore  about  to  seizu  tho  Queen's  penoQ 
hold  her  as  a  hostage  for  the  State  pnsonen. 
herl"  I   said;    "liare   they    got    a    Gibnlter  £■ 
purpose?"    "Thpy'll  carry  her  to  the   Dublin 
taius,"  he  rupliod,  "  and  secrete  her  where  '  Ovoeial] 
so  long  bafBed  all  tlie  efforts  of  the  £zi£^U)ii  tN 
"  Folly,  my  friend,"  I  rejoined;  "  if  we 
ifl  a  proposterous  asstunptton}  that  thej 
snatching  the  Queen  fron)  ten  thousand  Britiib 
in  Dublin,  and  carrying  her  to  the  mountams,  t 
not  a  dell  or  glade  in  Kippore  which  would  nM 
well   trodden    as  Sackrille  Street    befora 
hours."* 

It  was   under  these  oircamstanees    I 
Nation  and  re-entered  the  field  of  Xrtah   politk 


*  This  ie  tli«<  ji>ttnii«7  dneribed  ill  CkrljlA's 
Und  in  184ii.  A  book  wltiob  I  Uiink  onfkt  mn 
for  il  iireseate  ft  nuw.  trhii  -  -  •  '  -  —  - 
mercUeis  crilic  ntHtn 
vicvs  he  *w*ple<L    ] 


taiirflBvM 


>^  -ow  of  mj  fri«A  W  h«  m 
Wonlci,  bat  scarcclj  uiyooe  <iIj>>  raeape*  hi*  marrmaoi ;   «■  ~ 
lortuni  so  treDcliaiil  lliat  it  nmrU  b>  bs  nswrrr*)  fiw  |iiiUir 
t  It  ID.  |inib»blf  liltio  buim  llwt  tliis  &lieai|it  krttnl^ 
bIixIukj  fonu.    Oil  *  rtrlAUi  nij;lit — •  wnuaaad  a%bt 
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lew  that  an  insarrection,  wliich  would  be  more  futila 
1  the  last,  was  ripening,  and  my  plainest  duty  was 
>  tell  the  people  there  was  no  hope  or  safety  in  that 
Without  alluding  to  these  secret  designs,  I 
||ftiight  a  policy  incompatible  with  them — the  policy  oil 
pJwiling  first  with  the    urgent  questions  of  the    hour.-T 
^  And  never  were  questions  more  peremptory.     In  many  j 
t  duMcts,  daring  my  late  visit,  I  found  two  cabins  out 
t  of  three  plucked  down  by  the  Exterminator,  the  work- 
honses  were  crammed  nith  idle,  sweltering  paupers,  and 
tlie  highways  crowded  with  beggars.    All  that  was  best 
in  the  Irish  nature  was  slowly  rotting  away.     Those 
who  could  escape  were  flying  from  the  country  by  every  , 
port.     If  the  evil  could  not  be  arrested,  the  Irish  racO  J 
might  disappear  from  the  island,  and,  perhaps,  from  the' 
face  of  the  earth.     "  In  order  to  do  their  public  duty, 
states  and  people  must  first  be  kept  aUve,"  says  Dr. 
Arnold,  "  for  self-preservation  is  an  essential  condition 
of  all  virtue."     I  Invited  those  who  remained  to  make 
a  united  effort  to  save  our  people.     But  this  project 
was   not  in  substitution  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Nation  had  been  founded,  but  in  support  of  it,  by  the 
only  method  practicable  at  that  time. 

"  I  ask  whmnsoevor  bt'lievea  he  can  trust  my  truth,"  I  said, 
"t"  !»'  assurini  i^f  this  thing — that  if  I  did  not  think  we  could 
win  ihc  imk'p.'iiilu'iice  o£  Iri-land  I  would  never  write,  or  utter, 

I  tliitik^n  miistpr  of  viiliinti'rTH  for  tbo  adreDtnre  was  nunmonod  for  nine 
iiVI<i<-k  Ht  iiih'hi.  I'll  till'  liuiikH  uf  tht)  Grtuiil  Cuiftl.  About  tvu  hunilred 
<'liili  iiii'ii  rniiif  lu  l)i<'  ri-iidozvuus,  armed  with  pistoU  Hid  dftfrgcrs,  bat  m 
ili.'v  ct'iilil  -mro'ly  cuti'viii  tlicniBi'tves  competent  to  bwt  the  guriaon  thejr 
di>|«riif<l,  uud  llii'  advouturc  CAme  to  mi  end. 
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one  word  more  on  Irish  politics.  I  aim  for  no  lower  prize  than 
this  island  to  be  enjoyed  absolutely  and  exclusively  by  iU  own 
people.  I  sought  it  at  a  peril  o£  my  head ;  I  preached  it  till 
the  English  Government  snatched  the  pen  and  the  press  from 
my  hands — and  it  was  not  nearer  my  heart  or  dearer  to  my 
imagination  at  that  hour  than  at  this.  But  I  can  strive  for  it 
only  by  paths  that  will  reach  it  All  false  and  empty  swagger- 
ing on  a  subject  so  solemn  seems  to  me  base  and  horrible.  A 
mountain  lies  in  our  path,  and  I  cannot  pretend  we  will  leap 
over  it.  Our  road  lies  round  the  base,  and  no  other  way.  Men 
may  desire  a  short  cut,  but,  unhappily,  there  is  no  short  cut 
just  now/' 

It  was  then  the  Tenant  League  vras  formed,  and 
Frederick  Lucas  transferred  his  Tablet  to  Ireland,  and 
carried  liis  practical  genius  to  this  new  field ;  the  north 
was  enlisted,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
Presb}i;erian  ministers  and  Catholic  priests  were  seen 
side  by  side,  and  almost  in  equal  numbers,  in  the  ranl^ 
of  the  new  organisation.*  Its  history  is  not  to  be 
w  ritten  here ;  but  whatever  w^as  accomplished  for  the 
Irish  tenant  from  that  time  forth  had  its  tap-root  in 
that  League  as  assuredly  as  the  victory  of  Free  Trade 
sprung  from  the  League  in  Manchester.  For  these 
labours  the  Secret  Societies  had  nothing  but  contempt, 
and  ^Ir.  Mitchel,  who  arrived  in  America  at  this  time, 
was  able  to  declare,  as  a  certain  fact,  that  Tenant  Eight 
in  no  shape  would  ever  be  established  by  the  British 

*  •*  Boforo  I  was  three  months  out  of  prison,  I  had  personftlly  visited 
Mr.  Lucas  iu  Loudon,  Doctor  McKnight  in  Deny,  Mr.  Marine  in  Cork. 
Doctor  Caiio  and  Father  Tom  O'Shea  in  Kilkenny,  Mr.  Shine  Lalor  and 
Mr.  Shea  Lal(>r  in  Kerry,  Mr.  Godkin  in  England,  Mr.  T.  Dillon  in  Mayo 
(Tlioinas  Dillon  was  eldest  brother  of  John  Dillon),  and  other  friends 
elsowliore.  to  delmto  the  feasibility  of  a  'Tenant  Bight  movementw"— 
Farewell  Address  of  Charles  Gavan  DnfPy,  August,  18^. 
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liiament,  aor  would  tliey  consent  to  pluck  a  single 

mage  from  the  wings  of  the  Established  Churcb. 

i  time  vindicates  the  truth.     The  movement  which 

1  commeoced,  and  movements  which  were  its  legiti- 

B  successors,  have  since  disestablished  the  landlords 

.  the  Church,  and    made  aristocratic  dictation  and 

f  .Protestant  ascendancy  as  obsolete  as  the  Brehon  laws. 

And  after  an  absence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  from 

L«Iand,  I  find  the  people  easferly  pursuing  a  fragment 

of  the  policy  formulated  in  1850. 

I  cannot  jjause  upon  the  projects  then  devised  to 
plant  the  people  in  Leinster  and  Munster  instead  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan ;  to  educate  the  generation 
coming  out  of  school  in  the  knowledge  of  their  country ; 
to  revive  the  public  spirit  which  had  fallen  to  the 
freezinij  point :  but  the  Nation  aimed  to  be  all  it  had 
been  of  nld,  ;nid  to  complete  the  task  which  the  famine 
and  the  Fn-ncli  revolution  bad  fatally  interrupted," 

Lalor  procei'dod  by  other  methods.  Before  O'Brien 
was  two  months  at  sea,  a  day  was  fixed  for  a  general 

*  I'nihT  llii-  litli'.  ■'  Wniit.'il.  a  few  WorkmeD."  1  invilod  foaiig  men  to 
fill  111.'  jihii'.-  li'ft  vh.'hilI  in  imr  riiukn.  and  to  uii()ert*ke  cfrtain  practical 
tHsk--  I  if  nliK'jitliiii  iiikI  siH-ial  iiiijiriirt-mcnt.  Among  those  who  answered 
thi-  nii|v:il  HiTi>  twii  wlu>  linvi'  siNiv  dislinftiiisliod  thi-niBT'lrc"  in  a  pablic 
.■jir.-.T:  .liiliii  (;,>Mr..',Mn.-CiirllLv.lHl.MnpniU.T  for  MaUow.and  William  Shaw, 
>ni'i-r-,:nr  t-.  K.I.II-  Hull  ii^  li-iiili-r  .if  ill.-  Home  Rnio  party,  and  Mill  a  dis- 
liiiU'iii-b.-'l  iii.nil"r  .if  P^irlmnciil-  The  article  U  worih  recalling  for  a 
iiioni.'Tit  fniiii  tl].'  .ililivimi  ulili'li  nwaitH  joumaliHm.  for  the  circa niBtaiice 
I'f  li.'iviiiL'  iil-M-'-'l  Tliiiiiiiis  Cjirlvli — imt  loo  pmfiuc  of  prnise  for  that  sort 
„f  ivnrk  — TiiiiiMl  iirii.'l.Ml.'i'ir  Duffy,  that  in  last  iVndon—' Wanted.  ■ 
few  Wiirkni.'d  '.'  Tn  .-vitv  wnnl  iiurl  tJino  of  that  I  say.  Amen.  Stand  by 
thai;  tli;il  i-  ili.' rivtl  t.'st  I.,  jiri'in-li  innnmerable  aermons  from  ;  properly 
r1i->  .iM<-  ri'~ull  til  l">  sti'ivt'ii  fur;  all  other  resnlts  whatHoeTOr  to  bo 
mv.i'-iir.'il  j>r.'.-i«')>  liy  ih.'ir  .'ITiTt  towanU  ai-complishing  of  this !  I  call 
this  th.'  I><'>'  »rrti'ii'  I  .'v.'r  n'mloulrcliuid;  a  noble  'eloqaence'  in  thia.lhe 
t'l.Kiiiciii'.'  of  surriiw.  iiiilignatiun.  and  belief.     Cart  is  not  pnt  befor*  horse 
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insTirrection,*  But  it  failed  so  hopelessly  tUt  ^-v 
a  memory  of  it  remains.  Brenan,  at  the  'i-^: 
muster  of  young  men  from  the  neighbtrahiij  •  ' 
attacked  the  police-barracks  at  Cappoquin.  Tir  iz 
was  repulsed,  and  his  party  dispersed.  As  a  :•  Iv: 
and  one  of  the  insurgents  were  killed  in  ::.r  J 
Brenan  found  it  necessary  to  fly  to  Amrria.  »• 
after  doing  successful  work  as  a  journalist,  hr  :-: 
maturely.  Lalor's  attempt  was  a  more  complc:-  ii 
ten  days  after  the  flight  of  Brenan  he  wrote  itr  ji : 
despair : — 

''  I  have  now/'  he  said,  *'  either  to  retire  and  rero::. : 
or  give  my  pen  to  some  existing  journal ;  and  aa  i-." 
know  whether  the  Nation  wants  me.  I  can't  t*II  how  f^r  I 
be  of  service  to  it  or  you  ;  or  whether  you  and  I  tvul:  :.. 
efliciently  agree.  We  must  settle  that.  As  to  U mj  :  ^ 
to  Ireland,  such  as  it  is,  I  give  it  up.  The  coffin-hi  Li*  ■ 
on  the  last  hope  of  the  living  generation.'' 

I  would  gladly  have  found  Lalor  an  i-pprL.! 
journalism  ;  but,  when  his  first  disg^:>t  passinl  a^i 
recurred  to  conspiracy,  and  to  me  conspiraov  f-.-r  i 
JJallingarry  was  stark  madness.  But  Lalvr  w 
practical  politician  compared  to  Mitchel.  IL.-  '^ 
irom  New  York,  that  the  existing  system  was  a> 
al)le  and  accursed  in  all  its  parts  ;  that  Ireland  w.: 
prepared  for  insurrection,  and  would  be  mad  V*  a" 

ill  tlu'.so  utt<'r;ni(M's  of  yours — the  first  time  I  Iiato  ever  s^vn  th&x  f*^ 
(»l»s.rv<'(l  itliat  I  run  n'momber)  l>v  any  |iatnotic  Irivh  writer  ^^T  * 
w)i:it>(M>v(>r.  Steady,  Ktrady  !  Hold  un  in  that  o«iane  which  v~ 
nut  wide  as  t)i<>  world  for  you.  and  you  will  do  immense  p«^  I 
in  irn.-it  liaMo  yours.  T.  Cablyle.  Chebca.  Tnvad^j,  Octitbcr  JM 
'  LSi'ptoiuInT  I  (J,  'UK 
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under  existing  circumstances  ;  but  meantime  that  no 
isible  and  honest  man  would  seek  a  remedy  from 
K  jrarliament  or  agitatioQ,  but  wait  the  good  time  coming. 
*-The  Crimean  war.  the  Indian  Mutiny,  or  the  Fenian 
msorrection  might  be  supposed  to  represent  sach  a  good 
tiine,  if  ever  it  was  to  come ;  but  it  never  did  come  to 
Mr.  Mitchel's  satisfaction,  and  while  they  were  awaiting 
it,  the  one  advice  he  continued  to  offer  his  countrymen 
was  to  reject  with  scorn  whatever  any  one  else  pro* 
posed.* 

It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  everywhere  in  Europe 
the  cause  of  liberty  was  lost  in  this  era  by  the  violence 
of  Ultras,  who  would  not  accept  the  possible  and  attain- 
able. In  France  the  Socialist  revolted  against  the 
Republic,  ami  the  nation  took  refuge  in  tlie  arms  of  a 
despot.  In  Italy  they  thwarted  Charles  Albert,  and 
Austria  recovered,  one  after  another,  all  her  relinquished 
provinces.  In  Hungary  the  voice  o£  Francis  D^ak, 
who  desired  to  negociate  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  free 
separate  constitution  for  Hungary,  such  as  she  now 
cnji'vs,  was  drowned  in  the  roar  of  applause  which 
grt'otfd  Kossuth's  proi)Osal  to  found  a  liepublic,  and 
his  Itepublic  disappeared  under  the  feet  of  Cossacks 
and  Croats, 

I  cnttTod  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1852,  as  one 
of  an  Indi'iu'iuk'nt  Irish  party,  which  sowed  seed  that 


"  We  do  DOt  want  Mr.  Brifcht's 
Mr.  Utrtln'i  '  R«pea],'  nor  Mr.  Batt'a 
u  inch  to  help  aitber  or  uij  of  them." — 
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ripened  later,  bnt  faiJed  to  gather  the  har*ert.ioe 
which  cannot  be  enlarged  upon  here.  jIAerfoori 
I  resided  my  seat,  because  (as  I  cxpbii»d) « 
t'k-ction  dishonest  candidates  were  prvfcned  ' 
people,  and  the  worst  of  them.  John  Sadleir  aad  1 
Keogh,  were  able  to  prefient  tbenuelreM  to 
porters  like  fiichard  UL  leaning  on  two  bnbgp 
the  shaiiielesti  pohfJcol  profligaoj-  which  fv 
abandoned  luid  repudiated,  "  tiU  aJI  thi*  «w  4 
there  was  no  more  hope  for  the  Irish  cauir  t3ui 
corpse  on  the  dissecting  table."  •  And  I  left  ] 
for  another  reason,  that  "  the  ultimate  aim  for 
alone  I  laboured,  t*  give  back  to  In>land  ber 
existence,  was  now  forgotten  or  diisdained." 

Young  Ireland  was  rooted  and  scaM«n>d  a 
the  last  man.     They  bore  away  with  them  fnm  1 
the  stigma  of  a  lost  cause  and  the  reprvaeb  of 
minious  failure.     To  soorofal  eueinte^  they  w« 
of  sonnets  aud  spouters  of  ctratioaii,  who  had 
themselves    for  men  of   action.      But   when  d 
had    dispersed    tfaeio   wide  over    the    ettrth.  ibej 
mettle  appeared.     Among  the  shrewd,  hard  k* 


'  A«  tlku  MytoK  h—  b«Ti  (umvUdU;  nibn>|)>«vnl«L  I  nil 
cm-ph  of  wut™i«  rp<.ia  «  Utrr  ,if  ibr  prrM.  h>  wfcM  !  npfc. 
It  WM  hwt  Mileil  111  ifiimtiiiD— ■- 1  dill  bol  tmy  tluti  Hip  f-^j,  Z^^ 
lens ;  nritlinr  did  I  (XMinsel  inafliim  orib-HiAlr.    Qali.  .H}i<nrv    ] 

1  mM  vraa  thrtl  nil  my  rffcirW  W  tmliKv  tlirm  ti,  ^i„  „,  l^   tSa 
did  nut  despair  iJ  Ilw  £»«!  triuiii|t)>  ..£  O.^  c»ii*,.  nhich^d 
di«b»Iteve  iti  God",  jmiiix;  Iml  I  gnaOj  dntt«inid  of  ■^- ""T 
tion  nf  lim  Muiitrjr.  and  ratiji'I;  in  ilic  intent  nf   a^a  ~— "t-J- 
who  luu  Nlriiuvled  ttiid  mriten  n.  liiUfE  ia  laiii,    Sootv  ,«. 

SfptenW  (Kb.  1855. 
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\  New  York,  and  the  long-descended  habitants  who  feed 
f    their  flocks  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  among  the  trappers  of 
I    the  Far  West,  among  the  missionaries  and  U-achers  of 
I    the  Catholic  Cliurch,  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  of 
'     the  Methodist  connection,  in  the  army  of  Charles  Albert, 
among  the  soldiers  who  endangered,  and  the  soldiers 
who   preserved,    the  Western    Republic,    in   Courts   of 
Justice  and  in  Legislatures  far  apart  through  two  hemi- 
spheres, they  won  foremost  places,  and  maintained  the 
reputation  of  their  race. 

A  brief  glance  at  their  career  is  as  essential  to  the 
close  of  this  narmtive,  as  the  final  chapter  in  the  fictions 
of  the  last  century  which  used  to  record  tht;  fortunes  of 
every  personage  in  whose  behalf  the  interest  of  the 
reader  had  bttii  awakened, 

W'v  K-t't  ( )"(_iorruan  and  his  associates  in  Limerick, 
among  a  peasantry  whose  enthusiasm  was  waning  fast. 
Thiv  ffll  ba<k  upon  Clare,  sheltering  in  miserable  hiding 
placi-;.,  an<l  cimstantU'  hunted  by  the  police,  till  it 
btraiiir  plain  that  all  was  over,  when  they  determined 
to  have  Ir.taiid.  It  was  a  difficult  enterprise,  with 
t'v.  ly  pnrt  wat(.!ied  by  detectives  and  informers.  The 
pa]).Ts  w,tl'  filled  for  weeks  with  stories  of  O'Gorman's 
Iiair-hreadth  escapes  and  romantic  adventures.  On  one 
oeea^ioii.  the  jiulice  magistrate  on  the  watch  for  him 
was  saiil  t'>  have  given  him  his  arm  on  board  a  river 
steaiinr,  tlie  ;,'oiid-lookiiig  young  rebel  being  disguised 
as  a  l.idv.  At  length  they  got  on  tjoard  a  ship  lying  in 
the  Sliainioii.  which  was  hound  for  Odessa;  and,  like 
Kossuth  at  a  later  dav,  found  Christian  shelter  under 
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the  crescent  of  the  Turk.*  0'Donn*-lI  a:\\ 
returned  to  Ireland,  and  are  lon«T^  since  dt-a*!.  *  •  * 
reached  New  York,  was  admitted  to  prj.::-- 
American  Bur,  where  he  won  a  decidt-l  su...^' -*. 
now  a  judge  of  the  SupL^rior  Court  «»f  X-w  V  : 
fitting  close  of  an  honourable  caroi^r. 

When    Dillon    was    repulsed     bv    Fr.    K'. 
directed     his     course     w^estwanl.        il.-    w.i*     « 
sheltered  while  there   was  any  hope  X\ui'  .t  -; 
TipperarN'    would   give    him     work     t.i     .1  ..    .r 
O'Jirien's  arrest  his  escape   was  skiltullv  . ::    • 
was  put  on  board  a  small  brig  in  Oalwav  \\a\    i  - 
as  a  priest,  and  made  his  way  to  Xt-w  Y^rk 
city  he  was  received  as  Thomas  Addis  Kin:!:- :  n. 
received  half   a  century  l)eforo.      Hf    wa^   iiiir.. 
called   to  the  liar,  and  placed   on    tht*    I»ir-et  rv 
had  control   of   Irish   interests,      ilis    s.iuni    i. ' 

■ 

and  vigorous   intellect    fitted   him    for  thr-  r.i'- 
lawyer,  and  he  had  ccmsiderable  success  in  his  :.r.' 
but  his  heart  was  in  Ireland.      Kxih*   diil   n-:  '•: 
his  sweet  disposition,  or  time  deaden  his  sviniuv 
his  early  friends.     The  party  to  whi«di  ht-  b!  'r.^ 
founded    on  ])LTsonal    friendships    almost    a*    :. 
on    eominon   oj)inions.      Davis   and    Ddlon    W:  rv 
stiuhnls  ;  so   were  O'Hagan  and    Pii^ot  :    Mr.^i 
Smyth    were  sehoollMlows ;    and    Mitehel    and 
'd\>u  ;   ()Xb»rman  and  Barry  wore  ehunis  at  the  .•■ 

*  Tlu'ir  t'.iiflit'iil  i\\\w^,  t]n»  l<»;i»lt'rs  nX  AliU^vfealn,  w-rv  t-- 
liiiiif  -.1  Jr.. Ill  ].!.ii'r  to  i»l;ii-r  Wnriiiir  tli--  I-iil*'  iiijLrhfpi  uf  winr«r.  Ti-' 
rniif rl\('<l  fiii.jllv  t  •  t:rt  Mii^  of  fill' i-ii!iiiTpy  ;  lnir  Hiii;ho'«  b  •]  *.c 
wriv  <-ij»(iin'«l,  triiMJ.  ami  ]iiini>}it(l  with  innrf  or  U•^«»  s«>it'ritT 
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heir  career ;  and  McManas  and  I  hod  been  companions 
ora  boyhood.  None  of  these  ties  were  ever  broken. 
In  1S55  Dilion  returned  to  Ireland,  resumed  the 
ictice  of  his  profession,  and  speedily  attained  u  fore- 
iDOst  place  in  public  afiairs.  He  laboured  with  all  the 
lamestness  of  his  powerful  nature;  but  witt)  Kmall 
Suit,  I  fear,  except  to  steep  his  hpart  in  bitterness  and 
despair,  by  the  constant  sight  of  wrongs  whit-h  he 
could  not  redress.  He  entered  Parliament  in  ISGG, 
and  won  many  friends  by  his  frankness  and  sincerity. 
The  same  coun^e  which  placed  him  iu  the  front  of  the 
barricade  at  Killenaule,  without  a  spark  of  fanaticism  to 
blind  him  to  the  peril,  enabled  him  to  du  his  duty  man- 
fully. But  he  was  ill  content  with  the  result,  and  to 
tiK-  fii.l  nf  liis  liff  iK-li-vorl  thut  tlu'  Iluuse  of  C-minoiis 
is  the  place  where  an  Irish  gentleman  finds  it  hardest 
not  t'l  despair  of  Ireland.* 

We  lift  Smyth  wandering  through  the  south  in 
searcli  ni'  the  insurrection.  At  length  he  heard  from  a 
sure  siiurte  tliat  Vr.  Kenyon  had  shut  his  doors  in  the 
i.\'->-  of  >[iai,'liiT  and  Dillon,  and  that  the  party  bad 
;i._rr,Til  X'l  -epanite.  Soon  after,  O'Brien  and  Meagher 
M-iit  liirii  ailviee  to  L,'et  out  of  the  country  as  fast  as 
lie  i-ould.      IJy  tlie  aid  of  a  local  priest  he  obtained  a 

•  ■*  I  r.-j.iii-i'  111'  wpi.d'  lo  mo  in  l*tij.  timt  you  are  not  here  to  witneaB 
til"  wn^.-k  .'.f  lit  ill"  liiirli  \i<-\f*  ffi'  liHVi- chcHsheil.  Too,  I  thiiik,  conld 
i,..t  .■\i.i  l,.Ti' "  LiJLi'tir  l>--iui:  s  piililii- inmi.  Slid  bt-iog  thai  yon  wooW  b« 
iiii-' r.il  K     .     .     Ill  t}ii>  iiiiilst  iif  tlii-i  hii])clps8  (floum  Ihe  uews  o"  Tonr 

Ml —  i-..ni.  -  T.I  ^..iir  <.\<\  frioLids  like  a  ray  of  liffht,     Whea  our  opemiM 

iiKril.ni"  Miir  t.ili'ir.-.  imlii  iiiiinl  ami  (-..llwlive)  to  our  "raiit  of  e»p«ity 
■Tii'l  .■[i.T:,-y.  ».■  Iia>.-  Imt  '.ii-  i»i)sw,.r.  anil  it  is  a  conrlusire  one  -we  point 
t>>  Mii'Ti  .'f  Irl-h  liiri}i  iir  l,!<ii,J  vrliu  uv  jiruHpi'tuus  aud  diatingoiihed  eTetj- 
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steerage  passage  in  a  small  brig,  of   1*^0  ton-.  ".;.: 

Galway  Bay,  embarked  at   midniglit   in   a  rM.-: 

boat,  and  escaped  the  scrutiny  <>f  the  pi  •licv  :ii:  i  :.. 

in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant.      AVhen  the  hri^  J  ' 

way,  a  missionary  priest  was  put  on  board — a  t  ^  . 

^rave  ecclesiastic,  of  a  type  not  uncomni<.in  i!i  •> 

Smyth  thought  he  had  seen   the  missitinary  >  ■ 

other  service,  and  accosted  him  under  hi>  hT»-u:\. 

the  pastor  was  shy  of  new  acquaintances,  an  i  »  . 

posed  to  move  oft',  when  Smyth  whispered.   "  U  - 

know  me,  Dillon  ?  "  The  yoyage  was  long  an«l  •:.»:_• 

it  occupied  six  times  the  period   the  Cunari  •* 

employ  on  the  same  passage,  but  at  lenijth  ih-}  r- 

New  York,  and  saw  the  sheltering  llajy  of  tho  11- : 

On  settling  down  in  America  he   tumfd  hi*  < 

tion  to  the  prospect  of  rescuing  the  State  pri>»:>r< 

the  Directory  deemed  the  project  impossible.     I^ 

however,  ^IcManus  and  Meagher  made  thi-ir  r*oj:« 

reached  the  States  in  safety.       McManus.  ha^i:..: 

arrested  bv  an  excess  of  authority,  for  somt-  *  .:■ 

violation  of  convict  regulations,  appealed  to  a  5-: 

maj'istrates,  and  was  set  at   liberty.       IJi^iui:  tL'v 

from  any  obligation  to  his  gaolers,  he  made  1:>  '• 

to  San  Francisco.     A  little  later  Meairher  re>iir*' 

parole,  and  also  escai>ed.     Smyth  was   then  d».-;- 

bv  tlic  Directorv  to  Van  Dieman's  Land  to  aid  ^* 

and    the   other   j)risoners.     Befi>re  his   arri\*al.  ••! 

who  had  refused  to  give  any  parole  and  was  kept  -■ 

j)rison('r    in    ^laria    Island,    had    made   an    un^iUtv 

atteni])t     to    escape,    and    insisted    that     it    mi* 
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Mitchel's  tam  to  be  helped.  The  means  and  mutliod 
of  Mitchel's  escape,  wliich  did  not  want  daring  or  self- 
reliance,  have  been  frequently  described,  aud  raised 
questions  wliieh  I  prefer  not  to  revive  here.  In  later 
years  Smyth  lias  been  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and. 
on  the  testiiuuny  of  the  leaders  of  the  House,  has  de- 
livered speeches  un  Irish  questions,  which,  for  some  of 
the  greatest  qualities  of  oratory,  they  have  never  heard 
excelled. 

After  Meagher's  arrival  he  became  the  most  popular 
foreign  lecturer  in  the  United  State*,  and  studied  law 
for  a  time  under  Judge  Eiumct  with  a  view  to  the  bar. 
to  which  he  was  called.  But  when  the  war  came  he 
found  fitter  work.  An  Irisli  Brigade  was  raised  to 
defend  the  country  which  had  opened  itw  gates  to 
Irisli  men,  and  ileagher  led  it  gallantly  through  a 
stubborn  and  bloody  campaign.  "  I  have  shared  with 
the  liumbk'st  soldier,"  he  said  to  his  comrades,  in 
partint^  with  them,  "the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
b;ittle-iiel(l.  Never  did  I  order  you  to  advance  that  I 
did  not  myself  lead."  When  the  war  was  at  an  end, 
he  becaine  Cliiff  Secretary  aud  Acting- Governor  of  the 
tf'iritoiy  of  Muntana  ;  but  his  new  career  was  brought 
ti>  a  sudden  and  tragic  close.  During  a  trip  down  the 
Mississippi,  ill  July,  '()7,  he  stumbled  over  a  coil  of 
riijjL'  on  a  ihuk  night,  fell  into  a  swollen  current,  which 
no  ^wiiiinui-  could  resist,  and  the  gifted  soldier  and 
patriul  was  lost  before  his  absence  was  noticed. 

^litcht'l  made  his  home  in  America,  and  became 
agjiiii  a  journalist.     There  was  one  function  he  could 
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perforin  to  perfection — ^he  was  a  trumpet  to  awake  the 
slothful  to  duty  and  to  sound  defiance  to  the  enemy. 
He  tested  the  fidelity  of  his  admirers  painfully  by 
defending  negro  slavery,  and  by  vindicating  Louis 
Napoleon  who  had  strangled  liberty  in  France.  But 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his  conviction 
they  elected  him  Member  of  Parliament  for  Tipperary 
with  passionate  enthusiasm,  and  would  have  followed 
him  cheerfully  on  any  route  to  which  there  wns  a 
visible  issue. 

By  an  amnesty  granted  to  the  State  prisoners  in 
1854,  Alartin  was  restored  to  his  friends.  On  his  return 
to  Ireland  he  took  up  his  natural  ro/e  of  a  moderate 
constitutional  Eopealer,  and  in  concert  with  The 
O'Donoghue  founded  a  national  organisation.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament,  and  advocated  Irish  rights  with  a 
manifest  honesty  of  purpose,  at  any  rate,  which  won 
res})cct  for  his  cause. 

The  reader  heard  last  of  McGee  in  Sligo,  awaiting 
information  from  the  south.  When  the  fatal  news 
arrived  that  Smith  O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  ^IcManus 
wen*  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  he  made  his  way 
to  Dorry,  where  ])r.  Maginn  and  some  of  his  clergj' 
shelt<*r(Hl  him.  In  the  dress  of  a  priest,  with  his  breviary 
in  hand,  he  got  on  board  a  brig  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Foyle,  and  sailed  for  America.* 

*  His  advent  iires  on  llio  voynge  were  afterwards  a  constant  sonire  of 
I'lcasanliy  ;  lor  there  were  Irish  emigrants  ou  ))oanl,  who  wanted  his 
rcvereiuM'.s  assistance  in  the  most  enibarrAssing  coutineeuciegL  One  pair 
Were  so  inij)ati(nt  to  be  njarried  that  it  was  heartrending  to  resist  their 
entreaties,  but  he  assured  them  that  his  "faculties"  were  suspended 
at  sea. 
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He  beciimt'  a.  journalist  in  New  Tork,  and  after- 
wards in  Boston  i  but  liis  life  was  wasted  in  barnm 
controversy :  first  with  Archbishop  Hughes,  who  took 
liim  to  task  for  charging  the  failure  in  'IS  on  the  Irish 
priesthood,  and  afterwards  witli  a  fierce  and  truculent 
coterie,  of  which  his  old  enemy  Ueilly  was  the  mouth- 
piece. It  seems  the  eternal  fate  of  nnsucces^ful  revolu- 
tionists to  fly  at  each  others'  throate.  The  followers 
of  X^dru  Rollin  and  Louis  Diane  were  fighting  duels 
in  their  Englisli  exile ;  the  Hungarians  in  Paris  were 
flinging  dirt  on  Kossuth ;  the  Constitutionalists  ot 
Italy  disparaging  Mazzini ;  but  this  Irish  quarrel  was 
the  fiercest  of  all  these  unseemly  stjiuibblee.* 

He  found  his  true  work  later.  In  Cauada  be 
became  the  leader  of  the  Irish  immigrants,  a  great 
]);irliaiiii'nt;iry  orator,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Xew  Dnniinion.  As  the  minister  of  a  free  state,  he 
ih'vili.jiid  unt'\|)i.'ctod  powers,  and  was  universally 
riTni,'ni><  d  as  a  gifted  and  ori«jinal  statesman.  Success 
(lid  not  uf;iii  him  from  his  early  labours.  "While  he 
was  a  C';in;idian  politician,  he  produced  a  careful  and 
synipathclic  liistury  of  Ireland,  and  constantly  wrote 
vtrses  as  r;ii-y  of  the  Irish  soil  as  while  iie  was  a  con- 
trihutur  1o  the  .y->/i<,/i. 

Xi>  man  ever  had  distiiiguished  services  more  grudg- 
iiii,'Iy  :idiiHtt>  d.  He  had  gifts  which  placed  him  on  a 
li'M'l  with  tlif  best  of  his  associates,  and  for  years  he 

•  Sn,ii.>  ..f  R.illv's  nriirl.-s  sbmit    McGpo  were  a  diBjrrwp  to  Irish- 
Aiiii'rii'iiri  Jiiiin.;ill-.iii  liy  ihi'ir  fniilri'  s«  anil  iiii'iiclacily.    Oiio  ruiiimeacod  :  . 
■■Tli.r.'  nn-  iiirii  hIid  iv.iiiltl  lU-tih-  tlii'ir  iiwllitTS  grave  for  g»i:i,  sdiI  Boeh 
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applied  them  exclusively  to  the  service  of  Ireland.  As 
a  poet  he  was  not  second  to  Davis,  as  an  orator  lie 
possessed  powers  rarer  and  higher  than  Meagher's — 
persuasion,  imagination,  humour,  and  spontaneity. 
There  is  only  one  act  in  his  life  for  which  I  ofiFer  no 
defence.  He  came  back  to  Ireland  and  pampered  the 
pride  of  her  enemies  by  repudiating  his  early  career. 
His  resistance  to  a  Fenian  invasion  of  a  country  where 
Irishmen  were  generously  received  and  fairly  treated, 
w^as  not  an  offence  but  a  merit.  There  was  no  leading 
member  of  the  party,  from  Davis  to  Meagher,  who 
would  not  have  done  the  same.  And  the  end  of  his 
career  was  that  he  was  foully  murdered,  doubtless  by 
some  scoundrel  of  his  own  race. 

Williams  after  his  acquittal  emigrated  to  America, 
and  became  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  Springfield 
College,  Mobile.  He  died  in  18G2  in  Louisiana,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  Irish  companies  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Volunteers,  when  they  heard  that  the 
poet's  grave  was  neglected,  raised  a  monument  of 
Carrara  marble  to  "Shamrock  of  the  Nation.^* 

Mangan,  in  the  beginning  of  '48,  was  drawn  into 
the  political  turmoil  from  which  I  had  withheld  him, 
and  he  fell  into  habits  of  irregularity  and  eccentricity, 
which,  more  than  his  revolutionary  politics,  brought  his 
engagement  with  the  College  Library  to  an  end.  Dur- 
ing the  imprisonment  and  disi^ersion  of  his  friends  he 
was  in  sore  distress;  but  he  was  tenderly  aided  by  Fr. 
Meehan  up  to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  darkest 
liour  of  our  conteni2)orary  history. 
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Some  readers  will  misa  from  the  bivouac  and  the 
dock  one  man  ^^■ho  shared  our  counsels  from  the  birth 
of  the  Nation  down  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  Con- 
federate joumalists,  and  who  has  been  often  named  in  the 
narrative.  I  undertook  this  book  resolved  to  evade  no 
truth,  however  painful ;  and  it  must  be  written  that  tho 
bright  young  enthusiast,  whom  we  were  accustomed  to 
liken  to  Eobert  Emmet  and  to  describe  as  n  better  St. 
Just,  failed  ut;  in  this  extremity,  Not  through  pusil- 
lanimity, or  e;j;otisra,  but  because  he  was  not  able  to 
resist  the  tears  and  despair  of  his  family.  His  father 
was  a  jnst  and  considerate  man,  but  he  was  blinded  by 
the  responsibilities  of  an  oHicial  position  to  the  true 
interest  of  his  son.  He  judged  ill  when  he  overbore 
him  on  a  subject  where  the  deepest  passion  and  emotions 
of  his  n;iture  were  engaged ;  the  decision  forced  on  the 
young  man  cast  a  sliadow  over  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
lie  was  safe  and  prosperous  by  the  precautions  of  his 
kinilred,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  often  envied 
O'dornian  in  exile,  or  Meagher  in  the  convict-ship.  At 
a  later  period  he  made  a  great  success  at  the  Bar  of 
Calcutta,  but  he  died  before  his  time  had  come,  if  it 
be  measured  by  the  lifetime  o£  his  coteraporaries  and 
a-^sociittes, 

Barry,  after  liis  release  from  prison,  treated  the 
experiment  of  'VS  as  final,  and  the  cause  of  Irish 
nationality  as  lost.  A.s  iie  was  a  journalist  at  that  time, 
;ind  constantly  i-xpounded  and  defended  his  opinion  in 
t'le  S'jiitkiTii  Jif/iorler,  his  defection  excited  bitter  dis- 
appointment  and   displeasure.     It    is   proper   to  not«, 
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liowevcr,  that  he  was  just  to  the  character  and  motives 
of  his  early  associates,  though  he  renounced  their 
opinions.  In  hiter  years  he  became  for  a  time  a 
Divisional  Magistrate  of  Police  in  Dublin :  and  as  the 
asking  or  accepting  office  under  the  system  we  assailed 
was  the  test-principle  of  Young  Ireland,  he  was 
unsparingly  denounced.  He  finally  relinquished  the 
appointment,  and  has  since  lived  on  the  Continent.* 

The  Young  Irelanders  for  the  most  part  ended  as 
they    began.     Some   who    were    mesmerised    into   en- 
thusiasm by  sudden  hopes  and  opportunities,  had  not 
patience  for  the  protracted  vigils  of  a  defeated  party, 
and  fell  off,  and  a  few  honestly  modified  their  opinions ; 
but  with  rare  exceptions  they  lived  and  died  in  their 
original  convictions.      We  can  now  perceive  that  their 
first  work  was  their  wisest  and  best,  and  that  Irish 
nationality  would  have  fared  better  if  there  had  never 
been  a  French  Ee volution  of  184S.      That  transaction 
arrested  a  work  which  was  a  necessarv  preliminarv  to 
social    or   political    independence :    the   education    of  a 
people  long  depressed  by  poverty  or  injustice,  in  fair 
play,  public  spirit,  and  manliness.      All  that  had  been 
accM)nij)Iished    up    to  that  time   was  swallowed  up  by 
lamino,  emigration,  and  unsuccessful  insurrection.     And 
if    the    Irish    race,    instead   of    being    Anglicised    or 

*  "Wliil*'  he  was  a  police  magistrate  a  mot  was  attributed  to  him  worthy 
(»f  Ills  rnrly  n^putatiou.  A  (•oiistal>lo  gri^'in^  ei-idenee  against  an  Irish 
Auicrican.  suspoctod  (if  being  iu  Ireland  with  se<litious  designs,  swore 
tliat  tlu'  man  wore  n  Kepublienn  hat.  *' A  Republican  hat !"  exclaimed 
the  counsel  for  the])risoiier ;  *'  does  your  worship  know  what  that  means?'* 
"I  ]»r.'Mniie,"  .said  liis  wortihip,  •*  a  K^'publican  hat  is  a  hat  without  a 


crown." 
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■  Americanisefl,  are  to  be  developed  in  harmooy  with 
their  nature,  it  is  a  work  which  must  be  bi'gun  anew,  by 
another  gentnition. 

Formysolf.  I  liave  been  called  upon  to  defend  my 
opinions  where  the  vindiciitidn  of  Irish  natiimality  was 
a  less  agreeai>lo  task  than  in  the  Rotunda  of  Dublin  or 
on  a  platform  in  New  York.  When  I  held  the  highest 
office  of  the  Stat«  in  a  comraimity  which  wa."  Knglinh 
and  Scotch  by  an  overwhelming  majority.*  a  popular 
Englishman,  (lie  leader  of  the  local  Bar,  directed  a  vote 
of  censure  ai^aiiist  the  administration,  among  other 
grounds,  becnusc  I  had  been  an  Irish  rebel ;  and  I  made 
answer  in  tei-nis  \\  ith  which  I  will  close  this  namttive  : — 

"  I  will  sonn  h&vi^  Ui  accunnt  for  my  whole  life,  and  I  feci 
that  it  has  been  defarttl  by  many  aiiia  and  »h(>rl<?omifii:rB ;  but 

tlnri'  i-  i.Mi'  ii.irlimi  -.1'  it  I  must  fxivjit  fniiii  this  wiisure.  lean 
<iiy  uiriiiiiit  IVjir,  ;<iiil  witlu.ut  imim-ty,  t!mt  wlicii  I  am  called 
l.,>t'..r.'  tlir  J-iil-v  of  ;ill  iiH-!i,  I  shall  n<.t  tt-ar  to  answer  for  my 
Iri-li  <;ir...r.  I  <li<i  what  I  l»H-.'v«i  L.-st  for  Ireland,  without 
:i]iy  ivl.ili,.ii  tn  it^  cfTfft  un  mysflf.  I  am  cliallenijcd  to  jusjify 
uyy-A'i  lor  luivinir  I>i>('n  au  Irish  rfbcl,  un.liT  |ienalty  of  your 
l':il;il  i-i-iiMin-;  ;iiiil  1  jitn  •■c.Titt-nt  to  rO[']y  that  tlie  recollection 
lh;n  wliiii  iiiv  w.iX'wf  rnuiiliy  wiiiS  ill  iiiortiil  iR-ril  I  was  among 
th.~,.  w)i,.  -i;,k..l  lit',,  fnr  Iht  dvliv.-ratif,.,  is  a  nu-mory  I  would 
ii->!  .\.liiin^n'  l-.r  anything  liiiit   I'arliami'ntu  or  Sovereigns  can 

It  is  a  fat't  wintli  lidhlinyin  recollection,  in  consider- 
in^r  t!ir  .]ur-ti.in  —  Wliether  these  islands  cannot  at  last 
i';i]ii  111  \\w  t.i^'i'tiiiT,  each  under  its  own  parliament? 

•  Iti  III"  ]".|iiil:iiinii  i.f  ih.>  c'lli.iiTot  Vidoria  Ihi*  Irisli  are  odc  to  foor; 
\'<  'III-  I'iiili^iiii.'nr  i\\<-  Iri-li  iM^iiilicrs  are  iu  nlxiDt  tLe  saiiii'  ]>ro[iortioti  fts 
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that  an  assembly  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  re- 
jected the  censure  by  a  decisive  majority.  And  this 
crucial  question  assuredly  must  still  be  encountered ;  for 
though  men  fail,  and  means  and  agencies  are  modified, 
a  true  cause  is  immortal.  Just  Englishmen  understand 
Irish  insurrection,  but  unfortunately  they  understand 
it  when  it  is  too  late.  Lord  Holland,  a  Cabinet 
Minister  under  William  IV.,  declared  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century  justified  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  in  appealing  to  arms.  Must  we 
wait  for  a  Cabinet  Minister  under  Edward  VII.  to  admit 
that  the  government  of  Ireland  in  1 848  justified  Smith 
O'Brien  and  his  associates  ?  * 

*  I  liavo  more  than  onco  mentioned  Mr.  Thackeray  in  tliis  narrative,  as 
an  acrimonious  critic  on  Irish  nationality  and  Irish  Nationali^ts.  It  is 
riglit  to  say  that  lie  came,  in  the  end,  to  modify  his  opinion  on  the  men,  if 
not  on  their  principles.  When  he  wrote  offensively  of  the  Youn^ 
Irelandors  he  knew  none  of  them  personally ;  bnt  he  snbscqnently  made 
John  Dillon's  acquaintance  in  New  York,  and  mine  in  London.  It  was 
with  serious  mortification  that  I  heard  from  a  man  of  lett4?rs  that  an 
uujrcnoroiLs  article  in  the  Times,  on  the  occasion  of  my  quitting  Ireland. 
in  lHo5,  was  *'  known  to  be  Thackeray's.'*  As  I  had  reason  to  expect  a 
diffor«»nt  leave-taking,  I  was  unwilling  to  carry  such  a  doubt  witJi  me  to 
tlie  New  World,  and  into  the  new  iSe  I  was  entering  on,  and  I  wrote 
frankly  to  tell  him  what  was  reported.  This  was  his  reply,  written  on 
t!ie  evo  of  a  journey  to  the  Unitea  States  : — 

•'  Thursday,  September  6th, 

36,  Onslow  Square. 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Duffy, — There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  your  corres- 
pondent's information.  I  have  not  written  one  line  in  the  Tinie*.  Ye 
gods  I  wiion  will  well-informed  correspondents  leave  off  swallowing moucA^ 
and  tolling  fibs  ?  I  wish  you  a  happy  voyage  and  prosperity  wherever  you 
are ;  and  don't  think  I  should  be  the  man  to  hiss  the  boat  that  carried  von 
away  from  tlic  shore.  May  we  both  return  to  it  ere  long,  and  shake  hands, 
says — Yours  very  sincerely,  W.  M.  Thackebay." 
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